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1989:  A Year  of  Impact 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


As  we  begin  the  new  year,  it  is  evident  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  to 
the  state’s  fishermen,  boaters  and  conserva- 
tionists that  the  events  of  the  next  12  months 
will  shape  the  future  of  the  Commission’s 
fishing  and  boating  programs  and  aquatic  re- 
source protection,  conservation  and  enhance- 
ment efforts.  The  Commission  is  now  in  its 
123rd  year  as  an  independent  Common- 
wealth agency,  but  its  continued  existence 
and  possibly  its  ability  to  continue  to  provide 
progressive  programs  are  in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  final  report  of  an  extensive  study 
mandated  by  House  Resolution  291  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  on  February  15,  1989. 
This  report,  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
merging  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions,  is 
expected  to  show  how  effective  and  success- 
ful both  agencies  have  been  under  the  sepa- 
rate independent  Commission  structure. 

If  legislation  to  merge  the  two  agencies  is 
introduced  in  the  next  legislative  session,  and 
if  this  legislation  is  successful,  both  agencies 
could  be  thrown  into  a long  transition  and 
consolidation  period,  and  existing  program 
functions  will  be  deeply  affected. 

The  fishermen  and  boaters  are  especially 
concerned  about  the  status  of  merger  legisla- 
tion because  they  realize  that  the  General  As- 
sembly may  delay  action  on  important 
legislation  needed  to  keep  Pennsylvania’s 
fishing  and  boating  programs  properly 
funded  to  meet  public  and  resource  needs. 

It  is  vital  that  new  legislation  be  adopted 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1989  to  in- 
crease boat  registration  fees,  increase  fish 
fund  revenues  by  adoption  of  a trout/salmon 
license,  and  revise  the  Commission’s  fine 
structure. 

Boat  registration  fees  have  not  been 
changed  in  25  years,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
seventh  year  of  stable  fishing  license  fees. 
Some  of  the  Fish  Law  fines  have  remained 
the  same  for  more  than  60  years.  During  the 
past  25  years,  inflation  has  eroded  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a $6  boat  registration  fee  to 
less  than  $1 .60. 

In  last  month’s  Angler,  I explained  what 
the  Commission  needed  to  accomplish  if  our 
responsibilities  to  the  fishing  and  boating 
public  and  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources 
are  to  be  met.  The  Commission’s  philosophy 
is  to  move  the  agency  forward  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution, which  commits  the  Common- 
wealth to  conserve  and  maintain  Penn- 
sylvania’s public  natural  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  while  providing 
safe,  enjoyable  fishing  and  boating  recrea- 
tion opportunities  for  all  Pennsylvanians. 

The  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  lists  the  number  one  priority 


need  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  adequate 
funding  of  state  recreational  programs.  This 
need  is  especially  apparent  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, primarily  because  of  inflationary 
cost  increases.  We  have  been  able  to  remain 
afloat  because  of  increased  public  involve- 
ment in  our  programs,  increased  federal 
funding,  major  cuts  in  many  programs,  and 
frugal  and  efficient  management  practices. 
Unlike  General  Fund  tax  revenues,  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Funds  do  not  benefit  from  infla- 
tionary increases.  The  costs  increase,  but  our 
funding  base  remains  the  same. 

If  new  revenue  plans  are  adopted  during 

1989,  increased  revenues  would  be  realized  in 

1990,  which  would  then  provide  funds  for 
the  Commission’s  program  needs  beginning 
January  1991  and  thereafter.  Failure  to  ob- 
tain new  revenues  on  this  schedule  would 
force  further  delays  in  restoring  badly  needed 
public  services  that  have  been  reduced  by  ris- 
ing costs  and  newly  mandated  restrictive  la- 
bor practices.  The  Commission  would  also 
be  unable  to  expand  important  programs 
such  as  youth  education,  boating  safety  in- 
struction, stream  and  boating  access  acqui- 
sition and  development,  hatchery  im- 
provements, and  waterways  protection  and 
enhancement. 

Our  most  serious  concern  if  new  funding 
is  not  provided  is  that  current  fish  produc- 
tion levels,  operation  of  some  key  facilities, 
major  equipment  replacements,  upgrading 
of  facilities  and  implementation  of  a new  wa- 
terways conservation  officer  training  school 
scheduled  for  January  1990  would  also  be 
adversely  affected. 

A recent  review  of  the  Commission’s 
budgetary  status  by  the  secretary  of  the 
budget  revealed  that  the  Commission  would 
run  a deficit  by  the  1990-91  fiscal  year  if  we 
implemented  program  growth  that  our  own 
assessment  revealed  is  needed  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  and  commitments  during  1989 
and  1990.  The  secretary  also  indicated  that 
limits  on  this  growth  will  hinder  the  Com- 
mission’s abilities  to  accomplish  the  neces- 
sary programs,  and  that  legislative  action  to 
increase  license  fees  is  required. 

Pennsylvania  fishermen  and  boaters  are 
knowledgeable  people  and  believe  strongly  in 
the  user-fee  concept.  They  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated their  willingness  to  pay  their  own 
way  and  support  the  independent  Fish  and 
Game  Commissions. 

The  Fish  Commission  again  needs  your 
help.  Please  advise  your  state  representative 
and  state  senator  that  you  support  the  Com- 
mission’s efforts  to  obtain  adequate  boat  reg- 
istration and  fishing  license  fees.  The  future 
of  Pennsylvania’s  fishing  and  boating  pro- 
grams depends  on  the  success  of  this  effort. 
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This  issue’s  front  cover  (below  left),  photographed  by  Gregory  K.  Scott, 
suggests  that  anglers  may  not  know  the  power  of  the  dark  side — of  ice 
fishing,  of  course.  If  you’re  itching  to  try  your  luck  and  lower  some  baits  on 
a few  tip-ups,  check  out  the  details  on  a southcentral  Pennsylvania  hotspot 
in  the  article  on  page  25.  For  some  entertaining  reading,  see  page  4.  In  this 
issue  you  will  also  find  the  Commission  annual  report,  beginning  on  page  7. 

This  issue’s  back  cover  (below  right)  comes  from  Fish  Commission  files. 
The  stream  is  located  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania,  and  the  photographer 
was  Johnny  Nicklas.  This  photo  is  about  30  years  old. 
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ORDINARY 

Places 


by  Mike  Sajna 

Something  was  drawing  me.  I don’t  know  what  to  call  it, 
only  what  it  was  not.  It  was  no  great  need  to  escape. 
Things  were  going  fairly  well,  in  fact.  Work  was  steady. 
Money  okay.  All  was  quiet  on  the  home  front.  And  we  weren’t 
any  closer  than  usual  to  blowing  ourselves  up.  Yet,  something 
kept  pushing  me  toward  Virgin  Run  Lake. 

So  after  more  than  a week  of  the  place  intruding  on  my 
phone  calls,  trips  to  the  post  office  and  the  “Frugal  Gourmet,” 

I couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I loaded  up  the  car  and  headed 
south  from  my  home  outside  of  Pittsburgh  into  Fayette  County. 

Though  it  had  been  at  least  15  years  since  my  last  trip  to 
Virgin  Run,  the  roads  came  back  with  surprising  familiarity,  as 
did  the  fishing.  Working  the  narrow,  weedy  backwater  of  the 
lake,  I took  the  same  10-inch  bass  and  palm-sized  bluegills  of 
my  high  school  days.  But  it  wasn’t  the  catch  that  mattered.  A 
thirst  had  been  quenched. 

Making  my  way  home  in  the  dark  that  night,  enjoying  an 
expensive  cigar  a friend  had  given  me,  I began  to  think  about 
ordinary  lakes  and  streams.  Waters  like  Virgin  Run  and  Four 
Mile  Run,  another  haven  of  my  high  school  and  college  days, 
that  come  sans  trophies  or  heavy  hatches,  and  with  no 
reputation  or  significance  to  anyone  except  the  people  who 
fish  them. 

The  first  time  I saw  Virgin  Run  was  the  summer  of  1967. 
There  was  my  Dad,  my  brother  and  me.  I was  16  and 
my  brother  was  13.  My  Dad  had  taken  us  to  fish  for 
bass.  It  was  his  favorite  quarry,  one  which  a steady  diet  of  night 
shift  had  deprived  him  for  the  past  few  years.  We  went  armed 
with  boxes  of  plugs  and  spoons  and  plastic  worms,  many  of 
them  newly  purchased  for  the  occasion,  but  not  a single  worm. 

Although  both  my  brother  and  I had  been  fishing  local  ponds 
and  lakes  for  several  years  by  then,  our  expertise  was  in  the  Tom 
Sawyer  world  of  bluegills,  crappies,  catfish  and  live  bait.  Our 
knowledge  of  artificial  lures  was  limited  to  what  we  had  read  in 
the  three  or  four  outdoor  magazines  that  found  their  way  into 
our  home  every  month  and  some  chewed,  chipped  and  repainted 
lures  handed  down  by  our  Dad. 

Actually,  those  old  lures  probably  would  have  worked  fine, 
except  the  only  times  we  bothered  to  try  them  were  hot 
afternoons  when  worms  wouldn’t  even  produce  bluegills  and 
boredom  had  led  to  distraction.  The  times  when  the  fish  were 
hitting  were  too  exciting  to  take  a chance  on  using  lures  and 
missing  out  on  the  action.  It  was  a classic  “Catch  22”  situation. 

If  our  knowledge  of  lures  was  limited,  our  experience  with  live 
bass  was  next  to  nonexistent.  At  its  best,  it  involved  the  odd, 
terribly  unlucky  creatures  who  a couple  of  times  a summer 
hooked  themselves  on  one  of  the  minnows  or  crayfish  we 
would  cast  as  far  as  possible  with  the  vague  aim  of  catching  “a 
big  one.” 


So  approaching  Virgin  Run  without  live  bait  was  a leap 
of  faith,  and  one  not  taken  without  second  thoughts. 

As  one  of  my  college  psychology  instructors  would 
point  out  years  later,  there  is  a difference  between  intellectually 
understanding  a concept  (translation:  reading  it  in  a magazine) 
and  knowing  it  (translation:  catching  fish).  The  magazines  said 
that  artificial  lures  would  catch  more  bass  than  bait.  Okay.  But 
we  knew  minnows  and  crayfish  worked,  a few  times,  anyway. 

Fortunately,  Virgin  Run  was  generous,  willing  to  send  enough 
small  bass  chasing  after  my  offerings  to  build  confidence.  As  the 
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summer  wore  on,  I began  to  think  less  about  live  bait  and  more 
about  lures,  especially  surface  plugs.  I fell  in  love  with  the  way  a 
fish  would  come  up  out  of  the  water  to  hit  one.  Jitterbugs, 

Hula  Poppers  and,  though  not  strictly  a surface  plug,  Rapala 
minnows  became  my  favorites.  It  was  a safe  collection — one  that 
had  produced  for  decades  by  then,  and  continues  today. 

By  continually  reading  and  listening  to  my  Dad,  I also  learned 
where  to  fish  for  bass  that  first  summer.  Edges  produced  the 
best  for  me,  probably  because  I fished  them  the  most.  I liked 
the  edges  of  the  cattails  growing  along  the  banks  and  the 


weedbeds  farther  out.  Openings  in  the  weeds  proved  good,  too, 
but  became  less  desirable  after  stopping  to  remove  a half-pound 
of  vegetation  from  my  plug  a couple  of  dozen  times. 

The  dropoff  where  the  backwater  joined  the  main  deeper  part 
of  the  lake  was  another  good  spot.  My  Dad  often  took  fish 
from  it  using  plastic  worms.  Despite  the  fact  it  held  bigger  fish, 

I shied  away  from  it  most  of  the  time  because  the  action  was 
underwater.  1 preferred  catching  10  small  bass  on  the  surface  to 
one  larger  fish  below. 


B 


esides  teaching  me  about  bass,  Virgin  Run  also  became 
a sanctuary,  especially  during  our  second  season  on  it — 
the  summer  of  1968. 

I was  17  when  I graduated  from  high  school,  and  Vietnam 
was  not  in  my  immediate  future.  Actually,  college  was  on  the 
horizon.  But  older  guys  I knew  already  had  gone  and  come 
back  shaking  and  smoking  one  cigarette  after  another,  and  in 
1968  nobody  knew  what  would  happen  next. 
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It  sounds  like  one  of  those  made-up 

SENTIMENTAL  FISHING  STORIES  NOW,  BUT  IT’S 
ABSOLUTELY  TRUE.  THAT  WAS  THE  LAST  TIME 
I WAS  ALONE  WITH  MY  BROTHER  ON  A 
STREAM.  An  ACCIDENT  CLAIMED  HIM  THREE 

MONTHS  LATER. 


January  saw  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  launch  the 
Tet  Offensive,  this  after  years  of  all  the  generals  and  politicians 
telling  us  that  there  was  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  April 
filled  the  newspapers  with  the  news  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King’s 
assassination.  In  June  my  mother  woke  me  with  the  words, 

“they  shot  Kennedy.”  In  August  riots  highlighted  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  Chicago.  November,  Richard 
Nixon  was  elected  President.  Virgin  Run  seemed  to  be  the  last 
place  where  things  were  the  way  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

Partly  because  I had  read  it  was  the  way  to  catch  the  most 
bass  and  partly  because  I was  worried  about  living  as  much  as 
possible  before  1 ended  up  dead  in  a rice  paddy,  I took  up  tly 
fishing  that  second  summer  on  Virgin  Run. 

Fly  fishing  in  the  late  1960s  was  a different  sport  than 
today.  To  begin  with,  it  was  all  1 could  do  to  match  a 
line  with  a rod.  Half  the  lines  designated  their  weights 
and  tapers  by  the  old  lettering  system — HCH,  HDH — the  other 
half  employed  the  new  number  system — WF  6,  DT  5.  Rods, 
certainly  those  in  my  local  sporting  goods  stores,  only  listed  their 
lengths,  and  even  the  Orvis  catalog  was  in  black  and  white. 

After  weeks  of  research,  though,  1 settled  on  an  eight-foot 
fiberglass  rod,  with  all  of  six  guides,  a single-action  reel,  HCH 
line  and  four  tapered  leaders.  It  was  the  outfit  suggested  by  one 
of  my  favorite  writers,  and  must  have  weighed  a pound.  1 
shelled  out  $25  for  it,  or  a good  chunk  of  my  graduation 
money.  But  I was  the  only  person  I knew  who  owned  one. 

To  use  with  the  outfit,  1 bought  a dozen  Hies  in  a round, 
plastic  container.  They  were  made  in  Taiwan  and  cost  77  cents. 
They  included  a Royal  Coachman,  the  only  one  I knew,  a Light 
Cahill,  a March  Brown,  a Professor  and  McGinty,  whose  black 
and  yellow  striped  body  instantly  struck  my  fancy.  I reasoned 
that  it  looked  like  a bee,  an  insect  everybody  knew,  so  it  had  to 
be  good. 

Some  fishermen  today  still  think  that  learning  to  cast  a 
fly  is  difficult,  but  help  is  easy  to  find.  It  comes  not 
only  in  the  form  of  articles  and  books,  but  also  in 
videos  and  even  schools.  In  1968,  though,  1 was  alone.  The  few 
people  I saw  with  fly  rods  were  using  bait.  Every  time  I walked 
out  on  Virgin  Run,  I could  feel  eyes  staring  at  me.  “I  was 
watchin’  you,”  was  something  1 heard  every  day,  usually 
followed  by,  “How’s  that  thing  work?  Pretty  good?  1 always 
wanted  to  try  it.” 

The  realization  I was  on  display  often  resulted  in  wrapping  the 
line  around  the  end  of  my  rod,  or  catching  a golden  rod  on  the 
backcast,  or  putting  my  fly  in  the  cattails,  or  snapping  it  off 
completely.  More  than  once  I found  myself  wishing  1 did  not 
have  to  walk  back  along  the  same  path  past  the  same  people, 


which  is  why  1 got  to  know  Virgin  Run’s  backwater  so  well. 

Fewer  fishermen  went  there. 

But  I caught  fish,  to  both  my  surprise  and  relief.  My  proudest 
moment  was  the  evening  a 14-inch  largemouth  latched  on  to  my 
Light  Cahill.  1 landed  it  buried  in  a shroud  of  weeds  on  a one- 
pound-test  leader,  I didn’t  use  the  word  tippel  then.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  reason  to  use  such  a light  tippet,  except  that  I had 
read  it  would  help  me  catch  more  fish,  and  1 wanted  to  say  I 
had  caught  fish  on  a one-pound-test  line. 

After  my  summer  on  Virgin  Run  and  a year  of  college,  1 
concluded  it  was  time  to  start  fly  fishing  for  trout.  Most 
of  the  stories  I found  on  the  subject  involved  trout,  so  I 
assumed  there  must  be  something  special  about  it.  But  I knew 
even  less  about  fly  fishing  for  trout  in  the  streams  than  about 
bass  in  lakes.  So  not  wanting  to  relive  the  embarrassment  I had 
known  on  Virgin  Run,  I set  my  sights  on  Four  Mile  Run. 

Lying  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Westmoreland  County,  Four 
Mile  Run  was  known  to  me  because  my  uncle  and  aunt  had  a 
cottage  along  it.  I thought  the  portion  near  their  cottage  would 
be  a good  place  to  experiment  with  fly  fishing  for  trout  because 
it  was  stocked  and,  more  importantly,  we  never  saw  anybody 
on  it. 

In  solitude  then  1 gradually  worked  the  kinks  out  of  my 
casting,  or  as  many  as  possible  with  the  outfit  I was  using,  and 
took  my  first  trout  on  a fly.  It  was  a brookie  of  nine  or  10 
inches.  It  somehow  made  it  through  the  chubs  I was  catching  to 
grab  my  Taiwanese  March  Brown  as  it  passed  in  a classic  wet  fly 
swing,  something  I didn’t  know  anything  about  at  the  time. 

All  that  season  and  next,  I raced  every  chance  I got  to  Four 
Mile  Run.  One  day  I got  so  lucky  that  I caught  a brown  trout 
of  12  inches  on  a nymph  fished  dead-drift  upstream.  I watched 
the  end  of  my  line  until  it  stopped,  like  the  books  said,  lifted  the 
rod  tip  up  and  there  it  was  on  the  other  end. 

After  those  two  wonderful  seasons,  school  and  a summer 
job  in  a steel  mill  ate  up  my  time  and  energy. 

I managed  to  fish  a few  other  ordinary  places, 
but  didn’t  get  back  to  Four  Mile  Run  for  four  years.  I fished  it 
a few  times  that  season  and  moved  on,  confident  in  my  abilities. 

Then  one  weekend,  after  I had  settled  into  a new  job  and  my 
own  apartment,  I felt  an  urge  to  return.  It  was  early  May  and 
had  been  raining  hard  for  three  days.  I knew  the  stream  would 
be  running  high  and  muddy  before  I left,  but  it  did  not  matter. 

I needed  to  be  outside  more  than  anything  else. 

When  I reached  Four  Mile  Run,  the  situation  was  even  worse 
than  I had  imagined.  Its  water  was  the  color  of  coffee  and  there 
were  tree  limbs  tumbling  through  it.  Fishing  was  an  impossibility. 
But  when  I walked  around  the  bend  I saw  a fisherman  casting 
into  the  mess.  Though  I could  see  no  value  in  his  exercise,  it 
made  me  feel  my  own  lack  of  determination.  Then  I realized 
that  it  was  my  brother. 

It  sounds  like  one  of  those  made-up  sentimental  fishing  stories 
now,  but  it’s  absolutely  true.  That  was  the  last  time  I was  alone 
with  my  brother  on  a stream.  An  accident  claimed  him  three 
months  later. 

I didn’t  go  back  to  Four  Mile  Run  for  five  or  six  years.  Then 
one  day  I was  remembering  my  brother  and  decided  it  was  time 
to  visit.  Because  three  new  cottages  lined  the  water  where  we  met 
that  day,  I didn’t  fish.  I only  looked  for  a few  minutes  and  then 

drove  away.  I haven’t  been  back  since.  Still,  I’ll  always  be  

grateful  for  the  ordinary  places.  [pa] 
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Annual  Report 

Fiscal  Year  1987 


June  30,  1988,  marked  the  completion  of 
122  years  since  creation  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission,  one  of  the  oldest 
fisheries  organizations  in  the  world.  The 
Commission  met  six  times  during  the  year, 
first  in  July  1987.  At  that  time,  annual 
elections  were  held  and  Joan  Plumly  of 
Jenkintown  was  elected  Commission  presi- 
dent and  Leon  Reed  of  Honesdale  was 
elected  vice  president  to  serve  during  the 
1987-88  fiscal  year. 

In  November  of  1987,  the  governor’s 
Personnel  Office  gave  final  approval  to  the 
agency  reorganization  plan  that  had  been 
adopted  and  partially  implemented  by  the 
Commission  in  January  1987.  This  final 
approval  permitted  us  to  fill  many  key  va- 
cancies resulting  from  a large  number  of 
retirements  that  occurred  early  in  1987. 
The  plan  created  six  bureaus,  one  for  each 
of  the  major  program  responsibilities 
within  the  Commission,  and  an  office  of 
legal  and  environmental  affairs.  These 
seven  key  groups,  along  with  the  Executive 
Office  staff,  are  responsible  for  all  agency 
program  management  and  administration. 

Staffing  of  the  new  management  team 
required  the  recruitment  and  selection  of 
six  individuals  to  fill  top  staff  positions, 
along  with  several  other  key  positions  at 
division  and  section  chief  levels.  New  bu- 
reau directors  appointed  during  this  period 
included  Jim  Young,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Property  and  Facilities  Manage- 
ment; John  Simmons,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Boating;  A1  Mayhew,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Administration;  and 
Dennis  Guise,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Chief  Counsel,  Planning  and  Environ- 
mental Regulation. 

In  addition,  Joseph  Greene  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  new  legislative  liaison,  and 
Larry  Hoffman  was  brought  aboard  to 
serve  as  the  executive  assistant.  New  divi- 


sion chiefs  named  were  John  Arway,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Environmental  Services; 
Dennis  Ricker,  chief  of  the  Coldwater 
Propagation  Division;  and  Eugene  Banker 
returned  to  head  up  the  newly  formed 
Property  Services  Division.  Several  gaps 
still  remain  in  completing  selection  of  the 
new  agency  management  team,  but  sub- 
stantial progress  is  expected  by  1989. 

Much  effort  was  expanded  by  the  exec- 
utive staff  to  assess  current  public  needs 
for  the  many  programs  administered  by 
the  agency,  and  determine  which  resources 
are  required  to  maintain  present  opera- 
tional levels  and  improve  and  expand  serv- 
ices to  the  many  Commonwealth 
fishermen  and  boaters.  These  assessments 
showed  that  four  major  legislative  actions 
were  urgently  needed,  and  much  staff  ef- 
fort has  been  expended  to  gain  support  for 
these  efforts. 

The  assessments  also  revealed  that  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  Commonwealth’s  fishing 
and  boating  prograins  continues  to  grow 
as  more  and  more  people  enjoy  the  variety 
of  recreational  opportunities  provided  by 
the  Commission.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  1.8  million  Pennsylvanians  partici- 
pated in  our  fishing  programs,  and  surveys 
show  that  more  than  2.5  million  Pennsyl- 
vanians participated  in  some  form  of 
boating.  This  means  that  approximately 
20  percent  of  the  state’s  population  had 
direct  exposure  to  Commission  programs, 
and  these  numbers  are  expected  to  increase 
as  we  expand  our  educational  efforts  and 
as  public  interest  in  water-based  recrea- 
tional pursuits  continues  to  grow. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
this  fiscal  year  was  the  successful  acquisi- 
tion of  Boiling  Springs  Lake  in  the  town 
of  Boiling  Springs.  This  successful  acquisi- 
tion effort  serves  as  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  agency-public  cooperation.  It 


included  participation  by  the  Appalachian 
Trails  Council,  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  pri- 
vate donors  and  many  Boiling  Springs 
area  residents  who  gave  freely  of  their 
time,  gifts  and  energies  to  pull  together  all 
parties  to  reach  a final  agreement. 

Boiling  Springs  is  the  largest  and  per- 
haps most  valuable  spring  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  it  is  now  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  a total 
cost  to  the  fishermen  of  only  $51,000. 

Continued  progress  was  made  by  our 
active,  visible  fisheries  and  development 
programs,  and  our  law  enforcement  field 
forces  were  strengthened  by  the  comple- 
tion of  a new  training  school  class  in  June 
1988,  which  permitted  us  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  to  fully  staff  all  waterways 
conservation  officer  districts. 

The  Commission’s  boating  program 
and  boating  safety  efforts  continue  to 
grow  rapidly  and  maintain  a position  of 
high  respect  among  the  many  boating  pro- 
grams within  the  United  States.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  Information 
conducted  a pilot  program  that  brought 
aquatic  resource  education  into  the  public 
school  system  and  also  embarked  on  a 
major  needs  assessment  to  determine  the 
direction  of  future  educational  programs. 
The  Bureau  also  stepped  up  efforts  to  in- 
crease agency  communication  with  the 
public  and  the  media. 

The  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
tackled  the  problem  of  inadequate  space 
for  the  Executive  Office  functions  in  the 
Harrisburg  area  by  leasing  a new 
warehouse-service  facility.  This  building  is 
now  being  integrated  into  the  Commis- 
sion’s Harrisburg  complex  to  help  alleviate 
crowded  and  inadequate  office  and  sup- 
port facilities.  When  this  change  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  allow  the  Commission  to 
reduce  its  number  of  leased  facilities  from 
six  to  three  in  the  Harrisburg  area. 

In  summary,  the  1987-88  year  was  one 
of  major  change  and  much  accomplish- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  Commission 
President  Joan  Plumly  and  Commission 
Vice  President  Leon  Reed.  The  10- 
member  Commission,  the  5-member 
Boating  Advisory  Board,  and  the  418- 
member  Commission  staff  developed  a 
closely  bonded  working  relationship, 
which  sets  the  stage  for  continued  and  fu- 
ture progress  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

Edward  R.  Miller 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Russ  Getlig 
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Bureau  of  Education 
and  Information 

To  carry  out  its  mission  of  conducting 
public  education  and  information  pro- 
grams that  promote  fishing  and  boating 
and  improved  aquatic  resources  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Bureau  of  Education  and  In- 
formation spends  about  five  percent  of  the 
Commission’s  budget  and  operates  with  a 
staff  of  13  full-time  employees.  In 
addition,  a volunteer  corps  of  20  people 
helps  with  public  relations  efforts  for 
the  bureau. 

To  reach  the  sportsmen  and  women  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  bureau  publishes  two 
magazines,  produces  statewide  radio  pro- 
grams and  news  releases,  provides  numer- 
ous publications  and  sponsors  an  Angler 
Recognition  Program.  To  educate  and  in- 
form all  citizens  of  the  importance  of  our 
aquatic  resources,  the  bureau  sponsors  a 
Keystone  Aquatic  Resource  Education 
program  (KARE),  a youth  program  called 
PLAY  (Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling 
Youth),  visitor  center  exhibits,  and  exposi- 
tions such  as  the  King  of  Prussia  Fishing 
and  Boating  ’88  Expo.  The  theme  for 
1988  was  “Take  a Break  in  ’88 — Go  Fish- 
ing and  Boating.” 


able  to  increase  its  efficiency,  which  should 
allow  even  better  service  to  the  public. 


Pennsylvania 

ANG 

The  Keystone  State’s  Official  Fishing  Magazine 

Pennsylvania  Angler 

With  a circulation  of  about  52,000,  the 
Angler  keeps  Pennsylvania  fishermen  up 
to  date  on  their  sport,  clues  them  in  to  the 
most  desirable  fishing  waters,  educates 
them  on  a wide  range  of  conservation  sub- 
jects, and  informs  them  of  Commission 
decisions  and  actions.  In  its  57th  year  of 
publication,  the  Angler  is  still  the  most 
visible  public  information  effort  of  the 
Fish  Commission. 

During  this  past  fiscal  year,  the  maga- 
zine’s editing,  writing  and  illustrations 
have  won  several  regional  and  national 
awards. 


BOAT 

PennsylvaniaWm 


Take  a Break 

~*88 


- Go  Fishing  & Boating 


With  the  addition  of  personal  com- 
puters to  the  office,  the  bureau  has  been 


Boat  Pennsylvania 

About  13,000  boating  enthusiasts  read 
Boat  Pennsylvania,  a quarterly  magazine 
that  features  articles  for  everyone  from 
motorboaters  to  sailors  and  canoeists.  The 
informative  how-to  articles,  where-to  fea- 
tures, safety  reminders  and  other  boating 
features  are  popular  with  this  group  of 
sporting  enthusiasts. 


In  addition  to  Pennsylvania  Angler’s 
sharp  conservation  focus,  the 
magazine  is  a friend  to  Pennsylvania 
fishermen.  How-to  articles  and  where- 
to-go  features  are  its  mainstays. 


Education 

The  main  accomplishment  of  the  Edu- 
cation Section  in  1988  was  completion  of  a 
five-year  Keystone  Aquatic  Resource  Edu- 
cation plan  that  addresses  the  environmen- 
tal education  needs  of  Pennsylvania 
citizens.  The  plan  will  use  75  percent  fed- 
eral funding,  available  under  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Act,  to  support  teacher  training 
and  aquatic  resource  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  school  systems.  It  will  also  allow 


the  Fish  Commission  to  expand  its  Volun- 
teer Education  Corps  and  offer  basic 
fishing  skills  courses  and  training  to 
youngsters  throughout  the  state. 

The  initiation  of  this  program  will  mark 
a milestone  in  the  Commission’s  efforts  to 
address  the  measured  educational  needs 
of  the  state’s  youth,  anglers  and  general 
public. 


In  addition  to  developing  a five-year  ed- 
ucation plan,  the  section  provided  newslet- 
ters to  over  3,500  elementary  school 
students  through  its  PLAY  pilot  program. 
Working  with  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writer’s  Association,  more  than  2,000 
children  received  free  PLAY  memberships 
with  funds  made  available  through  the 
Will  Johns  Memorial  Fund.  The  20  mem- 
bers of  the  Volunteer  E&I  Corps  provided 
over  1,000  hours  of  service  with  speaking 
engagements,  conservation  camps,  sport 
shows  and  other  public  education  and  in- 
formation activities. 
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Media  relations 

Newspaper  coverage  increased  nearly 
seven  percent  in  1988,  and  boating  cover- 
age was  up  more  than  30  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  The  first  Press  Appreciation 
Day  was  acknowledged  as  a success  by  the 


select  members  of  the  outdoor  press  who 
attended. 

The  section  compiled  the  ever-popular 
trout  stocking  schedule  for  1988  and  pub- 
lic demand  for  it  continues  to  increase. 
The  “Resource  First”  poster  and  cam- 


paign, conceived  by  this  section,  took  First 
Place  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League’s  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Ethics  Contest. 

Broadcasting 

Approximately  60  stations  across  the 
state  air  the  Commission’s  weekly  radio 
program.  The  three-minute  program  cov- 
ers subjects  that  include  fish  and  fishing, 
boating  opportunities,  amphibians  and 
reptiles,  aquatic  environmental  concerns 
and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  anglers, 
boaters  and  the  general  public. 

Publications 

Sportsmen,  educators,  students  and 
others  depend  on  Commission  booklets, 
pamphlets  and  wall  charts  to  provide 
where-to  and  how-to  information  on  fish- 
ing and  boating  and  aquatic  environmen- 
tal concerns.  Most  publications  are  free  to 
the  public;  some  have  a nominal  cost. 

Graphic  services 

Award-winning  graphics  (such  as  the 
“Resource  First”  poster)  were  produced 


by  the  bureau’s  artist-illustrator  for  all  the 
Commission’s  publications.  Graphic  de- 
sign services  include  layout  and  design  of 
publications,  illustrations  and  assistance 
with  printing. 


f 


The  Fish  Commission ’s  educational  efforts  include  explaining  in 
articles,  exhibits  and  other  programs  the  value  of  wetlands 
(above),  how  they  harbor  many  amphibians  and  reptiles,  and 
how  sportspeople  and  conservationists  can  help  protect  wetlands. 


Commission  personnel  monitor  pollution,  find  ways  to  abate  it 
and  apprehend  those  who  cause  it.  Above  is  the  Conemaugh 
River,  Cambria  County. 
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Fulfillment  Section 

This  section  handles  the  subscriptions 
for  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Boat  Penn- 
sylvania. In  addition,  the  three  staff  mem- 
bers receive  and  process  thousands  of 
orders  annually  for  publications,  Angler 
ball  caps  and  other  items  the  Commission 
sells. 

Angler  Recognition  Program 

This  past  year  the  Fish  Commission  rec- 
ognized about  1,800  anglers  with  awards. 
New  state  records  since  the  last  report  in- 
clude white  perch,  sauger  and  brown 
trout.  In  addition,  conservation  awards 
were  sent  to  many  individuals  and  clubs 
that  participated  in  conservation-related 
activities. 

Public  relations 

Expo  ’88,  held  at  the  King  of  Prussia 
Mall,  was  the  highlight  of  the  year’s  public 
relations  efforts.  Thirty  exhibits  were  set 
up  for  the  four-day  event.  Commission 
employees  demonstrated  how  to  make 
lures,  cast,  fillet  and  cook  fish  and  an- 
swered questions  and  handed  out  literature 
to  a large  and  enthusiastic  crowd. 

Bureau  staff  also  helped  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Southwest  Regional  Head- 
quarters building  in  Somerset,  the  state 
Envirothon,  promotion  efforts  for  Na- 
tional Fishing  Week  and  Fish-for-Free 
Day,  planning  for  a statewide  environmen- 
tal education  conference  and  other  public 
relations  efforts. 


Bureau  of  Property 
and  Facilities 
Management 

Divisions  of  Engineering  & 
Technical  Services  and 
Construction  & 
Maintenance  Services 

The  work  of  the  divisions  of  Engineer- 
ing & Technical  Services  and  Construction 
& Maintenance  Services  is  related  and 
therefore  described  as  a combined  report. 
During  this  fiscal  year  their  dedicated 
work  forces  of  skilled  engineering,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  personnel  con- 
tinued to  carry  out  a major  share  of  the 
Fish  Commission’s  program  to  promote 
and  provide  for  safe  public  use  of  recrea- 


tional waters.  The  responsibilities  toward 
that  program  and  many  other  related  ac- 
tivities include  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  access  areas,  lakes,  hatcheries 
and  administrative  facilities;  the  improve- 
ment and  restoration  of  fish  migration  and 
water  quality;  and  furnishing  engineering 
and  technical  services  for  other  Fish  Com- 
mission activities,  local  governments  and 
sportsmen’s  groups. 

The  access  area  system  consists  of  over 
250  developed  properties  throughout  the 
state.  The  following  are  the  most  notable 
projects  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year. 

East  Fredericktown  Access,  Mononga- 
hela  River,  Fayette  County.  Completed 
year-long  process  of  securing  permits  and 
approvals  and  began  construction  of  park- 
ing and  motorboat  launching  facilities. 

Walnut  Creek  Access,  Lake  Erie,  Erie 
County.  After  obtaining  required  state  and 
federal  permits,  dredged  marina  basin 
and  entry  channel.  Repaired  damaged 
light  pole  and  a section  of  underground 
waterline. 

Bradys  Bend  Access,  Allegheny  River, 
Armstrong  County.  Completed  construc- 
tion of  a seasonally  installed  floating  dock 
system,  including  a navigation  light. 

Harveys  Lake  Access,  Luzerne  County. 
Began  process  of  contracting  for  the  drill- 
ing of  a well  to  supply  water  to  a comfort 
station  that  is  scheduled  for  construction 
next  year. 

Proposed  Appletree  Road  Access,  N. 
Branch  Susquehanna  River,  Luzerne 
County.  Completed  process  of  securing 
permits  and  scheduled  construction  to  be- 
gin following  substantial  completion  of 
the  E.  Fredericktown  Access. 

Proposed  Marietta  Access,  Susque- 
hanna River,  Lancaster  County.  Com- 
pleted engineering  design  and  began 
year-long  process  of  securing  local,  state 
and  federal  permits  to  construct  parking 
and  motorboat  launching  facilities. 

Proposed  new  access  site  development 
projects.  Fishermen’s  Cove,  Allegheny 
River,  Venango  County;  Milton,  West 
Branch  Susquehanna  River,  Northumber- 
land County;  Little  Beaver  Creek,  Ohio 
River,  Beaver  County;  Kilbuck,  Ohio 
River,  Allegheny  County;  and  Great  Bend, 
North  Branch  Susquehanna  River,  Sus- 
quehanna County.  Began  or  continued  a 
prerequisite  archaeological  survey  of  each 
site,  the  results  of  which  will  affect  a proj- 
ect’s feasibility. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  projects 
performed  for  the  Fish  Commission’s 
hatchery  and  administrative  facilities. 

Bellefonte  Fish  Culture  Station,  Centre 


County.  Completed  construction  of  three 
half-acre  earthen  ponds,  including  con- 
crete control  works  and  renovation  of  in- 
take aqueduct  and  warming  pond.  Began 
design  of  two  additional  ponds.  Super- 
vised the  contract  rehabilitation  of  well  tt\ . 
Prepared  specifications  to  purchase  a verti- 
cal turbine  deep-well  pump.  Studied  ca- 
pacity of  stand-by  generator  to  handle 
another  pump.  Secured  permits  for  con- 
struction of  a waterline  from  wells  at  Up- 
per Spring  Creek  Unit  to  Lower  Spring 
Creek  Unit  raceway  system. 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Centre  County.  Installed  automatic  restart 
switch  on  drive  unit  for  main  hatchhouse 
pump,  new  chlorinator  for  domestic  water 
supply,  and  time  clocks  to  control  aeration 
pumps.  Repaired  area  lighting,  raceway 
outlets,  bridge  decking,  water  pump 
and  lines  in  hatchhouse,  and  painted  wet 
lab  floor. 

Big  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station,  Cum- 
berland County.  Completed  design  of  ren- 
ovations and  renovated  the  administration 
building  adding  accommodations  for  the 
handicapped,  the  installation  of  heat-con- 
serving  insulation,  and  the  installation  of  a 
new  heating  system.  Installed  new  emer- 
gency stand-by  generator  and  automatic 
starters  for  the  station’s  three  main 
pumps.  Repaired  area  lighting  and  electri- 
cal lines  to  the  domestic  well  and  upper 
aerator. 

Corry  Fish  Culture  Station,  Erie 
County.  Supervised  contract  repair  of  hatch- 
house  roof.  Began  process  of  obtaining 
permits  to  dredge  Spencer  Run,  which  if 
not  dredged  would  flood  the  annex  unit. 
Investigated  problem  of  undersized  stand- 
by generators  at  the  annex  and  Foster 
units.  Repaired  safety  switch  at  the  Union 
City  Unit. 

Fairview  Fish  Culture  Station,  Erie 
County.  Prepared  design  and  cost  estimate 
for  piping  alterations  to  divide  over- 
topping flow  through  raceway  and  mid- 
point aerator  to  better  control  discharge  of 
compounds  used  for  treatment  of  fish  in 
the  raceways. 

Huntsdale  Fish  Culture  Station,  Cum- 
berland County.  Investigated  pump  motor 
failure  and  specified  corrective  measures. 
Designed  bird  predation  control  device 
and  supervised  installation  of  an  experi- 
mental unit. 

Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station,  Erie 
County.  Completed  construction  of  new 
dwelling  for  station  superintendent.  De- 
signed material-handling  system  to  collect 
and  pump  underground  electric  line  to  the 
pump  house  and  for  new  electric  heating 
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elements  and  thermostats  for  the  adminis- 
tration building.  Supervised  the  contract 
rehabilitation  of  well  #5.  Prepared  spec- 
ification for  an  electrical  maintenance 
contract. 

Oswayo  Fish  Culture  Station,  Potter 
County.  Installed  stand-by  pump  that  op- 
erates on  natural  gas. 

Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Centre  County.  Continued  design  of  pro- 
duction wastewater  treatment  facility  in- 
cluding collection  system,  clarifier, 
polishing  ponds,  and  outfall  structure, 
which  when  constructed  and  operational 
will  bring  the  station  into  compliance  with 
the  latest  provisions  of  the  Federal  Clean 
Water  Act  and  Pennsylvania’s  Clean 
Streams  Law.  Constructed  new  spring  en- 
closure and  reconditioned  existing  pumps 
and  electrical  panels.  Constructed  stand- 
by generator  enclosure.  Installed  new  gas 
furnace  and  ducts  in  garage  building  and  a 
new  chlorinator  for  the  domestic  water 
system.  Completed  design  and  began  ren- 
ovation of  hatchhouse  rearing  facilities. 
Completed  plans  and  specifications  of  a 
new  dwelling  for  the  station  superintend- 
ent. Tylersville  Unit.  Replaced  domestic 
water  pump  in  the  station  foreman’s  resi- 
dence and  installed  new  area  security  light- 
ing. Cedar  Spring  Unit.  Installed  ground 
rods  on  electrical  service  to  eliminate  elec- 
trical leakage  to  fish  loading  elevators. 

Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Wayne  County.  Continued  preliminary  de- 
sign of  fish  viewing  tank  to  be  perma- 
nently exhibited  in  an  open  pavilion. 
Supervised  contract  installation  of  a new 
vertical  turbine  pump  in  well  #3.  Studied 
equipment  requirements  for  an  alarm  and 
monitoring  system  including  water  level 
switches,  heating  system  monitors,  and 
generator  power  system  monitors  using  a 
multiplex  system  to  transmit  back  to  a cen- 
tral location. 

Reynoldsdale  Fish  Culture  Station,  Bed- 
ford County.  Supervised  contract  repair 
and  replacement  of  visitor  center  and  ad- 
ministration building  roofs.  Prepared  spec- 
ifications to  purchase  the  installation  of  an 
explosion-proof  underground  gasoline 
storage  tank.  Repaired  safety  switch  for 
aeration  pumps. 

Tionesta  Fish  Culture  Station,  Forest 
County.  Began  preliminary  design  of  new 
visitor  center  complex.  Cleaned  and  re- 
graded drainage  ditching. 

Van  Dyke  Fish  Culture  Station,  Juniata 
County.  Conducted  engineering  investiga- 
tion of  equipment  requirements  and  avail- 
ability for  a non-toxic  heat  exchanger 
system  to  temper  rearing  pond  water. 


Regional  Law  Enforcement  Facilities: 

Southeast,  Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  Lancas- 
ter County.  Designed  and  constructed 
addition  to  main  office  building  and  in- 
stalled lighting  and  receptacles  in  shop  and 
garage  building.  Northcentral,  Lamar, 
Clinton  County.  Reshingled  superintend- 
ent’s house  and  garage.  Southcentral, 
Huntsdale,  Cumberland  County.  Repaired 
electric  wiring  in  office  building.  South- 
west, Somerset  Lake,  Somerset  County. 
Continued  investigation  of  a heat  recovery 
system  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
ventilation  system  for  removing  fumes 
from  the  basement  shop  area  of  the  office 
building.  Headquarters  at  Harrisburg.  De- 
signed and  rewired  the  electrical  system  to 
handle  the  office’s  new  computer  system. 
Fisheries  and  Engineering  Office  Building, 
Pleasant  Gap,  Centre  County.  Con- 
structed wood  frame  addition  containing 
eight  offices  for  engineering  and  property 
services  functions. 

Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps 
(PCC)  Program.  By  means  of  this  Com- 
monwealth program  the  Fish  Commission 
furnished  on-the-job  training  to  five  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth,  ages  18  to 
24.  The  PCC  trainees  were  given  hands-on 
work  experience  by  skilled  construction 
trades  personnel.  The  program  was  con- 
ducted at  two  locations,  the  Bellefonte  and 
Pleasant  Gap  Fish  Culture  stations,  Centre 
County.  Some  of  the  work  accom- 
plished consisted  of  the  construction  of 
earthen  rearing  ponds,  concrete  water  con- 
trol structures,  and  a wood  frame  building 
addition. 

In  compliance  with  the  National  Dam 
Safety  Act,  annual  inspections  were  com- 
pleted and  reported  for  the  29  man-made 
lakes  the  Fish  Commission  controls.  Be- 
sides repairs  and  preventive  maintenance, 
the  dam  program  involved  the  preliminary 
engineering  investigation  of  a proposed 
dam  site  on  Beaver  Creek,  Clarion 
County.  The  spillway  was  rip-rapped  and 
deflector  stones  added  to  the  outlet  struc- 
ture of  Kahle  Lake,  Clarion  County.  A 
new  culvert  pipe  was  installed  in  the  ser- 
vice road  for  Struble  Lake,  Chester 
County.  In  preparation  for  test  borings, 
trees  were  cleared  from  the  two  dams  at 
Hereford  Manor  Lakes,  Beaver  County. 
Contract  test  boring  of  the  dam  was  com- 
pleted at  Leaser  Lake,  Lehigh  County. 
Sluiceway  repair  work  was  designed  for 
Hankins  Pond,  Wayne  County.  Com- 
pleted demolition  of  “red-cover”  dam  at 
Icedale  Lake,  Chester  County.  Continued 
engineering  redesign  of  new  embankment 
for  Fords  Lake,  Lackawanna  County. 


The  maintenance  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s statewide  system  of  public  use  facili- 
ties continued  to  be  performed  by 
five  regionally  headquartered  mainten- 
ance crews. 

Division  of 
Property  Services 

Division  of  Property  Services  is  com- 
prised of  three  sections:  Real  Estate, 
Adopt-a-Stream  and  Survey.  Division  ac- 
tivities include  a wide  variety  of  land-  and 
water-related  services  that  form  a base  of 
support  for  overall  Commission  programs. 

This  newly  formed  Division  was  func- 
tional for  only  a part  of  the  1987-88  fiscal 
year. 

Adopt-a-Stream  Section 

The  Adopt-a-Stream  Section  logged  in 
and  approved  86  project  applications  for 
volunteer  cooperators,  with  19  paid  crew 
cooperator  applications,  producing  a total 
of  105  approved  project  applications. 

Approved  applications  consisted  of  24 
new  project  applications,  with  81  continu- 
ing fish  habitat  improvement  projects 
from  fiscal  year  1986-87.  As  of  June  30, 
1988,  51  volunteer  projects  and  11  paid 
crew  projects  were  serviced  by  the  Adopt- 
a-Stream  staff,  making  a total  of  62  proj- 
ects serviced. 

By  June  30,  1988,  a total  of  11  volunteer 
projects  and  3 paid  crew  projects  were  ac- 
complished, totaling  14  accomplished 
projects.  Because  of  the  recent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  previously  separated  Adopt-a- 
Stream  and  Fish  Habitat  Improvement 
programs,  project  accomplishments  do 
not  include  much  of  the  activity  generated 
in  fiscal  year  1987-88. 

The  Adopt-a-Stream  staff  also  assisted 
in  2 aquatic  surveys  of  2 adopted  waters, 
one  fish  salvage  of  a blocked  channel,  plus 
39  educational  programs  with  various 
youth  and  sportsmen  groups. 

Members  of  the  Adopt-a-Stream  staff 
also  attended  various  meetings  with  other 
state  and  federal  agencies  relating  to  fish 
habitat  enhancement. 

Real  Estate  Section 

Real  Estate  Section  acquires  land  rights 
for  fishing  and  boating  access  to  the  pub- 
lic waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  Limited 
funds  for  purchases  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  greater  reliance  on  unconven- 
tional acquisition  methods. 

Some  of  the  1987-88  activities  of  the 
Real  Estate  section  follow: 

• Acquisition.  Children’s  Lake  (also 
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known  as  Boiling  Springs  Lake),  Cumber- 
land County  and  Riverton  Access,  North- 
ampton County  (Delaware  River).  There 
are  properties  under  option  in  Lebanon 
County,  Luzerne  County,  Somerset 
County,  Dauphin  County  and  Columbia 
County. 

• Cooperative  Agreements.  Isle  of  Que 
Access,  Snyder  County  (Susquehanna 
River);  Marilla  Brook  Reservoir,  McKean 
County.  Other  agreements  are  being  nego- 
tiated in  Somerset  County,  Cumberland 
County,  Clinton  County,  and  Venango 
County. 

• 38  investigations  were  conducted,  and 
28  miscellaneous  agreements  were  com- 
pleted. 

Bureau  of  Boating 

Boating  Safety  and 
Education  Division 

The  Commission’s  water  rescue  pro- 
gram continues  to  grow  in  popularity.  The 
program  developed  in  response  to  a need 
for  training  by  people  involved  in  water 
emergency  activities.  Over  100  instructors 
are  now  certified  to  instruct  the  course  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  last  year  550  students 
were  certified  in  one  or  more  of  the  train- 
ing modules. 

An  important  milestone  of  the  program 
took  place  when  the  National  Association 
of  Search  and  Rescue  formally  adopted 
the  program  for  distribution  nationwide  as 
part  of  its  comprehensive  rescue  training 
curriculum. 

The  Boating  and  Water  Safety  Aware- 
ness Program  continues  to  be  offered 
through  Pennsylvania  school  systems,  con- 
servation camps,  scout  organizations  and 
recreation  departments.  Currently,  135  in- 
structors are  regularly  teaching  in  16 
school  districts  and  20  other  locations. 

Six  instructor  workshops  were  con- 
ducted, including  one  at  Slippery  Rock 
University,  which  plans  to  make  the  pro- 
gram a part  of  its  annual  summer  curricu- 
lum. The  thrust  of  this  program  is  to  instill 
in  youth  the  knowledge,  skills  and  com- 
mon sense  that  can  make  them  safer  boat- 
ers in  the  years  to  come. 

“Know  Before  You  Go”  was  the  motto 
for  this  year’s  Safe  Boating  Week.  Over 
200,000  brochures  were  distributed  in  sup- 
port of  this  effort  to  have  an  informed 
boating  public.  The  most  popular  publica- 
tions were  Personal  Flotation  Devices,  Ca- 
noe Safety  and  Survival  in  Cold  Water.  In 


conjunction  with  the  American  Canoe  As- 
sociation, a 22-inch  by  34-inch  color  wall 
chart  illustrating  the  basics  of  river  canoe- 
ing was  produced.  Topics  include  self- 
rescue, equipment  recommendations, 
proper  attire,  running  a shuttle  and  plan- 
ning a float  trip. 

Volunteer  instructors  and  student  in- 
terns were  critically  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  boating  safety  education 
program.  These  volunteers  instructed  wa- 
ter rescue  and  boating  safety  classes,  as- 
sisted at  boating  exhibits,  wrote  handouts, 
developed  audio-visual  aids  and  presented 
demonstrations.  Our  college  interns 
contributed  over  600  hours  of  valuable 
service. 

Boating  accidents 

Whether  it  was  the  weather,  our  boating 
safety  efforts  or  some  combination  of  fac- 
tors, a record  low  number  of  fatalities  was 
reported.  Twelve  deaths  occurred  as  a 
result  of  boating  accidents.  Nine  of  the  fa- 
talities occurred  in  unpowered  or  low- 
powered  boats,  indicating  that  this  class  of 
boats  continues  to  be  the  primary  concern 
for  boating  safety  efforts.  Four  victims 
were  fishing  at  the  times  of  the  accidents. 
The  first  Pennsylvania  fatality  involving  a 
personal  watercraft  also  occurred  in  1988. 

Information  systems 

The  Commission  has  continued  to  up- 
date its  data  processing  capabilities  to  keep 
up  with  the  needs  of  agency  users  and  to 
provide  better  service  to  the  boating  and 
angling  public.  The  mainframe  data  proc- 
essing computer  was  replaced.  This  re- 
placement was  required  to  allow  for  the 
further  expansion  of  data  processing  capa- 
bilities with  which  the  old  equipment 
could  not  keep  up,  and  to  provide  the  ca- 
pability to  communicate  with  regional  law 
enforcement  offices  and  outside  agencies, 
such  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

Microcomputers  were  acquired  for  dis- 
tributive processing.  Removing  some  of 
the  load  from  the  mainframe  allowed  it 
to  be  dedicated  to  large  applications  such 
as  boat  registrations,  citation  records 
and  fishing  license  accounting.  No  major 
new  systems  were  developed  during  the 
past  year. 

Boat  Registration  Division 

Boating  in  Pennsylvania  continues  to 
grow  at  a phenomenal  rate.  Over  265,000 
boats  were  registered,  an  increase  of 
15,000,  or  6 percent,  over  the  previous 
year’s  total.  If  current  trends  continue,  it  is 
expected  that  300,000  boats  will  be  regis- 


tered by  the  year  1990. 

Allegheny  County  continues  to  lead  the 
state  with  over  27,000  registered  boats. 
Bucks  County  is  next,  followed  closely  by 
Luzerne  and  Erie  counties.  Some  60  per- 
cent of  the  boats  registered  in  the  Com- 
monwealth are  under  16  feet  in  length,  but 
this  percentage  is  shrinking  as  larger  boats 
become  more  popular. 

We  are  finding  that  boating  is  becoming 
a family  recreational  activity  and  that  the 
boat  is  used  for  a variety  of  recreational 
pursuits  such  as  cruising,  water  skiing, 
exploring  and  fishing.  Last  year  an  es- 
timated 2.5  million  Pennsylvanians 
enjoyed  boating. 

Bureau  of 
Law  Enforcement 

The  most  significant  occurrence  for  the 
Bureau  was  hiring  new  personnel  to  fill  ex- 
isting vacant  waterways  conservation  offi- 
cer patrol  districts.  Hiring  these  indiv- 
iduals was  not  an  easy  task  and  the  origi- 
nal starting  date  for  their  schooling  had  to 
be  cancelled  because  of  various  reasons 
beyond  our  control.  However,  after  a 
number  of  issues  were  resolved,  the  school 
commenced  on  February  1 . 

The  Conservation  Officer  Training 
School  was  in  session  for  18  weeks  and 
consisted  of  classes  and  study  material  as 
well  as  field  trips  covering:  general  admin- 
istration and  office  procedures;  fisheries 
management;  stream  improvement;  envi- 
ronmental review's  and  pollution  investiga- 
tion; boat  and  vehicle  operation  and 
maintenance;  water  and  ice  rescue;  first 
aid  and  CPR;  public  speaking;  photogra- 
phy and  fishing  skills;  self-defense;  fire- 
arms; fishing  and  boat  laws  and 
regulations;  and  basic  law  enforcement 
procedures. 

This  class  of  officers  graduated  and  was 
assigned  to  field  districts  in  early  June  and 
they  will  be  an  asset  to  Commission  opera- 
tions and  provide  much  public  service.  In 
conjunction  with  the  graduation  of  new 
conservation  officers,  transfer  requests 
from  other  officers  w'ere  considered  and 
made  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  Basic  School,  the  Bureau  con- 
ducted its  annual  in-service  training  for  all 
salaried  officers.  This  yearly  program  in- 
cluded an  update  by  the  new  Executive  Di- 
rector Edward  R.  Miller,  and  all 
Commission  bureaus.  In  addition,  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  media  image  and  verbal 
communication.  Other  topics  included 
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physical  fitness  and  self-defense  tactics. 
Throughout  the  year,  individual  or  small 
groups  of  officers  attended  and/or  partici- 
pated in  various  specialized  job-related 
training. 

Deputies  continue  to  be  a valuable  asset 
to  the  Commission’s  overall  programs  and 
have  participated  in  almost  every  facet  of 
its  varied  operations.  However,  the  three 
areas  of  most  deputy  participation  are  fish 
and  boat  law  enforcement,  public  relations 
and  fish  stocking.  To  make  sure  these  offi- 
cers maintain  proficiency,  annual  regional 
deputy  training  sessions  are  conducted; 
also,  recertification  in  CPR  and  firearms 
qualification  are  provided.  Other  deputy 
training  includes  a 60-hour  Basic  Course 
for  new  deputies  and  a 40-hour  Advanced 
Course  that  includes  water  rescue  and 
boat  operation,  pollution  investigation, 
public  relations  and  the  game  and  wildlife 
code. 

Bureau  officers  perform  many  duties 
other  than  law  enforcement.  This  includes 
attending  many  sportsmen’s  clubs  meet- 
ings, presenting  programs  at  conservation 
camps  and  schools  and  manning  displays 
at  major  sport  shows  such  as  Pittsburgh, 
Allentown,  Harrisburg  and  Cleveland  and 
a major  fishing  and  boating  “Expo”  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Many  anglers 
and  boaters  get  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  officers  and  learn  about  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  in  Pennsylvania  at 
these  various  shows  and  exhibits. 

Other  duties  in  which  Bureau  personnel 
become  involved  are  the  review  of  mine 
drainage,  channel  changes  and  drawdown 
permits;  investigation  of  applications  for 
fishing  license  and  boat  registration  issuing 
agents;  special  activities  permits;  and  in- 
stalling navigation  aids. 

Also,  the  officers  are  involved  with 
much  of  the  coldwater  and  warmwater 
fish  stocking,  including  checking  road 
conditions,  posting  problems  and  main- 
taining landowner  relations. 

The  Bureau  maintains  a good  pollution 
and  stream  disturbance  detection  and  en- 
forcement program  and  over  450  incidents 
were  investigated.  These  cases  consume  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  but  hope- 
fully are  worth  the  effort.  This  work  is 
taken  very  seriously  and  receives  a high 
priority.  Without  good  water  quality  there 
would  be  little  fishing  or  boating  available 
to  our  resource  users. 

Boating  continues  to  grow  at  a very  fast 
pace.  Each  year  there  seem  to  be  many 
new  types  of  watercraft,  both  powered  and 
non-powered,  available  for  use.  Law  en- 
forcement personnel  of  the  Fish  Commis- 


sion are  responsible  for  enforcing  boating 
laws  and  regulations  on  Pennsylvania’s 
waterways.  With  increased  activity,  this  re- 
sponsibility is  getting  to  be  more  difficult 
as  the  number  of  officers  available  is  the 
same  as  15  years  ago.  However,  the  conser- 
vation officers  do  the  best  they  can  under 
the  circumstances.  The  investigation  of 
boating  accidents  is  another  duty  of  con- 
servation officers  but  certainly  not  a pleas- 
ant one  when  injury  or  death  is  involved. 
Pennsylvania  still  has  one  of  the  better 
boating  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or 
drugs  laws.  Because  of  this  and  prudent 
enforcement,  our  waterways  have  re- 
mained relatively  safe. 

Routine  enforcement  of  Pennsylvania’s 
fish  and  boat  laws  and  regulations  resulted 
in  the  prosecution  of  almost  10,000  indi- 
viduals for  a variety  of  violations  includ- 
ing fishing  without  a license,  littering, 
snagging  and  use  of  illegal  devices,  as  well 
as  not  having  a sufficient  number  of  per- 
sonal flotation  devices  on  a boat  and  neg- 
ligent or  reckless  operation  of  a watercraft. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Division  of  Fisheries 
Management 

The  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
is  comprised  of  field  personnel  and  a cen- 


tral office  staff.  The  field  personnel,  seven 
area  fisheries  managers  and  their  support 
staff  are  assigned  on  a drainage-area  basis. 
The  central  office  staff  includes  a clerical 
group  and  a technical  group  of  specialists, 
a rare-and-endangered-species  coordinator, 
a coldwater  unit  leader  and  a warmwater 
unit  leader.  The  role  of  each  specialty 
group  is  to  coordinate  management  of  all 
fisheries  (including  reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians) to  conserve,  protect  and  enhance  the 
fishery  resources  and  provide  optimum 
recreational  fishing  to  the  anglers. 

The  bulk  of  the  Division’s  time  was 
spent  between  two  Dingell-Johnson  Act- 
funded  projects:  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Project  and  the  Technical  Guidance 
Project. 

The  Fisheries  Management  Project  is  a 
plan  designed  to  collect  baseline  data  and 
information  necessary  to  properly  manage 
Pennsylvania’s  diverse  fisheries.  The  proj- 
ect includes  documentation  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  Pennsylvania’s  fisheries, 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
management  plans,  the  dissemination  of 
project  data  to  anglers,  and  the  evaluation 
of  management  techniques  (such  as  stock- 
ing, habitat  manipulation  and  size  and 
creel  limits)  vital  to  optimum  development 
of  management  plans.  A cross-section  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  fisheries  resources 
received  attention  from  management  per- 
sonnel. From  frequent  water  chemistry 
checks  to  intensive  fish  population  studies, 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Bureau  of  Fisheries 

RECORD  OF  FISH  STOCKED 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1987  TO  JUNE  30,  1988 

STATE-FEDERAL  GRAND  TOTAL  SUMMARY 

TROUT 

SPECIES 

FINGERLING 

ADULT 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

NUMBER 

WEIGHT 

Brook  trout 

— 

827,800 

9,544 

1,278,505 

561,435 

2,106,305 

570,979 

Brown  trout 

— 

466,400 

15,738 

1,875,260 

871,869 

2,341,660 

887,607 

Rainbow  trout 

— 

465,200 

12,190 

2,011,450 

951,707 

2,476,650 

963,897 

Palomino  rbw.  trout 

— 

— 

— 

49,480 

33,382 

49,480 

33,382 

Lake  trout 

— 

47,200 

3,018 

43,330 

5,886 

90,530 

8,904 

Steelhead  trout 

— 

484,000 

29,290 

— 

— 

484,000 

29,290 

TOTAL  TROUT 

— 

2,290,600 

69,780 

5,258,025 

2,424,279 

7,548,625 

2,494,059 

SALMON 

Atlantic  salmon 

— 

2,000 

66 

— 

— 

2,000 

66 

Coho  salmon 

— 

1,102,050 

64,448 

— 

— 

1,102,050 

64,448 

Kokanee  salmon 

— 

35,000 

840 

— 

— 

35,000 

840 

TOTAL  SALMON 

— 

1,139,050 

65,354 

— 

— 

1,139,050 

65,354 

FORAGE  FISH 

Alewife 

— 

12,000 

150 

3,000 

42 

15,000 

192 

Fathead  minnows 

— 

— 

— 

225,000 

196 

225,000 

196 

Golden  shiner 

— 

— 

— 

3,200 

380 

3,200 

380 

TOTAL  FORAGE  FISH 

— 

12,000 

150 

231,200 

618 

243,200 

768 

14 
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Division  of  Fisheries  Management 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
Bureau  of  Fisheries 

FISH  STOCKING  STATISTICS— 1987-88  FISCAL  YEAR 

STATE-FEDERAL  STOCKING  PROGRAM 

Coldwater  Fisheries 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

areas 

miles 

acres 

stocked 

stocked 

stocked 

Number  of  streams  stocked  with  adult  trout 

Miles  of  streams  stocked  with  adult  trout  

. . 819 

4,942 

Acres  of  streams  stocked  with  adult  trout 

22,606 

Number  of  lakes  stocked  with  adult  trout  

Acres  of  lakes  stocked  with  adult  trout  

. . 124 

18,298 

Totals 

. . 943 

4,942 

40,904 

Number  of  coldwater  fish  (trout  and  salmon)  stocked: 

Fry  — 0 

Fingerling—  3,429,650 
Adult  — 5,258,025 

Total  —8,687,675 

Warmwater  Fisheries 

Number  of  warmwater  areas  stocked  

Miles  of  warmwater  streams  stocked 

. . 135 

343 

Miles  of  warmwater  rivers  stocked 

1,020 

Acres  of  warmwater  ponds  and  lakes  stocked  

95,774 

Totals 

. . 135 

1,363 

95,774 

Number  of  warmwater  fish  stocked: 
Fry  — 68,960,565 

Fingerling—  1,779,234 

Adult  — 231,400 

Total  —70,971,199 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  ALL  SPECIES  STOCKED  . . . . 

. . . . 79,658,874 

The  Fish  Commission  stocked  more  than  7.5  million  trout  during  fiscal  year  1987,  more 
than  1.1  million  salmon  and  more  nearly  71  million  warmwater  species. 


some  200  streams  and  rivers  from  un- 
stocked brook  trout  streams  to  most  of  the 
major  rivers  were  worked  in  fiscal  year 
1987-1988.  The  48  reservoirs  and  lakes 
worked  ranged  in  size  from  a small  pond 
to  Presque  Isle  Bay. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Project  covers 
a variety  of  disciplines  within  the  Commis- 
sion, including  fisheries  management.  The 
project  is  structured  to  provide  guidance  to 
other  regulatory  bodies,  groups,  institu- 
tions and  individuals  on  the  specific  im- 
pact that  their  activity  or  the  activity  of 
others  regulated  by  them  has  on  the  re- 
source. It  is  essential  that  such  bodies, 
groups,  institutions  and  individuals  (who 
will  affect  Pennsylvania’s  fisheries  and 
fisheries  habitat)  be  provided  with  sound 
technically  oriented  guidance  and  in- 
formation that  will  be  useful  in  making 
decisions. 

During  the  1987-88  fiscal  year,  the  staff 
performed  a substantial  amount  of  techni- 
cal guidance  service  to  a variety  of  reques- 
tors. Subjects  included:  cooperative 
nursery  perspective  site  evaluations,  river 
dredging,  hydropower  projects  on  numer- 
ous waters,  Linn  Run  acid  precipitation 
study,  mine  reclamation,  small  pond  man- 
agement, herbiciding,  fish  flesh  contami- 
nation, fish  kill  investigations  and 
hearings,  landfills,  mining  permit  applica- 
tions, priority  water  body  surveys,  Adopt- 
a-Stream  applications,  collecting  fish  for 
contaminant  analysis,  impact  of  erosion 
and  sedimentation,  water  allocations, 
stream  encroachments,  DER  water  quality 
issues,  operation  of  fish  passage  facilities, 
lake  drawdowns,  watershed  land  use, 
flood  emergency  projects,  solid  waste  site 
development,  brine  disposal,  superfund 
sites,  habitat  improvement  and  wetlands 
encroachments. 

The  Operation  FUTURE  Task  Force 
continued  to  serve  as  a forum  for  inhouse 
communications  on  ideas  for  the  future 
management  of  Commonwealth  Fishery 
resources.  Emphasis  was  given  to  pro- 
posals and  strategies  for  undertaking 
new  directions  in  managing  the  Com- 
monwealth’s warmwater  and  coolwater 
fisheries. 

In  addition  to  surveying  waters  and  pro- 
viding technical  guidance  on  the  Com- 
monwealth’s fisheries,  the  staff  conducted 
or  participated  in  numerous  studies  or  en- 
deavors. As  part  of  either  D-J  project, 
they  are  intended  to  gain  additional  in- 
sights into  the  Commonwealth’s  fisheries 
or  to  undertake  implementation  of  man- 
agement plans.  These  special  projects 
include: 
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RECORD  OF  FISH  STOCKED 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1987  TO  JUNE  30,  1988 

STATE-FEDERAL  GRAND  TOTAL  SUMMARY 

GAMEFISH 

SPECIES 

FRY 

FINGERLING 

ADULT 

GRAND  TOTAL 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

NUMBER 

WEIGHT 

American  shad 

7,335,565 

81,459 

870 

— 

— 

7,417,024 

870 

Amur  pike  (hybrid) 

— 

1,700 

505 

— 

— 

1,700 

505 

Chain  pickerel 

— 

32,200 

1,852 

— 

— 

32,200 

1,852 

Largemouth  bass 

— 

78,200 

1,607 

200 

67 

78,400 

1,674 

Muskellunge  (P) 

— 

69,563 

3,265 

— 

— 

69,563 

3,265 

Muskellunge  (T) 

— 

94,555 

12,793 

— 

— 

94,555 

12,793 

Northern  pike 

— 

7,900 

1,090 

— 

— 

7,900 

1,090 

Saugeye 

150,000 

8,625 

26 

— 

— 

158,625 

26 

Smallmouth  bass 

— 

40,140 

93 

— 

— 

40,140 

93 

Striped  bass 

200,000 

80,377 

85 

— 

— 

280,377 

85 

Striped  bassxWhite  bass 

— 

108,500 

226 

— 

— 

108,500 

226 

Walleye 

61,275,000 

542,150 

2,250 

— 

— 

61,817,150 

2,250 

TOTAL  GAMEFISH 

68,960,565 

1,145,369 

24,662 

200 

67 

70,106,134 

24,729 

PAN  FISH 

Black  crappie 

— 

66,500 

690 

— 

— 

66,500 

690 

Channel  catfish 

— 

406,500 

7,428 

— 

— 

406,500 

7,428 

Redear  sunfish 

— 

41 ,000 

91 

— 

— 

41,000 

91 

White  catfish 

— 

97,865 

1,389 

— 

— 

97,865 

1,389 

White  crappie 

— 

10,000 

23 

— 

— 

10,000 

23 

TOTAL  PANFISH 

— 

621,865 

9,621 

— 

— 

621,865 

9,621 

GRAND  TOTAL 

68,960,565 

5,208,884 

169,567 

5,489,425 

2,424,964 

79,658,874 

2,594,531 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

Division  of  Warm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

Fish  Stocked  July  1,  1987 

to  June  30,  1988 

Total 

Total 

Species 

Fry  Fingerlings 

Weight 

Adult 

Weight 

fish 

weight 

Lake  trout 

— 

25,200 

1,918 

43,000 

4,336 

68,200 

6,254 

Lake  trout,  Fed-60 

— 

— 

— 

330 

1,550 

330 

1,550 

Lake  trout,  State-61 

— 

22,000 

1,100 

— 

— 

22,000 

1,100 

Atlantic  salmon, 

State-61 

— 

2,000 

66 

— 

— 

2,000 

66 

Kokanee  salmon 

— 

35,000 

840 

— 

— 

35,000 

840 

American  shad 

7,335,565 

81,459 

870 

— 

— 

7,417,024 

870 

Amur  pike  hybrid 

— 

1,700 

505 

— 

— 

1,700 

505 

Chain  pickerel 

— 

32,200 

1,852 

— 

— 

32,200 

1,852 

Largemouth  bass 

— 

78,200 

1,607 

200 

67 

78,400 

1,674 

Muskellunge  (P) 

— 

69,563 

3,265 

— 

— 

69,563 

3,265 

Muskellunge  (T) 

— 

94,555 

12,793 

— 

— 

94,555 

12,793 

Northern  pike 

— 

7,900 

1,090 

— 

— 

7,900 

1,090 

Saugeye,  State-61 

150,000 

8,625 

26 

— 

— 

158,625 

26 

Smallmouth  bass. 

Fed-60 

— 

36,640 

88 

— 

— 

36,640 

88 

Smallmouth  bass, 

State-61 

— 

3,500 

5 

— 

— 

3,500 

5 

Striped  bass 

— 

377 

5 

— 

— 

377 

5 

Striped  bass,  State-61 

200,000 

80,000 

80 

— 

— 

280,000 

80 

Striped  bass  hybrid, 

State-61 

— 

108,500 

226 

— 

— 

108,500 

226 

Walleye 

61,275,000 

542,150 

2,250 

— 

— 

61,817,150 

2,250 

Forage 

— 

3,200 

380 

225,000 

196 

228,200 

576 

Forage,  State-61 

— 

12,000 

150 

3,000 

42 

15,000 

192 

Panfish 

— 

174,365 

2,102 

— 

— 

174,365 

2,102 

Panfish,  State-61 

— 

447,500 

7,519 

— 

— 

447,500 

7,519 

Grand  Total: 

68,960,565 

1 ,866,634 

38,737 

271,530 

6,191  71,098,729 

44,928 

Note:  Codes  Fed-60  and  State-61  area  fish  that  were  supplied  from  federal  and  state  exchange  programs 

• Limestone  Springs  wild  trout  study. 

Annual  monitoring  of  trout  populations 
continued  in  the  special  regulation  areas  of 
Big  Spring  Creek,  Letort  Spring  Run  and 
Falling  Spring  Branch. 

• Trophy  trout  waters  study.  Trout  popu- 
lations in  the  trophy  trout  special  regula- 
tion areas  of  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton 


County,  and  Cedar  Run,  Tioga  and  Ly- 
coming counties,  were  assessed  as  part  of 
annual  sampling  efforts  as  well  as  new 
waters  on  Monocacy  Creek  and  Bush- 
kill  Creek. 

• Fingerling  trout  study.  Early  summer 
electrofishing  occurred  in  the  delayed- 
harvest  tailwater  sections  of  Tulpehocken 


Creek,  Berks  County,  and  the  open  water 
of  the  lower  Letort  as  well  as  the  Little 
Juniata  River  to  evaluate  the  fall  stocking 
of  fingerling  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 

• Wild  trout  reassessment  efforts.  Stream 
sections  managed  as  well  as  wild  trout 
waters  (no  stocking)  were  examined  to 
assess  the  utility  of  the  no-stocking 
technique  with  dependence  on  natural  re- 
production. 

• Seven-inch  size  limit  study.  Ongoing  as- 
sessment of  brook  trout  population  abun- 
dance and  fish  length  continued  on  three 
unstocked  streams  relative  to  the  increase 
in  minimum  size  limit  implementation 
in  1983. 

• Conservation  lakes  study.  Various  types 
of  intensities  of  fish  sampling  occurred 
on  lakes  managed  with  elevated  size  limits 
for  most  gamefish  species  and  reduced 
daily  creel  limits  for  sportfish  as  imple- 
mented in  January  1987.  Angler  use  and 
harvest  information  was  collected  at  Cross 
Creek  Lake  through  late  September  1987 
and  during  the  May  through  June  period. 

• Riverine  smallmouth  bass  project.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1987, 
smallmouth  bass  populations  at  numerous 
river  and  stream  sites  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  were  studied  to  generate 
information  on  status  regarding  the  10- 
inch  minimum  size  limit  and  year-round 
season  and  the  implementation  of  a 15- 
inch  minimum  size  and  2 bass  daily  limit 
during  the  spring  for  flowing  waters  in  the 
Susquehanna  drainage  in  1987.  Popula- 
tion estimates  were  conducted  at  several 
sites  including  two  areas  of  the  Juniata 
River. 

• Stocked  trout  streams  use-and-harvest 
studies.  Eight  sections  of  streams  stocked 
with  catchable  trout  were  studied  to  deter- 
mine angler  use  and  harvest  following 
stocking.  Electrofishing  work  was  done 
later  in  the  spring  to  assess  abundance  of 
trout  following  the  peak  of  spring  trout 
fishing. 

• Walleye  OTC  project.  Oxytetracycline 
(OTC)  was  used  to  mark  walleye  fry  before 
stocking  in  Pymatuning  Lake  to  distin- 
guish hatchery  from  wild  fry.  Marked  fry 
were  also  placed  in  an  unstocked  pond  in 
Clarion  County  to  serve  as  control  fish  for 
assessment  work  in  the  fall  of  1988. 

Herpetology  and  endangered 
species 

The  staff  specialist  presented  slide  lec- 
tures on  Pennsylvania  amphibians,  rep- 
tiles, fish  and  aquatic  organisms,  including 
those  considered  endangered,  threatened 
or  of  indeterminate  status,  to  a variety  of 
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audiences;  participated  in  instruction  of 
deputy  waterways  conservation  officer  and 
waterways  conservation  officer  classes; 
participated  in  three  Wild  Resource  Con- 
servation Board  meetings;  processed  175 
scientific  collectors’  permits,  361  individ- 
ual rattlesnake  hunter  permits,  and  14  or- 
ganized amphibian  and  reptile  hunt 
permits;  responded  to  numerous  corre- 
spondence and  telephone  requests  for  in- 
formation about  amphibians,  reptiles  and 
endangered  species;  reviewed  new  Am- 
phibians and  Reptiles  of  PA  publication 
and  several  Angler  articles;  participated  in 
a meeting  of  the  Herpetology  Advisory 
Committee  and  meetings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Biological  Survey  Steering  Commit- 
tee, NE  Nongame  Technical  Committee 
and  NE  Regional  Heritage  staff;  con- 
ducted field  habitat  surveys  for  species  of 
special  concern  with  PNDI  staff  from  The 
Nature  Conservancy  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy;  prepared  several  con- 
tracts for  species  of  special  concern  life 
history  and  status  survey  work  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund;  and  provided  various  commentary 
to  consulting  groups  and  agencies  con- 
cerning endangered  and  threatened  species 
and  their  habitats. 

Division  of  Research 

Lake  Erie  research 

The  Lake  Erie  Research  Unit  continued 
working  with  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission  and  other  Lake  Erie  fish 
management  agencies  for  the  conserva- 
tion, development  and  restoration  of  both 
yellow  perch  and  walleye  stocks  through- 
out the  entire  basin.  The  rehabilitation  of 
Lake  Erie’s  yellow  perch  was  guided  by  the 
monitoring  program  of  the  Lake  Erie  Re- 
search Unit. 

Annual  stock  and  fishing  assessment 
provided  specific  data  on  the  biology  of 
perch  and  was  instrumental  in  setting  the 
annual  harvest  quota.  Progress  toward  yel- 
low perch  stock  rehabilitation  has  been  es- 
tablished with  reductions  in  fishing 
mortality  to  35  percent,  an  increase  in  the 
mean  age  of  the  stock  to  3.1  years,  and 
significant  increases  in  stock  numbers  and 
biomass.  The  sport  fishing  for  walleye 
continued  to  expand,  supported  by  three 
moderately  strong  and  one  very  large  year 
class;  commercial  quotas  and  sport  fishing 
regulations  have  worked  to  our  advantage. 

Research  and  monitoring  activities  asso- 
ciated with  the  enhancement  of  the  Lake 
Erie  salmonid  fisheries  include  the  assess- 
ment of  spawning  and  ammocete  popula- 


tions of  sea  lamprey  subsequent  to 
lampricide  applications  of  1986  and  1987; 
adult  lamprey  numbers  e down  and  recol- 
onization of  ammocetes  in  most  areas  has 
proven  minimal  or  nonexistent.  Experi- 
ments on  coho  salmon  smoking  and  sur- 
vival have  continued  and  are  now  in  their 
final  year;  recovery  of  coded-wire  tags 
from  the  experimental  salmon  lots  peaked 
with  this  past  autumn’s  salmon  run. 
Salmonid  angler  harvest  surveys  continued 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  Additionally, 
the  Angler  Log  Program  moves  into  its 
second  year  with  a total  of  89  participants; 
it  is  hoped  that  this  log-diary  program  will 
be  a source  of  reliable  data  on  salmonid 
harvest  and  angler  fishing  rates. 

Continued  assessment  of  the  develop- 
ment of  lake  trout  in  Lake  Erie  is  being 
undertaken  by  Ontario,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Although  initial  growth, 
maturity  and  survival,  during  the  first  few 
years  after  stocking  has  been  good,  there 
has  been  poor  survival  to  the  older  age 
groups  and  a few  large  trout  have  been  ob- 
served. Future  research  should  provide  ex- 
planations. 

American  shad 

The  Van  Dyke  Research  Station  for 
anadromous  fish  continued  to  investigate 
culture  techniques  for,  and  to  culture, 
American  shad  as  a part  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Anadromous  Fish  Restora- 
tion Committee’s  (SRAFRC)  program. 
Thirty-three  egg  shipments  were  received 
during  the  spring  of  1988  for  a total  of 
almost  32  million  eggs.  Average  egg  viabil- 
ity was  34.5  percent  and  survival  to  stock- 
ing was  79.2  percent.  American  shad  fry 
stocking  for  the  1988  season  included  5.9 
million  in  the  Juniata  River,  2.6  million  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  below  the  Con- 
owingo  Dam  and  340,000  in  the  Lehigh 
River.  In  addition,  99,000  fry  were  pro- 
vided to  Brunner  Island  for  grow-out  to 
fingerling  size.  Approximately  100,000  fin- 
gerlings  should  be  produced  during  the 
1988  season  for  stocking  in  the  Juniata 
River. 

The  1988  tetracycline  tagging  regime 
used  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
immersion  tags  for  fry  and  single,  double 
and  triple  feed  tags  for  fingerlings.  When 
we  capture  the  fish,  we  should  be  able  to 
determine  whether  a fish  is  of  hatchery  or- 
igin or  from  wild  stock,  at  what  location  is 
was  stocked,  whether  it  was  stocked  as  a 
fry  or  fingerling,  and  from  which  river 
(egg  source)  it  came. 

Tetracycline  tagging  has  become  a para- 
mount component  in  the  evaluation  of 


shad  restoration  efforts.  Research  con- 
ducted at  Van  Dyke  focused  on  refinement 
of  tetracycline  marking  techniques,  evalua-; 
tion  of  larger  egg  incubation  jars,  testing 
of  alternate  methods  of  handling  eggs  and 
evaluation  of  otolith  microstructure  as 
a means  of  distinguishing  wild  and 
hatchery  fish. 

Amur  pike  program 

During  October  of  1987,  1,700  Amur 
pike  fingerlings  averaging  14  inches  in 
length  were  released  into  Glendale  Lake, 
Cambria  County.  All  fish  received  a right 
pectoral  finclip  before  release.  In  addition, 
136  of  the  most  Amur-like  fish  were  main- 
tained in  a raceway  as  future  brood  fish. 
During  the  spring  of  1988,  30  females  were 
spawned  and  resultant  fish  did  well.  As  of 
the  end  of  June,  approximately  4,500  re- 
mained on  intensive  culture,  plus  5,000 
small  one-inch  fingerlings  were  released 
into  Benner  Spring  Pond  #4  in  an  attempt 
to  rear  them  on  daphnia  and  minnows. 
Surviving  fish  received  a right  ventral  fin 
clip  and  were  stocked  into  Glendale  Lake 
during  September  and  October  of  1988. 

Fish  culture  research  studies 

Research  efforts  directed  toward  resolv- 
ing problems  with  the  culture  of  coolwater 
Fishes  included  the  following  studies:  1) 
Intensive  culture  of  walleye  fry  in  raceways 
and  circular  tanks;  2)  Refinement  of  OTC 
(oxytetracycline)  feed  tag  for  ponded 
American  shad  fingerlings  at  Benner 
Spring  and  Upper  Spring  Creek;  3)  Use  of 
grass  carp  to  control  vegetation  in  hatch- 
ery rearing  ponds  at  Benner  Spring  and 
Upper  Spring  Creek;  4)  Cooperative  stud- 
ies with  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Culture  Sta- 
tion to  refine  culture  technology 
characteristics  of  muskellunge  culture;  5) 
Cooperative  study  with  the  Linesville  Fish 
Culture  Station  and  the  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Division  to  physiologically  mark  the 
otoliths  (ear  stones)  of  walleye  fry  using 
OTC  (oxytetracycline);  and  6)  Provide  co- 
ordination for  fish  availability  and  trans- 
fer, as  well  as  rearing/holding  facilities,  for 
a PSU  Cooperative  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Unit,  Muskellunge  Survival  Study. 

Hatchery  permit  coordination 

Fish  culture  stations  that  were  granted 
the  combined  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources/National  Pollutant  Dis- 
charge Elimination  System  (DER/ 
NDPDES)  industrial  waste  permits  before 
July  1,  1987,  were  monitored  monthly  in 
accordance  with  their  effluent  discharge 
permit  requirements.  These  fish  culture 
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stations  include  Bellefonte,  Benner  Spring, 
Big  Spring,  Cedar  Spring,  Corry,  Fairview, 
Huntsdale,  Linesville,  Oswayo,  Pleasant 
Gap,  Pleasant  Mount,  Reynoldsdale, 
Tionesta,  Tylersville,  Union  City  and  Van 
Dyke. 

Renewed  DER/NPDES  water  quality 
and/or  sludge  disposal  permit  applications 
were  submitted  for  the  Reynoldsdale,  Van 
Dyke,  Big  Spring,  Huntsdale,  Union  City, 
Tionesta,  Corry,  Benner  Spring,  Upper 
Spring  Creek,  Pleasant  Gap  and  Belle- 
fonte complexes. 

Water  quality  laboratory 

During  Fiscal  year  1987,  a total  of  1,054 
water  and  sludge  samples  were  submitted 
to  the  Benner  Spring  Water  Quality  Lab 
for  analysis.  These  samples  required  3,684 
physical,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
tests.  At  an  average  commercial  fee  of  $12 
per  test  (low  estimate),  the  analyses  would 
cost  approximately  $44,208. 

Brood  stock  development 

Selection  programs  have  been  imple- 
mented through  the  systematic  spawning 
of  single  pairs  of  brood  fish  and  produc- 
ing single  families  that  were  then  evaluated 
separately.  An  individual  egg  jar  incuba- 
tion unit  had  been  developed  for  Fish  cul- 
ture programs  and  three  such  units  are 
now  functioning  at  the  Big  Spring,  Benner 
Spring  and  Oswayo  facilities.  Program 
guidance  in  brood  stock  selection  has  been 
given  to  personnel  at  each  facility  and  they 
have  become  familiar  with  brood  stock  se- 
lection using  pair  spawning  systems.  Re- 
search continued  on  the  development  of 
the  following  four  strains:  1)  A virus- 
resistant  brook  trout  strain  selected  from 
spawned  parents  that  do  not  carry  detect- 
able virus  (Big  Spring,  Benner  Spring,  and 
Oswayo  Fish  Culture  stations);  2)  A 
spring-spawned  rainbow  trout  that  will 
give  added  growth  by  spawning  earlier  in 
the  year  (developed  for  use  in  our  north- 
ern hatcheries  where  growth  rate  is  slower, 
or  for  fall  and  winter  selection  programs); 
3)  A rainbow  trout  strain  that  spawns 
twice  a year  (developed  in  cooperation 
with  USF&WS  geneticists);  and  4)  A 
“virus-free”  brown  trout  that  is  also  resist- 
ant to  the  bacterial  disease  furunculosis. 

Diagnostic  services 

During  fiscal  year  1986,  a total  of  91 
pathological  investigations  were  conducted 
to  assist  management  staff  at  Fish  Com- 
mission and  cooperative  nursery  produc- 
tion facilities.  A total  of  130  disorders  were 
detected  during  these  investigations.  Gill 


disease,  systemic  viral  and  bacterial  infec- 
tions, and  external  parasites  were  the 
most  commonly  detected  pathological 
problems. 

Office  of  Chief  Counsel , 
Environmental 
Regulation  and 
Planning 

The  Office  of  Chief  Counsel,  Environ- 
mental Regulation  and  Planning  provides 
legal  and  environmental  services  to  the 
Fish  Commission.  The  office  also  serves 
as  the  focal  point  for  environmental  and 
technical  liaison  between  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  other  Pennsylvania  and  fed- 
eral agencies. 

Chief  counsel 

The  Fish  Commission’s  chief  counsel 
provides  legal  services  to  the  Commission. 
Chief  Counsel  Dennis  Guise  performs  the 
duties  prescribed  in  Chapter  4 of  the 
Commonwealth  Attorneys  Act  of  1980 
(pertaining  to  independent  agency  chief 
counsel).  He  represents  the  Commission  in 
administrative  litigation  before  the  Board 
of  Property,  Board  of  Claims,  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  Environmental  Hearing 
Board  and  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion. He  coordinates  litigation  and  other 
legal  problems  and  matters  with  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  legal  review  and  approval  of  all  Fish 
Commission  contracts,  deeds,  leases  and 
administrative  regulations.  In  addition,  the 
chief  counsel  serves  as  the  legal  advisor  to 
the  executive  director  and  his  staff. 

Environmental  and  technical 
liaison 

Under  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
Fish  Commission  staff,  the  chief  counsel 
supervises  the  Environmental  Services  Di- 
vision and  the  Environmental  and  Techni- 
cal Liaison  Office  of  the  Fish 
Commission.  The  Commission’s  impor- 
tant environmental  and  technical  liaison 
functions  are  provided  by  Fisheries  Re- 
source Biologist  Robert  Hesser.  His  office 
provides  liaison  with  other  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  on  a wide  variety  of  matters. 
This  office  works  with  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission,  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Advisory  Committee,  the  Living  Re- 
sources Team  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  departments  of  Health, 


Agriculture  and  Environmental  Resources. 

This  Environmental  and  Technical  Liai- 
son Office  represents  the  Commission  on 
technical  committees  overseeing  the  resto- 
ration of  American  shad  and  other  migra- 
tory fishes  to  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
the  Delaware  River.  During  the  last  year, 
major  progress  was  made  in  realizing  the 
Fish  Commission’s  long-term  goal  of  re- 
storing shad  and  other  migratory  fishes  to 
the  Susquehanna  when  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  ruled  that  the  op- 
erators of  Conowingo  Dam  should  con- 
struct a second  fish  lift  at  the  dam. 

After  numerous  meetings  in  which  Mr. 
Hesser  participated,  an  important  settle- 
ment agreement  was  negotiated  with  Phil- 
adelphia Electric  Company  on  permanent 
fish  passage  facilities  for  Conowingo 
Dam.  As  a participant  in  technical  com- 
mittees overseeing  the  restoration  of  shad 
to  the  Delaware  River,  this  office  contrib- 
uted to  the  nationally  recognized  success 
of  that  program  and  continued  efforts  to 
provide  fish  passage  for  shad  into  the  Le- 
high and  Schuylkill  rivers. 

Division  of  Environmental 
Services  (DES) 

The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  a year  of 
change  for  DES.  The  year  began  with  the 
division  named  Fisheries  Environmental 
Services  located  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
The  name  change  from  FES  to  DES  was 
effective  January  1 , 1988,  and  was  part  of 
a reorganization  plan  that  made  the  divi- 
sion reportable  to  the  Office  of  Chief 
Counsel,  Environmental  Regulation  and 
Planning.  The  change  did  not  affect  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  division 
outside  of  the  transfer  of  the  Fish  Habitat 
Improvement  program  to  the  Bureau  of 
Property  and  Facilities  Management. 

The  retirement  of  Jack  Miller,  chief  of 
the  unit  under  various  names  since  its  cre- 
ation in  1971,  made  the  year  even  more 
complex  because  Jack’s  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience cannot  be  replaced. 

The  present  permanent  staff  of  four 
fisheries  biologists,  a hydraulic  engineering 
technician  and  a clerk  typist  handle  all  the 
environmental  review  program  coordina- 
tion required  of  the  agency  by  various 
state  and  federal  statutes  and  associated 
regulations.  Specific  program  areas  that 
are  assigned  to  staff  specialists  include  the 
review  of  highway  plans  for  PennDOT, 
coal  and  non-coal  mining,  stream  and 
wetland  encroachment,  solid  and  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal,  NPDES,  water  quality 
certification,  and  water  location  permit 
applications  for  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
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ment  of  Environmental  Resources,  hydro- 
power  projects  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  disposal  of 
dredge  and  fill  materials  into  Common- 
wealth waters  and  wetlands  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  flood  testi- 
mony is  presented  in  public  and  adminis- 
trative hearings  and  civil  and  criminal 
court  cases.  The  division’s  name— 
Environmental  Services— truly  reflects  its 
purpose. 

Division  personnel  work  statewide  and 
interact  on  a day-to-day  basis  with  the 
public  on  a variety  of  environmental  is- 
sues. Technical  assistance  is  provided  to 
various  regulatory  agencies  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  fish  and  wildlife  resource 
agencies,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  is  commonplace. 

The  following  summary  details  the  ac- 
tual number  of  permit  reviews  performed 
by  DES  in  fiscal  year  1987-88: 


Project  Reviews  No. 

DER  encroachment  and  sewerage 
applications  1 ,298 

DER  mine  drainage  applications  290 

DER  solid  waste  reviews  15 

DER  401  reviews  125 

DER  permits  1 ,022 

DER  water  allocations  45 

PennDOT  plan  reviews  290 

Hydropower  project  reviews  23 

COE  public  notice  reviews  245 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reviews  87 

DRBC  project  reviews  26 

SCS  project  reviews  3 


These  review  numbers  contain  highly 
sensitive  projects  that  have  attracted  much 
public  attention.  Examples  include  the 
Dock  Street  Dam  hydroelectric  project 
proposed  by  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  evalu- 
ation of  the  effects  of  the  Ashland  Oil 
Spill  on  the  Monongahela  River  near 
Pittsburgh,  protection  of  Pocono  wetlands 
from  escalating  land  development,  assess- 
ing the  effects  of  brine  produced  from  oil 
and  gas  development  on  streams  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania,  a Chemlawn  pesti- 
cide spill  in  Brush  Creek,  Allegheny 
County,  the  Point  Pleasant  diversion  proj- 
ect in  Bucks  County,  and  assisting  with 
the  study  of  various  Superfund  cleanup 
projects  like  the  Paoli  Railyard  near  Phila- 
delphia, Drake  Chemical  in  Lock  Haven, 
Clinton  County,  and  Rutgers-Nease 
Chemical  near  State  College,  Centre 
County. 

The  Fish  Commission  is  viewed  as  the 
resident  expert  within  the  Commonwealth 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 

(POSTED  JULY  1,  1987  TO  JUNE  30,  1988 

FROM  CURRENT  APPROPRIATIONS) 

Charged  To 

Charged  To 

Combined, 

Funds 

Expenditures 

and 

FISH  FUND 

BOAT  FUND 

Commitments 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
Salaries  and  Wages  

$ 8,652,420 

$ 

2,110,669 

$ 10,763,089 

Employee  Benefits — State  Share 

3,404,649 

649,262 

4,053,911 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  TOTAL  

$ 12,057,069 

$ 

2,759,931 

$ 14,817,000 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES 
Fish  Food  

$ 851,491 

$ 

0 

$ 851,491 

Vehicle  Maintenance — Gasoline,  Oil, 
Repairs,  etc 

358,317 

115,244 

473,561 

Printing  and  Advertising 

313,785 

164,900 

478,685 

Utilities  (Electricity,  Heat,  Water)  

627,465 

28,140 

655,605 

Payment  to  Other  State  Agencies  for 
Services  Rendered 

221,049 

32,469 

253,518 

Maintenance  Materials  and  Supplies  for 

Construction,  Repairs  and 

Upkeep  

283,429 

67,875 

351,304 

Postage 

119,981 

175,092 

295,073 

Telephone  Expenses 

175,652 

62,462 

238,114 

Travel  Expenses  

146,488 

93,209 

239,697 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office, 
Copying  Tabluating  and  EDP  Equip.  . . . 

202,535 

86,482 

289,017 

Contracted  Maintenance  Services  of 
PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds  

191,825 

55,069 

246,894 

Rental  of  Buuldings  for  Office  and 
Storage  

138,348 

80,010 

218,358 

Contracted  Specialized  Services  (Legal, 
Consulting,  etc.)  

452,617 

197,813 

650,430 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing, 
Footwear 

91,490 

27,871 

119,361 

Special  Conference  Expenses 

47,604 

23,315 

70,919 

Laboratory  Supplies,  Drugs,  and 
Chemicals 

15,059 

0 

15,059 

Insurance— Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity  . . . 

100,203 

35,778 

135,981 

Other  Supplies  (Office,  Educational, 
etc.)  and  Services 

348,735 

79,198 

427,933 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAL 

S 4,686,073 

$ 

1,324,927 

S 6,011,000 

FIXED  ASSETS 
(Capital  Improvements) 

Purchase  of  Automobiles,  Trucks,  and 
Watercraft  

$ 462,431 

$ 

202,616 

$ 665,047 

Access  Area  Development  and 
Improvements  to  Lakes  and  Streams  . 

103,293 

40,463 

143,756 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and 
Existing  Structures  

237,342 

9,768 

247,110 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

214,904 

30,260 

245,164 

Radio  Equipment  Purchases  

78,983 

58,744 

137,727 

Purchases  of  EDP  Equipment 

300,375 

57,271 

357,646 

Office  Equipment,  Furniture,  and 
Furnishings 

46,275 

27,842 

74,117 

Land  Acquisitions 

11,000 

0 

11,000 

FIXED  ASSETS  TOTAL 

$ 1,454,603 

$ 

426,964 

$ 1,881,567 

GRANTS  AND  SUBSIDIES 

66,296 

4,178 

70,474 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  General 
Operations  Total  

18,264,041 

4,516,000 

22,780,041 

Department  of  General  Services — 
General  State  Authority  Rentals 

62,133 

1,985 

64,118 

Treasury  Replacement  Check  

6 

0 

6 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
COMMITMENTS 

$ 18,326, 180 

$ 

4,517,985 

$22,844, 165 
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FISH  FUND  REVENUE 

DEPOSITED  JULY  1,  1987  TO  JUNE  30,  1988 


LICENSES  AND  FEES 

Resident  Fishing — Regular  $ 11,776,652 

Resident  Fishing— Senior  82,295 

Lifetime  Fishing— Senior  Residents  127,729 

Non-Resident  Fishing  1,254,859 

Tourist  Fishing  246,770 

PA  League  of  Angling  Youth  9,674 

Fee-Fishing  Lake  13,680 

Miscellaneous  Permits 14,862 

Commercial  Hatchery  6,575 

Scientific  Collectors’  Permits 5,150 

Lake  Erie  2,125 

H.  R.  Stackhouse  Facilities  User 3,530 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $ 13,543,901 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES 

Fish  Law  Fines 211,349 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE 

Interest  on  Securities  & Deposits  675,623 

Income  from  Sand  & Gravel  Dredging  298,608 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 23,279 

Reimbursement  of  Van  Dyke  Shad  Station  Operational  Costs  172,817 

Refund  of  Expenditures  Not  Crediting  an  Appropriation  1,501 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  264,710 

Restitution  of  Fish  Killed  248,375 

Strs  Inventory  Receipts — Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen  8,160 

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property 18,599 

Sale  of  Patches  100 

Sale  of  Recreational  Items  2,156 

Sale  of  Publications 26,793 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property 4,329 

Royalty  Payments 101,656 

In-Lieu-of  Payments  for  Fishways  75,000 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $ 1,921,706 

TOTAL  NONTAX  REVENUE 15,676,956 

AUGMENTATIONS 

Federal  Aid 2,714,413 

Sale  of  Vehicles  33,550 

Reimbursement— PA  Conservation  Corp 117,078 

Total  Augmentations S 2,865,041 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  IN  FISH  FUND $ 18,541,997 


Fish  and  Wildlife 

Planned 

Anticipated 

Restoration  (D-J) 

Cost 

Reimbursement 

“D-J  Maintenance 

$ 

745,000 

$ 558,750 

“Fisheries  Management  Project 

2,388,720 

1,791,540 

“Fisheries  Technical  Guidance 

546,572 

409,929 

“Lake  Erie  Anadromous  Salmonids 

702,000 

526,500 

**  Delaware  River  Striped  Bass  Restoration 

35,000 

26,250 

‘East  Fredericktown  Access  Area 

122,108 

91,581 

Commercial  Fish  Act  (NMFS) 

“Yellow  Perch  Assessment— Lake  Erie— Final  proj- 
ect 

$4,539,400 

$3,404,550 

segment.  Act  repealed  effective  10/1/87. 

$ 

90,429 

$ 67,821 

Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (NMFS) 

$ 

90,429 

$ 67,821 

“Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management  Council 

$ 

7,123 

$ 7,123 

Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (OSM) 

$ 

7,123 

$ 7,123 

“Small  Operator's  Assistance  (SOAP)  Program 

$ 

15,000 

$ 15,000 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (U.S.  Coast 
Guard) 

Boating  Safety) 

$ 

15,000 

$ 15,000 

“Boating  Safety  Program  (Federal  Fiscal  Year  1988) 

$ 

433,841 

$ 433,841 

$ 

433,841 

$ 433,841 

GRAND  TOTALS 

$5,085,793 

$3,928,335 

when  it  comes  to  fish  and  other  aquatic 
life  protection.  In  meeting  the  commit- 
ment of  “Resource  First”  DES  remains 
active  on  all  fronts  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Bureau  of 

Administrative  Services 

The  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
provides  issuance  of  fishing  licenses,  pur- 
chasing and  procurement  of  goods  and 
services,  payroll  and  personnel,  fiscal  plan- 
ning, budget  preparation,  automotive  fleet 
services,  record  keeping,  issuance  of  spe- 
cial permits  and  licenses,  warehousing,  du- 
plicating and  mailroom  services,  federal 
aid  coordination,  inventory  record  keep- 
ing, training,  messenger  services  and  other 
activities  and  functions  needed  in  the  eve- 
ryday operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

Federal  Aid  Section 

The  Federal  Aid  Section  prepared  and 
submitted  formal  documentation  for  fed- 
eral assistance  on  two  new  projects*  and 
eight  new  project  segments  to  existing 
projects**  during  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  30,  1988.  Total  reimbursement 
from  all  federal  programs  projects  was 
$3,385,801,  an  increase  of  $104,695  or 
3.19  percent  over  fiscal  year  1986-87  reim- 
bursements, which  were  $3,281,106.  Reim- 
bursements were  distributed  as  follows: 
Fish  Fund  $2,714,413  + 11.01  percent 

Boat  Fund  671,388  - 19.68  percent 

Total  $3,385,801 

The  principal  source  of  this  fiscal  year’s 
increased  reimbursements  was  again 
mainly  due  to  increased  Dingell-Johnson 
Act  funds,  through  its  Wallop-Breaux 
amendment  ( + $348,815).  This  and  other 
increases  more  than  offset  $254,318  in  rev- 
enue decreases  in  other  federal  programs. 

Documentation  was  submitted  during 
the  year  on  new  and  existing  projects,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram  (left). 

Fishing  License  Section 

This  section  appoints  and  monitors  ap- 
proximately 1,700  issuing  agents  com- 
prised of  county  treasurers  and  private 
businesses.  Monthly  reports  are  received 
and  audited  with  accompanying  revenue 
($13,488,307)  deposited  into  the  Fish 
Fund.  The  Fishing  License  Section  over- 
sees these  agents  to  ensure  compliance 
with  Fish  Commission  regulations  and 
policies.  At  Harrisburg  headquarters,  li- 
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FISH  FUND 

EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
POSTED  JULY  1,  1987  TO  JUNE  30,  1988 

Executive  Director $ 155,296 

Bureau  of  Education  & Information 836.906 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  1 ,542,536 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering  Administration 236,902 

Fisheries  Administration  403,716 

Fisheries  Management  Section 1,138,548 

Fisheries  Research  Section  643,085 

Warmwater/Coolwater  Propagation 2,208,902 

Trout  Propagation  4,916,635 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section 278,385 

Architecture  & Engineering  Administration 119,034 

Engineering  Section  90,784 

Architecture  Section  104,078 

Survey  Section 7,522 

Dam  Safety  Section 60,060 

Property  Services  183,857 

Construction  & Maintenance  Administration 130.087 

Construction  Section 814,307 

Property  Maintenance  Section  677,977 

Law  Enforcement 3,383,352 

Chief  Counsel  18,795 

Comptroller  313,277 

Fish  Fund  General  Operations  Total  18,264,041 

Department  of  General  Services — General  State  Authority  Rentals 62,133 

Treasury  Replacement  Checks  6 

Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments $ 18,326, 180 


FISH  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  UNRESERVED  FUND  BALANCE 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1988 

Fund  Balance— Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  1987  $ 9,838,647 

Add:  Actual  Cash  Receipts,  July  1,  1987  through 

June  30,  1988  $ 18,541,997 

Revenue  earned  as  of  06/30/87  and  deposited 

in  1987-88  (513,847) 

Revenue  earned  but  not  received  as  of  06/30/88 

Licenses  & Fees  $ 101 ,660 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 229 

Interest  on  Short  Term  Investments  . . . 72,571 

Due  from  Federal  Gov’t.  (Grants)  575,134 

Total  Revenue  accrued  but  not 


received  as  of  06/30/88  $ 749,594 


Total  Revenue  Earned  During  1987-88  18,777,744 

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 594,968 

Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures  29,211,359 

Deduct:  Current  Year  Expenditures  and  Commitments 

posted  from  07/01/87  through  06/30/88  18,326,180 

Reversal  of  Commitment  and  Expenditure  accruals 

for  1986-87  (305,542) 

Expenditure  Accruals  as  of  06/30/88  . . 1,328,897 

Commitments  liquidated  against 

06/30/88  expenditure  accruals (1,150,158) 

Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments  incurred  for  fiscal  year 

1987-88  18,199,377 

Fund  Balance— Unreserved/Undesignated,  06/30/88  $ 11,011,982 


censes  are  issued  by  mail  and  over  the 
counter.  Selected  agents  at  key  locations  in 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey  have  been  appointed 
and  continue  to  serve  our  non-resident  an- 
glers. 

The  following  licenses  were  issued  for 


the  1987-1988  fiscal 

year: 

Resident 

981,388 

Non-resident 

62,743 

Senior-resident 

41,148 

Tourist 

16,451 

Senior  lifetime 

12,773 

Free 

1,549 

TOTAL: 

1,116,052 

Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Section  develops  and  im- 
plements programs  for  Fish  Commission 
employees,  including  recruitment  and  se- 
lection, classification  and  pay,  employee 
benefits,  personnel  transactions,  training, 
affirmative  action  and  labor  relations. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  activities  of  the  Personnel 
Section  during  the  1987-88  fiscal  year: 

• Recruitment  and  selection.  On  February 
26,  1988,  the  fisheries  biologist  examina- 
tion was  announced.  Successful  applicants 
are  on  an  eligible  list  for  three  years. 

• Transactions.  About  3,261  transactions 
were  processed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1987-88. 

• Labor  relations.  Negotiated  a water- 
ways conservation  officer  agreement  in 
concert  with  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  Governor’s  Office. 

Purchasing  Section 

The  Purchasing  Section  procures  a wide 
range  of  commodities  and  services  used  by 
Fish  Commission  personnel.  This  section 
maintains  and  processes  invoices,  writes 
specifications,  solicits  bids  and  handles  bid 
openings.  We  are  continuing  the  upgrad- 
ing and  computerizing  of  some  of  its  of- 
fice functions.  In  the  future,  the  manual 
task  of  logging  all  invoices,  documents 
and  contracts  that  come  into  the  office 
will  be  entered  into  the  computer,  making 
the  retrieval  of  information  easier. 

Currently  we  are  jointly  working  on  the 
transition  team  of  moving  and  setting  up 
shop  at  the  new  warehouse  in  Paxtang.  We 
now  have  all  the  Commission  inventory 
under  one  roof.  Commodities  such  as 
shelving,  desks,  chairs,  telephones  and 
fork  lifts,  are  just  a few  items  that  have 
been  requisitioned.  The  new  warehouse 
will  have  a computer  that  will  enable  the 
staff  to  tie  in  to  Purchasing.  Inventory  lev- 
els, delivery  dates  and  other  vital  informa- 
tion will  be  available  at  both  locations. 


Office  Services  Section 

This  section  is  responsible  for  all  clerical 
supplies  for  the  Harrisburg  headquarters 
and  field  installations,  ordering  and  distri- 


bution of  paper  materials,  standard  forms 
and  all  office  printing  and  duplicating. 
The  warehousing  and  messenger  services 
are  a part  of  this  section  in  addition  to 
mail  distribution. 
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BOAT  FUND 

EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
POSTED  JULY  1,  1987  TO  JUNE  30,  1988 


Executive  Director  $ 21 ,843 

Bureau  of  Education  & Information 261,398 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  338,079 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering  Administration 41,658 

Architecture  & Engineering  Administration 49,242 

Engineering  Section 47,671 

Architecture  Section 47,134 

Survey  Section 3,289 

Dam  Safety  Section 25,408 

Property  Services 53,649 

Construction  & Management  Administration  57,597 

Construction  Section  318,729 

Property  Maintenance  Section  475,069 

Waterways  841 ,852 

Law  Enforcement 1,846,814 

Chief  Counsel  6,846 

Comptroller 79,722 

Boat  Fund  General  Operations  Total  $ 4,516,000 

Department  of  General  Services— General  State  Authority  Rentals  1 ,985 

Total  Expenditures  and  Commitments $4,517,985 


Automotive  and 
telecommunications 

Forty-seven  vehicles  were  purchased  this 
year  to  replace  old,  worn  out,  high- 
mileage  vehicles.  Thirty-six  old  vehicles 
were  taken  to  auction.  Lower  gasoline 
prices  have  helped  keep  fleet  operating 
costs  down.  In  addition,  we  have  pur- 
chased diesel  trucks  for  fish  stocking  to 
reduce  fuel  costs. 

The  Commission  has  continued  to  pur- 
chase telephone  systems  for  its  law  en- 
forcement office  and  fish  culture  stations. 
Where  possible,  telephones  have  been  pur- 
chased to  reduce  costs  in  future  years. 

Last  spring  a boat  and  motor  auction 
was  conducted  at  the  Big  Spring  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station.  The  sale  netted  the  Commis- 
sion $22,000. 

Miscellaneous  Licenses  and 
Permits  Section 

The  Miscellaneous  Licenses  and  Permits 


Section  reviewed,  distributed  and  issued 
the  following  permits: 

Mine  drainage 

435 

Regulated  fishing  lake 

233 

Artificial  propagating 

201 

Live  bait  dealer 

1,054 

Live  fish  dealer 

33 

Resident  transportation 

99 

Non-resident  dealer 

13 

Net  permits 

68 

Drawdown  permits 

169 

Dynamite  permits 
Scientific  collector’s 

12 

permits 

175 

Total 

2,492 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  in 
compliance  with  federal  and  state  laws,  is 
committed  to  the  policy  that  all  persons 
shall  have  equal  access  to  its  facilities,  pro- 
grams and  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  handi- 
cap, age  or  status  as  a veteran.  Interested 
parties  should  direct  inquiries  on  employ- 
ment to  the  Affirmative  Action  Officer, 
Allison  J.  Mayhew,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17105-1673,  and  direct  inqui- 
ries concerning  programs  and  facilities  to 
K.  Ronald  Weis,  450  Robinson  Lane, 
Bellefonte,  PA  16823. 

Comptroller's  Report 

The  fiscal  year  1987-88  balance  sheets 
and  statements  of  unreserved  fund  balance 
for  the  Fish  and  Boat  funds  were  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Generally  Accepted 
Accounting  Principles  (GAAP). 

Total  fixed  assets  for  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Funds,  combined  as  of  June  30,  1988, 
were  land,  $7,908,473;  land  improve- 
ments, $3,660,695;  buildings  and  building 
improvements,  $4,124,454;  and  machinery 
and  equipment,  $1,328,984.  Fixed  assets 
are  recorded  at  fair  market  value  at  the 
time  of  donation.  A schedule  of  the  com- 
bined fixed  assets  is  included  with  this 
year’s  statement. 

All  other  statements  included  with  this 
report  were  prepared  on  a cash  basis  of 
accounting  combined  with  an  encum- 
brance budgetary  system  and  as  such  are 
consistent  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 


Fish  Fund 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the  Fish 
Fund  during  the  1987-88  fiscal  year  was 
$18,541,997,  an  increase  of  $752,103  or  4 
percent  over  actual  deposits  in  1986-87  fis- 
cal year.  Resident  and  non-resident  fishing 
licenses  increased  $380,035  over  last  year’s 
actual  receipts.  Federal  aid  reimburse- 
ments increased  $269,234,  and  interest  on 
securities  and  deposits  increased  $125,303 
over  last  year’s  receipts. 

Royalty  payments  increased  $100,313 
due  to  litigation  payments  received  from 
Amoco,  which  covered  the  period  from 
January  1985  to  April  1987  for  Somerset 
Lake  in  Somerset  County.  In  addition,  rev- 
enue from  sand  and  gravel  dredging  and 
Van  Dyke  Shad  Station  reimbursements 
increased  $55,561  and  $49,610  respectively. 
Offsetting  these  increases  were  decreases  in 
Pennsylvania  Conservation  Corps  reim- 
bursements of  $118,875  and  miscellaneous 
revenue  of  $96,270. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  for  the 
Fish  Fund  totaled  $18,326,180  in  1987-88 
Fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  $918,207  or  5 
percent  over  last  year’s  total.  Significant 
increases  were  reported  for  salaries  and 
wages,  up  $733,404,  and  agricultural  sup- 
plies and  fish  food,  up  $121,039.  In  addi- 
tion, auditor  general  services  increased 
$60,000,  building  and  structure  purchases 
increased  $51,045,  and  wearing  apparel  in- 
creased $43,323.  Offsetting  these  increases 
were  decreases  in  maintenance  materials 
and  supplies,  down  $38,181;  electricity, 
down  $37,041;  and  nonstructural  improve- 
ments, down  $41,888. 

The  June  30,  1988,  unreserved/ 
undesignated  fund  balance  prepared  on  a 
GAAP  basis  was  $11,011,982,  a $1,173,335 
or  12  percent  increase  from  last  year’s 
balance. 

Boat  Fund 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the  Boat 
Fund  for  1987-88  fiscal  year  was 
$3,868,041,  a $26,859  or  one  percent  in- 
crease over  last  year’s  total.  Motor  license 
and  liquid  fuels  tax  reimbursements  in- 
creased $95,439  or  7 percent  over  last 
year’s  receipts.  Sport  fish  restoration  in- 
creased $82,499  or  53  percent  due  to  the 
amendment  to  the  Dingle-Johnson  Act. 

In  addition,  increased  revenues  were  re- 
ported for  motorboat  registrations,  up 
$58,339  or  5 percent;  and  interest  on  secu- 
rities, up  $38,651  or  15  percent.  Offsetting 
these  increases  was  a decrease  in  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  grants,  down  $247,039  or  36 
percent  from  last  year’s  total. 


Expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$4,517,985,  a $216,000  or  5 percent  in- 
crease over  last  year’s  total.  Increases  in 
expenditures  were  reported  for  salaries  and 
wages,  up  $174,066  or  7 percent;  special- 
ized services,  up  $63,450;  travel,  up 
$35,171;  and  wearing  apparel,  up  $26,089. 

The  June  30,  1988,  unreserved/ 
undesignated  fund  balance  in  the  Boat 
Fund  prepared  on  a GAAP  basis  was 
$4,847,378,  a $72,661  or  one  percent  de- 
crease from  a year  ago. 

FISH  FUND  REVENUE 

DEPOSITED  JULY  1,  1987  to  JUNE  30,  1988 


Resident  Fishing  Licenses  (Includes  Senior  Licenses) 
$11,986,676 

Non-Resident,  Tourist  and  other  Licenses  & Fees 

$1,557,225 

Federal  and  Augmenting  Revenue 
$2,865,0451 

Interest  Income 
$675,623 
Other  Revenue 
$332,597 

Sale  of  Publications 

$291,503  TOTAL 

Fish  Law  Fines  $18,541,997 

$211,349 

Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging 
$298,608 

Restitution  & Contributions 
$248,375 

In-Lieu  Payments  of  Fishways 
$75,000 


BOAT  FUND  REVENUE 

DEPOSITED  JULY  1,  1987  to  JUNE  30,  1988 


□ Motorboat  Registrations  & Fees 
$1,344,501 

□ Transfer  from  Motor  License  Fund 
$1,402,316 

□ Federal  and  Augmenting  Revenue 
$685,813 

□ Interest  Income 
$304,014 

■ Motorboat  Fines 
$73,973 

■ Sale  of  Boat  PA 
$26,519 

■ Other  Revenue 
$29,905 


TOTAL 

53,868,041 


BOAT  FUND  REVENUE 
DEPOSITED  JULY  1,  1987  TO  JUNE  30,  1988 


LICENSES  AND  FEES 

Motorboat  Registration $ 1 ,319,750 

Boat  Mooring  Permits 21,297 

Boat  Capacity  Plate  Fees 3,454 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $ 1,344,501 

FINES  AND  PENALTIES 

Motor  Boat  Fines  73,973 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUES 

Reimbursement  from  Motor  Licenses  & Liquid  Fuels  Tax  Funds 1,402,316 

Interest  on  Securities  305,014 

Miscellaneous  Revenue — Fish  Commission  6,997 

Sale  of  Boat  PA  Subscriptions  26,519 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  22,908 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue 1,763,754 

TOTAL  NONTAX  REVENUE  3,182,228 

AUGMENTATIONS 

Federal  Reimbursement  for  Land  Acquisition  & Development— NPS  . . . 237,547 

Sale  of  Vehicles  14,425 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Grant  for  Safety  433,841 

Total  Augmentations 685,813 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  IN  BOAT  FUND  $3,868,041 


BOAT  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  UNRESERVED  FUND  BALANCE 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1988 

Fund  Balance — Unreserved/Undesignated,  June  30,  1987 
Add:  Actual  Cash  Receipts,  July  1,  1987  through 

June  30,  1988  

Revenue  earned  as  of  06/30/87  and  deposited 

in  1987-88  

Revenue  earned  but  not  received  as  of  06/30/88 

Licenses  & Fees  $ 2,610 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 451 

Interest  on  Short  Term  Investments  . . . 23,415 

Due  from  other  Funds 701,158 

Due  from  Federal  Gov’t.  (Grants)  25,913 

Total  Revenue  accrued  but  not 
received  as  of  06/30/88  $ 753,547 


Total  Revenue  Earned  During  1987-88  3,889,874 

Lapses  from  prior  year  appropriations 555,450 

Unreserved/Undesignated  Fund  Balance 

Before  Commitments  and  Expenditures  9,365,363 

Deduct:  Current  Year  Expenditures  and  Commitments 

posted  from  07/01/87  through  06/30/88  4,517,985 

Fund  Balance— Unreserved/Undesignated,  06/30/88  $ 4,847,378 


$ 4,920,039 

$ 3,868,041 
(731,714) 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
SCHEDULE  OF  FIXED  ASSETS 
FISH  AND  BOAT  FUNDS  COMBINED 

JUNE  30,  1988 

Land  

. . . $ 11,569,168 

Buildings  and  Buildings  Improvement  

. . . 4,124,454 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

. ..  1,328,984 

Total  Fixed  Assets  

. . . $17,022,606 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Directory 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Edward  R.  Miller,  Executive  Director  717-657-4515 

Executive  Assistant,  Lawrence  W.  Hoffman  717-657-4546 
Chief  Counsel/Planning  & Environmental  Regulation,  Dennis  T. 

Guise  717-657-4545 

Chief,  Division  of  Environmental  Services,  John  A.  Arway  814-359-5146 
Fishery  Resources  Biologist,  Robert  B.  Hesser  814-359-5158 
Legislative  Liaison,  Joseph  A.  Greene  717-6574517 
Executive  Secretary,  Lois  J.  Telep  717-6574515 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

(State  Headquarters) 

Allison  J.  Mayhew,  Director  717-6574522 

Personnel  & Employment,  vacant  

Budget  Analyst,  Donna  J.  Grey 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg),  Sheila  Y.  Green  

Purchasing  (Beliefonte),  N.  Dennis  Schultz 

Fishing  License  Section,  Mary  C.  Stine,  Supervisor  . . . 

Federal  Aid  Coordinator,  Glen  C.  Reed  

Office  Servies  Supervisor,  Chester  A.  Peyton  

Automotive/Telecommunications,  Theodore  E.  Wagner 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING 
John  F.  Simmons,  Director  717-6574538 
Boating  Safety  and  Education  Division,  Virgil  H. 

Chambers,  Chief  

Boat  Registration  Division,  Andrew  R.  Mutch,  Chief 
Data  Processing  Section,  Vacant  

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  & INFORMATION 

Cheryl  K.  Riley,  Director  717-6574518 

Education,  Stephen  B.  Ulsh,  C.  Blake  Weirich  

Special  Publications  and  Broadcasting,  Larry  L.  Shaffer 

Media  Relations,  David  A.  Wolf  

PA  Angler,  Boat  PA  Editor,  Arthur  J.  Michaels 

PA  Angler,  Boat  PA  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch 

Graphic  Services,  Ted  R.  Walke  

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director  717-6574542 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  Perry  D.  Heath  717-6574542 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  James  R.  Smith 717-6574542 

REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Walter  G.  Lazusky,  Manager 814437-5774 

Mailing  address Box  349,  Franklin,  PA  16323 

Location 1281  Otter  St.,  Franklin,  PA 

Southwest,  Thomas  F.  Quakers,  Manager 814445-8974 

Mailing  address  RD  2,  Box  39,  Somerset,  PA  15501 

Location  On  Lake  Somerset,  Somerset,  PA 

Northeast,  Kerry  L.  Messerle,  Manager 717477-5717 

Mailing  address Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 

Location  On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley,  PA 

Southeast,  Robert  J.  Perry,  Manager 717-626-0228 

Mailing  address Box  6,  Elm,  PA  17521 

Location  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 

Northcentral,  Paul  F.  Swanson,  Manager  717-726-6056 

Mailing  address  P.O.  Box  187,  Lamar,  PA  16848 

Location Fishing  Creek  Road,  Lamar,  PA 

Southcentral,  Frank  Schilling,  Manager 717486-7087 

Mailing  address  RD  1,  Box  848,  Newville,  PA  17241 

Location On  Pine  Road,  Huntsdale,  PA 

State  headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17109 
Mailing  address:  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Delano  R.  Graff,  Director  814-359-5169 

William  Beck,  Administrative  Officer  814-359-5100 

Division  of  Research,  Vincent  A.  Mudrak,  Chief 814-3554837 

1225  Shiloh  Road,  State  College,  PA  16801-8495 

Division  of  Trout  Production,  Dennis  C.  Ricker,  Chief  814-359-5143 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefone,  PA  16823-9616 

Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  Cecil  Houser,  Chief 814-359-5172 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Beliefonte,  PA  16823-9616 

Division  of  Warmwater/Coolwater  Fish  Production,  Shyrl  E. 

Hood,  Chief 814-6834451 

Lines  Fish  Culture  Station 
Box  127,  Lines ville,  PA  16424 

Division  of  Fisheries  Management,  Richard  A.  Snyder,  Chief  . . 814-359-5177 
450  Robinson  Lane,  Beliefonte,  PA  16823-9616 

AREA  FISHERIES  MANAGERS 

Area  1:  Craig  W.  Billingsley  814-6834451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 

Area  2:  Ronald  D.  Lee  814-755-3524 

Star  Route  1,  Tionesta,  PA  16353 

Area  3:  Bruce  A.  Hollender 814-359-5118 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Beliefonte,  PA  16823-9616 

Area  4:  David  W.  Daniels  717477-5717 

Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656 

Area  5:  Vacant 717-588-6388 

PA  Fish  Commission,  Bushkill,  PA  18324 

Area  6:  Michael  L.  Kaufmann  215-847-2442 

Box  556,  Revere,  PA  18953 

Area  7:  Lawrence  L.  Jackson  717486-3710 

RD  5,  Box  393,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Area  8:  Richard  D.  Lorson  814445-8974 

RD  2,  Box  39,  Somerset,  PA  15501-9311 

FISH  CULTURE  STATIONS 

Beliefonte,  William  B.  Hoover,  Superintendent 814-355-3371 

RD  4,  Box  230,  Beliefonte,  PA  16823 

Benner  Spring,  William  C.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  814-3554837 

1225  Shiloh  Road,  State,  College,  PA  16801-8495 

Big  Spring,  Superintendent  position  vacant  717-776-3170 

RD  5,  Box  902,  Newville,  PA  17241 

Corry-Union  City,  Thomas  L.  Clark,  Superintendent 814-664-2122 

13363  West  Smith  Street  Ext.,  Corry,  PA  16407-8915 

Fairview,  Neil  W.  Shea,  Superintendent  814474-1514 

P.O.  Box  531,  2000  Lohrer  Road,  Fairview,  PA  16415-0531 

Huntsdale,  Kenneth  C.  Martin,  Superintendent  717486-3419 

RD  5,  Box  393,  Carlisle,  PA  17013 

Linesville,  James  E.  Harvey,  Superintendent  814-6834451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  PA  16424 

Oswayo,  D.  Ray  Merriman,  Superintendent  814-698-2102 

RD  2,  Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  16915 

Pleasant  Gap-Tylersville,  John  A.  Bair,  Superintendent  814-359-5132 

450  Robinson  Lane,  Beliefonte,  PA  16823-9616 

Pleasant  Mount,  Eugene  J.  Rozaieski,  Superintendent  717448-2101 

P.O.  Box  3,  Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453 

Reynoldsdale,  David  R.  Bierly,  Superintendent  814-839-2211 

R.D.  1,  Box  50,  New  Paris,  PA  15544-9401 

Tionesta,  Charles  R.  Mann,  Superintendent  814-755-3524 

Box  1 , Star  Route  2,  Tionesta,  PA  16353 


BUREAU  OF  PROPERTY  AND  FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT 


450  Robinson  Lane,  Beliefonte,  PA  16823-9616 
James  A.  Young,  Director  814-359-5166 

Jane  E.  Seyler,  Administrative  Assistant  814-359-5166 

Division  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Services,  K.  Ronald 

Weis,  Chief  814-359-5127 

Division  of  Construction  and  Maintenance  Services, 

Vacant 814-359-5149 

Division  of  Property  Services,  Eugene  O.  Banker,  Jr.,  Chief  . . . 814-359-5181 


717-6574542 

717-6574532 

717-6574533 

814-359-5131 

717-6574534 

717-6574531 

717-6574527 

717-6574537 


717-6574540 

717-6574551 

717-6574548 


717-6574519 

717-6574518 

717-6574518 

717-6574520 

717-6574521 

717-6574394 


Lake 

Marburg 

on  Ice 

by  Joe  Reynolds 

In  many  sections  of  the  United  States  winter  sweeps  down  from 
the  north  country  with  a bitter  vengeance,  almost  as  if  to  punish 
us  for  enjoying  the  incredible  splendor  that  was  autumn. 
Pennsylvania  is  no  exception,  and  when  nature  turns  on  the 
deep  freeze  there  are  days  when  even  a polar  bear  would 
welcome  an  electric  blanket. 

But  fishermen  are  a stubborn  lot.  They  brave  even  the  snow 
and  icy  blasts  to  pursue  their  sport,  chopping  or  drilling  holes  in 
the  ice  so  that  they  can  lower  baits  and  wait  in  equally  frozen 
anticipation.  Normally  thought  of  as  solitary,  contemplative 
individuals,  fishermen  undergo  a personality  change  when  ice 
covers  the  water.  They  gather  in  gregarious  groups  around  what 
are  thought  to  be  the  better  spots.  Catching  fish  is  important, 
but  somehow  the  socializing  seems  to  take  precedence,  though 
most  would  be  reluctant  to  admit  this  notion  if  questioned  on 
the  matter. 

The  predominate  ice  fishing  catches  are  members  of  the  so- 
called  “panfish”  family — perch,  bluegills,  and  crappies. 
Sometimes  they  bite  so  well  that  there  isn’t  time  for  socializing. 
Catches  of  100  panfish  per  day,  while  not  an  everyday 
occurrence,  are  certainly  not  usual.  Live  minnows  are  often  the 
preferred  bait,  but  the  fish  take  other  types,  as  well  as  small 
artificial  lures  and  jigs.  The  glamour  species,  like  bass,  muskies, 
pike,  trout  and  walleye,  are  icing  on  the  cake. 

Ice  fishing  appears  to  be  a simple  enough  sport.  You  dress 
warmly,  drop  a bait  through  a hole  in  the  ice  and  go  home  with 
a bag  full  of  fish  fillets.  But  nothing  is  ever  simple.  For  starters, 
you  don’t  just  go  out  and  chop  a small  hole  through  thick  ice 
with  your  handy  Boy  Scout  hatchet.  Success  requires  specialized 
knowledge  and  equipment,  plus  a willingness  to  deal  with  the 
elements. 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  ice  fishing  never  was  one  of  my 
favorite  pastimes.  But  as  my  friend  Inky  Moore  of  Newville 
says,  “It  sure  beats  staying  home  and  paintin’  the  kitchen.”  He 
said  something  along  those  lines  when  he  called  one  January 
day  and  suggested  that  we  have  a go  at  some  perch  or  walleye 
through  the  ice  at  Lake  Marburg  in  southern  York  County. 
Moore  has  been  chopping  holes  in  ice  for  more  years  than  he 
wants  to  admit,  and  he  claims  Marburg  is  one  of  the  best  lakes 
around. 


Ice  fishing  gear  like  this  can  help  you  score. 


First  light 

We  met  early— too  early  as  I saw  it.  Getting  out  at  first  light 
seems  appropriate  for  mid-summer  fishing,  but  I always  figured 
ice  fishermen  should  keep  bankers’  hours.  Inky  was  insistent, 
however.  He  said  we’d  miss  the  best  fishing  if  we  arrived  late.  By 
the  time  we  downed  a couple  of  donuts  and  some  hot  coffee  in 
Hanover  and  picked  up  some  minnows  for  bait,  a low  winter 
sun  was  already  cutting  through  the  morning  mist,  throwing  a 
golden  glow  across  the  lake.  Five  or  six  other  fishermen  were 
already  on  the  ice  in  the  area  where  Inky  wanted  to  fish,  which 
was  just  west  of  the  Route  216  bridge. 

“You  mean  to  tell  me  somebody  else  is  crazy  enough  to  be 
out  here  this  early,”  I quipped. 

“Early!  We’re  already  two  hours  late,”  Moore  sneered.  “Let’s 
get  down  there  and  stake  out  some  holes.” 

For  ice  fishermen  we  were  traveling  light.  A bag  for  the  tip- 
ups  and  other  gear,  a bucket  of  minnows  and  a spud  for 
chopping  holes  rounded  out  the  equipment.  We  slid  down  the 
embankment  from  the  road  and  found  the  ice  to  be  smooth 
and  extra  slippery,  with  a light  film  of  water  on  top  due  to 
a temperature  reading  that  was  hovering  just  above  the 
freezing  mark. 
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First  we  checked  out  how  the  early  arrivers  were  doing  and 
found  that  they  had  taken  a few  walleye  (one  around  three 
pounds),  a number  of  good-sized  yellow  perch  and  a bragging- 
size  crappie  that  had  been  caught  on  a yellow  jig.  The  rest  of 
the  fish  had  all  been  caught  on  minnows  fished  below  tip-ups. 

Most  of  the  fishermen  were  working  holes  cut  over  the  deep 
water  along  the  edge  of  the  old  creek  channel.  I had  a general 
idea  of  where  the  fish  would  be  located  because  I had  fished  this 
area  from  a boat  the  previous  spring  just  after  ice-out. 

One  fellow  who  had  cleaned  up  on  the  perch  before  we 
arrived  suggested  we  set  up  a couple  of  rigs  near  his  holes,  and 
we  took  him  up  on  the  invitation.  As  a rule,  fishermen  are  more 
congenial  when  working  the  ice  than  at  any  other  times  of  the 
year.  There  isn’t  any  casting  involved  and  some  conversation  is 
pleasant  while  waiting  for  the  flags  to  go  up.  I’d  hate  to  make  a 
count  of  all  the  fish  caught  in  the  stories  told  around  Lake 
Marburg  in  the  winter. 

Flag  up! 

We  cut  four  holes,  baited  the  tip-ups  with  minnows  and 
joined  the  others  who  were  already  engaged  in  some  strong 
story-telling.  Inky  jumped  right  in  and  was  in  the  middle  of 
some  outlandish  tale  about  a giant  brown  trout  he  had  hooked 
in  the  Letort  when  somebody  rudely  interrupted  him  with,  “Hey 
buddy,  one  of  your  flags  is  up.”  Inky  stopped  in  mid-sentence 
and  ran  for  the  hole.  I and  several  others  were  right  behind  him. 

“It’s  a good  one,”  Inky  said  as  he  lifted  the  tip-up  from  the 
water.  He  worked  the  line  hand  over  hand,  laying  it  on  the  ice  at 
his  feet.  Then  he  was  down  on  his  knees,  peering  into  the  hole. 
“Big  walleye,”  he  said,  and  with  that  lifted  his  arms  high, 
bringing  the  fish  out  of  the  hole  like  a jack-in-the-box.  The  line 
broke  and  the  four-pound  walleye  flopped  onto  the  ice,  nearly 
sliding  back  into  the  water,  but  Inky  shoved  it  off  to  the  side 
with  his  boot. 

A little  later  it  was  my  turn  to  bring  up  a fat,  colorful  perch. 
After  several  hours  we  had  iced  three  nice  walleye  and  a dozen 
perch.  Then,  when  half  an  hour  went  by  with  none  of  the  flags 
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in  the  area  going  up,  we  decided  to  try  another  location  near  the 
parking  area  off  Jefferson  Road.  Over  one  spot  we  found  a 
concentration  of  eight  or  10  fishermen,  including  two  guys  from 
Washington,  DC,  who  had  been  on  the  ice  since  three  in  the 
morning.  Dedication  at  the  extreme,  but  strangely  enough 
they  hadn’t  caught  one  fish.  Talking  to  them  convinced  us  to 
move  on. 

School  of  perch 

We  headed  down  the  lake  several  hundred  yards  to  a narrow 
cut  between  an  island  and  the  lake  shore  where  our  topo  map 
indicated  a sharp  dropoff.  Again  we  cut  four  holes,  spacing 
them  across  the  narrow  cut  from  shallow  water,  to  deep,  to 
shallow.  Two  perch  came  quickly  from  the  holes  over  deep  water, 
so  we  moved  the  other  two  to  the  same  areas.  We  had  lucked  in 
to  a sizable  concentration  of  perch.  They  were  on  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  in  about  30  feet  of  water  and  we  took  them  almost 
as  fast  as  we  rebaited  the  rigs. 

Then  about  three  in  the  afternoon  a misty,  freezing  rain  came 
blowing  down  from  the  northeast,  the  perch  stopped  biting  and 
we  decided  to  call  it  a day.  And  it  had  been  a good  one. 

Lake  Marburg,  a relatively  new  lake,  is  located  in  Codorus 
State  Park  just  east  of  Hanover,  and  going  to  the  lake  from  here 
you  will  cross  the  bridge  where  Inky  and  I began  our  day.  Travel 
a little  farther,  take  a left  on  Jefferson  Road  and  it  will  bring 
you  to  a launch  ramp  parking  area  for  access  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake.  The  concentration  of  perch  we  located  was  just 
to  the  right  of  a small,  circular  island  to  the  north  of  the 
parking  lot. 


Locating  fish 

There  are  two  methods  of  locating  fish.  The  first  is  quite 
simple.  Look  for  concentrations  of  fishermen  and  try  in  the 
same  general  area.  Many  of  those  you  will  see  on  the  lake  fish 
there  every  year  and  they  have  pinpointed  some  good  locations. 
Stop  and  talk  with  a few  of  the  guys  on  the  ice  and  ask  their 
advice.  Most  are  usually  ready  to  assist  a newcomer. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  locating  fish  on  your  own,  a contour 
map  of  the  lake  is  almost  a necessity  to  be  able  to  locate  the 
dropoffs  to  deep  water.  Hydrographic  maps  of  Lake 
Marburg  are  available  from  the  International  Map  Company, 

547  Shaler  Blvd.,  Ridgefield,  NJ  07657.  The  phone  number  is 
201-943-5550.  Single  maps  of  Lake  Marburg  are  available 
postpaid  for  $5.25. 

In  addition  to  minnows,  grubs  are  a favorite  bait  on  Lake 
Marburg.  The  grubs  are  likely  to  turn  up  a bluegill  or  crappie  in 
addition  to  yellow  perch,  which  is  the  majority  of  the  catch. 

Pike,  walleye  and  bass  can  also  be  caught  through  the  ice. 

The  locals  look  for  the  walleye  because  these  fish  make  for 
fine  eating. 

Small  jigs  or  ice  fishing  lures  also  take  fish.  1 like  to  try  the 
artificials  after  I locate  a good  concentration  of  fish.  Some  guys 
set  up  tip-ups  over  a few  holes  and  then  jig  while  waiting  for 
some  action. 

I don’t  know  if  I’ll  ever  become  as  addicted  to  this  mid-winter 
madness  as  are  some  of  my  friends,  but  I’m  still  looking 
forward  to  hooking  a fish  so  big  that  it  won’t  fit  through  the 
hole.  Maybe  this  will  be  the  year.  , — . 
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Thickness  of  Ice  (inches) 


MAXIMUM  SAFE  LOAD 

FOR  IDEAL  ICE  (CLEAR  AND  SOLID) 


What  Is  This? 


(D 

V> 


Outdoor  Ethics 

(When  you  fish,  obey  the  rules) 


This  picture  is  a bulge  or  “gall”  found  on  the  stem  of 
a goldenrod  plant.  Inside  some  of  these  galls  you’ll 
find  tiny  grubs.  They’re  great  bait  for  ice  fishing. 


Fishing  rules  and  regulations  are  made  to  help  fish 
and  the  waters  where  they  live.  Some,  such  as  sea- 
sons, protect  fish  when  they  are  spawning  or  have 
their  young.  Others,  such  as  creel  or  number  limits, 
give  all  anglers  a chance  to  catch  some  fish  rather 
than  one  angler  taking  them  all.  Rules  such  as  a 7- 
inch  minimum  size  for  trout  and  10  and  12  inches  for 
bass  are  established  to  give  small  fish  a chance  to 
grow  and  spawn.  Even  though  you  catch  a 
minimum-sized  fish,  it  is  better  to  return  it  to  the  water 
and  try  for  a larger  one.  Think  about  it.  A small  trout, 
bass  or  panfish  is  hardly  worth  eating.  If  anglers  re- 
turned fish  they  didn’t  need  to  the  water,  fishing  would 
be  better  for  all. 

If  you  would  like  a copy  of  the  latest  Pocket  Guide 
of  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits,  write  to  “Tackle 
Box,”  PO.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Intern  Receives 
Pennsylvania 
Proud  Award 


Heidi  Homberger,  a summer  intern  in 
the  Bureau  of  Boating,  received  the 
“Pennsylvania  Proud”  Award,  presented 
by  Harrisburg’s  WHTM-TV  (channel  27) 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  state’s  diversi- 
fied fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating  oppor- 
tunities. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Executive 
Director 

Lawrence  W.  Hoffman,  Executive 
Assistant 

Dennis  T.  Guise,  Chief  Counsel/ 
Planning  & Environmental  Regulation 
John  Arway,  Division  of 
Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Lois  J.  Telep,  Executive  Secretary 

BUREAU  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 
717-657-4522 

Allison  J.  Mayhew,  Director 
Vacant,  Personnel 
Glen  Reed,  Federal  Aid 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
814-359-5100 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Vincent  Mudrak,  Division  of 
Research 

Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of 
Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout 
Production 

Shryl  Hood,  Division  of  Warm  water/ 
Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  PROPERTY 
AND  FACILITIES 
MANAGEMENT 
814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Vacant,  Division  of  Construction  & 
Maintenance  Services 
K.  Ronald  Weis,  R.A.,  Division  of 
Engineering  & Technical  Services 
Eugene  O.  Banker,  P.E.,  Division  of 
Property  Services 

BUREAU  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
717-657-4542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING 
717-657-4540 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Virgil  Chambers,  Division  of  Boating 
Safety  & Education 
Andrew  Mutch,  Division  of  Boat 
Registration 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  & 
INFORMATION 
717-657-4518 

Cheryl  K.  Riley,  Director 
Larry  Shaffer,  Publications 
Stephen  B.  Ulsh,  Education 
C.  Blake  Warich,  Education 
Dave  Wolf,  Media  Relations 
Art  Michaels,  Magazines 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Design 


for  her  dedication  to  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  boating  safety  field.  Homberger,  in  her 
senior  year  at  Lockhaven  University,  was 
nominated  for  this  award  by  one  of  the 
students  who  attended  a Boating  and  Wa- 
ter Safety  Awareness  Program  that  she 
presented. 

Ms.  Homberger  is  a recreation  major  at 
Lockhaven.  She  has  a strong  background 
in  swimming  and  canoeing.  She  presented 
nearly  two  dozen  Boating  and  Water 


Safety  Awareness  Programs  this  past  sum- 
mer for  various  conservation  camps,  scout 
troops  and  state  parks  across  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Ms.  Homberger’s  compensation  for  her 
summer  employment  was  10  credit  hours 
from  Lockhaven  University  and  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  her  efforts  could 
someday  save  a life.  More  dedicated  indi- 
viduals like  Heidi  are  needed  to  promote 
boating  safety. 
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Members  of  the  pike  clan  (pickerel,  northern 
pike  and  muskies)  are  notorious  for  grabbing 
prey  sideways  in  their  studded  jaws  and 
running  with  it.  When  you  suspect  that  one 
of  the  trio  has  taken  your  ice  bait,  wait 
until  the  line  stops  peeling  off  the  reel  to  set 
the  hook. 

Open-faced  spinning  reels  can  be  found 
atop  the  ice,  but  a closed-face  model  is  a 
better  bet  for  ice  angling.  Line  stiffened  by 
the  cold  is  less  likely  to  tangle  with  a closed- 
faced reel. 

Now’s  a good  time  to  reverse  your  boat 
trailer’s  bow  winch  line.  The  inner  core 
probably  received  many  wettings  last  season 
(and  dried  slowly)  while  the  outer  lengths 
were  subject  to  considerable  abrasion  and 
stretching.  Removing  and  rewinding  the  rope 
can  prolong  its  usefulness,  but  if  its  frayed, 
replace  it. 

If  you  haven’t  done  it,  hang  or  otherwise 
store  your  PFDs  out  of  reach  of  rodents. 

Mice  in  your  garage,  shed  or  boat  are  quick 
to  discover  this  great  source  of  insulation 
material  for  their  nests  and  winter  abodes. 


Don’t  throw  away  those  old  gloves  with 
holes  in  the  fingertips.  A pair  or  two  can 
come  in  handy  in  winter.  Trim  off  the  tips 
down  to  the  first  knuckles  on  the  index  finger 
and  thumb  and  you’ll  still  be  able  to 
manipulate  bait  hooks  and  tie  knots  in  the 
line  while  keeping  your  hands  warm. 

When  threading  monofilament  or  fly  line 
through  rod  guides,  pull  sufficient  line  from 
the  reel  and  loop  it  while  allowing  a long  tag 
end.  Feed  the  loop  rather  than  the  single  end 
through  the  guides.  If  you  lose  your  grip, 
which  frequently  happens,  the  line  won’t  fall 
back  through  the  guides  as  readily. 

Bass  and  trout  anglers  know  the  impor- 
tance of  sharp  hooks  and  ice  fishermen 
should  also  be  concerned.  Before  making  that 
first  hard-water  expedition,  file  or  replace  the 
hooks  that  you  left  in  place  on  last  year’s 
final  outing. 

If  you  carry  a camera  when  winter  Fishing, 
keep  it  in  an  inside  coat  pocket.  Cold  weather 
may  hamper  a camera’s  performance,  and  in 
extreme  conditions  can  make  film  brittle. 

Body  heat  keeps  the  equipment  functioning 
properly. 

Handwarmers  that  use  fluid  fuel  are  nearly 
a thing  of  the  past.  The  newest  arrivals  on  the 
scene  are  the  disposable  palm-sized  hand- 
warmers  made  with  solid  fuel.  They’re 
designed  to  function  by  shaking  or  kneading 
the  solid  fuel  within.  They  don’t  have  the 
odor  or  produce  the  heat  of  the  old  liquid 
warmers,  but  they  do  a good  job  of  keeping 
hands  and  fingers  from  stiffening. 

illustration — George  Lavanish 
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Notes 

FROM  THE 

STREAMS 

The  Bowersox  Ploy 

Last  March,  the  Commission  held  an 
Expo  at  the  King-of-Prussia  Mall.  WCO 
Guy  Bowersox  made  shad  darts  at  one 
booth,  molding  them  with  hot  lead,  paint- 
ing them,  and  adding  tails  made  of  very 
special  material. 

Kids  and  their  parents  peered  curiously 
at  his  handiwork.  Then  he’d  turn  to  a 
youngster  and  say,  “Ya’  know,  I need  to 
put  a tail  on  this  lure,  and  if  your  mom 
thinks  it’s  okay,  I’d  give  her  these  scissors 
right  here  and  let  her  cut  a small  lock  of 
your  very  own  hair  for  this  lure.” 

Kids’  jaws  dropped.  Enticed  but  appre- 
hensive, they  looked  at  their  parents  for 
interpretation.  By  then,  Bowersox  was  al- 
ready handing  the  scissors  to  the  parents. 

Snip!  Slowly  and  carefully  the  moms 
and  dads  wielded  the  scissors,  and  with 
deliberate  concentration  they  handed  Bo- 
wersox tufts  of  hair.  The  enchanted  chil- 
dren watched  as  Bowersox  wound  the 
thread,  joining  hooks  and  hair.  A snip  of 
the  scissors  and  a dab  of  cement  finished 
the  job. 

Bowersox  put  foam  pieces  on  the  hook 
points  and  gave  the  kids  their  shad  darts. 
“Here’s  your  very  own  lure  made  with 
your  very  own  hair,”  he  announced.  The 
captivated  kids  took  their  lures,  gaping  at 
them  as  they  walked  spellbound  through 
the  mall. 

I’ve  never  seen  a kid’s  interest  in  fishing 
charged  so  effortlessly  and  so  power- 
fully.— Art  Michaels,  editor,  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

DWCO  Tenaglia  saves  wounded 
man’s  life 

At  about  6 a.m.  on  May  6,  1988, 
DWCO  Tenaglia  was  getting  ready  for 
work  when  he  heard  what  sounded  like 
yelling  and  screaming  coming  from  the 
apartment  immediately  above  his  own. 
Thinking  the  noise  was  a domestic  dis- 
pute, Tenaglia  went  about  his  business. 

As  he  left  the  building  a short  time 
later,  Tenaglia  encountered  a male  leaning 
over  the  rail  along  the  steps  on  the  outside 
of  the  building  pleading  for  help,  the 
wounded  man  was  Robert  Avant. 
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Noticing  blood  flowing  from  Avant’s 
back,  Tenaglia  lifted  and  carried  the  victim 
back  into  the  hallway  of  the  apartment 
building.  He  then  noticed  that  Avant  had 
been  stabbed  three  times  in  the  back.  Af- 
ter laying  him  on  his  right  side,  Avant  told 
Tenaglia  he  was  disturbed  that  the  guy 
who  stabbed  him  may  return  to  “finish 
the  job.”  Hearing  this,  Tenaglia  went  back 
to  his  apartment  to  retrieve  his  service  re- 
volver. Tenaglia  then  calmed  Avant  and 
went  out  to  his  truck  to  call  the  county 
dispatcher  for  help.  The  dispatcher  in- 
formed him  that  the  police  and  an  ambu- 
lance were  on  the  way. 

Tenaglia  returned  to  Avant  and  kept 
him  calm  for  about  15  minutes  until  the 
paramedics  arrived.  He  then  assisted  in 
bandaging  the  stab  wounds  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  Avant  was  losing  consciousness 
as  he  was  being  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where  surgery  was  performed  to  close  a 
hole  in  his  lung.  The  three  stab  wounds 
were  also  treated. 

A nurse  at  the  hospital  credited  Tenaglia 
with  saving  Avant’s  life  by  placing  him  on 
his  right  side,  thus  enabling  him  to  con- 
tinue breathing  normally  through  the  un- 
injured lung.  Robert  Avant  also  credits 
Officer  Tenaglia  with  saving  his  life. — 
Stanley  D.  Plevyak,  WCO,  northern 
Bucks  County 

Osprey  accident 

Last  April,  while  conducting  a creel  sur- 
vey on  the  First  Fork  of  Sinnemahoning 
Creek,  an  angler  informed  me  that  an  os- 
prey had  been  struck  and  killed  by  a car  or 
truck  near  Sinnemahoning,  Cameron 
County.  I was  nearby  so  I investigated. 
The  osprey,  which  carried  no  tags  or 
bands,  had  apparently  captured  a large 
sucker  and  while  attempting  to  carry  the 
fish  off  had  been  struck  by  a vehicle.  Both 
the  bird  and  fish  lay  dead  beside  the  road. 
I was  sad  to  see  this  as  we  had  watched  the 
bird  almost  daily  during  our  study.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  concerned  sports- 
man for  reporting  this  incident.— Bob 
Wilberding,  fisheries  technician,  Bellefonte 

DWCO  commended 

Below  is  a Pennsylvania  State  Police  let- 
ter of  commendation  received  last  March 
by  DWCO  Paul  Grimes. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Cpl.  Charles  W.  Casey  that  your  assistance 
to  members  of  the  Shickshinny  Station 
has  brought  honor  to  you  and  to  the 
Fish  Commission. 


On  February  23,  1988,  you  stopped  and 
searched  a vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  investigation  concerning  a vio- 
lation of  the  Pennsylvania  fish  laws. 
During  your  search,  you  observed  three 
new  chainsaws  in  the  vehicle.  You  immedi- 
ately questioned  the  driver  who,  at  first, 
was  unable  to  provide  an  explanation. 
However,  later  he  stated  that  he  purchased 
the  saws  from  Moss  Machinery.  The  driver 
could  not  offer  proof  of  purchase  for  the 
saws.  Although  you  were  unaware  of  a 
burglary  that  occurred  at  Moss  Machinery 
the  previous  day,  you  took  the  driver  into 
custody  and  contacted  the  Pennsylvania 
state  constable  for  warrants. 

Upon  arrival  of  the  constable,  you  de- 
tained the  driver  while  the  constable  ob- 
tained the  serial  numbers  from  the  saws 
and  contacted  the  State  Police  at  Shick- 
shinny. 

A follow-up  investigation  was  immedi- 
ately conducted  based  on  the  information 
you  provided  and  subsequently  the  driver 
and  his  brother  were  arrested  for  the  re- 
ported burglary. 

The  incident  was  handled  with  skill  and 
professionalism.  Your  valuable  assistance 
and  keen  observations  resulted  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  two  burglars  and  the  recov- 
ery of  over  $800  in  merchandise  within  24 
hours.  Your  conduct  in  this  incident  exem- 
plifies the  finest  traditions  of  law  enforce- 
ment. On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  it  is  indeed  a pleasure  for  me  to 
award  you  this  Letter  of  Commendation 
as  a written  record  of  your  exemplary 
actions. — Francis  J.  Anzelmi,  Command- 
ing Officer,  Troop  “P”,  Pennsylvania 
State  Police. 

Expert  assistance 

On  March  11,  1988,  at  Sunset  Point  on 
Presque  Isle  State  Park,  a park  visitor  suf- 
fered cardiac  arrest.  WCO  Frank  Parise 
was  patrolling  the  peninsula  and  drove 
by  the  scene.  He  quickly  and  expertly 
assisted  Park  Superintendent  Eugene  Giza 
and  Park  Officer  Michael  Donikowski  in 
the  administration  of  CPR,  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  successful  resuscitation  of 
the  victim. 

Because  of  the  time  involved  in  the  ar- 
rival of  the  EMS  personnel,  WCO  Parise’s 
contribution  was  very  important.  But  in 
spite  of  transportation  via  Lifestar  helicop- 
ter, the  victim  succumbed  to  her  heart 
condition  approximately  12  hours  later.— 
Eugene  V.  Giza,  Park  Superintendent, 
Presque  Isle  State  Park 


Don  Carey 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Fifteen  members  of  the  Commission  Volunteer  Education  and  Information  Corps 
attended  a fall  meeting/ training  session  August  26  and  27,  at  the  H.  R.  Stackhouse 
School  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise.  Honored  as  original  members  of  the  corps  are  (left  to 
right)  Mike  Oreski,  Newtown  Square;  Bob  Good,  Lititz;  Dick  Duffy,  Warren;  and 
Godfrey  Studenmund,  Downingtown. 

The  18-member  group  has  assisted  the  Commission  in  a variety  of  education  and 
information  activities  during  its  eight  years  of  operation.  They’ve  presented  lectures, 
given  demonstrations,  shown  films,  manned  booths  at  sport  and  outdoor  shows, 
conducted  hatchery  tours,  written  material  for  publication  and  represented  the 
Commission  in  many  other  capacities. 

They’re  “selected”  volunteers,  chosen  for  their  ability  to  communicate  with  people 
and  their  knowledge  and  interest  in  fishing  and  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources.  We 
couldn’t  do  without  them!  The  group  is  directed  by  Steve  Ulsh,  information  specialist 
in  the  Commission  Bureau  of  Education  and  Information. 


Law  Enforcement  to  the  rescue 

On  a Sunday  morning  in  early  August, 
I was  riding  my  bike  along  the  bike  trail  in 
Ohiopyle  State  Park.  What  a perfect  day 
and  scenic  ride!  Unfortunately,  my  fancy 
new  bike  had  a flat  tire  and  I was  without 
my  tire  pump,  which  was  in  the  car,  long 
forgotten,  back  in  the  parking  lot  nine 
miles  away.  The  anticipation  of  the  long 
walk  back  was  not  thrilling.  As  I began 
my  trek,  I noticed  a white  vehicle  ap- 
proaching, driving  slowly  along  the  trail, 
where  normally  no  vehicles  were  allowed. 
Ah,  a park  ranger  to  the  rescue,  I thought. 
Nope.  It  was  one  of  my  own  kind!  Who 
was  behind  the  wheel  but  WCO  Jim  An- 
sell  and  his  deputy  Mark  Petrun,  out 
checking  fishermen  on  the  Yough.  Were 
they  a sight  for  sore  eyes!  Jim  and  Mark 
gave  a much  needed  helping  hand  and  I 
was  rescued.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  Law 
Enforcement  is  not  there  when  you  need 
them!  Thanks! — Cheryl  Riley,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Education  and  Information 


Elusive  evidence 

One  summer  evening  on  routine  patrol, 
a Bradford  County  WCO  and  a deputy 
checked  a pond  along  the  New  York  state 
border.  The  officers  observed  an  old  man 
sitting  in  a lawn  chair,  catching  and  keep- 
ing largemouth  bass  during  its  closed  sea- 
son. The  man  placed  the  bass  in  a bucket 
that  rested  in  the  lake.  The  problem  then 
became  how  to  approach  this  man  with- 
out his  upsetting  the  bucket  and  releasing 
the  evidence. 

After  much  consideration,  these  two  of- 
ficers decided  to  crawl  from  behind  so  that 
the  man  wouldn’t  see  them.  When  they 
reached  him,  the  district  officer  jumped 
between  the  angler  and  the  bucket.  He 
then  asked  the  angler,  “How’s  your 
luck?”  The  gentleman  said,  “I  have  noth- 
ing.” The  officer  grabbed  the  bucket  and 
said,  “Yeah?  What’s  this?”  The  old  man 
said,  “Absolutely  nothing,  sonny.”  He 
was  right.  The  bucket  had  no  bottom.— 
Frank  Kann,  assistant  supervisor,  North- 
east Region 


Speedy  apprehension 

DWCO  Lewis  and  I were  patrolling  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  area  of  Philadel- 
phia’s Penn  Treaty  Park  (Delaware  Avenue 
at  Columbia  Avenue)  when  we  observed 
five  males  at  water’s  edge  drinking  beer. 
We  then  further  observed  that  two  of  the 
males  were  fishing,  but  we  could  not  see 
any  fishing  licenses  on  their  persons. 

As  we  were  securing  the  patrol  car  and 
preparing  to  walk  down  to  check  for  li- 
censes, three  of  the  males  walked  away. 
DWCO  Lewis  and  I approached  the  sub- 
ject and  his  companion  and  asked  for  fish- 
ing licenses.  Neither  one  could  produce  a 
license  and  1 requested  that  they  walk  back 
to  the  patrol  car  with  us,  and  that  we 
wanted  additional  information  from  them. 

Half-way  back  to  the  car,  both  subjects 
started  getting  jumpy,  and  I anticipated 
problems.  We  were  in  a relatively  open 
area,  and  regardless  of  how  we  positioned 
ourselves,  there  was  no  way  to  cut  off  es- 
cape routes.  DWCO  Lewis  and  I separated 
the  subjects  to  obtain  identification. 

When  I asked  Mr.  Dawson  (he  had  said 
his  name  was  George  Anderson)  his 
friend’s  name,  he  hesitated,  then  said  Ri- 
chardson, which  was  the  wrong  name.  At 
that  point  I instructed  my  subject  that  we 
were  going  to  the  24th  Police  District,  as  I 
reached  for  my  handcuffs.  Instantly,  the 
subject  bolted  toward  Delaware  Avenue 
with  me  behind  him.  I glanced  back  and 
saw  that  Mr.  Dawson  had  also  run. 

Moments  later  a man  identifying  him- 
self as  a Philadelphia  Police  officer  was 
running  beside  me  and  eventually  caught 
up  to  my  subject  (Gosner).  1 handcuffed 
Mr.  Gosner,  and  the  other  police  officer 
and  a female  police  officer  escorted  Mr. 
Gosner  back  to  Penn  Treaty  Park. 

As  we  approached  the  park,  an  un- 
marked police  car  pulled  up  with  Mr. 
Dawson  in  the  back  seat,  in  handcuffs. 
We  hadn’t  known,  but  a car  full  of  Phila- 
delphia Police  officers  working  plain 
clothes  had  been  eating  their  lunches  in 
the  parking  lot  and  had  watched  as  events 
unfolded.  According  to  DWCO  Lewis, 
Mr.  Dawson  hadn’t  even  made  it  out  of 
the  parking  lot! 

I ran  a wants  and  warrants  check  on 
both  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Gosner,  but 
they  both  came  up  clean.  When  I asked 
them  why  they  had  run,  Mr.  Gosner  said 
he  thought  he  could  get  away.  Mr.  Dawson 
did  not  comment,  but  1 believe  he  ran  be- 
cause Mr.  Gosner  ran.— Sally  Corl,  WCO, 
Philadelphia  County 
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Straight 

Talk 

Good  People  and 
Successful  Programs 

Readers  of  the  January  1989  Pennsylvania 
Angler  have  now  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
Annual  Report  for  the  period  July  1,  1987, 
to  June  30,  1988.  This  18-page  report  details 
accomplishments  and  activities  of  the  six 
major  bureaus,  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel 
and  the  Executive  Office.  It  also  provides  in- 
depth  information  on  all  Fish  Fund  and 
Boat  Fund  revenues  and  expenditures. 

This  information  illustrates  the  widespread 
nature  of  the  Commission’s  programs  and 
shows  that  we  are  involved  in  a myriad  of 
activities  from  Lake  Erie  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  through 
every  one  of  the  67  counties,  to  the  Philadel- 
phia area  at  the  extreme  southeastern  comer 
of  the  state. 

Commission  personnel  are  located  at  more 
than  30  locations  across  the  state,  and  we 
have  waterways  conservation  officers  as- 
signed to  71  different  field  districts.  The 
Commission  is  unequaled  among  Pennsylva- 
nia agencies  because  it  is  the  only  agency  in- 
volved in  aquaculture  efforts,  having  18 
separate  fish  culture  stations  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  because  Commission  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  fish  propagation,  research  and 


management  efforts  are  unique  among  Com- 
monwealth employees.  The  Commission  is 
also  one  of  only  a few  state  agencies  that 
have  an  extensive  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tion. Its  boating  activities  and  boating  edu- 
cation efforts  are  also  different  from  other 
agency  responsibilities. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  agency,  such 
as  Administrative  Services,  property  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance,  architectural  and  en- 
gineering design  services,  construction,  and 
public  educational  and  information  efforts, 
may  appear  similar  to  activities  undertaken 
by  other  state  agencies.  Plowever,  many  of 
these  efforts  are  different  from  those  of  most 
others  because  our  efforts  are  targeted  to  the 
enhancement,  protection,  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  Commonwealth’s  aquatic 
resources. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  enjoyed  a very 
successful  year,  producing  a total  of  nearly 
80  million  gamefish,  including  nearly  2 '/i 
million  pounds  of  adult  trout.  A total  of  819 
streams  (5,000  miles)  and  124  lakes  (41,000 
acres)  were  stocked  with  catchable  trout, 
while  warmwater  fish  were  stocked  in  nearly 
96,000  acres  of  lakes  and  1,363  miles  of 
streams.  Fisheries  managers  were  involved  in 
a number  of  special  projects,  including  the 
riverine  smallmouth  bass  project,  stocked 
trout  stream  use-and-harvest  studies,  wild 
trout  assessment,  7-inch  size  limit  study,  and 
a number  of  other  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove the  fisheries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Fisheries  research  personnel  continued  to  ac- 
tively monitor  rehabilitation  of  fish  popula- 
tions in  Lake  Erie,  and  again  they  had  a very 
successful  year  in  rearing  young  shad  as  a 
part  of  the  Susquehanna  River  anadromous 
fish  restoration  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Property  and  Facilities 
Management  was  involved  in  a total  of  105 
Adopt-a-Stream  projects  during  this  report- 
ing period.  The  bureau  successfully  negoti- 
ated acquisition  of  Boiling  Springs  Lake  in 
Cumberland  County,  and  Riverton  Access 
Site  in  Northampton  County,  and  completed 
improvements  to  many  of  the  Commission’s 
fish  culture  stations.  Construction  personnel 
completed  installation  of  new  access  areas  at 
East  Fredericktown  and  the  Monongahela 
River  in  Fayette  County,  and  Appletree  Road 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  Luzerne  County. 

The  Bureau  of  Boating  Water  Rescue  Pro- 
gram was  adopted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Search  and  Rescue,  another 
important  demonstration  of  the  high  level  of 
regard  that  the  Commission’s  boating  safety 
efforts  hold  nationwide. 

The  418  permanent  staff  members  of  the 
agency  fill  nearly  100  different  job  classifica- 
tions and  work  diligently  to  protect  and  pro- 
vide recreational  opportunities  for  the  fishing 
and  boating  public.  These  people  service 


nearly  1.8  million  fishermen  and  about  2.5 
million  boaters  while  conserving  and  protect- 
ing Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources  to  bene- 
fit all  citizens.  Many  of  their  efforts  go 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  and  1 want  to 
recognize  some  of  the  more  recent  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  that  demonstrate 
the  high  level  of  professional  skill  and  dedi- 
cation offered  by  Commission  members  and 
staff. 

Commissioner  Calvin  J.  Kern  was 
awarded  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association’s  Gold  Medal 
Award  for  his  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  Fishermen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Commission’s  Education  and  Infor- 
mation staff  was  awarded  a first  place  for 
“Best  Graphics”  in  the  Izaak  Walton 
League’s  National  Outdoor  Ethics  Commun- 
ications Award  competition,  in  recognition 
of  the  Commission’s  “Resource  First”  logo 
and  poster.  Several  key  staff  members  were 
named  recipients  of  individual  awards  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation  in  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  Stephen  B.  Ulsh,  “Edu- 
cator of  the  Year”  in  1988;  Cheryl  K.  Riley, 
“Conservation  Educator  of  the  Year,  General 
Category”  for  1989;  and  Richard  A.  Snyder, 
“Conservation  Professional  of  the  Year”  for 
1989. 

Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Larry 
Boor  was  recognized  for  his  outstanding  per- 
formance as  Pennsylvania’s  “Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Northeast  Conservation  Law  Enforcement 
Chiefs  Association. 

A number  of  Commission  personnel  were 
involved  in  lifesaving  efforts,  including  Wa- 
terways Conservation  Officers  Frank  Parise, 
Claude  M.  Neifert  and  Lee  Tilton;  Deputy 
Waterways  Conservation  Officers  Jerry 
Greiner,  Mark  Tenaglia,  Jesse  R.  Benfiel,  Jr., 
Timothy  A.  Noll,  William  Kopar,  Rod  Con- 
nelly, Robert  McConnell;  and  maintenance 
repairman  David  Bowersox.  Some  of  these 
efforts  were  of  a heroic  nature  and  merit  the 
highest  praise. 

In  addition,  personnel  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Services  Division  worked  closely  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways  on 
design  of  wetland  mitigation  measures  built 
during  construction  of  the  Southern  Tier  Ex- 
pressway near  French  Creek  in  Erie  County. 
This  project  was  honored  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  with  a 1988  Bien- 
nial Award  for  Excellence  in  Highway  De- 
sign. 

These  efforts,  although  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report,  are  indica- 
tive of  the  high  calibre  of  dedicated  people 
involved  in  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
programs.  Their  efforts,  together  with  those 
of  hundreds  of  volunteers,  are  responsible 
for  the  high  level  of  respect  enjoyed  by  this 
agency. 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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The  cover 

This  issue’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Gregory  K.  Scott,  drills  home 
the  idea  of  hardwater  sport.  For  the  details  on  how  and  where  to  catch  the 
biggest  quarries  through  the  ice,  turn  to  pages  4 and  24.  If  you’re  ready  for 
a warm-up,  sit  back  in  an  easy  chair  and  let  the  article  on  page  10  warm  you 
and  whet  your  appetite  for  spring.  Whatever  your  favorite  fish  might  be,  the 
information  in  the  article  on  page  20  can  help  you  understand  better  where 
to  find  fish  and  how  to  catch  them.  Lastly,  for  the  story  of  one  man’s 
remarkably  creative  education  effort,  see  page  22. 
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Unlike  jigging  rods,  the  tip-up’s  main  purpose  is  not  to  catch  large 
numbers  of  small  fish,  but  to  catch  small  numbers  of  large  fish. 


“Flag  up!”  someone  cried.  I whirled 
around  to  spot  the  bobbing  flag.  Half  run- 
ning, half  skating  I shuffled  across  the 
glassy  ice.  Peering  into  the  dark  hole, 
somewhat  out  of  breath,  I saw  the  spool 
turning  steadily  for  a moment  before  it 
stopped.  After  a quick  five-count  I pulled 
the  tip-up  out  of  the  hole  while  stripping 
slack  from  the  spool.  The  line  tightened  as 
the  fish  ran  again  and  I yanked  firmly,  set- 
ting the  hook.  A minute  later  I had  our 
fifth  walleye  flopping  on  the  ice. 

Unlike  jigging  rods,  the  tip-up’s  main 
purpose  is  not  to  catch  large  numbers  of 
small  fish,  but  to  catch  small  numbers  of 
large  fish.  They  vary  in  style  and  construc- 
tion, but  all  tip-ups  share  a few  common 
components— a baited  line,  a reserve  spool 
and  a visual  signal  to  indicate  a bite  the 
instant  it  occurs. 

The  first  tip-ups  were  nothing  more 
than  two  sticks  fastened  together  in  a 
cross-like  fashion.  The  cross  layed  flat  on 
the  ice  until  the  fish  hit,  when  the  opposite 
end  of  the  stick  would  tip  up,  signaling  a 
strike.  The  first  devices  used  a fixed  piece 
of  line,  probably  sinew  or  tendon  with  a 
bone  hook. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  there 
were  few  commercial  tip-ups  offered  for 
sale.  Most  were  hand-built  in  garages  and 
basements.  Two  basic  designs  were  used, 
the  tri-cross  variety  common  today  and  a 
tilt-arm  model.  Few  anglers  spend  the  time 
to  construct  their  own  tip-ups  in  the  1980s, 
though. 

Today’s  tip-ups  are  manufactured  from 
graphite,  ABS  plastic,  aluminum  and 
wood.  The  strike  is  indicated  by  a flag  that 
pops  up  or  by  a light  that  flashes  on 
models  designed  for  night  fishing.  Some 
models  use  the  wind  to  impart  additional 
action  to  the  baitfish  by  using  a small 
wind  planer. 

Another  tip-up  houses  the  flag  inside  a 
tube  that  holds  the  line  spool.  The  flag  is 
triggered  when  the  spool  moves,  but  rather 
than  using  a mechanically  triggered  device, 
the  spring-loaded  flag  is  released  by  a 
magnet  on  the  spool.  The  flag  pops  up 
through  the  tube,  rendering  the  tip-up  im- 
mune to  strong  winds,  a common  bane  of 
tip-up  fishermen.  Another  feature  of  this 
unit  is  the  finger  socket  on  the  spool  to  aid 
in  reeling  in  the  fish. 


Baiting  up 

Baitfish  are  universally  used  in  luring 
gamefish  to  the  hook.  Minnows  of  2 to  3 
inches  are  best  for  perch,  3 to  5 inches  for 
walleye  and  bass,  and  6 to  12  inches  for 
pike  and  muskellunge.  A styrofoam  bait 
bucket  is  a must  for  ice  fishing.  The  styro- 
foam prevents  the  water  inside  from  freez- 
ing and  permits  oxygen  to  pass  through  its 
cells,  keeping  baitfish  fresh  for  hours.  A 
small  minnow  dip  net  keeps  hands  relative 
dry,  and  aids  in  selecting  a bait  quickly. 

A razor-sharp  hook  increases  the  catch 
rate.  Most  tip-up  experts  agree  that  a 
Kahle-style  or  cam-action  hook  offers  op- 
timum performance  for  vertically  fishing 
live  bait  in  the  winter.  Use  just  enough 
weight  on  the  line  to  carry  the  minnow 
down  to  the  strike  zone  and  keep  it  there. 
Too  much  weight  restricts  the  baitfish’s 
action  and  is  easily  detected  by  gamefish. 


Today’s  tip-ups  are  made  of  graphite, 
ABS  plastic,  aluminum  and  wood.  The 
strike  is  indicated  by  a flag  that  pops  up 
or  by  a light  that  flashes  on  models 
designed  for  night  fishing. 


Line 

Despite  the  scientific  breakthroughs 
with  nylon  monofilament  and  newer  cofi- 
lament line,  braided  dacron  still  provides 
the  best  performance  for  tip-up  fishing. 
Dacron  offers  little  stretch,  ensuring  a 
quick  hookset  and  better  control  over  the 
fish.  Braided  dacron  is  much  more  resist- 
ant to  the  repeated  abrasion  from  the 
edges  of  the  ice  hole  and  handles  nicely  in 
cold  weather.  Dacron  line  is  offered  in  two 
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Braided  dacron  line,  like  the  line  on 
this  tip-up,  performs  best.  Dacron 
stretches  only  a little,  provides  a firm 
hook-set,  and  is  easier  to  handle  than 
monofilament  line. 


colors,  black  and  white  with  green  fleck. 
Both  are  easily  visible  from  above,  so  it’s  a 
matter  of  personal  choice.  The  dacron  is 
rarely  tied  directly  to  the  hook,  so  using 
36-pound  test  or  stronger  is  feasible. 

Tie  a short  length  of  nylon  or  steel 
leader  to  the  business  end  of  the  tip-up 
line  either  to  camouflage  the  rig  or  to  pre- 
vent cut-offs  from  members  of  the  pike 
family.  Clear  nylon  or  black  steel  offer  the 
best  disguise.  The  length  of  the  nylon 
leader  is  determined  by  water  clarity. 

Although  panfish  are  readily  brought 
up  through  a 4-  or  6-inch  hole,  most  an- 
glers use  an  auger  with  an  8-  or  10-inch  bit 
to  allow  extra  working  space  for  playing 
larger  species  like  walleye,  chain  pickerel, 
pike  and  muskies.  A corkscrew  auger  with 
replaceable  blades  cuts  a clean  hole  with 
smooth  inner  edges.  Keep  a set  of  replace- 
able blades  and  a hex  head  wrench  to 
change  the  blades  on  the  ice,  if  necessary. 

Use  an  ice  skimmer  with  a chipper  edge 
to  scoop  the  shavings  out  of  the  hole.  The 
chipper  edge  is  handy  for  removing  the 
skim  ice  that  forms  on  the  hole  during  the 
day.  Tie  a short  piece  of  cord  to  the  skim- 
mer handle  and  a 16-inch  piece  of  wood  to 
the  end  of  the  cord.  This  prevents  losing 
the  skimmer  down  the  hole,  should  it 
slip  from  your  hands  or  get  kicked  into 
the  hole. 

Sonar 

A portable  sonar  unit  aids  in  finding 
concentrations  of  fish  and  structure  near 
which  roaming  gamefish  are  likely  to 
gather. 

I found  such  an  area  on  a local  lake 


using  a portable  liquid  crystal  graph.  To- 
ward evening,  baitfish  would  gradually 
move  up  a long  point,  stopping  in  three 
feet  of  water  at  dark.  Walleye  followed  the 
baitfish  up  the  point.  We  set  the  allowed 
five  tip-ups  along  the  point  and  drilled 
extra  holes  in  the  range  of  three  to  five 
feet  apart. 

When  the  baitfish  came  in,  we  tracked 
the  walleye  as  they  hit  our  tip-ups.  As  the 
walleye  moved  in,  we  relocated  the  tip-ups 
from  deep  water  to  the  shallower  water. 

Another  time  we  located  a submerged 
hump  that  attracted  baitfish.  Setting  out 
tip-ups  baited  with  3-inch  shiners  yielded 
several  walleye  in  the  22-inch  range  and  a 
dozen  one-pound  perch.  My  partner  and  I 
set  our  lines  at  various  depths  on  the 
breakline.  When  the  walleye  moved  in, 
we  caught  three  on  consecutively  spaced 
tip-ups. 

Panfish  tips 

When  fishing  for  perch  or  crappies  with 
tip-ups,  use  2-  or  4-pound  leader.  Tie  a 
size  8 or  10  hook  and  bait  it  with  1-inch  to 
2-inch  minnows.  The  key  to  catching  pan- 
fish on  tip-ups  is  to  set  the  signal  trigger  as 
lightly  as  possible.  On  windy  days  this 
causes  a lot  of  false  alarms,  but  unless  the 
trigger  is  set  lightly,  you’ll  miss  hooking 
most  of  the  panfish. 

Perch  are  roamers.  I’ve  caught  them 
along  weedlines,  off  points,  on  top  of 
humps  and  all  over  farm  ponds.  Some 
schools  frequent  areas  by  habit.  Two  years 
ago  we  caught  jumbo  perch  every  day  for 
a period  of  one  week.  The  school  showed 
up  at  the  same  spot  around  the  4 o’clock 
hour  on  Marsh  Creek  Lake  in  Chester 
County. 

Crappies  are  found  in  two  types  of 
structure  during  the  winter,  in  submerged 
brush  or  suspended  in  deeper  water.  I al- 
ways try  brushpiles  and  coves  with  an 
abundance  of  stick-ups  first.  If  that  fails 
to  produce,  I pick  up  the  depthfinder  and 
start  walking. 

For  bass  and  walleye,  a 6-  or  8-pound 
leader  is  sufficient.  A cam-action  or  beak- 
style  hook  in  size  2 to  6 is  a good  choice, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  baitfish  used. 

Shiners  in  the  2-  to  5-inch  range  do 
nicely.  Hook  the  shiner  just  behind  the 
dorsal  fin.  One  very  successful  tip-up  an- 
gler I know  clips  the  top  of  the  tail  fin 
with  a pair  of  nail  clippers  to  make 
the  shiner  swim  frantically  to  maintain 
stability. 

Set  out  the  tip-ups  along  the  slope  of  a 
point,  drilling  a hole  every  10  feet  or  so  to 
cover  a variety  of  depths.  Underwater 


humps  and  cove  mouths  featuring  clean, 
hard  bottoms  are  also  good  walleye  spots. 
If  you’re  fishing  alone,  set  out  four  tip-ups 
and  jig  a flashy  spoon  in  the  remaining 
holes  until  the  action  starts. 

Bass  are  usually  taken  closer  to  cover. 
The  backs  of  coves  and  edges  of  weedbeds 
are  excellent  places  to  begin.  Bends  in 
creek  channels  and  the  junction  of  a 
feeder  to  the  main  channel  are  also  good 
locations.  Submerged  roadbeds  are  worth 
trying,  too. 

Pickerel,  pike  and  muskellunge  pose  a 
different  set  of  circumstances.  Beef  up  the 
dacron  on  your  spools  at  least  to  50- 
pound  test  and  tie  on  a black  ball-bearing 
swivel  onto  which  a section  of  black  wire 
is  attached.  The  wire  should  be  at  least  36- 
pound  test.  Whether  to  use  nylon-coated 
or  uncoated  wire  is  a matter  of  personal 
preference.  Some  musky  anglers  I know 
do  quite  well  by  attaching  a 9-inch  black 
leader  to  the  dacron  and  the  hook  directly 
to  the  Cross-Lok  snap. 

Once  set  out,  the  tip-ups  must  be 
checked  periodically  to  keep  the  hole  clear 
of  any  skim  ice  and  to  check  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  baitfish.  If  you  repeatedly  find 
the  baitfish  dead,  chances  are  that  there  is 
a big  difference  between  the  lake  water 
temperature  and  the  water  temperature  in 
your  bait  bucket,  or  the  water  where  you 
are  fishing  is  devoid  of  oxygen. 

If  you  have  determined  that  the  lack  of 
oxygen  is  the  cause  of  your  dead  baitfish, 
try  resetting  the  depth  about  5 to  10  feet 
shallower.  If  a lake  stratifies,  there  are 
times  when  the  oxygen  level  in  the  bottom 
section  will  be  too  low  to  sustain  fish. 
Finding  the  depth  at  which  the  fish  are 
suspended  is  a key  and  a situation  when  a 
portable  depth  finder  really  shines. 

Mark  the  bottom 

Once  you  find  the  “magic”  depth,  tie  a 
small  piece  of  yarn  or  colored  string 
around  the  dacron  backing  just  below  the 
spool.  In  this  way  you  can  drop  the  bait 
into  the  hole  and  stop  the  line  at  the 
mark,  eliminating  guesswork  or  the  need 
to  sound  the  bottom  again. 

A bottom-sounder  is  a must  for  tip-up 
fishing.  This  tool  is  nothing  more  than  a 
lead  sinker  with  an  alligator  clip  or  spring 
attached.  It  is  used  by  attaching  it  to  the 
hook  and  lowering  it  into  the  hole  until  it 
hits  bottom.  Start  setting  your  tip-ups 
about  a foot  off  the  bottom.  Try  several 
different  intervals  of  depth  at  first  until 
you  determine  which  depth  is  correct  for 
that  day. 

No  matter  how  careful  you  are,  your 
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hands  will  get  wet.  Not  might — they  will. 
Always  bring  at  least  one  extra  pair  of 
gloves.  Constantly  checking  baits,  clearing 
holes  and  landing  fish  will  chill  your  fin- 
gers quickly.  I find  that  the  disposable 
heat  packs  available  in  most  tackle  shops 


for  under  a buck  work  well  when  my 
hands  feel  as  if  they  were  ready  to  fall  off. 
To  activate  the  warmer  you  just  remove 
the  heater  from  the  package  and  squeeze 
or  shake  it  several  times.  They  stay  warm 
for  one  to  three  hours. 


With  a minimum  of  equipment  anyone 
can  add  tip-ups  to  his  ice  fishing  reper- 
toire. Tip-up  fishing  puts  more  variety  into 
catches  and  may  even  yield  the  catch  of  a 
lifetime.  [TT| 
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Surveying 

Methods 


by  C.  Blake  Weirich 


After  several  years  of  studying  fisheries  biology  in  a college 
classroom,  the  curiosity  of  how  it  feels  to  be  a practicing 
biologist  becomes  a consuming  part  of  life. 

Taking  part  in  a laboratory  experiment,  studying  population 
theory  and  observing  films  of  sampling  fish  in  a mountain 
stream  doesn’t  quench  the  curiosity.  Fly  fishing  on  a limestone 
stream  outside  State  College  doesn’t  satisfy  the  wondering. 

Finally,  after  being  lucky  enough  to  be  hired  by  the  Fish 
Commission,  the  day  comes  when  you  sheepishly  slip  into  an 
old  pair  of  hip  boots,  put  on  your  raincoat  and  PFD  and  climb 
into  a battered,  dented  john  boat  to  set  your  first  trap  net.  After 
breaking  through  the  final  ice  coating  of  the  winter  on  an 
isolated  cove  in  a state  park  lake  in  northern  Cambria  County, 
you’re  about  to  become  a practicing  fisheries  biologist.  Three 
long  days  later,  after  one  very  cold  dunking,  sporting  two  sore, 
bleeding  hands  and  having  handled  over  6,000  brown  bullheads, 
you  might  think,  “Where  have  I gone  wrong?” 

Not  so!  After  a good  night’s  sleep  and  a home-cooked  meal, 
another  survey  begins  and  curiosity  again  takes  over.  Why  did 
we  get  so  many  small  fish  of  one  species?  Where  are  the  bass, 
northern  pike  and  walleye?  Should  we  return  to  the  lake  with  a 
different  type  of  sampling  gear? 

As  the  years  roll  by  and  you  become  more  experienced  in 
analyzing  the  waters  you  are  surveying  and  get  to  know  the 
habits  and  habitats  of  each  species  of  fish  you  contact,  you 
realize  that  the  experiences  you’ve  had  and  the  knowledge  you’ve 
gained  are  not  all  that  different  from  the  times  spent  fishing 
with  a rod  and  reel.  The  biggest  difference  becomes  the  type  of 
fishing  gear  you  are  able  to  use  and  the  management  changes 
you  can  recommend  to  make  the  fisheries  you  are  working  with 
better  for  the  fishermen. 

During  my  16  years  as  a fisheries  biologist  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  I was  continually  aware  of  the  interest  shown  by 
people  in  how  we  sampled  fish  populations  in  a stream  or  lake. 
After  working,  almost  on  a daily  basis,  with  electrofishing  units 
and  various  types  of  nets,  most  biologists  take  the  gear  for 
granted.  At  the  same  time  many  fishermen  are  amazed  by  the 
fish  we  catch.  They  can’t  believe  that  a week’s  sampling  of  a 
local  impoundment  may  involve  handling  up  to  10,000  fish. 

Active,  passive  gear 

Fisheries  biologists  use  two  basic  types  of  fishing  equipment 


to  catch  fish  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  One  type,  the  electrofishing 
equipment,  is  called  an  active  type  of  sampling  gear.  The  second 
gear  type,  the  passive  gear,  includes  various  types  of  nets  that 
are  set  in  lakes  and  larger  rivers  to  trap  fish.  The  type  of  gear  a 
biologist  uses  to  sample  fish  populations  depends  on  the  species 
he  is  looking  for,  the  type  of  water  surveyed,  the  objectives  of 
the  survey  and  the  manpower  available.  In  most  cases,  except  for 
smaller  wadable  streams,  a combination  of  active  and  passive 
gear  is  used. 

Shocking  truth 

In  wadable  streams,  the  portable  electrofishing  backpack  unit 
is  usually  carried  by  one  person  with  two  other  people  assisting. 
The  unit  consists  of  a small,  frame-mounted  portable  generator, 
an  electronic  box  that  allows  the  survey  crew  to  adjust  the 
voltage  and  type  of  electricity  desired  and  a set  of  probes  to 
carry  the  electric  current  to  the  water.  Electric  wires  carry  current 
down  the  insulated  probes  to  the  metal  ring  at  the  end. 

When  the  probes  are  placed  in  the  water  the  current  spreads 
out  through  the  water  in  various  patterns.  If  alternating  current 
(AC)  is  used,  when  the  stronger  current  lines  running  between 
the  submerged  probes  intercept  a fish,  the  fish  is  stunned  long 
enough  to  be  captured  with  an  insulated  hand  net. 

If  direct  current  (DC)  is  used,  one  probe  becomes  positively 
charged  and  the  other,  negatively  charged.  Pulsing  directional 
currents  in  the  water  cause  fish  to  swim  involuntarily  to  the 
positive  probe  where  they  can  be  netted. 

Although  most  electrofishing  gear  is  not  effective  in  water 
over  six  feet  deep,  it  can  be  used  efficiently  in  sampling  lake 
shorelines  at  night  for  spring-spawning  northern  pike  and 
walleye.  It  is  the  main  type  of  gear  that  can  effectively  sample 
largemouth  bass  along  lake  shorelines  and  smallmouth  bass  in 
larger  streams  and  rivers. 

The  biggest  difference  in  using  electrofishing  equipment  for 
sampling  in  small  streams  or  big  rivers  and  lakes  is  the  size  of 
the  gear.  Generally,  the  larger  the  water  area  sampled,  the  larger 
the  gear  size.  A small  mountain  brook  trout  stream  requires  only 
a small  backpack  generator  and  6-  to  10-inch  diameter  probes, 
but  gear  for  sampling  a lake  may  include  a 3, 500- watt  boat- 
mounted  generator,  18-inch  probe  hoops  and  a $2,000  current 
pulsator. 

The  reason  electrofishing  gear  is  labeled  an  active  type  of  gear 
has  to  do  with  its  use  in  actively  pursuing  fish  that  are 
swimming  in  the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  most  nets  used  by 
fishery  biologists  are  set  or  erected  at  one  site  in  the  water  area. 
These  nets  may  remain  in  place  for  as  little  as  six  hours  or  as 
long  as  two  days. 

Because  these  nets  remain  in  place  and  are  not  pulled  or 
dragged  through  the  water,  they  are  called  a passive  type  of 
sampling  gear. 

Gill  net,  trap  net 

The  two  most  common  types  of  passive  nets  are  the  gill  net 
and  trap  net.  A gill  net  is  composed  of  monofilament  line 
woven  together  to  form  various  mesh  sizes.  The  net  may  be  6 to 
10  feet  wide  and  150  to  250  feet  long.  The  monofilament  mesh 
is  attached  on  one  side  to  heavy  float  line  that  is  made  of 
hollow  fibers  or  a line  with  cork  floats.  The  other  side  of  the 
mesh  is  attached  to  a heavy  leaded  line  that  sinks. 

When  this  type  of  net  is  set  and  anchored  in  a lake  or  river, 
the  mesh  forms  a nearly  invisible  wall  that  entangles  fish  that  try 
to  swim  through  the  holes  in  the  mesh. 
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Division  of  Fisheries  Management 


Division  of  Fisheries  Management 


Biologists  use  a small  hoop  net,  like  the  one  at  right,  to 
survey  larger  rivers.  The  pot  end  of  a large  trap  net  (above)  can 
hold  many  fish. 

The  size  of  the  mesh  opening,  depth  of  set  and  area  in  which 
the  gill  net  is  played  out  usually  determine  the  species  and  size 
of  fish  caught.  If  a biologist  is  trying  to  sample  a cross  section 
of  species  and  sizes  of  fish,  an  experimental  gill  net  may  be  set 
perpendicular  to  the  shoreline  of  a lake  starting  inshore  and 
stretching  out  into  the  lake.  An  experimental  net  contains  25- 
foot-long  panels  of  different-size  mesh  strung  together  to  form  a 
150-  to  175-foot-long  net.  The  smaller-mesh  inshore  panels  may 
catch  young  perch,  gizzard  shad  and  small  bluegills,  while  the 
larger-mesh  panels  may  entangle  larger  walleye  and  muskellunge. 
If  large  lake  trout  are  the  target  species,  a 250-foot-long  gill  net 
with  uniform  mesh  size  may  be  set  nearly  vertically  in  water  up 
to  100  feet  deep. 

The  second  type  of  passive  net  is  the  trap  net.  This  net  is 
usually  placed  in  shallower  waters  along  lake  shorelines  or  in 
river  back  channels.  The  net  is  composed  of  heavy  woven  nylon 
and  has  a much  smaller  mesh  size  than  a gill  net.  The  nylon 
netting  is  stretched  on  aluminum  frames  to  form  a box  of 
netting  usually  4 feet  by  4 feet  by  6 feet  in  size.  On  one  side  of 
the  box  a funnel  made  of  netting  extends  into  the  box  or  “pot.” 
The  throat  of  the  funnel  is  usually  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
suspended  inside  the  pot.  Wing  nets,  an  overhead  hood  net  and 
a floor  net  are  attached  to  the  frame  with  the  funnel  opening.  A 
100-foot  lead  net  is  then  tied  to  the  hood  and  floor  of  the  main 
trap  and  the  entire  apparatus  is  set  and  stretched  perpendicular 
to  the  shoreline.  When  the  wings  and  pot  sections  of  the  net  are 
stretched  and  anchored  in  the  lake,  they  form  a funnel  trap  of 
considerable  size. 

Fish  actively  swimming  along  the  shoreline  encounter  the  lead 
net  inshore  and  follow  the  lead  out  toward  the  pot  area  of  the 
net.  As  they  move  toward  the  main  trap,  they  are  restricted  in 
their  lateral  movement  by  the  wing  nets  and  are  funneled  into 
the  pot.  After  swimming  through  the  funnel  the  fish  accumulate 
in  the  pot  area  of  the  net  and  cannot  find  their  way  out. 

When  fishery  biologists  “pull”  a trap  net  that  has  been  set 
for  24  hours,  the  pot  is  hoisted  into  a boat  and  the  fish  are 
scooped  out  into  large  tubs  for  scale  sampling,  counting, 
measuring  and  weighing.  The  fish  are  then  returned  to  the  lake 
unless  they  are  to  be  transported  to  a hatchery  for  spawning. 

The  net  is  then  folded  onto  the  front  of  a workboat  and  reset 
along  another  section  of  shoreline. 


C.  Blake  Weirich  is  formerly  the  Commission  Area  8 fisheries 
manager.  He  is  currently  a resource  education  specialist  in  the 
Commission  Bureau  of  Education  & Information. 


The  number  and  type  of  fish  caught  in  a trap  net  vary  greatly 
with  the  season,  water  temperature,  weather  and  physical 
features  of  the  water.  Mid-April  sets  in  spawning  habitat  for 
northern  pike  and  muskellunge  can  trap  several  hundred  fish 
overnight.  Netting  the  same  site  in  mid- August  may  result  in 
trapping  only  several  northern  pike  and  500  bluegills  and  catfish. 
The  trap  net  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a small  minnow 
trap,  but  usually  with  more  spectacular  results. 

Whenever  a fisheries  biologist  surveys  a body  of  water,  he 
usually  uses  a variety  of  gear  over  several  seasons  of  the  year  to 
ensure  he  has  sampled  a cross  section  of  all  the  species  and  sizes 
of  fish  in  that  water.  He  then  uses  the  data  collected  to  evaluate 
the  condition  of  the  fishery  and  to  recommend  management 
plans  for  improving  the  fishery. 

Although  biologists  and  field  technicians  may  handle 
thousands  of  fish  in  the  course  of  a survey  season,  the  curiosity 
of  what  a particular  sampling  site  might  turn  up  is  always 
present.  As  with  hook  and  line  angling,  there  is  always  a 
surprise  around  the  next  comer  and  the  anticipation  of  catching 
“a  big  one”  at  the  next  sampling  site.  ITT) 
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A Week  in  Pennsylvania  Paradise 


by  Jeff  Mulhollem 


Some  Pennsylvania  trout  anglers  dream  of 
fishing  for  giant  rainbows  in  isolated, 
hard-to-pronounce  Alaskan  rivers.  Others 
have  fantasies  of  fishing  the  famous  brawl- 
ing cutthroat-infested  torrents  of  the  rug- 
ged West.  Still  others  conjure  up  trips  to 
faraway  exotic  lands  where  fhe  fish  are 
legendary,  like  the  monstrous  browns  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  huge  brookies  of 
Labrador. 

I have  those  dreams,  too,  but  I know  I 
may  never  realize  many  of  them.  So  last 


spring,  I decided  to  accomplish  a more 
modest,  economical  angling  goal  that  I 
have  had  for  years,  but  never  did  anything 
about.  I spent  a week  in  our  state’s  North 
Woods  with  two  close  friends  last  April 
pursuing  trout  in  some  of  Pennsylvania’s 
best  known,  most  beautiful  streams. 

Now,  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  Key- 
stone State’s  Kettle  Creek  or  Big  Pine 
Creek  compares  with  Montana’s  Madison 
or  Calgary’s  Bow  River.  Maybe  they  do, 
but  I doubt  it.  And  certainly,  Pennsylva- 
nia’s ancient,  weathered  Appalachian 
ridges  can’t  compete  with  the  breath- 
taking northern  Rockies  peaks  for  scenic 
impressiveness. 


But  if  there  is  a region  more  beautiful 
than  Clinton,  Potter,  Tioga  and  Lycoming 
counties  in  the  spring — with  their  pure, 
trout-filled  waters  and  abundance  of 
wildlife— 1 have  yet  to  see  even  a picture  of 
it  in  a magazine.  And  although  most 
of  the  fish  we  caught  were  stocked  (we 
did  find  excellent  wild  trout  fishing  in 
some  gorgeous,  out-of-the-way  moun- 
tain creeks)  and  the  weather  seemed  to 
conspire  against  us,  we  had  the  time  of 
our  lives. 

For  ardent  trout  fishermen,  it  was  truly 
a week  in  Pennsylvania  paradise.  What 
follows  are  some  notes  about  the  trip  I 
took  each  night  while  we  were  there. 
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Day  1,  Sunday,  April  17 

The  second  day  of  trout  season  was 
bright,  sunny  and  warm  in  the  Altoona 
area  and  we  headed  north  in  a pickup 
towing  my  small,  battered  Serro  Scotty 
camper,  destination  Clinton  County  and 
lower  Kettle  Creek.  We  had  camped  dur- 
ing weekends  in  previous  years  at  the  lower 
Kettle  Creek  State  Park  campground  along 
the  stream  about  two  miles  below  Bush 
Dam  and  liked  the  location. 

When  we  arrived  in  mid-afternoon, 
most  of  the  trout  fishermen  had  already 
gone  home.  It  had  snowed  and  hailed 
there  on  opening  day,  anglers  told  us,  and 
the  trout  were  not  cooperating  at  all  due  to 
the  frigid  water  temperatures.  Still,  we 
caught  two  small  browns  downstream 
from  the  campground  that  evening  after 
hurriedly  setting  up  camp. 

We  ate  T-bone  steaks  and  filet  mignon 
(honest)  cooked  over  an  open  fire  that  eve- 
ning, and  despite  the  raw,  biting  wind  that 
kicked  up,  we  went  to  sleep  with  high 
hopes  about  the  next  day’s  fishing.  I had 
seen  black  caddises  and  a few  stray  Quill 
Gordons  on  the  water.  I was  excited. 


Day  2,  Monday,  April  18 

The  morning  was  cold,  damp  and  over- 
cast. We  didn’t  emerge  from  the  camper 
until  10:30  a.m.  It  was  just  too  bitter  for 
comfortable  fishing.  We  tried  a favorite 
spot  just  above  Bush  Dam.  I worked  a 
weighted  Montana  nymph  through  the  rif- 
fles, my  friends,  John  and  Brad,  red 
worms  and  shrimp  salmon  eggs.  No  luck. 
I hadn’t  realized  the  night  before  how  low 
and  clear  the  water  was.  If  it  warms  up, 
the  fly  fishing  will  be  excellent. 

We  moved  several  miles  upstream  to 
Leidy  and  the  fishing  was  slow  at  first.  But 
just  after  noon,  little  blue  quills  began 


coming  off  (size  18).  I caught  three  10-inch 
browns  right  away  and  was  relieved.  We 
had  brought  very  little  meat  for  the  week. 
Although  I seldom  kill  trout  (never  wild 
fish),  I enjoy  eating  stocked  fish  while 
camping  in  early  season. 

Red  quills  began  emerging  at  about  2 
p.m.  Trout  were  surprisingly  picky  for 
April.  I struggled,  but  coerced  a few  fish 
into  taking  flies  I know  they  were  suspi- 
cious of.  John  and  Brad,  fishing  with  bait, 
didn’t  catch  a fish.  I killed  six  nice  trout 
for  dinner,  two  for  each  of  us.  We  feasted, 
cooking  them  over  a fire  on  foil  in  butter 
and  Chesapeake  Bay  seasoning. 

I bought  a few  red  quill  dries  in  Charlie 
Stone’s  Cross  Fork  Tackle  Shop  tonight. 
“Stoney”  said  thick  red  quill  hatches  came 
off  both  upper  and  lower  Kettle  and  most 
of  the  feeders  that  day.  He  humbled  me 
with  a story  about  a 12-year-old  catching 
50-some  fish  that  afternoon  on  Kettle  not 
far  from  his  shop. 

We  nearly  hit  a deer  on  the  way  back  to 
our  camp.  It  was  33  degrees  when  we  went 
to  bed.  The  furnace  in  my  camper  seemed 
to  run  all  night. 

Day  3,  Tuesday,  April  19 

I’ll  always  remember  today.  It  dawned 
clear  and  sunny  and  stayed  that  way.  But  it 
never  warmed  up  (the  high  was  just  46) 
and  a brisk,  continuous  wind  made  fly 
casting  difficult.  It  was  26  degrees  when  I 
came  out  of  the  camper  for  a few  mo- 
ments at  9 a.m. 

At  1 :45  in  the  afternoon,  red  quills  be- 
gan to  come  off.  Around  2,  slightly  larger 
(size  14)  Quill  Gordons  began  to  emerge. 
Either  hatch  alone  would  have  provided 
excellent  dry  fly  fishing.  But  both  together 
made  for  some  phenomenal  action,  the 
best  I have  ever  experienced.  The  trout 
went  crazy  in  the  stretch  of  Kettle  just 
above  Leidy  Bridge.  There  were  hundreds 
of  fish  rising  within  casting  distance,  and 
with  a half-dozen  or  so  other  nearby  an- 
glers, I enjoyed  the  fishing  afternoon  of  a 
lifetime. 

By  4:30  p.m.,  the  stream’s  surface  was 
literally  blanketed  with  dead  and  dying 
mayflies.  Needless  to  say,  we  ate  trout  to- 
night, although  I released  most  of  the  fish 
I caught,  keeping  only  a few  nice  ones. 
Caught  two  about  15  inches  long— for  me, 
big  ones.  John  and  Brad  fooled  a few  on 
worms,  but  spent  part  of  the  afternoon 
just  watching  us  try  to  catch  the  rising 
trout.  Seeing  thousands  of  fish  sipping 
at  the  surface  of  the  crystal-clear  glide 
upstream  from  the  bridge  was  an  awe- 
some sight. 


For  ardent  trout 
fishermen  it  was  truly  a 
week  in  Pennsylvania 
paradise.  Like  the  beer 
commercial,  despite  the 
weather,  “it  just  doesn’t 
get  any  better  than  this.” 

It  snowed  a little  tonight.  The  wind 
howled.  We  ended  up  visiting  the  Cross 
Fork  Inn,  a popular  Potter  County  water- 
ing hole  that  caters  to  fishermen  and 
hunters,  to  try  to  get  warm  and  discuss  the 
fishing  over  a few  cold  ones.  I wrote 
“Grizzley  Hackle”  on  a dollar  bill  and 
tacked  it  to  the  wall  with  all  the  others 
so  I could  say  I,  too,  have  a ‘‘buck  in 
Cross  Fork.” 

We  saw  two  porcupine,  a raccoon  and 
three  deer  through  the  snowflakes  on  the 
way  back  to  camp.  It  was  30  degrees.  We 
turned  the  thermostat  for  the  heater  in  my 
camper  up  another  notch. 

Day  4,  Wednesday,  April  20 

It  was  20  degrees  this  morning.  Ice  froze 
in  rod  guides  before  noon.  Brad  headed 
home  to  Altoona  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Although  there  were  relatively  few  fisher- 
men around,  John  and  I wanted  to  get 
away  and  catch  some  wild  trout,  so  we 
headed  up  into  the  Potter  County  moun- 
tains, following  a winding,  jewel  of  a 
stream,  a well-known  tributary  to  upper 
Kettle.  We  nearly  got  my  pickup  stuck  on 
a muddy,  steep,  narrow  road,  despite  its  4- 
wheel  drive.  We  had  to  walk  several  miles, 
but  it  was  worth  it. 

John  caught  and  released  a 10-inch  na- 
tive brook  trout  (a  prize).  I spent  more 
time  just  gawking  at  the  high-country  sur- 
roundings and  taking  pictures  than  I did 
fishing,  but  I still  caught  a few  small 
brookies. 

We  met  a friend  from  Altoona  near  the 
Route  120  bridge  over  Kettle  later  that 
afternoon  and  fished  there.  Still  some  red 
quills  were  hatching.  The  trout  were  very 
selective  and  the  biting,  stiff  wind  was 
maddening.  It  drizzled  some,  but  we  per- 
severed and  a few  trout  cooperated.  Up- 
stream from  us,  three  older  fishermen  gave 
a clinic  on  wet  fly  fishing,  casually  catch- 
ing and  releasing  trout  after  trout  while 
yelling  across  the  stream  to  each  other. 
Green  with  envy,  I tried  to  ignore  them. 
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Red  worms,  nightcrawlers,  live 
minnows  and  shrimp-flavored  salmon 
eggs  all  regularly  produce  on  Kettle  and 
Pine.  Spinners  also  move  fish  on  these 

waters. 


John  somehow  put  a nasty  tear  in  the 
knee  of  his  chest  waders.  After  packing  up 
camp  at  6 p.m.,  we  stopped  at  a gas  sta- 
tion to  try  to  get  the  hole  patched  before 
heading  to  Big  Pine  Creek  valley.  But  the 
waders  couldn’t  be  fixed,  so  I lent  him  my 
hip  boots  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Glad  I 
decided  to  bring  them  along  with  my  wad- 
ers. We  took  Routes  144,  44  and  Slate  Run 
Road  to  get  to  Pine,  jumping  a half-dozen 
deer  and  seeing  a small  bear  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain  on  Slate  Run  Road. 

We  pulled  into  Pine  Creek  Valley 
Camping  Court  near  Slate  Run  on  Big 
Pine  just  before  dark,  setting  up  beside  the 
camp  of  three  men  in  their  60s  who  had 
been  there  since  Saturday.  “Go  back — you 
can’t  catch  fish  here,”  they  said.  They  had 
been  fishing  with  bait  all  week  and  hadn’t 
taken  a trout.  The  trio,  now  hailing  from 
New  Jersey,  had  been  camping  and  fishing 
Big  Pine  Creek  together  the  first  week  of 
trout  season  for  nearly  three  decades. 

“Were  there  fish  rising?”  I asked  them. 


“Oh,  they  have  been  jumping  all  through 
here,”  one  said.  “But  you  can’t  catch 
them.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see,”  I told  them.  “Maybe 
we’ll  have  trout  for  dinner  tomorrow.” 

Day  5,  Thursday,  April  21 

A turkey  gobbling  on  the  mountainside 
across  from  the  river  awakened  me  early 
this  morning.  It  was  28  degrees  at  7:30 
a.m.,  so  after  watching  the  stream  over  a 
steaming  cup  of  decaf,  I went  back  to  my 
sleeping  bag  with  a book  (Charlie  Meek’s 
Meeting  and  Fishing  the  Hatches — what 
else?). 

Big  Pine  is  quite  a stream.  Long  ago 
named  “Tiadaughton”  (River  of  the 
Pines)  by  the  Iroquois  Indians,  it’s  a wide, 
strong,  deep  trout  river.  Like  Kettle,  it 
is  heavily  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  has  good  hatches  of  early  season 
mayflies. 

The  weather  is  still  cold  and  blustery, 
with  the  wind  screaming  through  the 
pines.  There  were  no  signs  of  insect  or 
trout  activity,  but  on  the  advice  of  a 
friendly  angler  from  Pittsburgh  I met 
astream,  I fished  a pair  of  wet  flies  down- 
stream. To  my  surprise  (I’m  not  confident 
with  wets),  I started  catching  foot-long 
rainbows  on  a Quill  Gordon  softhackle. 
Lost  a fish  I could  have  bragged  about, 
too,  a big  brown  that  slipped  the  hook 


just  as  I was  about  to  net  him.  Caught 
a few  more  fish  on  caddis  dries  later  in 
the  day. 

We  cooked  a sumptuous  trout  dinner 
for  the  older  guys  that  evening,  who  still 
hadn’t  caught  a fish.  Turns  out  they  grew 
up  near  Lock  Haven.  What  a bunch  of 
characters.  The  cold  weather  convinced 
them,  they  said,  that  after  25  years  of 
camping  along  Big  Pine  in  April,  they 
would  visit  in  May  from  now  on.  But  a 
radio  report,  they  said,  promised  a nice 
day,  at  last,  for  Friday. 

We  drove  into  the  village  of  Slate  Run 
after  dinner.  Stopped  at  the  Slate  Run 
Tackle  Shop,  bought  a few  Hendrickson 
dry  flies,  a few  leaders  and  spent  40  min- 
utes talking  with  owner  Tom  Finkbiner. 
He  gave  me  some  tips  on  where  to  fish 
and  1 bought  T-shirts  for  my  wife  and 
2V2-year-old  son  that  sported  pictures  of 
big-racked  bucks  and  said  “Pine  Creek 
Valley.”  I can’t  wait  until  my  son  is  old 
enough  to  fish  with  me  and  enjoy  places 
like  this  Lycoming  County  haven. 

The  cold  drove  us  to  Manor  Motel  to- 
night, where  we  had  a few  beers,  looked  at 
the  framed  dry  flies  behind  glass  on  the 
walls,  talked  with  other  diehard  trout  fish- 
ermen and  spring  gobbler  hunters  who 
would  be  opening  their  season  the  next 
morning.  Wonder  how  the  cold  weather 
will  affect  the  turkeys?  John  and  I spent  a 
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long  time  looking  through  a large  window 
in  the  bar  at  Big  Pine,  handsomely  illumi- 
nated by  the  moonlight. 

Day  6,  Friday,  April  22 

Slept  in  again.  It  was  24  when  I looked 
at  the  thermometer,  too  cold  to  get  up. 
But  it  warmed  up  quickly,  a sunny,  spar- 
kling day.  Wind  just  won’t  quit,  though. 
Just  after  noon,  a guy  across  the  stream 
from  me  in  waist-deep  water  had  both  feet 
slip  out  from  under  him.  All  I saw  for  a 
moment  was  his  hat.  I tried  hard  not  to 
laugh,  but  failed  when  he  got  right  back 
up,  slapped  his  sopping  stetson  on  his 
head  and  began  to  fish.  Brrr!  I was  cold  in 
my  dry  neoprene  waders. 

Black  caddises  began  hatching  around 
12:30.  Quill  Gordons  at  2,  when  it  was  a 
balmy  60  degrees.  Caught  a bunch  of  fish, 
including  one  brown  about  15  inches  in 
fast  water.  What  a fight!  Took  a 14-inch 
rainbow  later.  Fish  rose  all  day.  There  was 
even  a green  caddis  hatch  that  evening. 
John  had  a good  day  as  well  using  shrimp 
eggs. 

Took  a ride  downstream  and  upstream 
on  Route  144,  fishing  near  Cammal  and 
Blackwell  in  Tioga  County.  This  is  easily 
the  best  big  trout  water  and  the  prettiest 


valley  I have  seen  in  Penn’s  Woods.  Too 
bad  lower  Pine  gets  too  warm  for  trout  in 
the  summer.  We  reluctantly  decided  not  to 
venture  up  into  Pennsylvania’s  Grand 
Canyon  on  this  trip.  I’m  planning  a canoe 
adventure  on  upper  Pine  and  Little  Pine 
Creek  later  in  the  year. 

Day  7,  Saturday,  April  23 

Last  day  before  heading  home.  Jour- 
neyed up  Slate  Run  this  morning,  drove 
north  to  fish  Cedar  Run  in  the  afternoon. 
No  wonder  these  wild  trout  fisheries  are  so 
famous.  The  water  is  low  and  clear,  mak- 
ing them  difficult  to  fish.  I can  imagine 
how  spooky  the  fish  would  be  in  July. 
Slate  and  Cedar,  along  with  Trout  Run  in 
Clinton  County  (a  tributary  of  Kettle)  are 
the  prettiest  streams  I have  ever  seen. 
Thanks  to  a Hendrickson  hatch,  I did 
manage  to  catch  a few  small  fish  in  Slate 
and  Cedar.  Sadly,  I found  litter  along 
Slate,  a leader  package  and  a soft  drink 
can. 

It  rained  on  and  off  all  day — miserable 
weather.  Still,  hate  to  leave  this  area.  What 
a week  it  has  been.  Trying  to  work  up  a 
strategy  to  convince  my  wife  and  boss  that 
I must  return  again  soon.  Definitely  will 
be  back  next  April. 


We  saw  more  deer  on  the  way  into 
Cammal  to  find  a pay  phone  to  call  home. 
Wonder  how  the  spring  gobbler  hunters 
did? 

Day  8,  Sunday,  April  24 

John  and  I couldn’t  quite  bring  our- 
selves to  go  directly  home.  After  all,  for 
the  second  time  in  a week,  it  was  warm. 
So  we  stopped  along  the  Little  Juniata 
River  in  Huntingdon  County  near  Spruce 
Creek  (a  favorite  haunt  of  ours)  for  some 
more  fishing.  A caddis  hatch  was  in  pro- 
gress and  we  both  managed  to  catch  some 
brown  trout— he  on  worms,  me  on  latex 
caddis  pupa  flies  I had  tied  a month  be- 
fore just  as  an  experiment.  We  quit  fishing 
just  before  dark,  not  really  wanting 
to.  But  we  had  to  be  at  work  the  next 
morning. 

“You  know,  it  sounds  silly,”  John  said 
during  the  drive  back  home,  “but  taking  a 
trip  like  this  was  something  I have  always 
wanted  to  do,  but  for  some  reason  never 
did.  Despite  the  weather,  it  was  like  that 
beer  commercial,  it  just  doesn’t  get  any 
better  than  this.” 

“You  took  the  words  right  out  of  my 
mouth,”  I replied.  “What  are  you  doing 
the  third  week  of  April  next  year?” 


A Trip  Worth  Taking 


There  is  something  special  about  fishing  “big”  trout  wa- 
ter in  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  because  there  is  so  little  of  it  in 
the  East.  Some  anglers  are  intimidated  and  overwhelmed  by 
a wide,  deep,  brawling  river,  preferring  instead  to  pursue 
trout  in  small,  shallow,  tame  creeks.  If  you  like  big  water, 
there  are  none  better  than  Pine  and  Kettle. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  odds  are  the  water  levels  will  be 
high,  don’t  go  without  chest  waders,  preferably  with  felt 
soles.  If  you  fly  fish,  take  a longer,  heavier  outfit  than  you 
would  use  on  most  Commonwealth  waters.  During  a windy 
April  afternoon  on  Pine,  a 9-foot  rod  balanced  with  even  a 
7-weight  line  is  not  too  much.  An  8 'A-foot,  6-weight  setup 
served  me  well  on  my  visits,  and  short  of  a hurricane,  it 
can’t  get  much  windier  than  it  was  the  first  week  of  trout 
season  last  year. 

Red  worms,  nightcrawlers,  live  minnows,  crickets  and 
shrimp-flavored  salmon  eggs  all  regularly  produce  on  Kettle 
and  Pine.  I’m  partial  to  lightweight  or  ultralight  spinning 
outfits  loaded  with  4-pound  test.  But  6-pound  monofila- 
ment might  be  better  in  April’s  normally  high  flows.  Swiss 
Swing,  CP  Swing,  Rooster  Tail  and  Mepps  spinners  will 
move  fish  on  big  water. 

The  freestone  mountain  tributaries  to  Pine  and  Kettle  are 
beautiful  and  full  of  wild  and  stocked  fish.  Slate  and  Cedar 
runs  get  all  the  ink,  but  there  are  feeders  to  Kettle  Creek  I 
like  just  as  well.  Get  a map  and  do  some  exploring.  Some 


of  the  tributaries  have  special  regulations,  so  check  your 
summary  of  fishing  regulations  booklet. 

Camping  is  the  way  to  go  because  the  scenery  and  wild- 
life are  what  makes  trout  fishing  in  Clinton,  Potter,  Lycom- 
ing and  Tioga  counties  so  enjoyable.  On  Kettle,  the 
campgrounds  at  Kettle  Creek  State  Park  (near  Bush  Dam), 
both  on  the  hill  above  the  lake  and  two  miles  below  the 
breast,  are  nice,  although  neither  has  showers  or  hot  water 
and  only  offers  pit  toilets. 

Along  Pine,  a number  of  modem,  private  campgrounds 
can  be  found.  I can  recommend  Pine  Creek  Valley  Camping 
Court  at  Slate  Run  (Call  Caroline  Yoder  at  717-753-8211  for 
reservations.)  Little-Bit-O-Heaven  at  nearby  Cammal  is  also 
ideal  for  fishermen,  but  there  are  nice  places  to  camp  at 
Cedar  Run,  upstream  of  Blackwell  in  “Canyon  Country” 
and  above  Waterville. 

For  information  about  what  is  hatching,  where  to  fish 
and  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  tackle,  try  Cross  Fork  Tackle 
Shop  on  Kettle  and  Slate  Run  Thckle  Shop  on  Pine.  Shop 
owners  Charlie  Stone  at  Cross  Fork  and  Tom  Finkbiner  at 
Slate  Run  are  experienced  anglers  and  represent  a wealth  of 
scoop  on  the  fishing  and  the  flies  they  sell  are  second  to 
none  in  quality  and  variety.  Both  are  Orvis  dealers. 

Access  to  Kettle  and  Pine  is  convenient  and  easy.  Route 
144  parallels  Kettle  for  most  of  its  length,  and  Routes  44 
and  414  run  within  site  of  Pine  for  miles. — JM 
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Largemouth  Bass  Culture 
in  Pennsylv; 


by  Shyrl  Hood  and  James  E.  Harvey 


Did  you  ever  wonder  where  that  lunker 
largemouth  bass  that  you  caught  last  sum- 
mer came  from?  It  may  have  been  a native 
or  it  may  have  spent  part  of  its  life  at  a 
Fish  Commission  fish  culture  station. 
Rearing  and  stocking  bass  in  Pennsylvania 
is  not  new.  Private  citizens  were  stocking 
eastern  Pennsylvania  rivers  in  1869  and  the 
Fish  Commission  started  stocking  bass 
in  1873. 

Largemouth  bass  culture  in  the  Key- 
stone State  begins  at  Fish  Commission 
owned  or  controlled  lakes.  Largemouth 
bass  are  not  spawned  artificially  as  are 
trout,  walleye  and  muskellunge.  The  fry 
(recently  hatched  bass)  are  collected  from 
naturally  spawning  adults. 

When  the  water  temperature  rises  to  60 
degrees  sometime  in  late  May  or  early 
June,  the  male  begins  building  a nest.  The 
male  prepares  an  area  two  to  four  feet  in 
diameter  in  shallow  water  by  a fanning 
motion  of  the  tail  and  fins  to  sweep  away 
silt  and  debris.  The  largemouth  bass  is  less 
elaborate  in  nest-building  than  other  spe- 
cies of  bass  and  sunfish.  In  many  cases, 
the  nests  are  hard  to  recognize. 

If  vegetation  is  present,  the  female  de- 
posits the  eggs  on  a cleaned  area  among 
the  roots.  The  male  drives  a female  to  the 
nest,  courting  begins,  and  eggs  are  deposited 
and  fertilized.  The  female  leaves  the  nest 
area  and  the  male  remains  to  protect  the 
eggs.  He  also  aerates  and  cleans  the  eggs 
by  fanning  motions  of  the  tail  and  fins. 

If  there  is  an  extreme  drop  in  water  tem- 
perature, the  male  may  desert  the  nest.  It 
normally  takes  five  to  seven  days  for  the 
eggs  to  incubate  and  hatch,  depending  on 
the  water  temperature.  The  newly  hatched 
bass  are  referred  to  as  sac  fry — they  have  a 
yolk  sac  attached  on  which  they  depend 
for  nutrition.  After  a period  of  five  to 
eight  days,  the  yolk  sac  is  absorbed  and 
the  fry  begin  swimming  as  a school  and 
feeding  within  the  area  of  the  nest. 

Enter  the  fish  culturist 

The  principal  feed  items  are  microscopic 
animals  called  zooplankton.  At  this  time, 
Fish  Commission  fish  culture  stations  get 


into  the  picture.  Fish  culturists,  primarily 
from  the  Linesville  facility,  have  been 
monitoring  water  temperatures  and  nest- 
ing activities  of  the  largemouth  bass  in  the 
Pymatuning  Sanctuary  Lake.  Two-man 
crews  in  john  boats  cruise  the  spawning 
sites,  looking  for  schools  of  bass  fry. 

Ideal  conditions  for  locating  bass 
schools  are  sunny,  windless  days.  When  a 
school  is  located,  a 3-foot  diameter  fine- 
mesh  dip  net  is  used  to  capture  the  fry  and 
place  them  in  galvanized  tubs  for  trans- 
port back  to  the  hatchery.  The  average 
number  of  fry  per  school  varies,  but  usu- 
ally averages  5,000.  Depending  on  the 
numbers  of  fry  required  and  the  varied 
spawning  of  the  adults,  it  normally  takes 
one  to  two  weeks  to  collect  the  fry. 

Once  the  fry  are  brought  back  to  the 
hatchery,  they  are  placed  in  tanks  in  the 
hatch  house  where  they  are  counted  and 
sorted  according  to  size.  This  is  very  im- 
portant for  two  reasons.  First,  we  only 
want  to  harvest  enough  fry  for  production 
needs,  and  second,  different  size  fry 
stocked  into  a rearing  pond  encourage 
cannibalism  and  correspondingly  fewer 
bass  are  produced. 

When  fry  are  transferred  to  other  fish 
culture  stations  and  to  the  cooperative 
nursery  program  hatcheries,  they  are  trans- 
ported by  means  of  sealed  plastic  bags 
with  water  and  pure  oxygen  added.  The 
bags  are  placed  in  insulated  styrofoam 
boxes  with  ice  to  keep  the  water  tempera- 
ture cool  during  transport. 

Rearing  ponds  are  stocked  with  bass  fry 
in  the  range  of  50,000  to  80,000  per  sur- 
face acre.  Depending  on  pond  fertility,  the 
ponds  may  be  fertilized  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  phytoplankton  and  zooplank- 
ton. The  bass  fry  feed  on  zooplankton 
(microscopic  animals)  until  they  reach  a 
size  of  1 V 2 to  2 inches.  This  takes  four  to 
five  weeks  and  occurs  in  July. 

Fisheries  management 
requirements 

At  this  point,  the  ponds  are  drained, 
and  the  bass  are  harvested  and  brought 
into  the  hatch  house.  The  fish  are  counted 


and  sorted,  and  cannibals  are  graded  out. 
The  percent  of  return  from  the  initial 
number  of  fry  stocked  to  the  number  of 
small  fingerlings  harvested  averages  from 
50  to  80  percent.  At  this  stage,  if  there  is  a 
fisheries  management  requirement  for  1 V2- 
inch  to  2-inch  bass  fingerlings,  they  are 
stocked  into  public  waters  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  directed. 

If  larger  fingerlings  (3  to  4 inches)  are 
required,  the  fish  remain  at  the  hatchery 
until  fall. 

There  are  several  methods  to  rear  large- 
mouth bass  after  the  initial  pond-rearing 
phase.  They  can  be  put  back  in  ponds  and 
allowed  to  feed  on  the  natural  food  that  is 
available.  Artificial  feed  in  the  form  of 
crumbled  pellets  is  offered  to  the  bass 
along  the  edges  of  the  ponds  as  a supple- 
ment to  their  natural  diet.  This  is  not  an 
ideal  situation  because  not  all  the  bass  in 
the  pond  will  be  feeding  on  the  supple- 
mental feed.  The  bass  that  feed  on  the  ar- 
tificial diet  grow  faster  than  other  fish  in 
the  pond.  They  tend  to  become  larger  and 
then  start  feeding  on  the  smaller  bass  and 
will  result  in  a lower  return. 

The  preferred  method  is  to  maintain  the 
bass  on  an  artificial  diet  in  intensive  cul- 
ture. This  process  has  not  yet  been  per- 
fected to  the  point  at  which  consistent 
results  have  been  achieved,  but  preliminary 
trials  are  encouraging. 

Problems  encountered  in  raising  large- 
mouth bass  intensively  to  an  acceptable 
size  on  an  artificial  diet  are  diseases  and 
the  need  for  therapeutic  treatments.  Size, 
amount,  and  the  correct  diet  formulations 
have  not  been  “written  in  stone”  at  this 
time.  Our  hope  for  the  future  is  to  be  able 
to  perfect  the  intensive  rearing  of  large- 
mouth bass  to  the  same  level  as  that  of 
trout  culture  to  provide  to  the  anglers  of 
the  Commonwealth  with  even  higher- 
quality  largemouth  bass  fishing. 

So  the  next  time  you  catch  a large- 
mouth bass,  remember  that  the  Fish  Com- 
mission may  have  raised  it,  and  that 
Commission  biologists  are  working  toward 
even  more  refined  and  productive  methods 
of  rearing  largemouth  bass.  (775 


Shyrl  Hood  is  chief  of  the  Commission 
Division  of  Warm  /Cool  water  Production. 
James  E.  Harvey  is  superintendent  of  the 
Commission  Linesville  Fish  Culture  Sta- 
tion. 
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of  plastic,  shaped  like  an  airplane,  with  a lead  weight  in  the 
nose  and  several  holes  for  positioning  both  the  rod,  line  and 
leader  so  that  by  resetting  the  line  or  leader  in  different 
openings,  the  lure  descends  to  the  depth  where  the  fish  are 
holding. 

Having  Loran  C on  board  was  a help  in  locating  just  the  right 
spot  where  fish  had  been  caught  before,  and  the  depth  finder 
gave  a good  picture  of  what  was  going  on  below  with  schooling 
or  feeding  fish. 

While  we  trolled,  Ron  talked  on  the  radio  to  his  friends,  who 
were  out  of  sight,  to  find  out  how  they  were  doing.  He 
commented  that  the  fishermen  on  the  lake  are  a friendly  group 
and  don’t  mind  sharing  hotspot  locations. 

We  had  a selection  of  lures  in  the  water,  including  Bagley 
Bang-0  4s  and  5s,  N K spoons,  slammer  spoons  and  silver 
streaks.  A dodger  with  squid  combination  was  run  out  in  case 
some  salmon  were  lurking  about. 

We  hit  a good  area  and  for  a while  it  was  pandemonium  with 
several  fish  on  at  one  time.  Keeping  the  lines  separated  with  two 
and  three  people  reeling  in  raised  the  level  of  excitement,  and  in 
a very  short  time  we  had  iced  down  15  beauties,  all  we  needed 
because  everyone  on  board  had  a turn  at  landing  a fish.  The 
daily  limit  is  six,  15-inch  fish. 

The  only  fish  we  keep  are  the  few  that  we  know  we’ll  eat.  The 
rest  are  returned  unharmed  to  the  water. 

We  were  preparing  to  return  to  shore  when  the  line  on  a 
noodle  rod  went  off  like  a shot.  Jubilation!  A hefty  salmon  had 
taken  the  lure.  Unfortunately,  after  a very  short  battle,  the  fish 
won  and  lived  to  fight  another  day. 

On  the  return  trip  to  the  dock,  Mark  Kehl,  Ron’s  mate, 
filleted  the  fish  and  we  ended  up  with  enough  for  several 
dinners.  Dipped  in  beaten  egg,  floured  and  fried,  we  had  to 
agree  that  all  the  information  we  had  been  given  was  true — they 
were  delicious. 


Tarpon,  bonefish,  flounder,  bluefish,  shad,  salmon  and  rainbow 
trout  have  lengthened  the  list  of  fish  we  have  caught  from 
Canada  to  Costa  Rica.  It  was,  however,  while  we  had  a 
conversation  with  dyed-in-the-wool  Lake  Erie  walleye  fishermen 
that  we  were  convinced  this  was  a fish  we  must  add  to  that  list. 
Not  only  did  it  sound  as  though  it  would  be  fun  to  troll  for 
these  fish,  but  we  wanted  to  see  whether  all  the  raves  we  heard 
were  true,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  freshwater 
fish  to  eat. 

While  we  were  visiting  Erie,  we  were  fortunate  to  have  an 
invitation  from  a friend,  Ron  Rugare,  a professional  guide,  to 
join  him  for  a trip  on  Lake  Erie  aboard  his  charter  boat.  This 
would  be  our  chance  to  find  out  whether  we  could  land  some  of 
these  well-praised  finny  fellows  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps 
snare  some  salmon. 

Most  of  our  fishing  trips  start  before  daybreak,  but  this  one 
was  different  because  we  left  the  public  dock  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  By  fishing  through  the  evening  hours  we  were 
also  looking  forward  to  enjoying  one  of  Erie’s  famous  sunsets. 

After  we  passed  through  the  entrance  channel  from  Presque 
Isle  Bay  into  the  lake,  Ron  gunned  the  360hp  engines  on  his 
craft  and  we  took  off  for  a 10-mile  ride,  completely  out  of  sight 
of  land.  On  the  way,  the  rods  were  set  in  the  downriggers,  which 
would  take  the  lines  to  depths  of  60  feet  or  more.  Eight-pound 
planer  boards  were  set  out  on  both  port  and  starboard  sides  of 
the  boat  to  carry  more  lines  away  from  the  boat  and  take  those 
lures  down  20  to  30  feet. 

We  had  a strike  while  this  activity  was  going  on.  One  of  the 
lines  snapped  out  of  the  downrigger  and  from  then  on  it  was  a 
hand-reeling-in  tussle  to  land  the  first  walleye. 

Working  a rod  for  walleye  is  somewhat  like  working  it  for 
tarpon — you  don’t  just  horse  the  fish  in,  but  work  it  so  that  the 
hook  doesn’t  tear  the  walleye’s  soft  mouth. 

This  type  of  fishing  was  new  to  us.  We  had  never  used 
downriggers  nor  planer  boards.  We  had  small  fish-seekers  made 
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Chartering  a boat  is  an  excellent  way  to  sample  Erie-sistible 
fishing.  As  the  authors  did,  you  ’ll  likely  mark  your  fishing  log 

about  this  trip  “must  return.  ” 


For  anyone  planning  a charter  Fishing  trip  on  Lake  Erie, 
reservations  should  be  made  early.  Now  isn’t  too  early.  Fishing 
tackle  is  supplied  on  the  boats,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
along  any  personal  Fishing  gear. 

It  would  be  wise  to  take  foul-weather  gear  and  according  to  the 
season,  take  something  warm  to  wear  should  the  weather  turn 
cool.  Shoes  that  will  not  slip  on  the  deck,  sun  screen, 
sunglasses,  a hat  and  a long-sleeved  shirt  and  trousers  rather 
than  shorts  make  the  trip  more  enjoyable. 

Some  seasickness  prevention  would  not  be  out  of  line,  either. 
The  wave  action  can  cause  discomfort  for  some  people,  so  it  is 
better  to  be  prepared  than  to  have  an  uncomfortable  trip. 

For  anglers  who  usually  Fish  streams,  rivers  or  ponds,  a trip  to 
Lake  Erie  can  provide  a different  type  of  Fishing.  Deep-water 
trolling  on  the  wide-open  water  is  like  Fishing  the  ocean  without 
the  salty  air.  The  lake  not  only  provides  great  Fishing  but  an 
enjoyable  cruise  to  and  from  the  Fishing  spots. 

Returning  to  the  dock  in  a glorious  sunset  while  the  lights  of 
Erie  appeared  added  a touch  ot  magic  to  a successful  day,  and 
we  marked  this  experience  in  our  log  as  “must  return.” 


Erie  Charterboat  Services 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  charter  Fishing  boats 
operating  in  Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie  waters.  Due  to  the 
booming  Great  Lakes  Fishery,  charter  Fishing  services  are 
frequently  going  into  or  out  of  business,  or  they  change  home 
ports.  Thus,  a complete,  accurate  list  at  any  given  time  is 
unlikely.  Just  a few  years  ago  there  were  only  seven  such  boats. 
Now  there  are  about  160  captains  and  about  100  working  boats. 

This  list  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  the  boats  or  captains 
mentioned  here  are  in  any  way  better  than  those  that  are  not 
mentioned.  Information  was  supplied  by  booking  agents,  other 
businesses  associated  with  Lake  Erie  sport  Fishing,  and  the 
Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau  of  the  Greater  Lake  Erie 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Booking  agent:  The  Complete  Angler,  85  State  Street,  Erie,  PA 
16507.  Phone:  814456-8090. 

Witchcraft Capt.  Walt  Thompson 

Treble  Hook  Capt.  Norb  Lopez 

Sea  Kay Capt.  Gary  Krantz 

Booking  agent:  Bayshore  Marine,  East  Public  Dock,  Erie,  PA 
16507.  Phone:  814-459-9696. 

Bomber Capt.  Tim  Small 

Domino  III Capt.  Ron  Kowalewski 

Brenda  K Capt.  Ralf  Gross 

Other  boats 

Ciao 814-838-6317  Capt.  Dick  Torelli 

Osprey 814-838-8691  Capt.  Gordon  Prior 

Trophy  Hunter  814-838-6581  Capt.  Randy  Watson 

Challenger 814-838-6430  Capt.  Ralph  Baughman 

Silver  Lining 814-833-8310  Capt.  Paul  Aranyos 

Predator  II 814-474-2721  Capt.  Dennis  Ford 

Blaze  Buster  814-868-2225  Capt.  Tim  Koenig 

Vision  Quest  814-459-3857  Capt.  Pete  Alex 

I’m  Hooked  814-455-5892  Capt.  Ron  Rugare 

— Mike  Bleech 
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How  Long  Will  It  Last  if  You 
Leave  It  Behind? 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  the  United  States 
today  is  trash.  We  throw  away  millions  of  tons  of  it 
every  day.  As  more  and  more  “throw-away” 
containers  are  produced  and  more  and  more  people 
live  in  the  world,  the  problem  increases.  Some  cities 
and  towns  are  running  out  of  places  to  put  it.  Some 
kinds  of  trash  can  be  burned  and  turned  into  steam 
for  electricity.  Some  can  be  used  again  or  “recycled.” 

Recycling  is  a good  way  to  help  keep  our  earth 
clean.  It  is  also  a good  way  for  you  to  make  some 
money.  Recycling  centers,  scrap  yards  and  in  some 
cases,  beer  and  soda  distributors  pay  for  items  you 
find  thrown  along  the  highways  and  into  streams. 

Ask  your  mother  and  father  to  start  a mini-recycling 
area  in  your  home.  Ask  your  neighbors  to  save  their 
aluminum  cans,  papers  and  glass.  When  you  have 
your  mini  area  filled,  take  the  material  to  the  recycling 
center.  You’ll  be  doing  your  part  in  helping  to  solve 


LIFE  OF  TRASH 


Aluminum  cans 
Glass 

Heavy  plastic  jugs 
Steel  cans 
Light  plastic  bags 
Paper 

Paper  containers 
Wool  socks 
Orange  peel 


500  years 
1 million  years 
70  years 
50  years 
12  years 
3 years 
5 months 
1 to  5 years 
3 months 


Outdoor  Match-Up 

Match  two  words  from  the  word  list  that  best  fit  the 
categories  named  below: 

Word  List 


box 

bog 

bail 

fang 

hognose 

trash 

fin 

bass 

jig 

carapace 

slimy 

long-tailed 

live  well 

riffle 

acid  rain 

painted 

spinner 

Delaware 

scale 

Susquehanna 

creel 

pickerel 

garter 

spool 

rattle 

keel 

pool 

swamp 

plastron 

mast 

Example: 


Kinds  of  trout 

Brook 

Brown 

1 . Kinds  of  snakes 

2.  Pennsylvania  rivers 

3.  Parts  of  a sailboat 

4.  Types  of  pollution 

5.  Places  to  keep  fish 

6.  Parts  of  a stream 

7.  Parts  of  a fish 

8.  Kinds  of  salamanders 

9.  Parts  of  a snake 

10.  Kinds  of  turtles 

11.  Fishing  lures 

12.  Reel  parts 

13.  Types  of  wetlands 

14.  Parts  of  turtle 

15.  Kinds  of  fish 
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Finding  Structure: 


The  Key  to  Fishing  Success 


by  Art  Michaels 


I once  went  smallmouth  bass  fishing 
aboard  a charterboat  in  Lake  Erie.  Ac- 
companying me  was  Greg,  an  angling 
friend  and  ardent  largemouth  bass  fisher- 
man who  had  never  wet  a line  in  Lake 
Erie,  or  on  any  big  water.  We  powered  out 
of  Presque  Isle  Inlet  into  the  lake  and  mo- 
tored through  3-foot  seas,  bouncing  our 
way  four  or  five  miles  east  to  “the  cribs.” 
“Where  do  we  have  to  go  to  catch 
smallmouths?”  my  seasick  friend  asked. 


“We’re  on  our  way  five  miles  east  of 
here  to  “the  cribs,”  explained  the  captain, 
nodding  toward  the  eastern  horizon.  “It’s 
rock  piles— structure  that  attracts  baitfish 
and  gamefish,  same  way  your  favorite 
quarry  largemouth  bass  find  food,”  he 
said. 

“Structure?  Offshore?  Like  this?”  Greg 
stammered,  pointing  toward  Canada. 

“You  bet,”  said  the  captain.  “And  we’ll 
probably  find  walleye,  rock  bass,  sheeps- 
head  and  other  fish  there,  too.  If  the 
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Art  Michaels 


Finding  gamefish  means  first  locating  the  best  structure , 


smallies  aren’t  there,  we’ll  head  a few 
miles  farther  out  for  some  walleye  action. 
They’ll  be  thicker  ‘n  fleas  there.” 

My  disbelieving  friends  turned  to  me 
and  grimaced. 

“Hey,  no  kidding,”  I said.  “The 
smallmouths  hang  out  on  these  rock  piles 
because  that’s  structure  where  they  feed 
and  spawn.  Think  of  it  as  if  we  were  look- 
ing for  pond  bass  on  the  rocky  end  of  a 
shoreline  shelf.  Same  thing.” 

He  nodded.  The  idea  shifted  his  think- 
ing from  seasickness  to  comparing  his 
small-water  skills  to  what  he  needed  to 
know  to  catch  fish  in  Lake  Erie. 

“Hey,”  I said,  “fish  are  fish,  and  they 
like  structure — anywhere.” 

The  captain  slowed  the  humming  in- 
board to  idle  and  he  began  rigging  plugs 
on  four  downriggers.  Greg  and  I rigged 
our  spinning  rods  with  jigs,  in  case  we  had 
a chance  to  fool  the  bass  this  way. 

“Trolling?”  complained  my  friend,  in- 
specting the  rigs.  “For  smallmouths  in  30 
something  feet  of  water?” 

“Yoooooo!”  shouted  the  captain.  The 
line  of  the  rod  directly  behind  Greg 
popped  out  of  its  release,  the  rod  tip  shot 
toward  the  water,  and  line  buzzed  off  the 
reel. 

Greg  looked  quickly  at  the  bent  rod  and 
then  at  me.  “Grab  it,  bozo!”  I said, 
pointing. 

He  picked  up  the  rod  and  arched  it  hard 
toward  himself.  The  captain  and  I reeled 
in  the  other  outfits  and  the  disbeliever  in- 
stinctively began  playing  a weighty 
smallmouth  bass.  He  cursed.  He’d  never 
before  felt  the  pull  of  such  a large,  power- 
ful smallmouth  bass. 

A few  minutes  later  the  captain  grabbed 
Greg’s  6-pound  smallmouth,  and  my  ap- 
prehensive friend  began  to  see  the  light. 
We  released  the  fish  and  set  out  the  lines 
again. 

“Coaxing  the  smallies  to  these  plugs  is 
just  like  enticing  a largemouth  bass  to  nail 
a crankbait,”  Greg  said. 

“It’s  like  getting  a trout  to  inspect  and 
then  grab  a fly,”  I added. 

The  same  rod  bent  and  line  whizzed 
again  from  the  reel.  But  this  time,  another 
rod  also  arched  toward  the  boat  wake.  The 
captain  quickly  came  off  the  throttle  and 
the  inboard  puttered  to  idle.  “Small- 
mouths!” he  grunted,  racing  to  the 
starboard-side  downrigger  at  the  stem. 


Greg  and  I wrestled  the  smallies.  I 
brought  in  my  bass  first,  a 5-pounder.  The 
bass  some  20  yards  astern  at  the  business 
end  of  Greg’s  line  jumped  and  writhed 
across  the  water’s  surface. 

Greg  screamed  and  whistled  like  a cow- 
boy, arching  his  rod  toward  himself  as  the 
fish  freight-trained  away  from  the  boat. 

By  noon,  we  slumped  in  the  deck 
chairs,  tuckered  out  from  the  morning 
of  smallmouth  bass  skirmishes.  We  broke 
for  lunch. 

“What  are  those  bass  doing  here?”  my 
friend  asked. 

“The  rock  piles  attract  baitfish,  which 
lures  the  bass,”  I said. 

“Structure!”  Greg  proclaimed,  nearly 
choking  on  a baloney  sandwich  and  diet 
Pepsi. 

“Not  only  bass,”  the  captain  added. 
“We  fight  sheepshead  on  the  same  struc- 
ture, and  you  can  nail  perch  and  rock  bass 
in  the  same  places  every  season.” 

Think  “change” 

“Of  course.”  I said,  “The  key  is  to 
think  change  if  you  want  to  raise  your 
score  consistently.  Any  change  in  the  lake’s 
flat,  featureless  bottom  contour  is  struc- 
ture. That’s  where  you’ll  probably  find 
baitfish,  so  that’s  also  where  you’ll  find 
gamefish.  Find  structure  so  you  know 
where  to  cast! 

“You  can  use  this  idea  anywhere  you 
fish.  It’s  dropoffs,  channels,  rock  piles, 
wrecks,  sloughs,  holes,  humps,  lumps  and 
ridges.  It’s  jetties,  bulkheads,  ledges  and 
rip-rap.  It’s  abutments,  pockets,  inlets, 
bars  and  flats.” 

“Sure,”  the  captain  said.  “It’s  anything 
that  separates  one  lake  feature  from  an- 
other. Sometimes  it’s  the  lake  bottom,  or 
the  surface,  or  even  the  shoreline  itself.” 

“Then  why  are  some  spots  better  than 
others?”  Greg  asked.  “And  why  are  some 
places  always  good  year  after  year?” 

“Aha,”  I said,  waving  my  index  finger 
at  him.  “The  secret  to  consistently  good 
fishing  is  finding  the  right  structure.” 

I realized  that  all  over  Lake  Erie  some 
spots  stood  out  as  consistently  good  struc- 
ture year  after  year.  Anglers  and  charter- 
boat  captains  depend  on  these  places,  and 
because  they  keep  coming  back,  some 
spots  have  lived  up  to  their  reputations.  In 
other  waterways,  some  places  are  consist- 
ently good,  too. 


Quality  of  structure 

I remembered  that  the  quality  of  struc- 
ture determines  how  often  it’s  frequented 
by  gamefish,  and  that  there  are  many  vari- 
ables that  make  certain  structure  consist- 
ently good  fishing  spots. 

For  instance,  baitfish  must  be  attracted 
to  it,  which  draws  the  gamefish.  Good 
structure  also  offers  gamefish  places  to  get 
into  and  hide.  Like  the  English  muffin 
commercial,  consistently  attractive  struc- 
ture has  lots  of  nooks  and  crannies — 
irregularities. 

The  longevity  of  the  structure  itself  con- 
tributes to  its  popularity.  For  example, 
shifting  sandbars  may  create  temporary 
deep  cuts  and  drops  along  the  inshore  lake 
contour,  but  these  short-lived  spots  attract 
fewer  fish  than  inshore  rock  piles  or  bulk- 
heads, which  aren’t  going  anywhere  for 
quite  some  time. 

The  location  of  structure  in  relation  to 
other  favorable  habitat  is  important.  Oth- 
erwise good  structure  doesn’t  attract  fish 
consistently  if  it’s  so  far  removed  from 
other  places  that  a species  frequents. 

Water  clarity  is  another  variable  that  in- 
fluences whether  fish  are  attracted  to 
structure.  Some  species  prefer  to  seek  prey 
in  murky  water,  so  structure  in  murky  wa- 
ter would  be  a constant  hangout  for  these 
predators,  as  long  as  their  favorite  baitfish 
are  available  there. 

Another  aspect  of  quality  structure 
is  that  it  provides  gamefish  with  fav- 
orable currents,  which  sweep  food  past  the 
structure. 

Physiological  conditions  also  affect  how 
much  gamefish  are  attracted  to  certain 
structure.  Specific  pressure  can  play  a 
part.  Water  temperature  can  also  be  a fac- 
tor, and  oxygen  levels  at  the  structure  can 
be  important. 

Combinations  of  these  factors  also  are 
significant.  For  example,  currents  might 
bring  food  in  addition  to  changing  the 
water  temperature  favorably  at  certain 
structure. 

“Yoooooo/”  the  captain  howled.  An- 
other bass  had  blasted  one  of  our 
downrigged  crankbaits.  The  sizzling  reel 
signaled  our  quick  return  from  the  lunch 
break  discussion  to  the  business  at  hand. 

That  bass  went  4 V2  pounds,  and  now 
you  know  why  we  fooled  it,  wherever 
we  were.  f77] 
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The  Briners  first  select 
maple  saplings  choked  and 
twisted  by  vines  . . . 


The  labor  of  love  continues 
with  meticulous  carving 
and  painting,  and  . . . 


The  educational  tools  they 
produce  help  students  take 
the  emotionalism  out  of 
learning  about  snakes. 


To  Save  a Snake 


by  John  W.  McGonigle 

Ever  since  Eve  was  tempted  by  the  ser- 
pent, snakes  have  been  the  object  of  ha- 
tred and  fear.  Many  people  fear  snakes  to 
the  extent  that  they  kill  snakes  that  cross 
their  path.  This  attitude  is  often  found 
even  among  those  who  in  all  other  circum- 
stances are  animal  lovers  and  conserva- 
tionists. 

Why,  then,  would  someone  go  through 
the  difficult  process  of  hand-carving  a 
walking  stick  with  a realistic  snake  coiled 
around  its  length?  The  question  took 
nearly  seven  years  to  answer,  but  the  story 
behind  the  answer  was  worth  the  wait. 

Seven  years  ago  on  a visit  to  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary,  a gentleman  who 
had  only  rarely  entered  my  thoughts  over 
the  last  30  years  joined  a group  of  us  sit- 
ting on  a rockpile  scanning  the  sky  for  mi- 
grating birds  of  prey.  Most  likely  he  would 
have  gone  unnoticed  except  for  the  unique 
walking  stick  he  carried,  which  caused 
quite  a stir.  Entwined  about  the  stick  was 
as  realistic  a likeness  of  a rattlesnake  as 
you  are  ever  likely  to  see — or  get  near. 

With  the  focus  shifted  from  the  sky  to 
the  walking  stick,  the  newcomer  initially 
remained  a stranger.  When  he  greeted  me 
by  name,  though,  I quickly  took  note, 
and  smiled.  Mr.  Briner,  my  tenth  grade 
English  teacher,  was  the  owner  and  carver 
of  the  most  intriguing  walking  stick  I had 
ever  seen. 

Several  years  passed,  with  an  occasional 
chance  meeting  of  my  former  English 
teacher  who  is  now  retired.  A few  more 
viewings  of  his  “snake  sticks,”  and  I de- 
cided I had  to  know  the  story  behind  not 
only  the  sticks,  but  also  the  man. 

He  had  been  an  English  teacher  all  his 
adult  life,  but  there  was  considerably 
more.  Running  parallel  to  his  professional 
career  was  a very  interesting  avocation, 
also  tied  to  his  lifelong  commitment  to 
young  people. 

Marty  Briner  has  been  involved,  though 
not  consecutively,  for  over  30  years  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Filling  nearly 
every  position  up  and  down  the  ladder  of 
command,  he  is  presently  a district  com- 
missioner, overseeing  the  activities  of 
31  scout  units,  both  cub  packs  and 
scout  troops. 


How  are  snake  sticks  involved  with 
scouting  or  education? 

“Several  times  while  camping  with 
scout  groups  over  the  years,  a snake  was 
discovered  by  the  boys  and  quickly  dis- 
patched,” says  Briner.  “We  didn’t  think 
that  the  snakes  should  be  killed,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  the  natural  reaction  of  many 
of  the  youngsters.” 

While  trying  to  come  up  with  a solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  unnecessary  snake 
killing,  Briner  decided  that  “it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  emotionalism  out  of  the 
situation,  and  that  a live  snake  quickly  be- 
comes an  emotional  issue.”  He  enlisted 
the  aid  of  his  artist/illustrator  wife,  Joyce, 
and  decided  to  try  an  experiment. 

Many  years  earlier,  as  a young  couple 
on  a tight  budget  with  children,  the  Brin- 
ers started  making  wooden  pins  depicting 
various  kinds  of  birds.  Marty  carved  and 
Joyce  painted,  and  soon  a local  bird  club 
was  buying  pins,  which,  along  with  several 
other  part-time  jobs,  helped  make  ends 
meet.  The  carved  pins  were  also  given  as 
gifts  to  friends  and  relatives,  who  cherish 
them  still. 

In  1975,  the  Briners  started  carving 
snakes  as  a way  to  teach  scouts  that  snakes 
are  not  bad,  in  a way  that  the  youngsters 
could  not  only  understand,  but  also  get 
intimately  involved  with.  As  Briner  says, 
“Handling  the  wooden  snake  sticks  re- 
moved the  emotional  aspect,  or  fear,  if 
you  will,  and  enabled  the  kids  to  go  be- 
yond their  feelings  and  use  their  heads.” 

Using  maple  saplings  choked  and 
twisted  by  vines,  the  Briners  have  com- 
pleted nine  species  of  snakes,  all  native  to 
Pennsylvania,  with  two  more  nearly  com- 
pleted. Briner’s  goal  of  carving  all  21  of 
Pennsylvania’s  snakes  “will  take  quite  a 
few  more  years  to  complete,”  concedes 
Marty.  It  seems  that  since  his  retirement  in 
1983,  he  and  Joyce  are  busier  than  ever. 

Seeing  one  of  these  exquisite  snake 
sticks  invites  the  inevitable  question, 
“How  much  do  they  cost?”  The  equally 
inevitable  answer  is,  “They’re  not  for 
sale.”  Briner  is  saving  the  collection  for 
his  grandchildren,  and  “Besides,”  says 
Briner,  “you  don’t  sell  a labor  of  love.” 

From  many  that  statement  might  sound 
phony,  but  not  from  my  tenth  grade  En- 
glish teacher.  My  only  hope  is  that  he 
grades  easy  on  this  story. 
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How  much  do  they  cost?  They’re  not  for  sale.  The  Briners  are 
saving  their  collection  for  their  grandchildren.  Furthermore, 
“You  don’t  sell  a labor  of  love,  ” they  say. 


Briner’s  goal  is  to  carve  all  21 
species  of  Pennsylvania  snakes. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Biggest 

Where,  When  and  How 


by  Steve  Ulsh 


During  the  1987-88  ice  fishing  season, 
Pennsylvania  anglers  received  Fish  Com- 
mission Anglers  Awards  for  some  161 
catches,  including  87  largemouth  bass,  42 
crappies,  4 pickerel,  4 northern  pike,  10 
yellow  perch,  one  musky,  7 brown  trout,  4 
walleye  and  2 channel  catfish. 

Most  fish  were  caught  on  live  bait,  ei- 
ther minnows  or  shiners.  Here  are  more 
specific  details  on  these  award-winning 
catches. 

Largemouth  bass 

Anglers  caught  one  largemouth  bass  in 
December,  18  in  January,  40  in  February 
and  28  in  March.  One  bass  each  came 
from  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  Moniteau 
Glades,  Walker  Lake,  Glendale  Lake,  Yel- 
low Creek  Lake,  Lake  Chillisquaqua  and 
Shohola  Lake.  Middle  Creek  Lake  ac- 
counted for  8,  Lake  Ontelaunee  had  9 and 
Pinchot  Lake  had  5.  Lake  Arthur  had  57. 

The  minimum  weight  for  a largemouth 
bass  Senior  Angler  Award  is  5 pounds  and 
a Junior  Award  (persons  under  16  years  of 
age)  is  4 pounds. 

Crappies 

Last  January,  anglers  caught  9 citation- 
sized crappies,  20  in  February  and  13 
in  March. 

Lake  Arthur  and  Middle  Creek  Lake 
each  accounted  for  12  crappies.  Lake  On- 
telaunee had  7 and  Peck’s  Pond  had  5. 
One  award-sized  crappie  came  from  Sugar 
Lake,  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Black  Moshan- 
non,  Old  Ferry  Road  Pond,  Moon  Lake 
and  Moniteau  Glades. 

Crappies  have  to  be  1 'A  pounds  for  a 
Senior  Anglers  Award  and  one  pound  for 
a Junior  Award. 

Yellow  perch 

In  January,  6 perch  were  caught.  Three 
were  taken  in  February  and  one  was 
caught  in  March.  Beltzville  Dam  ac- 
counted for  2 citation-sized  perch.  One 
perch  was  taken  from  Tubach’s  Pond, 
Minsi  Lake,  Harveys  Lake,  Bradys  Lake, 
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Ice  Fishing  Catches 

\nglers  Caught  Fish 


Walleye 

All  four  award-sized  walleye  were 
caught  in  January.  Keystone  Reservoir  and 
Lake  Marburg  each  accounted  for  one, 
and  2 came  from  Lake  Arthur. 

Walleye  have  to  be  10  pounds  for  a Sen- 
ior Award  and  5 pounds  for  a Junior 
Award. 

Chain  pickerel 

In  January,  one  award-winning  pickerel 
was  caught,  with  2 in  February  and  one  in 
March.  Locust  Lake  had  2,  and  Harveys 
Lake  and  Sunfish  Pond  each  had  one. 

Chain  pickerel  have  to  be  4 pounds  for 
a Senior  Anglers  Award  and  3 pounds  for 
a Junior  Award. 

Northern  pike 

One  citation-sized  pike  was  taken  in 
January,  2 in  February  and  one  in  March. 
One  came  from  Lake  Wilhelm  and  3 came 
from  Lake  Arthur. 

Northern  pike  have  to  be  12  pounds  for 
a Senior  Award  and  7 pounds  for  a Jun- 
ior Award. 


Lake  Erie,  Lake  Marburg,  Peck’s  Pond 
and  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

A yellow  perch  has  to  be  1 V2  pounds 
for  a Senior  Award  and  3/4-pound  for  a 
Junior  Award. 

Muskies 

The  lone  award-winning  musky  was 
caught  in  January  in  Meadow  Grounds 
Lake.  Muskies  have  to  be  30  pounds  for  a 
Senior  Anglers  Award  and  15  pounds  for  a 
Junior  Award. 


The  Fish  Commission  made  some  161 
Senior  and  Junior  Angler  Awards  for  ice 
fishing  catches  last  year.  Most  of  these 
fish  were  caught  on  live  bait,  either 
minnows  or  shiners.  For  expert  advice  on 
trying  your  luck  with  tip-ups,  turn  to 
page  4. 


Brown  trout 

In  January,  5 citation-sized  brown  trout 
were  caught.  Two  were  taken  in  February. 

North  Park  Lake  and  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack each  accounted  for  one,  and  5 
came  from  the  Allegheny  Reservoir. 

Brown  trout  have  to  be  5 pounds  for  a 
Senior  Award  and  3 pounds  for  a Junior 
Award. 

Channel  catfish 

Both  citation-sized  catfish  came  from 
Lake  Arthur  in  January.  Channel  catfish 
have  to  be  10  pounds  for  a Senior  Award 
and  8 pounds  for  a Junior  Award. 

For  complete  details  on  the  Commis- 
sion’s Angler  Recognition  Program,  write 
for  the  Commission’s  revised  and  updated 
pamphlet  Catch  a Big  Fish  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Please  include  a self-addressed, 
stamped  business-sized  envelope  with  re- 
quests. Contact:  Publications  Section,  PA 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1673. 
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I Remember  Blue  Pike 


by  Bill  Walsh 

One  advantage  of  living  to  a ripe  old  age  is  that  you  can  tell 
young  people  (and  anyone  who’ll  listen)  about  the  “good  old 
days.”  If,  like  me,  you’re  a writer  you  can  write  about  it.  And  if 
you’ve  lived  long  enough — I am  flirting  with  three  score  and 
ten— no  one  can  dispute  what  you  remember.  So  you  can 
imagine  how  it  pleased  me  when  the  editor  of  an  old  friend  like 
the  Angler  asked  me  to  share  with  you  what  it  was  like  growing 
up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in  those  days  when  you  could 
catch  all  the  blue  pike  you  could  carry  home. 

That’s  an  exaggeration,  of  course,  but  not  much.  In  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s,  the  blue  pike,  a first  cousin  of  the 
walleye,  reached  super  abundance  in  Lake  Erie.  The  memories 
of  this  delightful  fish  and  its  sobering  disappearance  are  strong 
within  me.  I can  even  remember  how  and  where  I caught  my 
last  one.  You  probably  won’t  believe  that  it  was  in  my  backyard 
in  southwest  Erie,  several  miles  from  the  water.  It’s  true. 
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Be  vigilant  when  it  comes  to  state  and  federal  clean  water 
regulations . Lake  Erie  may  seem  huge , but  it's  truly  a fragile 
waterway  and  as  vulnerable  to  pollution  as  it  ever  was . 


Fishing  for  blue  pike  was  radically  different  from  any  kind  of 
angling  in  Pennsylvania  today.  First,  it  all  happened  after 
sundown.  The  most  critical  item  of  gear  was  a lantern  hung  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  to  attract  hordes  of  baitfish  and,  in  turn, 
the  blue  pike.  We  never  took  bait  when  we  loaded  the  boat. 
Within  five  to  10  minutes  of  lighting  the  lantern  and  focusing  its 
circle  of  light  on  the  water,  the  boat  would  be  afloat  on  a six-  to 
10-inch  thick  carpet  of  minnows  (emerald  shiners).  When  your 
hook  needed  bait,  you  reached  out  and  dipped  it  up  as  fresh 
and  lively  as  possible.  I used  to  take  a metal  coffee  strainer  from 
the  kitchen  to  scoop  mine.  Many  anglers  used  one  of  those  soft- 
meshed  scoop  nets  used  to  transfer  tropical  fish  from  one 
aquarium  to  another. 

Every  now  and  then,  during  a night’s  fishing,  a veritable 
shudder  would  run  through  that  living  mass  of  bait  and  the  top 
half-inch  would  attempt  to  take  wing  like  flying  fish.  Large  blue 
pike  and  walleye  lurking  a foot  or  so  beneath  this  smorgasbord 
of  bait  made  occasional  forays  upward  for  a meal  and  spooked 
the  minnows.  You  could  see  their  eyes  shining  in  the  lantern  light 
as  they  moved  in  and  out  of  their  topwater  buffet.  Every  now 
and  then  a baited  hook  dangled  through  the  school  and  held 
below  it  would  attract  one  of  these  predators  and  we  would 
consider  that  a “bonus”  fish. 

We  seldom  caught  heck  from  our  wives  for  staying  out  all  night 
when  fishing  for  blue  pike.  I had  standing  instructions 
from  my  wife  to  clean  a couple  of  the  fish  as  soon  as  I got 
home  and  pop  them  into  the  frying  pan  . . . and  then  wake  her 
up,  no  matter  what  the  hour,  for  a fish  sandwich.  Of  course,  I 
had  one,  too. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  blue  pike  characteristic.  They 
didn’t  smell  “fishy”  the  way  a bass,  for  example,  does.  These 
tasty  fish  had  a sweet  aroma— as  though  they  were  laid  in  a 
creelful  of  wintergreen  or  spearmint.  I sometimes  took  a large 
willow  trout  creel  to  carry  my  pike  home,  but  the  typical  carrier 
was  a garden-variety  quarter-bushel  splint  basket,  like  those  you 
buy  peaches  or  tomatoes  in  at  fruit  stands. 

The  aroma  of  these  delicate  fish  wasn’t  the  only  olfactory 
pleasure  of  pike  fishing.  I remember  at  least  one  mild  Indian 
summer  evening  floating  on  serene  water  as  a gentle  offshore 
breeze  wafted  to  us  the  sugary  smell  of  acres  of  fully  ripened 
Concord  grapes.  It  was  as  if  someone  had  poured  gallons  of 
grape  juice  into  the  water. 

Each  circle  of  light  formed  its  own  little  world  for  its  group  of 
fishermen  and  we  seemed  isolated  in  it  for  our  time  on  the 
water.  But  collectively  we  sure  made  up  quite  a sight.  All  those 
lights  stretching  for  miles  out  into  the  lake  presented  a mystery 
to  unknowing  travelers  who  could  easily  have  believed  that 
Canada  was  colonizing  the  lake  with  some  kind  of  sampan  city. 

If  you  didn’t  have  a suitable  craft,  you  could  find  a 
reasonable  rental  at  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  streams  that 
empty  out  of  Erie  County  about  every  two  miles  east  or  west  of 
the  city.  Everyone  I knew  carried  a 7 to  10  horsepower  outboard 


as  standard  equipment  in  the  auto  trunk,  ready  to  hang  on  the 
transom  of  a rental. 

We  launched  into  lake’s  edge  in  those  days,  gut-straining  the 
craft  across  sand  and  pebbles.  On  a recent  trip  to  the  old 
haunts,  I was  amazed  at  the  number  of  modern  launching 
facilities  that  have  sprung  up.  Too  bad  the  pike  aren’t  there— but 
today’s  fishermen  are  sure  having  a good  time  with  plentiful 
bass,  walleye  and  perch. 

You  didn’t  have  to  own  or  rent  a boat,  though,  to  get  in  on 
the  harvest.  Commercial  “party”  boats,  moored  at  or  near  the 
foot  of  State  Street  at  the  public  dock — now  more  properly 
called  Dobbs  Landing — would  take  you  to  the  pike  grounds  for 
a small  fee.  The  most  successful  of  these  was  run  by  Harold 
Smith  and  son,  Jim.  Smith’s  Bait  Stand  is  still  there  on  the  west 
side,  but  the  boats  lie  idle,  evoking  memories  of  great  catches 
and  great  times.  These  boats  used  regular  electric  light  bulbs  for 
illumination,  generating  power  off  the  boat’s  engines. 

Little  by  little  the  catches  dwindled,  and  finally — by  the  mid- 
1950s — the  blue  pike  were  no  more,  leaving  us  with  our 
memories,  scratching  our  heads  in  bewilderment.  It  was  some 
satisfaction  that  over-fishing  was  not  a principal  suspect.  We  sure 
did  all  catch  a bundle.  The  best  brains  in  the  business  went  to 
work  in  an  attempt  to  unravel  the  mystery.  Names  like  Gordon 
Trembly,  Keen  Buss  and  A1  Larsen  leap  immediately  to  mind. 

In  simple  terms,  what  it  all  boiled  down  to  was  that  at  a 
critical  stage  in  the  development  of  the  young  pike  fry  the  tired, 
old  lake,  overburdened  with  chemical  waste  and  manufacturing 
residue,  could  not  supply  enough  dissolved  oxygen  to  support 
life.  It  was  concluded  that  1950  probably  was  the  last  year  that 
any  successful  spawning  took  place.  The  biologists  followed  this 
year  class  with  great  interest,  getting  scale  samples  largely  from 
commercial  fishermen. 

One  summer  morning— probably  in  1954 — I answered  a loud 
knock  at  the  kitchen  door.  Fish  warden  Bert  Euliano  stood  on 
the  back  stoop  with  a big  grin  on  his  face  and  a huge  fish  in  his 
arms.  When  I went  out  back  to  join  him,  he  threw  the  fish  at 
me  saying,  “Now  you  can  say  you  caught  it.” 

It  turned  out  to  be  an  11 -pound  blue  pike,  donated  from  a 
commercial  fisherman’s  nets  for  scale  sampling.  On  close 
examination,  we  discovered  a three-foot  long  walleye  in  its  gullet. 
We  concluded  that  the  reason  sport  fishermen  weren’t  catching 
any  of  the  last  of  the  1950  year  class  was  that  no  one  was  using 
the  right  bait. 

Blue  pike  weren’t  the  first  species  to  vanish  from  Lake  Erie. 
The  succulent  whitefish  disappeared  after  truly  mammoth 
commercial  harvests.  Herring,  so  delicious  when  smoked,  went 
shortly  after.  These  left  us  in  the  1920s. 

I can  only  say  to  today’s  lake  fishermen:  Enjoy  the  walleye, 
bass,  salmon  and  perch.  Be  vigilant  as  citizens  when  it  comes  to 
state  and  federal  clean  water  regulations.  Lake  Erie  may  seem 
huge  when  you’re  out  in  your  small  boat,  but  it’s  truly  an 
extremely  fragile  body  of  water  and  as  vulnerable  to  pollution 
today  as  it  ever  was.  E3 
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Merger  comments 

I sent  a letter  to  each  of  the  sponsoring 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  House 
Resolution  291.  After  reading  your  article 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Angler  I be- 
came extremely  agitated.  You  folks  at  the 
Fish  Commission  do  an  excellent  job,  pe- 
riod! It  is  not  until  you  travel  to  other 
states  to  fish  that  you  discover  just  how 
well  we  are  doing  in  our  state,  primarily 
due  to  the  exhaustive  efforts  of  the  Fish 
Commission. 

Every  so  often  there  is  a movement  to 
combine  our  commissions  to  “save 
money.”  These  movements  are  always 
sponsored  by  limited  vision,  calculator- 
brandishing  non-sportsmen  who  do  not 
appreciate,  nor  desire  to  appreciate,  the 
outstanding  jobs  currently  being  done. 
Boy!  I do  get  upset  whenever  they  start 
these  kinds  of  shenanigans. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  (Pennsylvania  anglers’)  attention.  If 
there  are  additional  people  that  need  to  be 
contacted  about  HR  291,  please  let  me 
know!  I am  contacting  as  many  fishing 
buddies  as  possible  to  write  a letter  op- 
posing the  moves  proposed  in  HR  291! 
Thanks  again,  take  care  and  keep 
up  the  great  work  '.—John  J.  Voitel,  Glen- 
side,  PA 

On  the  Mon  oil  spill 

In  the  August  1988  Angler  there  is  a let- 
ter about  the  oil  spill  in  the  Monongahela 
River.  A point  that  occurred  to  me  is  that 
this  kind  of  disaster  will  never  be  counted 
against  “conventional”  electric  power  gen- 
eration. And  it  should. 

Nuclear  power  plants  “erg  for  erg”  do 
less  polluting  than  oil-fired  (or  coal — acid 
rain)  plants.  Yet,  “environmentalists” 
block  nuclear  power,  keep  running  their 
air  conditioners  and  ignore  things  like  the 
Mon  River  oil  spill. 

1 enjoy  your  magazine.  After  I read  my 
issues,  1 take  my  used  copies  to  the 
hospital  waiting  rooms.  They  usually  stay 
only  a day  or  two. — David  L.  Travis, 
Glassboro,  NJ 
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Questions  for  Shenk 

“Autumn  Brookies”  by  Ed  Shenk  in 
the  October  issue  was  a marvelous  presen- 
tation, the  sort  of  article  Pennsylvania 
Angler  does  so  well— solid,  detailed, 
crammed  with  facts  and  no  puffed-up 
hype  as  normal  in  commercial  magazines. 
I read  every  word  of  it  three  or  four  times. 
It  rings  true  to  my  own  many  years  of  pur- 
suit of  brookies,  adding  very  useful  tips 
for  the  fall. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  Mr.  Shenk  to 
offer  additional  thoughts  on  tackle  modi- 
fication for  the  early  season  when  the  wa- 
ter is  high  and  turbulent — a time  when 
surface  lures  are  much  less  visible?  A time 
when  the  temptation  to  roll  a piece  of 
“garden  hackle”  on  the  bottom  must  be 
firmly  rejected.  What  does  Mr.  Shenk  like 
in  the  spring? 

Thanks  and  congratulations  to  the 
Angler  and  to  Mr.  Shenk.—  William  B. 
Anderson,  Jr.,  Glenmoore,  PA 


It  is  always  gratifying  to  receive  nice 
comments  about  an  article.  All  too  often 
the  ones  who  write  are  those  who  dis- 
agree. Thanks  so  much  for  your  letter. 

I fish  a little  differently  in  the  high  wa- 
ter of  spring.  I generally  use  a slightly 
longer  rod  (6  to  6 Vi  feet)  than  the  little 
ones  I prefer  for  dry  fly  fishing  in  late 
summer.  Matching  line  is  a floater  of  3-  or 
4-weight,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 6-  to 
7V2-foot  leader  with  a long  (24  to  30 
inches)  4 x tippet.  I use  tapered  leaders  at 
all  times  for  better  casting  turnover. 

The  little  yellow  or  white  marabou 
streamers  are  good  because  they  show  up 
well  in  cloudy  water.  These  can  be  sizes  12, 
14,  or  16.  As  shown  in  the  autumn  article, 
the  size  16  is  best  if  the  water  is  not  too 
cloudy  or  high. 

Many  times  I fish  these  from  well  above 
a pool,  feeding  line  down  with  the  help  of 
the  current.  Do  not  point  the  rod  directly 
at  the  fly,  but  try  to  maintain  an  80-  to  90- 
degree  angle  from  rod  to  line  so  that  the 
springiness  of  the  rod  tip  helps  to  keep  the 
fly  from  being  pulled  from  the  fish’s 
mouth  as  the  fly  is  inhaled.  This  same  tac- 
tic works  for  all  fly  fishing  when  one  uses 
a tight-line  retrieve. 

Wet  fly  patterns  that  are  favorites  of 
mine  are  the  so-called  soft-hackle  flies, 
tied  with  grouse  hackle  and  bodies  of 
green  wool  or  orange  wool.  Of  course,  the 
tried-and-true  wet  flies  such  as  the  Coach- 


man, Royal  Coachman,  Professor,  Grizzly 
King  and  Black  Gnat  are  all  good  ones  for 
our  little  “jewel”  of  the  headwaters.  The 
same  tactic  with  the  streamers  is  a fair  bet. 

I sometimes  use  the  upstream  nymph 
methods  if  the  water  is  not  gushing  down- 
stream at  90  miles  an  hour.  You  must  give 
the  brookie  time  to  see  the  fly.  I like  to  get 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  tail  of  the  pool 
and  make  short  casts.  The  first  cast  or  two 
covers  the  tail  of  the  pool,  and  I aim  sub- 
sequent casts  progressively  toward  the 
head.  Good  patterns  are  the  Cress  Bug 
and  Hare’s  Ear  in  sizes  12  and  14.  That’s 
about  it  in  a nutshell. — Ed  Shenk 

“Show-me”  Stater  speaks 

Pennsylvania  Angler  is  a quality  publi- 
cation. It  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
public  information  and  education  tool  for 
your  agency.  I think  your  method  of  pro- 
moting catch-and-release  fishing  (“Caught 
& Released”  column)  is  particularly  effec- 
tive. The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
and  your  state’s  anglers  should  be  proud 
of  your  efforts. 

The  article  “What  Do  Anglers  Really 
Know  About  Fish  Behavior,”  by  Ken 
Hunter,  provides  anglers  with  some  nice 
examples  of  the  individual  variation  in 
black , bass  behavior.  Obviously,  anglers 
could  be  in  for  some  pleasant  surprises  if 
they  fished  some  “non-typical”  habitat 
from  time  to  time. 

Every  fisheries  agency  should  try  to  ed- 
ucate the  public  in  basic  fisheries  manage- 
ment. In  “Rules  for  Walleye,”  R.  L. 
Hoopes  does  a fine  job  of  summarizing 
the  biology  and  management  of  walleye 
for  the  interested  angler. 

I wish  you  continued  success  with  the 
magazine. — James  P Fry,  Chief,  Division 
of  Fisheries,  Missouri  Department  of  Con- 
servation 

Comments  on  articles 

Ken  Hunter’s  article  “What  Do  Anglers 
Really  Know  About  Fish  Behavior”  (June 
1988  Angler,  page  8)  was  excellent.  Condi- 
tions in  lakes  do  change  very  slowly  in 
comparison  to  the  somewhat  frequent  and 
abrupt  weather  changes  experienced  by 
humans,  and  anglers  should  not  be  too 
quick  in  changing  their  angling  methods. 
This  leaves  the  question,  “What  stimulates 
bass  to  feed  (hit  lures)  more  readily  at  one 
time  than  another?” 

One  thing  that  Mr.  Hunter  apparently 
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did  not  touch  on  was  the  effect  of  wind- 
driven  wave  action  and  associated  water 
circulation  patterns.  I have  had  some  of 
my  best  bass  fishing  at  times  of  high 
winds  and  wave  action  before  and  during 
summer  thunderstorms.  The  fact  that  I 
was  fishing  the  same  waters  that  were  “un- 
productive” only  a short  time  before  tends 
to  support  Mr.  Hunter’s  finding  that  the 
bass  were  always  present,  but  not  as  coop- 
erative as  the  bass  angler  would  like. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  article  is  the  type  that  con- 
tributes to  better  angling  success — 
something  we  all  are  striving  for. 

Rick  Hoopes’  article  in  the  same  issue, 
‘’Rules  for  Walleye, “ was  comprehensive 
and  well- written. — A.  Bruce  Pyle,  chief, 
Bureau  of  Freshwater  Fisheries,  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection 

Subscriber  remembers 

I’m  72  and  I have  been  getting  the 
Angler  since  about  1938—50  years  as  a 
subscriber.  A subscription  cost  50  cents  a 
year  then. 

I have  many  back  issues  going  back  to 
the  early  1940s.  I learned  a lot  from  the 
magazine  and  tied  many  flies  from  it,  and 
caught  thousands  of  trout  and  bass  on 
those  flies.  I get  out  on  the  streams  and 
lakes  two  to  four  times  a week  year-round, 
including  ice  fishing  season.  It  keeps  me  in 
shape.  I bet  I catch  a fish  on  my  100th 
birthday. 

The  Angler  is  a great  magazine. — 
Chester  Harlen,  Ashley,  PA 

June  Angler  comments 

The  June  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
was  very  informative. 

The  article  “What  Do  Anglers  Really 
Know  About  Fish  Behavior”  provides  evi- 
dence that  the  best  time  to  fish  for  bass  is 
whenever  you  can  (rather  than  early  morn- 
ing, late  evening,  or  other  inconvenient 
times).  This  is  an  important  concept  for 
individuals  to  remember  who  may  be  new 
to  sportfishing.  Countless  outdoor  maga- 
zine how-to  fishing  articles  emphasize  a 
single  technique  for  a particular  time  of 
day,  year,  size  or  species  of  fish,  which  can 
confuse  the  neophyte  angler.  As  fishery 
professionals,  we  want  to  attract  new  an- 
glers to  the  pleasures  of  fishing  and  not 
frighten  them  with  a bewildering  choice  of 
techniques  and  equipment. 

“Rules  for  Walleye”  reveals  the  com- 


plexities of  maintaining  and  managing 
walleye  populations.  Fishery  biologists 
must  make  many  decisions  that  are  not 
obvious  to  the  fishing  public.  In  the  case 
of  walleye,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission has  provided  West  Virginia  with 
surplus  walleye  eggs,  which  have  allowed 
us  to  develop  reproducing  walleye  popula- 
tions in  many  of  our  reservoirs.  I have  no 
doubt  that  many  walleye  produced  in  Ty- 
gart  Lake  are  caught  by  Pennsylvania  an- 
glers in  the  Monongahela  River. 

West  Virginia,  in  turn,  has  supplied 
your  state  with  emerald  shiners,  small- 
mouth  bass  and  trout.  Hopefully  we  will 
continue  to  cooperate  for  the  benefit  of 
fishermen  in  both  states.— Robert  L. 
Miles,  Chief,  West  Virginia  Division  of 
Wildlife  Resources,  Charleston,  WV 

Praising  the  study  guide 

I thought  I’d  let  you  know  that  I think 
the  study  guide  Pennsylvania  Basic  Boat- 
ing is  a very  worthwhile  edition.  I have 
been  around  boats  since  I was  18.  I am  a 
fisherman,  but  I have  learned  a bit  more 
through  the  book.  I think  it  is  very  help- 
ful, and  hope  more  people  send  for  it. 

I think  the  Fish  Commission  does  an 
excellent  job  and  is  to  be  commended.— 
Walter  A.  Dietrich,  Shillington,  PA 

Pennsylvania  Basic  Boating  is  the  Fish 
Commission’s  84-page  book  on  the  rudi- 
ments and  requirements  for  all  Common- 
wealth boaters.  The  book’s  26  chapters 
detail  information  on  boat  types,  equip- 
ment, navigation,  safety,  emergency  mea- 
sures, and  a skipper’s  duties.  The  book  is 
available  for  $2  postpaid.  Contact:  Bu- 
reau of  Boating,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673.  Payment  must  accompany  or- 
ders. Make  checks  or  money  orders  pay- 
able to  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Proud  of  an  award 

Perhaps  this  is  out  of  line,  but  I’d  like 
to  thank  you  for  the  Angler  Award  you 
sent  my  husband  last  week.  He  is  one 
proud,  happy  fisherman!  The  award  is 
framed  and  displayed  in  a space  where  no 
one  can  miss  it!  We  haven’t  decided  just 
where  the  patch  will  go,  but  it,  too,  will 
have  a special  place. 

Earl  is  66  and  so  far  that’s  his  biggest 
fish.  Thank  you  again. — Mrs.  Earl  F. 
Geist,  Allentown,  PA 


Appreciates  Angler 

Please  accept  my  application  for  a Sen- 
ior Anglers  Award.  A photo  of  the  5-pound 
brook  trout  and  me  is  enclosed  also.  The 
fish  was  caught  with  an  ultralight  rod  using 
6-pound  mono.  What  a battle  and  what 
a fish! 

Incidentally,  I have  been  a happy  sub- 
scriber to  the  Angler  for  many  years.  Page 
for  page  and  article  for  article,  it's  the  best 
magazine  for  the  money.  As  I noted  on 
my  recent  renewal,  I appreciate  the  articles 
and  instructions  on  fly  tying.  The  Angler 
introduced  me  to  the  Picket  Pin.  which 
has  produced  many  trout  for  me. — Lee  F. 
Olsen , Warren,  PA 


Future  Fisherman 
Foundation 


Father’s  Day  gift 

My  son,  who  is  3 years,  9 months  old, 
landed  a largemouth  bass  on  the  penin- 
sula. We  were  fishing  off  one  of  the  fire 
trails  in  the  lagoons  at  Presque  Isle  State 
Park  in  Erie,  PA. 

We  fished  in  about  three  feet  of  water, 
using  a crappie  rig  with  a part  of  a night 
crawler  on  each  hook  and  a bobber.  He 
hooked  the  bass  in  the  upper  lip.  I made 
him  get  off  the  pier  and  reel  him  in  on  the 
sand  (beach).  The  bass  measured  almost 
18  inches. 

This  fish  was  not  caught  on  your  “Fish- 
for-Free  Day.”  It  was  caught  on  Father’s 
Day,  June  19.  To  see  my  little  boy  land  this 
bass,  when  at  first  I though  it  was  a 
sheepshead,  was  the  best  Father’s  Day 
present  he  could  have  given  me.  I’m  sure 
he  will  always  remember  his  catch.—  Ivan 
Johnson,  Erie,  PA 

Backtalk 

The  Fish  Commission  invites  readers  to 
write  letters  to  the  editor  for  publication 
consideration  in  this  space.  If  you  have  an 
opinion  on  Angler  content,  a question  on 
conservation,  fishing,  boating,  or  on  the 
Fish  Commission,  or  a helpful  idea,  send 
correspondence  to:  The  Editor,  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673.  Letters  are  edited  for  clar- 
ity and  space  consideration. 
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Commercial  Shad  Fishing 
in  the  Upper 
Susquehanna  River 

The  shad  migration  up  the  Susque- 
hanna River  used  to  be  so  large  that  many 
commercial  fisheries  using  large  nets  and 
seines  developed.  The  first  commercial 
venture  on  record  was  listed  in  1787  when 

Caleb  Wright  purchased  a half  interest  in  a 
shad  fishery  known  as  the  “Dutch  Fish- 
ery,” located  between  Shickshinny  and 
Nanticoke  in  Luzerne  County.  Mr.  Wright 
paid  for  it  with  the  “lawful  money  of 
Pennsylvania,”  which  equaled  $53.33  us- 
ing the  current  United  States  monetary 
system. 

The  fishing  was  quite  productive.  Re- 
cords show  that  one  of  Mr.  Wright’s  sons 

received  1 ,900  shad  as  part  of  his  share  for 
one  night’s  netting  operation. 

Shad  fisheries  then  were  not  open  to  the 
public.  Owners  would  rent  them  by  a per- 
mit and  hired  them  out  to  others  with  the 
stipulation  that  they  received  one  half  of 
the  fish  taken.  In  the  early  1900s  there 
were  over  40  permanent  commercial  fish- 
ing operations  from  Northumberland  to 
places  north  of  Towanda.— Steve  Ulsh 

Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  state’s  diversi- 
fied fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating  oppor- 
tunities. 
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Fish  mounting  has  come  a long  way  in 
recent  years.  Catch-and-release  anglers  can 
now  take  measurements  of  their  catches  and 
return  the  fish  to  the  water  while  still  getting 
accurate  reproductions  for  their  walls.  Check 
with  your  local  taxidermist  for  details  on 
fiberglass  fish  mounts. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  clean  and  grease 
wheel  bearings  on  your  boat  trailer.  Grit  and 
water  take  their  toll  and  taking  the  trailer 
the  road  in  the  spring  without  attending  to 
the  chore  may  cause  costly  problems. 


you 


A California  woman  heads  a company 
supplies  products  for  disabled  anglers.  If 
know  someone  who  can  be  turned  on  to 
fishing  but  is  physically  challenged  and  can’t 
use  traditional  gear,  the  free  catalog  may  be 
of  interest.  Get  it  by  writing:  Judy  Pachner, 
P.O.  Box  164,  Trabuco  Canyon,  CA  92678. 

Inch-wide  bands  cut  from  an  old  innertube 
come  in  handy  for  strapping  down  the  handle 
of  an  outboard  motor  during  travel  and  for 
attaching  oars  inside  a canoe  when  storing  it 
or  portaging. 

Bass  anglers  don’t  have  to  be  conservative 
when  fishing  plastic  worms.  As  long  as  the 
point  of  the  hook  is  embedded,  the  lure  will 
be  snag-free.  With  12-to  20-pound-test  line,  it 
can  be  tossed  into  heavy  vegetation  or  debris 
where  big  fish  often  hide. 

Under  high-glare  conditions  it’s  often  hard 
to  see  a white  or  brightly-colored  bobber  on 
the  surface.  Spray  a float  or  two  with  black 
paint  and  use  them  to  increase  the  contrast 
when  the  water’s  bright. 


Remember  that  a diving  lure  trolled  on 
light  line  swims  deeper  than  the  same  lure 
used  with  heavier  line.  The  smaller  the  line 
diameter,  the  less  resistance  and  the  deeper 
it  runs. 


Cracks  in  plastic  tackle  boxes  can  be 
repaired  with  PVC  pipe-joint  cement, 
commonly  used  in  plumbing  jobs. 

Thaw  frozen  fish  fillets  by  soaking  them  in 
whole  milk  or  buttermilk.  The  milk  restores 
the  fresh-caught  flavor. 

Clasps  on  chain-type  stringers  are  often  lost 
or  broken.  Metal  shower  curtain  hooks  make 
suitable  replacements. 

Need  a measuring  device  but  don’t  have 
one  with  you?  Remember  that  a dollar  bill 
is  6 V 8 inches  long  and  2 5/s  inches  wide. 
Folded  in  half,  a bill  is  a tad  over  three 
inches  long. 

Asphalt  shingles  left  over  from  a roofing 
job  can  come  in  handy  when  your  vehicle’s 
stuck  on  ice  or  snow.  Place  a couple,  gritty 
side  down,  under  the  rear  wheels  and  pull  out 
slowly  in  low  gear. 

illustration  by  Ted  Walke 
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Ice  Safety  Brochure 

Ice  Safety  is  the  title  of  a new  Fish 
Commission  pamphlet  that  explains  how 
ice  is  formed,  ice  strength,  ice  rescue  tech- 
niques an  cold-water  hazards.  If  you  ven- 
ture out  on  ice-covered  waterways,  this 
publication  can  offer  useful  information. 
For  a free  copy,  send  a self-addressed, 
stamped  business-sized  envelope  with  your 
request  to:  Bureau  of  Boating,  PA  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 


Three  Cheers  for  Four  Volunteers 

Four  Westmoreland  County  sportsmen  were  honored  last  year  for  volunteer 
work  with  trout  stocking.  (Left  to  right)  John  Miller,  William  Caruso,  Sr.,  Waide 
Miller  and  Lee  Kalp  received  plaques,  which  were  presented  by  Westmoreland 
County  WCO  Don  Hyatt  and  his  deputies.  The  presentation  was  part  of  a 
cookout  at  the  Keystone  Sportsmen’s  Club,  hosted  by  the  WCOs. 


Nich  Lambert  (pictured  above,  first  row,  second  from  right)  presents  a $2,000 
check  to  the  Fish  Commission  by  way  of  Angler  editor  Art  Michaels  (first  row 
center).  Lambert  and  the  others  pictured  are  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stri- 
perama  Team  that  earned  second  place  in  the  national  Striperama  VI  striped  bass 
fishing  tournament,  held  last  May  at  Norris  Lake  in  Tennessee. 

The  $2,000  was  deposited  into  the  Commission ’s  Fish  Fund.  The  presentation  took 
place  during  the  fall  1988  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
in  Huntingdon. 

The  Pennsylvania  Strimperama  Team  members  this  year  are  members  of  the  Rays- 
town  Striper  Club.  Pictured  are:  (first  row,  left  to  right)  Merle  Walk,  Dave  Coover, 
Art  Michaels,  Nick  Lambert,  John  Joivell,  (second  row,  left  to  right)  Glenn  P.  Asper, 
Danny  Kline,  Steve  Johnston  and  Kim  Heimbaugh.  Absent  from  this  picture  are 
team  members  John  Durst  and  Glenn  S.  Asper. 


David  Bowersox, 
Calvin  Pyle, 

David  Charlton 
Save  Boater’s  Life 

On  September  14,  1988,  at  12:45 
p.m.,  three  Fish  Commission  Area 
II  maintenance  men  were  working 
at  Hereford  Manor  Lake  in  Beaver 
County.  A passing  motorist  told 
them  that  an  elderly  man  had  fallen 
from  his  boat  into  the  water  and 
was  drowning.  The  men  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  area.  They  took  a 
rope  from  their  trunk,  and  David 
Bowersox  swam  about  150  feet  in 
about  12  feet  of  water  to  rescue  the 
man  and  tie  the  rope  to  the  boat. 
Calvin  Pyle  and  David  Charlton 
pulled  the  victim  and  Bowersox  to 
shore.  Except  for  being  exhausted, 
the  70-year-old  man  appeared  to  be 
all  right. 

Pyle  and  Charlton  think  that 
David  Bowersox  should  be  recog- 
nized specially  for  his  heroic  action. 


gloK^D 

fishing; 


NOT  DRUGS! 


Future  Fisherman 
Foundation 
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Using 

Loops 

for 

Fly  Lines 
and 

Leaders 

by  €d  Russell 


The  Russ  Peake  loop  knot  was  developed  by  the  West  Coast  rod  builder  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  It  is  a short,  strong,  flexible  loop  that  goes  through  the  guides  with 
ease,  and  allows  easy  switching  of  leaders.  The  first  time  you  try  to  create  this  loop,  it 
may  seem  cumbersome,  but  a little  practice  can  remedy  that. 

It  gives  you  a connection  that  goes  easily  through  the  guides  and  forms  the  basis  for 
a system  of  interchangeable  leaders  and  tippets.  If  you  tie  a loop  in  the  butt  end  of 
your  leaders  with  a double  surgeon’s  knot,  you  can  easily  change  from  one  type  or 
length  of  leader  to  another  as  conditions  dictate. 

If  you  also  tie  a loop  in  the  next-to-last  leader  section,  and  one  in  the  tippet  section, 
you  can  go  from  one  tippet  size  to  another  with  ease.  One  word  of  caution — when 
joining  either  line  to  leader,  or  two  sections  of  leader,  make  certain  that  the  loops  come 
together  in  a sort  of  figure-eight  configuration.  Do  not  allow  the  loops  to  form  a girth 
hitch.  This  can  cut  itself  and  is  very  much  weaker  than  the  correctly  formed  connection. 

Properly  done,  the  loop-to-loop  connection  is  at  least  as  strong  as  a blood  knot,  and 
has  no  discemable  effect  on  the  turnover  or  presentation  of  your  fly. 

Give  it  a try.  I think  you  will  be  surprised  how  well  this  system  works. 

The  materials  you  need  are  a fly  tying  bobbin  filled  with  a strong  tying  thread  such 
as  3/0  monocord,  or  Kevlar,  a fine  sewing  needle,  a pair  of  scissors,  and  some 
Pliobond  or  other  flexible  waterproof  cement. 

Here’s  how  to  make  the  Russ  Peake  loop  knot.  I p» ] 


Strip  the  coating  off  the  last  2 lh 
inches  of  fly  line,  exposing  the 
braided  core.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to 
soak  the  end  of  the  line  in  acetone  for 
minute  or  so.  This  softens  the  coating, 
enabling  you  to  peel  it  off  with  your 
fingernails.  Another  method,  which  is 
very  quick,  is  to  take  some  20-pound 
monofilament  and  make  a girth  hitch 
around  the  line,  as  shown. 


A quick,  hard  pull  strips  the  coating 
from  the  fly  line. 


Use  a needle  to  fray  the  last  ‘A-inch 
of  the  core.  This  helps  form  a 
smooth  loop.  Form  a loop  with  the 
frayed  end  extending  onto  the  coated 
portion  of  the  line. 


With  the  tying  thread  in  the  bobbin, 
insert  the  thread  into  the  eye  of  the 
needle  and  pull  out  about  two  feet  of 
thread.  Do  not  cut  it  off.  Now  comes  the 
part  that  requires  some  patience.  This 
next  step  is  what  makes  this  loop  short 
and  strong. 


5 Fold  the  core  back  on  itself  so  that 
the  frayed  end  extends  just  to  the 
beginning  of  the  coated  line.  Take  about 
five  stitches  completely  through  both 
sides  of  the  dacron  core,  forming  the 
loop.  Finish  the  loop  by  pulling  the  end 
of  the  thread  back  toward  the  base  of  the 
loop.  Then  use  the  bobbin  to  wind  the 
thread  down  and  back,  over  the  stitched 
area,  finishing  with  the  thread  extending 
up  on  the  coated  portion  of  the  line, 
covering  the  frayed  end  that  was  left 
earlier.  End  the  wrap  with  a whip  finish 
by  inserting  a loop  of  thread,  taking  six 
or  seven  wraps  over  it.  Cut  the  wrapping 
thread,  insert  in  the  loop,  pull  the  thread 
back  under  itself,  and  trim  it  off. 


6 Coat  the  wrap  with  two  coats  of 
waterproof  cement,  and  you’re 
finished. 
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Straight 

Talk 


A Bold  Move  for 
the  Future  of 
Pennsylvania  Fishing 


On  Monday,  January  30,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  voted  unanimously  to 
support  a staff  recommendation  to  implement  proposed  rulemaking  for  adoption  of  a 
regulation  to  require  a $5  trout/salmon  permit  to  fish  for  trout  and  salmon  in 
Pennsylvania  waters.  The  proposed  regulation  will  be  discussed  at  five  public  meetings 
to  be  held  at  different  locations  within  the  Commonwealth.  If  the  proposal  is  adopted 
by  the  Commission  in  its  present  form,  anglers  will  need  a trout  stamp  to  take,  kill  or 
possess  trout  and  salmon  and  to  fish  waters  under  special  trout/salmon  regulations, 
effective  January  1,  1990. 

The  Commission  made  this  bold  move  to  curtail  future  funding  shortages.  The 
Commission  knows  that  the  fishermen  in  Pennsylvania  strongly  support  their 
programs  and  efforts  to  maintain  a high  level  of  public  service. 

During  the  past  30  years  there  have  been  tremendous  changes  in  the  Pennsylvania 
fishing  and  boating  programs.  Fishing  license  sales  have  increased  from  less  than 
700,000  to  more  than  1.1  million,  an  increase  of  60  percent.  During  this  same  period 
the  powerboating  recreation  program  has  skyrocketed  from  57,000  registered  boats  in 
1957  to  nearly  270,000  today.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  370  percent.  The 
Commission’s  aquatic  resource  protection,  conservation  and  enhancement  efforts  have 
expanded  greatly  from  a small  habitat  improvement  effort  to  a statewide  program 
involving  all  Commission  personnel  and  hundreds  of  volunteers. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  tremendous  growth  of  fishing  and  boating  interest, 
and  the  Commission  has  shown  great  foresight  by  predicting  this  phenomenon.  In  the 
past,  the  Commission  has  responded  by  directing  available  resources  toward  providing 
additional  fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 

Today  the  Commission  still  maintains  a limited  Fishing  and  boating  access 
acquisition  and  development  effort,  and  a very  limited  fish  culture  station 
improvement  program.  But  there  have  been  no  major  hatchery  improvement  projects 
undertaken  since  the  Project  500  funding  program  ended  in  mid- 1983,  and  our  land 
acquisition  efforts  have  also  been  severely  reduced.  During  the  past  half-dozen  years 
the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  demands  on  our  resources  by 
anglers  and  boaters.  It  has  been  forced  to  reduce  many  of  its  enforcement,  research, 
acquisition,  development  and  major  facility  improvement  and  equipment  replacement 
efforts  because  available  revenues  are  being  continuously  eroded  by  inflation. 

Bureau  directors  and  their  program  leaders  have  identified  many  areas  where 
Commission  programs  are  losing  ground  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  our  level  of 
public  service.  We  have  also  been  unable  to  expand  our  efforts  in  many  areas  of 
public  need.  The  danger  signs  are  clear  that  serious  funding  shortages  are  just  around 
the  comer.  Sound  fiscal  planning  and  responsible  resource  management  tell  us  that 
now  is  the  time  to  move  so  that  we  can  maintain  program  stability,  begin 
implementing  important  program  improvements,  attend  to  the  most  important 
infrastructure  needs  and  keep  the  Commission  moving  forward  with  progressive 
programs  designed  to  provide  adequate  public  services  and  facilities,  and  protect  the 
Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources  and  recreational  opportunities. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Commission  on  January  30,  1989,  could  be  the  first  step 
toward  ensuring  our  financial  stability  through  the  next  four-  to  five-year  period.  If 
finally  adopted,  the  new  revenues  produced  by  a trout/salmon  permit  should  allow  the 
Commission  to  maintain  current  levels  of  public  service,  expand  efforts  to  meet  public 
demands  on  our  available  resources  in  many  important  program  areas,  and  implement 
action  to  keep  our  fish  propagation  and  public  fishing  and  boating  facilities  operating 
efficiently. 

The  fishing  and  boating  public  has  demonstrated  many  times  that  it  supports  the 
Commission  and  its  efforts  to  provide  a variety  of  fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 
The  Commission  asks  for  your  continued  support. 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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Now  ’s  the  Time 

for  Suckers 

by  Bill  Ignizio 


When  the  tributaries  swell  in  early  spring,  it's  time 
to  tempt  Pennsylvania ’s  rubbery-lipped  bottom-  feeders. 
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Few  Pennsylvania  anglers  would  list  the 
sucker  as  one  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
glamour  species.  With  its  down-turned 
vacuum  sweeper-style  mouth,  the  fish  can 
hardly  be  considered  attractive.  Not  only 
that,  the  sucker’s  bony  constitution  makes 
it  less  than  favored  table  fare.  Why,  then, 
bother  with  suckers  at  all? 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  it 
makes  sense  to  fish  for  the  rubbery-lipped 
bottom-feeder.  To  begin  with,  suckers  are 
among  the  first  Fish  to  be  readily  caught 
after  ice-off.  While  elitist  anglers  may  sit 
at  home  tying  Hies,  perusing  fishing  cata- 
logs or  polishing  their  casting  reels,  the 
sucker  fisherman  is  out  fishing.  Another 
reason  to  fish  for  suckers  is  that  they’re  a 
lot  of  fun  to  catch. 

Some  time  ago,  I met  an  old-timer 
while  fishing  a favorite  sucker  stream.  He 
watched  and  gabbed  as  1 took  a number 
of  nice  suckers,  ranging  from  one  to  just 
under  three  pounds.  The  early  season  fish 
splashed  and  thrashed,  and  generally  be- 
haved in  a pleasing  manner.  The  next 
morning,  when  1 arrived  at  the  sucker 
spot,  he  was  already  there  fishing.  He  may 
have  originally  come  only  to  watch,  but 
soon  realized  that  he  wanted  to  join  in  the 
fun,  too. 

When  the  tributaries  start  to  swell,  it’s 
time  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  sucker  fish- 
ing opportunities.  Early  in  March,  shortly 
after  ice  has  loosened  its  grip  on  area  wa- 
ters, the  fish  begin  their  journey  upstream 
into  smaller  tributaries  where  they  spawn. 
If  you  let  this  time  pass  you  by,  it  could  be 
the  last  good  opportunity  you’ll  get  to  tus- 
sle with  the  species  until  next  year. 

Tackle,  bait 

Most  tackle  suffices  for  sucker  fishing. 
So  far,  1 haven’t  heard  of  anybody  manu- 
facturing “sucker  rods,”  but  that  could 
change  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime, 
suckers  may  be  taken  with  spinning  and 
spincast  gear.  Some  anglers  prefer  the  old 
reliable  cane  pole  while  there  are  those 


who  catch  the  plunger-faced  scavengers 
plying  fly  rods. 

Suckers  have  been  known  to  cooperate 
by  actually  hitting  nymphs  or  streamers, 
but  this  is  not  common.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases,  they  are  taken  on  natural 
baits.  Suckers  find  redworms  especially 
tantalizing.  One  angler  I sometimes  fish 
with  prefers  digging  his  own  wigglers 
streamside.  He  claims  this  native  bait  is 
second  to  none. 

Along  with  worms,  suckers  can  be 
caught  on  doughballs,  crayfish  tails,  grubs 
and  insects  (check  regulations).  A few 
years  ago,  a fellow  sucker  angler  and  I 
were  having  a good  deal  of  difficulty  get- 
ting the  fish  to  hit  our  offerings.  Finally, 
he  decided  on  a different  plan  of  action. 
Instead  of  tossing  out  a cluster  of  worms, 
he  hooked  a single  mealworm  on  a size  10 
hook  and  positioned  it  below  a bobber  so 
that  it  just  dragged  bottom  while  drifting 
along.  This  dainty  snack  proved  to  be  the 
solution  to  our  problems  on  that  day. 

Along  with  mealworms,  other  types  of 
insect  larvae  may  be  fished  either  below  a 
float  or  on  the  stream  bottom.  Mousies, 
wax  worms  and  maggots  can  be  the  an- 
swer when  the  fish  are  finicky  and  prefer  a 
smaller  meal. 

Fishing  methods 

Because  of  the  sucker’s  underslung 
mouth  and  scavenging  habits,  whatever 
bait  is  fished  is  most  often  allowed  to  sink 
to  the  bottom.  One  angler  I know  simply 
squeezes  a splitshot  or  two  on  the  line 
above  the  hook  and  casts  it  into  the  water. 
He  usually  does  pretty  well.  Not  all  sucker 
fishermen,  however,  are  this  casual  in  their 
approach. 

A method  preferred  by  many  bottom 
anglers  is  referred  to  as  “tight-lining.” 
With  this  tactic,  the  fisherman  affixes  a 
sinker  to  the  end  of  the  fishing  line  with 
two  or  three  hooks  positioned  above  the 
weight.  When  water  is  high  and  fast,  the 
weight  must  be  heavy  enough  to  keep  the 


bait  in  place.  Slack  line  is  cranked  in  and 
the  rod  tip  watched  carefully  for  any  sign 
of  fish  activity. 

Experienced  sucker  anglers  know  you 
don’t  simply  pick  up  the  rod  and  quickly 
set  the  hook  whenever  you  see  it  jiggle. 
Timing  can  be  critical.  Suckers  must  be 
given  time  to  “play”  with  their  food  be- 
fore the  hook  is  set. 

A second  method,  and  the  one  I prefer, 
makes  use  of  an  egg  slip  sinker.  The  sliding 
weight  is  placed  above  a snap.  Below,  two 
or  three  feet  of  line  is  tied  on.  The  bail  of 
the  spinning  reel  is  popped  open  and  the 
angler  watches  to  see  if  line  is  pulled  off 
the  spool.  With  this  tactic,  the  fish  feels 
little  or  no  resistance,  which  can  be  a real 
boon  when  suckers  are  reluctant  to  feed. 

Several  years  ago,  I was  admittedly  un- 
familiar with  the  subtleties  of  sucker  fish- 
ing. A veteran  angler  I knew'  only  as 
“Joe”  showed  me  there’s  more  to  the 
sport  than  you  might  imagine.  Joe  had  an 
uncanny  sense  of  feel  when  it  came  to  de- 
tecting the  lightest  nibble.  Even  when  he 
chose  to  position  his  rod  on  a holder,  he 
somehow  seemed  to  know  when  a fish  was 
getting  ready  to  bite. 

I closely  observed  Joe’s  techniques, 
talked  with  him  at  length  about  his  meth- 
ods and  learned  from  him.  Still,  no  matter 
how  hard  I tried,  I never  achieved  his  level 
of  expertise.  I did,  however,  gain  new- 
found respect  for  knowledgeable  sucker 
fishermen. 

Setting  up 

Over  the  years,  sucker  anglers  have 
come  up  with  a number  of  inventive  meth- 
ods for  setting  up  rods  streamside.  If  you 
have  the  patience,  you  can  merely  hold  it 
while  waiting  for  a bite.  A bonus  with  this 
method  is  that  you  can  feel  nibbles  and 
quickly  set  the  hook  without  having  to  lift 
the  rod  from  its  holder.  Incidentally,  when 
picking  up  a rod,  take  care  to  point  the  tip 
down  and  at  the  fish  or  a sucker  will  feel 
resistance  and  drop  the  bait. 
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White  suckers,  like  the  2-pounder  above, 
are  the  most  common  sucker  in 

Pennsylvania.  They  attain  lengths  of  18 
to  24  inches,  and  even  though  they’re 
bony,  they  make  tasty  table  fare. 

One  traditional  method  of  rod  position- 
ing is  simply  to  drive  a forked  stick  into 
the  ground  and  prop  the  rod  against  it.  A 
better  method,  some  anglers  claim,  is  to 
position  the  rod  on  two  sticks,  placed  a 
foot  or  two  apart.  With  this  set-up,  the 
rod  is  held  above  and  parallel  to  the 
ground.  Some  anglers  prefer  to  tip  the 
point  directly  at  the  bait,  while  others 
think  having  the  line  at  an  angle  to  the  rod 
makes  nibbles  easier  to  detect.  Both  meth- 
ods work;  the  choice  is  yours. 

1 usually  set  up  camp  below  a feeder 
stream  in  still  or  fairly  calm  water.  There 
are  times  when  you  may  experience  more 
success  casting  the  bait  out  just  short  of 
the  main  stream  current.  Whatever  you 
do,  be  sure  to  try  several  different  types  of 
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spots  before  calling  it  quits.  Good  sucker 
fishermen  know  that  this  trial-and-error 
approach  often  yields  excellent  results. 

Some  streams  usually  produce  well 
throughout  the  day  and  others  are  better 
in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon.  On 
one  of  my  favorite  sucker  streams,  you  can 
go  home  after  ten  in  the  morning  if  you 
have  had  no  action  by  that  time.  Learn  the 
best  times  for  the  streams  you  frequent 
and  fish  accordingly. 

Before  setting  out  to  fish  for  suckers,  be 
sure  to  check  the  fishing  regulations  that 
pertain  to  the  streams  you  have  in  mind. 
Some  tributaries  permit  worm  fishing 
only,  and  at  specified  times.  On  other  trib- 
utaries, fishing  of  any  kind  may  be  closed 
at  certain  times.  When  in  doubt,  check 
it  out. 

This  year,  don’t  mope  around  the  house 
waiting  for  the  opening  day  of  trout  sea- 
son. Grab  your  gear  and  head  for  the 
nearest  sucker  hole.  You  may  find  a pleas- 
ant surprise  in  store.  [TjTj 


Sucker  specifics 

Best  known  to  Pennsylvania  an- 
glers are  three  sucker  species — the 
short  head  redhorse  sucker,  the  golden 
redhorse  sucker,  and  the  white  sucker. 

Shorthead  redhorse  sucker 

• Common  in  Pennsylvania  but  ap- 
pears to  be  absent  from  the  Delaware 
River  watershed. 

• Can  grow  to  lengths  of  22  to  25 
inches. 

• Eats  insects  and  snails,  searching 
for  food  among  stones  and  under- 
water plants. 

• Worms  are  an  effective  bait. 

• Bony,  but  properly  prepared  can 
be  a tasty  treat. 

Golden  redhorse  sucker 

• Common  in  the  Lake  Erie  drain- 
age and  in  the  Allegheny  River. 

• Grows  to  lengths  of  26  inches. 

• Eats  small  aquatic  insects  and 
molluscs. 

• Sometimes  preferred  over  other 
sucker  species  for  food.  Bony,  but  ex- 
cellent when  baked. 

White  sucker 

• Abundant,  widespread  fish  and 
the  most  common  of  the  suckers. 

• Tolerates  coolwater  streams  and 
warmwater  lakes,  and  can  endure  in 
waters  with  low  oxygen  content. 

• Attains  a length  in  Pennsylvania  of 
18  to  24  inches. 

• Bony,  but  its  meat  is  firm,  flaky 
and  tasty. 

State  record 

Daniel  Waugaman,  of  Franklin, 
PA,  caught  the  current  state  record 
sucker  in  1983  in  the  Venango  County 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  River.  The 
fish  was  a little  over  29  inches  long 
and  weighed  10  pounds,  12  ounces. 

Minimum  weights  for  all  sucker 
species  in  the  Commission  Angler 
Recognition  Program  are  3 pounds 
for  a Senior  Anglers  Award  and  2 'A 
pounds  for  a Junior  Anglers  Award 
(for  persons  under  16  years  old).  For 
award  applications  and  complete  de- 
tails, request  the  Angler  Recognition 
Program  pamphlet  by  writing  to: 
Publications  Section,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Include  a 
business-sized  stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope  with  requests. 
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by  Tom  Prusaczyk 

I enjoy  trout  fishing  in  a stretch  of  water  that  falls  over  and 
swirls  about  rocks,  logs  and  other  obstacles.  In  other  words,  a 
good  stretch  of  “pocket  water”  suits  my  fancy.  Behind,  in  front 
of,  and  alongside  each  obstacle,  currents  fluctuate  in  velocity 
and  direction,  creating  small  areas  where  fast  water  and  slow- 
moving  water  meet.  These  interfaces  of  slow  and  fast  water  are 
havens  for  trout.  Trout  rely  on  the  fast  water  to  carry  food  at  a 
greater  rate,  while  they  wait  in  the  slow  water  where  they  require 
less  energy  to  hold  position. 

Pocket  water  mainly  consists  of  holes,  chutes,  pockets  and 
eddies. 

Trout  lurk  in  certain  hiding 
places . Identifying  those  spots 
and  brushing  up  on  how  to  fish 

them  can  help  you  increase 
your  score. 


Holes 

Holes  are  scoured  from  streambeds  by  the  downward  motion 
of  water  falling  over  rocks,  logs  and  other  obstacles.  A head  of 
white,  foamy  water  characterizes  a hole.  In  the  depths  of  some 
holes,  trout  lie  underneath  the  white,  foamy  water  and  pick  food 
falling  from  the  current,  or  they  tilt  into  it  to  grab  a morsel.  In 
other  holes,  trout  position  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  hole  so 
that  they  can  dash  into  the  main  flow  for  a tidbit  or  take  food 
drifting  out  of  the  current. 

The  size  of  the  hole  depends  on  the  streambed  and  how  hard 
the  water  falls.  Water  falling  onto  bedrock  or  cement  won’t 
scour  a hole  as  large  as  it  would  from  gravel  or  cobble.  But 
don’t  pass  up  a hole  because  it’s  only  several  inches  deep  in 
bedrock.  A hole  is  a great  piece  of  trout  habitat,  no  matter  what 
size  it  is. 

Chutes 

Chutes  are  straight  pieces  of  pocket  water  with  defined  edges 
bordered  by  logs,  bridge  piers,  series  of  rocks,  and  faster  or  slower 
water.  Chutes  vary  in  length  from  a few  feet  to  a few  yards. 
Chutes  are  somewhat  rare,  but  they  produce  trout  regularly.  The 
current  does  all  the  work  as  it  pushes  food  down  the  chute.  But 
if  solid  structure  borders  the  chute,  it’s  best  to  fish  close  to  the 
structure  because  wary  trout  like  to  stay  close  to  available  cover 
so  that  they  can  hide  quickly  if  a predator  approaches. 
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Pockets,  eddies 

Behind,  in  front  of  and  alongside  obstacles  swirl  currents  that 
create  pocket  water  that  cannot  be  described  as  holes  or  chutes. 
These  pieces  of  pocket  water  are  called  pockets  and  eddies. 

Eddies  are  simple  to  find.  They’re  areas  of  slow  water  behind 
obstacles.  On  the  other  hand,  pockets  form  when  currents  swirl 
into  small  areas  alongside  and  in  front  of  obstacles.  Trout  wait 
comfortably  in  pockets  and  eddies  while  they  watch  neighboring 
currents  for  food  or  grab  morsels  that  drift  into  their  lairs. 

The  best  way  to  eyeball  pocket  water  is  to  look  at  the  currents 
and  ask  yourself  where  your  offering  would  stay  in  the  pocket 
water  for  the  longest  time,  and  from  where  a trout  would  be 
watching. 

If  I have  two  choices  of  retrieve  with  everything  equal  except 
for  drift  time,  1 go  with  the  slower  retrieve.  The  difference  might 
only  be  between  a 2-second  and  a 6-second  drift,  but  those  extra 
four  seconds  might  make  the  difference  between  a hooked  trout 
and  one  that’s  totally  frustrated  because  it  couldn’t  grab  my 
offering. 

It  always  pays  to  place  the  first  cast  where  a trout  doesn’t 
have  to  chase  all  over  a piece  of  pocket  water,  trying  to  grab  the 
offering.  Rarely  will  a trout  leave  its  pocket  water  in  pursuit  of 
a meal.  Trout  give  chase  over  a considerable  distance,  but 
they  usually  give  up  before  they  fall  into  the  next  piece  of 
pocket  water. 

A second  cast  with  better  placement  might  catch  the  trout. 

But  when  you  keep  falling  back  on  your  second  or  third  cast, 
you  catch  fewer  fish  because  some  trout  spook  after  the  first  try. 
Sometimes  a trout  won’t  be  successful  at  grabbing  an  offering 
until  the  tenth  or  so  try.  You  need  to  be  patient  with  the  less- 
than-accurate  trout  and  wait  for  another  day  to  catch  the  smart 
ones  that  wouldn’t  chase  your  offering  a second  time. 

Many  times,  some  pocket  water  just  doesn’t  produce— that 
adds  to  the  suspense  of  trout  fishing.  You  just  have  to  move  to 
the  next  piece  of  pocket  water  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Increased  opportunities 

Where  several  pieces  of  pocket  water  exist  closely,  the 
opportunity  to  catch  trout  increases.  Besides  spooking  fish  in  the 
other  pieces  of  pocket  water  in  the  area  with  a hooked  trout, 
other  fishermen  may  fish  some  of  the  larger-sized  pieces  of 
pocket  water  and  leave,  thinking  that  they  covered  the  area  well. 
That’s  far  from  the  truth. 

Treat  every  bit  of  pocket  water  similarly,  from  the  large  hole  in 
mid-stream  to  the  tiniest  pocket  against  the  bank.  It’s  surprising 
how  many  times  a big  trout  comes  from  the  smallest  piece  of 
pocket  water  in  the  area,  while  the  “good-looking”  piece 
produces  nothing.  Many  fishermen  unknowingly  pass  up  small 
pieces  of  pocket  water  and  some  nice-sized  trout. 

When  I look  at  a dark-colored  depression  that  has  been 
carved  from  the  streambed  by  water  diverted  by  a rock,  I almost 
expect  to  catch  a trout  from  the  pocket.  These  little  areas  are 
easy  to  pass  up  without  realizing  it. 

Several  years  ago  in  August,  Dan  Waugaman  and  I were 
passing  up  some  shallow  water  that  flowed  over  slate  bedrock. 
Dan  walked  ahead  along  a grassy  bank.  He  was  about  to  walk 
past  a dark-colored  pocket  near  a basketball-sized  rock,  where 
the  current  grew  a little  stronger. 


Instead  of  telling  Dan  about  the  pocket,  I Hipped  my  spinner 
above  the  pocket  and  spun  it  back  while  walking.  A little  brown 
trout  pounced  on  it  and  splashed  to  the  surface. 

“Where  did  that  come  from?”  Dan  asked. 

I pointed  to  the  pocket  as  I unhooked  the  little  fellow  and 
released  it. 

“I  thought  it  was  worth  a try,”  I said,  as  we  went  on  our  way 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

For  the  most  part,  pocket-water  trout  are  just  average  size, 
measuring  seven  to  12  inches.  But  pocket  water  does  hold  a wide 
variety  of  trout,  including  some  nice  ones  (16  to  20  inches)  that 
usually  come  from  large  pieces  of  pocket  water.  However,  pocket 
water  can  hold  a surprise. 
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Surprise 

When  my  fishing  partners  and  I were  still  in  high  school,  an 
early  warm  spell  melted  the  snowpack  during  late  February  one 
year.  Local  streams  turned  high  and  murky,  causing  us  to  think 
about  some  early  action  before  the  extended  trout  season  closed 
the  last  day  of  February. 

We  had  gone  fishing  a few  times  and  caught  some  trout.  On 
the  last  day,  we  found  ourselves  fishing  an  alder-choked  stream 
during  the  warm  afternoon.  During  summer,  the  stream  is  rough 
to  fish,  but  the  leafless  branches  gave  us  little  trouble  in 
February.  We  drifted  halves  of  nightcrawlers  into  likely  spots. 

My  friends  were  ahead  of  me,  fishing  a large  pool  while  I 
concentrated  at  the  end  of  it.  Nothing  produced  from  a couple 
of  small  holes  at  the  base  of  a fallen  log.  The  rest  of  the  water 
flowed  around  the  left  end  of  the  log.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
another  log  laid  alongside  the  first  log,  creating  a chute  about 
three  feet  wide,  eight  feet  long  and  a couple  of  feet  deep. 

I plopped  half  of  a ’crawler  into  the  head  of  the  chute  by 
holding  my  rod  tip  over  it.  I left  my  bail  open  and  played  out  a 
slight  belly  of  line  with  my  left  hand,  so  that  the  nightcrawler 
would  reach  the  bottom.  The  first  drift  didn’t  produce. 

The  worm  tumbled  along  the  bottom  during  a second  drift. 
When  it  was  about  two-thirds  down  the  chute,  1 felt  some  extra 
weight.  1 set  the  hook  and  tried  to  pull  the  fish  up  to  the 
surface. 

Before  I brought  the  trout  to  the  surface,  it  darted  to  the  head 
of  the  chute,  jerking  my  rod  and  arms  to  the  right.  Before  I 
could  recover  from  the  surge,  the  trout  changed  direction  and 
charged  down  the  chute  to  my  left.  The  trout  ran  three  or  four 
times  up  and  down  the  chute  before  the  hook  pulled  free.  1 just 
stood  there  spellbound,  shaking  my  head  and  wondering  if  my 
arms  were  still  attached  to  my  body. 

I did  see  a part  of  the  trout  during  the  arm-jerking  ordeal — a 
three-  to  four-inch  back.  I had  no  hope  of  controlling  that  trout 
in  such  an  area  by  trying  to  pull  it  to  the  surface  to  see  how  big 
it  was — a lesson  well-learned.  If  a big  trout  wants  to  do  some- 
thing in  pocket  water,  let  it,  prepare  for  anything  and  then 
slowly  tire  it. 


Hazards 

Besides  the  occasional  arm-jerking  from  a large  trout,  there 
are  some  hazards  of  fishing  pocket  water.  The  elements  that 
make  pocket  water  so  productive— fast  water  and  obstacles— can 
also  make  wading  treacherous.  To  be  safe,  feel  your  way  around 
obstacles  and  carefully  take  your  time. 

When  you’re  caught  in  a tricky  situation,  use  the  obstacles  to 
your  advantage.  Eddies  collect  sand  and  gravel  for  solid  footing 
and  the  current  will  be  calmer.  Bracing  your  feet  against 
obstacles  is  also  helpful.  Most  importantly,  know  where  you 
shouldn’t  attempt  to  wade.  And  fishing  partners  can  help  each 
other  cross  a swift  current  just  by  stabilizing  each  other  by 
holding  arms. 

Felt  soles  or  cleats  can  help  with  slippery  stream  beds.  A 
wading  staff  can  also  be  extra  insurance,  but  when  you  move 
slowly  and  feel  your  way,  a wading  staff  becomes  unnecessary.  I 
still  haven’t  bought  a pair  of  felt-soled  waders  or  a pair  of  cleats 
to  slip  over  my  rubber-bottomed  hip  waders.  Occasionally,  1 
dance  on  slippery  rocks  (sometimes  wonderfully),  but  1 haven’t 
fallen  in  recent  years.  I still  rely  on  my  youth  and  strong  legs. 
You  need  to  decide  if  felt  soles  or  cleats  could  help  your  wading, 
and  if  they  would  be  worth  it. 

It’s  easier  to  wade  and  read  pocket  water  while  fishing  up- 
stream. By  “sneaking  up”  behind  trout  and  reading  pieces  of 
pocket  water  from  a distance,  trout  fishing  becomes  almost  too 
easy.  Just  beware  of  some  trout  that  face  downstream  in  pieces 
of  pocket  water  where  the  current  is  actually  flowing  upstream. 

I know  one  stretch  of  pocket  water  in  which  I have  to  wade 
downstream  to  fish.  When  I fish  it,  I stay  off  to  one  side, 
casting  my  offering  across  and  slightly  upstream  to  produce  a 
proper  downstream  drift;  a high-riding  offering  or  dragging  dry 
fly  catches  few  trout. 

Opening  day  and  the  weeks  that  follow  are  good  times  to 
head  for  a stretch  of  pocket  water  to  get  away  from  the  crowds 
and  catch  unmolested  trout.  While  everybody  is  gathering 
around  the  pools,  it  is  easy  to  find  an  isolated  stretch  of  pocket 
water.  The  spot  doesn’t  have  to  be  far  from  the  road,  either. 

In  one  of  my  early  season  spots,  the  stream  runs  along  a road 
and  under  a bridge.  The  stretch  is  fished,  but  most  of  the 
fishermen  work  the  large  pieces  of  pocket  water  from  the  bank 
next  to  the  road  where  the  streams  run  fast.  I usually  find  the 
stream  good  for  a few  freshly  stocked  rainbows,  but  with  a 
different  approach. 

I walk  a hundred  yards  upstream  to  where  1 can  cross  the 
stream,  and  then  I wade  down  to  the  bridge  and  work  up  while 
standing  in  slow-flowing  water  on  the  right  side  of  the  stream. 
Not  only  can  I control  my  offering  a lot  better,  but  I can  also 
fish  the  tiny  pieces  of  pocket  water  against  the  bank  where  most 
fishermen  walk.  Where  brush  blocks  fishermen  from  the  bank, 
the  pieces  of  pocket  water  become  even  more  productive. 

Before  you  pass  up  some  pocket  water  in  favor  of  the  next 
pool,  give  it  a worthwhile  try.  Pocket  water  can  provide  hours  of 
enjoyment.  A cast  or  two  is  bound  to  take  trout  that  other 
anglers  bypass  on  their  way  to  the  next  pool,  and  the  results 
may  create  a love  affair  that  lasts  a lifetime.  But  remember,  as 
you  discover  the  secrets  of  pocket  water,  learn  to  let  more  and 
more  trout  swim  away.  . — . 
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The  author’s  canoeing  accessories  (top  photo)  include  a push  pole,  paddle,  sea  anchor, 
conventional  anchor  and  electric  motor.  A bracket  (above)  is  a convenient  spot  for 
mounting  an  electric  motor  or  outboard.  You  can  build  your  own  bracket  from  2 x 4s, 
and  some  are  available  commercially. 


People  either  love  canoes  or  hate 
them.  There  seems  little  ground  in 
between.  You  may  recall  getting 
away  from  the  crowds,  portaging  and  slip- 
ping into  a waterway  where  the  big,  trail- 
ered  jobs  couldn’t  go.  Or  perhaps  you 
unexpectedly  overturned  one  and  got  a 
sudden  chilling  bath,  which  also  chilled 
your  enthusiasm.  Our  likes  and  prejudices 
are  molded  by  such  events. 

Regardless  of  any  preconceived  notions 
you  may  have,  owning  a canoe  may  be  a 
good  choice  for  you.  If  you  have  no  room 
to  store  a boat  and  trailer,  fish  waters  with 
limited  access  and  no  boat  ramps,  or  wa- 
ters where  powerboats  are  not  permitted, 
consider  this  traditional  craft.  One  of  the 
greatest  fishing  thrills  is  float  fishing.  Se- 
lect a stretch  of  river  with  little  access,  put 
in  at  a point  well  upstream  and  simply  fish 
your  way  down,  either  from  your  canoe  or 
by  beaching  and  wading  sections  inaccessi- 
ble to  most  anglers.  A day  or  overnight 
float  trip,  combined  with  camping,  can  be 
the  most  enjoyable  angling  experience 
you’ll  ever  have.  No  craft  is  so  suited  to 
this  type  of  angling  as  the  canoe. 

Years  ago  almost  all  canoes  were  of 
some  wooden  design  and  you  could 
choose  between  red  and  green.  After 
World  War  II,  a leading  aircraft  maker, 
then  other  companies,  molded  aluminum 
hulls.  Fiberglass,  various  polyethylene,  vi- 
nyl, ABS  and  kevlar  types  were  subse- 
quently developed.  One  of  the  reasons 
there  are  so  many  materials  and  canoe  de- 
signs available  is  the  diversity  of  uses  to 
which  canoes  are  put  by  the  owners.  This 
is  also  precisely  why  one  must  understand 
clearly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  many  canoe  types  and  features. 

Here  are  some  tips  for  Fishermen  re- 
garding the  selection  and  use  of  canoes  for 
i their  specific  needs. 

First,  canoes  are  relatively  light,  porta- 
ble and  versatile.  They  don’t  require  a 
trailer,  can  usually  be  carried  by  one  per- 
son, take  up  little  storage  space  and  main- 
tenance is  minimal.  You  can  power  them 
by  paddle,  push  pole,  gas  or  electric  mo- 
tor. Even  if  you  own  a boat  of  some  other 
design,  like  a bass  boat,  there  are  opportu- 
nities for  fishing  that  can  best  be  met  by  a 
canoe,  so  it  is  probably  the  best  second 
boat  you  can  own. 

Material  costs 

Aluminum  is  durable  and  virtually 
maintenance-free.  If  you  plan  on  leaving  it 
around  outdoors  and  beating  it  up,  per- 
haps you  should  consider  the  metal  boats. 


Most  are  reasonably  stable,  too.  Of 
course,  they  are  terribly  noisy  over  rocks 
and  such  or  when  you  drop  something 
into  them  or  bang  a paddle.  They  can  get 
hot  in  the  sun,  too,  but  they  are  among 
the  most  economical  to  purchase  (approxi- 
mate range  $400- $600). 

Fiberglass  canoes  are  almost  as  tough, 
and  there  are  many  shapes  and  designs 
available  because  the  material  lends  itself 


well  to  shaping.  Prices  for  glass  models  go 
from  rather  inexpensive  to  moderate 
($300-$900). 

The  various  ABS  laminate  designs  make 
for  lighter  crafts  in  general  and  don’t  usu- 
ally require  flotation  chambers  as  do  alu- 
minum and  fiberglass  models;  the 
dotation  is  built  into  the  hull  material. 
Costs  roughly  match  those  of  the  better 
fiberglass  canoes. 
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If  you  are  new  to 
boating  and  to 
canoeing,  take  a 
course  and  you  can 
eliminate  a lot  of  trial 
and  error  and  greatly 
increase  your  safety. 

Kevlar,  the  bullet-proof  vest  material,  is 
very  tough,  very  light  and  very  costly.  It’s 
not  unusual  to  pay  well  over  $1,000  for  a 
kevlar  canoe.  Traditional  wood/canvas  ca- 
noes are  still  available,  but  the  cost  is  ex- 
treme, commonly  over  $2, (XX),  and  they 
require  the  most  maintenance,  so  1 don’t 
recommend  them  as  a practical  fishing 
craft.  Dealers  and  manufacturers  can  pro- 
vide all  the  information  you  need  on 
prices  and  models. 

Power 

Electric  motors  are  a blessing  to  the  ca- 
noeist. Of  course,  the  battery  weight  and 
the  motor  itself  limit  portaging  and  mobil- 
ity, but  1 use  a motor  regularly  when  I 
don’t  have  to  tote  my  craft  too  far. 

With  all  three  modes  you  are  equipped 
to  fish  a variety  of  situations.  Unless  your 
canoe  is  a square-stern,  the  motor  will 
work  best  with  a bracket,  though  I have 
seen  fishermen  attach  the  motor  directly  to 
the  side  of  the  canoe.  I built  a bracket  out 
of  2 x 4s,  but  there  are  several  commercial 
brackets  on  the  market.  Of  course,  small 
gas  outboards  can  be  used,  too.  In  this 
case,  the  side-mount  bracket  is  a must  for 
optimum  control.  If  you  plan  on  using  a 
gasoline  engine  a lot,  you  will  probably  do 
well  to  select  a square-stern  canoe. 

length,  beam,  weight 

Any  canoe  under  15  feet  is  basically  a 
one-person  craft,  even  though  it  may  have 
two  seats.  Generally  speaking,  16  or  17 
feet  is  the  most  popular  two-person  size. 
The  15-footer  I currently  use  has  a wide 
beam,  40  inches.  I solo  a lot,  so  this  is  an 
excellent  compromise. 

If  you  plan  on  doing  a lot  of  long- 
distance paddling,  you  may  choose  a 
longer,  slightly  narrower  (“faster”)  canoe. 
A 16-foot  canoe  with  a 36-inch  beam  ta- 
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pers  from  36  inches  to  0 (the  point)  over  a 
distance  of  eight  feet.  A 14-foot  canoe 
with  the  same  beam  tapers  more  steeply 
because  it  has  only  seven  feet  from  mid- 
ship to  the  point.  That  means  it  pushes 
more  water  and  more  energy  is  needed  to 
propel  it.  A longer,  slightly  narrower  canoe 
is  easier  to  paddle. 

In  canoe  talk,  anything  over  36  inches 
or  so  is  wide  and  when  coupled  with  a flat 
bottom  makes  for  a stable  craft.  “Tippy” 
canoes  have  their  place  in  rough  water  and 
are  really  less  likely  to  capsize  when  used 
for  the  purpose  they  were  designed — 
which  just  wasn’t  comfortable  fishing.  So 
1 would  advise  you  to  look  for  something 
in  the  15-  to  17-foot  range  with  a good 
beam  and  flat  bottom  if  you  plan  on  fish- 
ing two  people.  It  still  should  be  manage- 
able for  a person  alone,  too. 

All  the  advice  from  canoe  experts  will 
tell  you  that  a keel  has  little  to  do  with 
how  well  or  straight  a canoe  tracks.  That 
may  be  true,  but  for  fishing,  as  opposed 
to  recreational  canoeing,  get  a full-length 
keel.  Side  movement  caused  by  wind  or 
movement  by  the  fisherman  while  engaged 
in  the  sport  are  minimized  by  the  keel. 

Most  canoes  in  the  range  we  are  consid- 
ering weigh  about  60  to  75  pounds.  Any- 
thing over  80  pounds  can  be  unwieldy 
for  the  average  individual.  With  a part- 
ner there  is  no  problem  with  almost  any 
canoe. 

Square-stern  versus  double-ended?  The 
square  back  makes  use  of  a motor  more 
convenient  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
placing  all  the  weight  of  the  motor,  bat- 
tery, or  gas  tank  and  the  angler  in  the 
stern.  Some  counterbalance  should  be 
added  to  the  bow  to  trim  the  craft  for 
safety  and  handling.  With  a double-end 
canoe,  the  lone  angler  can  sit  in  the 
bow  seat  and  face  the  middle,  which  levels 
out  the  boat.  I always  fish  this  way 
when  alone. 

Accessories 

Naturally,  personal  dotation  devices 
(PFDs)  are  the  first  items  to  get  and  use.  I 
keep  on  hand  a regular  anchor,  mushroom 
or  grappling  type,  depending  on  bottom 
terrain,  and  a sea  anchor.  A six-foot  length 
of  chain  sheathed  in  vinyl  or  rubber  tub- 
ing and  attached  to  a length  of  rope  works 
well.  You  may  have  to  experiment  a bit  to 
get  the  chain  weight  and  length,  but  it  is  a 
useful  accessory  that  can  solve  problems  at 
times  and  give  you  a more  comfortable 
fishing  experience. 

Aluminum  canoes  can  be  deadened  by 
adding  gunwale  protectors.  Long  sections 


of  hose  cut  length-wise  and  slipped  over 
the  gunnels  work  fine.  Likewise,  rubber 
mats  on  the  floor  help.  A large  sponge  or 
plastic  bailer  can  be  a blessing.  Recently  I 
went  through  some  fast  water  with  a 
friend  and  we  shipped  a few  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Without  some  way  to  bail  the  boat,  we 
resorted  to  emptying  it  and  dumping  the 
water.  Handy,  battery-powered  navigation 
lights  are  needed  if  you  fish  after  sun- 
down. 1 keep  all  these  accessories  together 
in  one  place,  ready  for  all  kinds  of  fishing 
situations. 

When  storing  your  canoe,  keep  it  up- 
side down,  either  suspended  from  a garage 
ceiling  or  resting  on  saw  horses.  Wood 
trim  will  need  occasional  light  sanding  and 
touch  up,  and  fiberglass  hulls  get  some 
protection  from  waxing.  Otherwise,  main- 
tenance is  negligible. 

Fishing  tips 

Regardless  of  the  tackle  you  use,  bait, 
spin  or  fly,  learn  to  cast  overhead.  Aside 
from  being  more  accurate  and  efficient,  it 
is  far  safer  than  side-wheeling.  When  you 
load  gear  into  the  boat,  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement for  rods  and  tackle  boxes  that 
requires  as  little  movement  as  possible. 
I’ve  seen  anglers  nearly  fall  out  of  a canoe 
trying  to  hand  an  item  to  a partner  when 
he  could  simply  place  the  item  on  a paddle 
and  pass  it  forward.  It’s  a good  idea  to 
fasten  sections  of  PVC  tubing  along  the 
inside  of  your  canoe  or  under  the  thwarts 
or  seats.  When  a rod  isn’t  in  use,  stick  the 
tip  into  the  tube  to  protect  it  and  prevent 
its  tangling  with  other  equipment. 

When  fishing  with  a partner,  always 
give  notice  that  you  intend  to  change  pos- 
ition or  move.  If  two  people  move  differ- 
ent ways  simultaneously,  somebody  could 
get  wet. 

One  last  note  of  precaution:  I had  a 
friend  who  stacked  several  cushions  on  his 
seat,  which  raised  his  center  of  gravity  so 
high  that  when  his  son  turned  the  canoe 
sharply  without  warning,  he  went  over.  He 
merely  got  a bath,  but  had  to  cling  to  the 
gunwale  until  they  could  maneuver  the  ca- 
noe to  shallow  water  so  he  could  climb 
aboard  again. 

Finally,  if  you  are  new  to  canoeing,  take 
a course  in  basic  canoe  handling  and  you 
will  save  yourself  a lot  of  trial  and  error.  A 
canoe  is  no  less  safe  than  any  other  water- 
craft, provided  you  use  the  same  common 
sense  required  by  any  boater.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  canoe  can  open  up  opportuni- 
ties for  fishing  fun  you  can’t  get  from 
other  boats.  
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Special  Times, 
Special  Places 

by  Mike  Simmons 

The  oversized  4x4  pickup  pulled  slowly  into  the  small 
parking  lot  at  the  mouth  of  Thompson  Run  in  Warren 
County.  A middle-aged  man  crawled  out  of  the  cab  and 
walked  to  the  rear  of  the  truck.  In  the  back,  two  boys  dressed  in 
sweatshirts,  jeans  and  kneeboots  busily  gathered  together  their 
fishing  tackle. 

“You  boys  be  careful  today  and  be  back  out  here  around 
four-thirty,”  the  man  admonished  as  he  lowered  the  tailgate. 

Ignoring  the  open  gate  in  favor  of  leaping  over  the  side  of  the 
truck  and,  I suspect,  paying  similar  attention  to  the  parental 
advice,  the  boys  smiled  at  the  man  with  that  special  look 
fourteen-year-olds  reserve  for  such  occasions.  Shouldering  canvas 
creels  and  grabbing  their  spinning  rods,  the  pair  slipped  easily 
under  the  Game  Commission  gate  that  prohibits  further 
motorized  travel,  and  quickly  hiked  up  the  first  rise,  a sharp 
incline  creased  w'ith  wheel  ruts  and  ankle-turning  stones. 
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Snippets  of  chattering  conversation,  punctuated  with 
occasional  giggles,  drifted  back  from  the  boys,  and  the  man 
watched  them  for  a few  moments  with  normal  fatherly  concern 
before  departing.  I continued  to  observe  the  boys  from  the 
vantage  point  of  my  own  vehicle  parked  nearby  (and  from  the 
perspective  of  middle  age  as  well)  with  more  than  a little  envy. 

It  was  a warm.  May  day,  perfect  for  trout  fishing;  and  earlier 
that  morning,  I had  walked  the  same  route  the  boys  were  taking, 
the  couple  of  miles  necessary  to  reach  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stream.  I had  fished  my  way  back  to  the  parking  lot  and  had 
been  resting  quietly  while  Larry,  my  fishing  buddy,  finished  his 
own  trip  down  the  valley.  It  had  been  a good  day;  and  while  I 
was  tired,  my  leg  muscles  weren’t  cramping  from  trudging  up 
and  down  mountains  like  they  seem  to  do  so  often. 

Still,  the  sight  of  those  boys  scurrying  up  the  rise  like  beagle 
pups — the  very  same  rise  that  had  broken  me  into  my  first  sweat 
of  the  day — gave  me  pause  to  reflect  on  the  passing  of  years  and 
what  is  lost  in  the  process. 

If  a life  spent  in  the  outdoors 
has  taught  me  anything,  it  has 
been  that  numbers  of  fish  taken 
are  seldom  an  accurate  reflection 
of  angling  skills. 

Although  I currently  reside  in  a more  distant  city,  today 
I was  on  my  home  turf,  the  woods  and  mountains  of 
my  youth,  and  1 remembered  well  my  days  of  dawn-to-dusk 
pleasure  taken  in  following  squirrel  dogs  over  the  ridges,  tracking 
deer  just  to  see  where  they  spent  their  secret  times,  chasing  up 
unnamed  streams  in  search  of  the  “mother  lode”  of  native 
brookies,  or  simply  hiking  into  the  backcountry  just  for  the  pure 
joy  of  it.  Physical  exertion  had  been,  in  those  days,  merely  a 
means  to  an  end  and  was  paid  no  more  attention  than  the 
weather,  the  insects  or  (if  truth  be  told)  my  schoolwork. 

Now,  things  are  different.  Logs  and  brush  clogging  the  banks 
of  a stream  are  more  than  excellent  fish  cover.  They  also  present 
obstacles  to  climb  over.  Similarly,  there  seem  to  be  more  roots  to 
catch  at  my  boots,  and  the  world  is  not  so  much  round  as  it  is 
uphill.  I have  always  fished  small  trout  streams  by  cautiously 
approaching  likely  fish-holding  areas  on  my  knees  to  allow'  a 
close  presentation  and  to  prevent  detection. 

Today,  I’m  convinced  that  the  creaking  and  snapping  of  those 
same  knees  actually  warn  the  fish  of  my  presence.  On  the  bright 
side,  I suppose,  there  is  also  that  certain  catch  in  my  lower  back 
that  sometimes,  after  a long  day,  doubles  me  over  so  far  that 
crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees  is  not  necessary  anyway.  In 
short,  my  body  has  not  exactly  kept  pace  with  my  spirit. 

All  this  passed  through  my  mind  as  I watched  those  boys 
retracing  my  own  steps  not  only  in  space  but  also  in  time. 
However,  in  my  retlections,  I saw  not  only  loss  but  gain  as  well. 
The  boys  moved  at  a pace  that  would  have  them  at  the 


headwaters  in  half  the  time  1 had  spent  making  the  same  trip. 

But  would  they  have  noticed  the  emerging  wildflowers,  tiny  in 
size  but  brilliant  in  color,  which  dotted  the  hillside?  Would  they 
have  marveled  at  the  house-sized  boulders  placed  haphazardly 
thousands  of  years  ago  along  the  ridge  lines  by  the  last  receding 
glacier?  Would  they  have  taken  note  of  the  spirals  of  fog  rising 
like  distant  campfires  from  the  valley  below  or  smelled  the  heady 
springtime  aroma  of  wet  earth  and  pine  carried  on  the  warm 
chinook  breezes  playing  about  the  ravines?  I doubt  it.  I know'  I 
certainly  never  did  at  their  age. 

And  when  they  arrived  at  the  headwaters,  pressure 

would  fuse  its  way  into  their  very  beings — the  pressure 
to  catch  fish.  After  all,  there  would  be  that  highly  valued 
reputation  as  a great  nemesis  of  fish  to  build  and  maintain. 
Intense  concentration  would  be  necessary  (as  well  as  good  luck) 
to  creel  enough  fish  so  that  heads  could  be  held  high  at  school 
on  Monday  and  half  smiles  could  be  posed  just  right  as 
announcements  regarding  the  weekend  catch  circulated  through 
the  hallways. 

Oh,  how  1 hated  those  Mondays,  before  classes,  when  it 
always  seemed  that  everyone  else  gathered  around  the  hall 
lockers  had  caught  buckets  of  fish  over  the  weekend.  Subtle 
irony  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  defined  than  in  the  mock 
sympathy  bestowed  on  the  hapless  student  angler  by  his 
concerned  classmates. 

But  over  time  I began  to  lose  interest  in  such  matters  of 
status.  On  too  many  occasions  I have  creeled  a limit  of  fish 
when  I knew  that  fate  and  pure  luck,  rather  than  talent,  were 
totally  responsible  for  my  success.  On  even  more  occasions,  I 
have  returned  home  skunked  and  forlorn  when  1 knew  that  I 
had  done  everything  exactly  right. 

If  a life  spent  in  the  outdoors  has  taught  me  anything,  it  has 
been  that  numbers  of  fish  taken  are  seldom  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  angling  skills.  I have  also  come  to  suspect  that  as  anglers 
mature,  no  one,  outside  of  the  individual  involved,  really  gives  a 
hoot  one  way  or  the  other  about  such  personal  tallies  anyway. 

In  terms  of  fish,  my  owm  current  expedition  up  and  then 
down  Thompson  Run  had  been  largely  uneventful  (so  much  for 
my  status).  However,  it  did  feel  good  to  be  back  in  the  woods  of 
my  younger  days  and  to  feel  the  protective  seclusion  of  surround- 
ing mountains — an  abstract,  almost  spiritual  concept  never  fully 
grasped  by  flatlanders  and  never  entirely  lost  by  those  born  to 
the  hills.  I had  witnessed  much  change  in  the  world  in  the  years 
intervening  between  my  youth  and  the  present,  and  the  perma- 
nence represented  in  the  rocks,  trees  and  waters  of  my  boyhood 
mountains  afforded  me  a sense  of  security  and  peace  not  easily 
matched  in  urban  life. 

And  in  the  final  analysis,  feeling  good  is  why  I,  and  I suspect 
most  of  us,  participate  in  our  various  outdoor  sports.  Days  of 
fishing  are  rightfully  measured  in  terms  of  quality  rather  than 
quantity,  and  as  the  pace  slows,  the  duration,  variety  and  inten- 
sity of  that  quality  actually  increase.  Like  fine  wine,  the 
pleasures  of  fishing  improve  with  age. 

That  having  been  said,  however,  I still  can’t  help  envying,  just 
a little  bit,  those  kids  scurrying  up  that  mountainside.  There’s  a 
part  of  me,  not  really  so  deep  inside,  that  would  like  to  do  it  all 

over  again.  . . 

Wouldn’t  you? 
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w ebster  defines  a festival 
as  a time  of  celebration,  and 
throughout  Pennsylvania 
there  are  celebrations  to  suit 
everyone’s  interests.  Bach, 
Pulaski,  Italian,  strawberry 
and  performing  arts  festivals 
are  just  a few  of  the  diverse 
offerings,  but  one  that  is 
super-special  is  the  Forks  of 
the  Delaware  Shad  Festival 
and  Tournament  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  18th  century 
Moravian  industrial  area, 
along  the  Monocacy  Creek  in 
Bethlehem. 

Sponsored  by  the  Delaware 
River  Shad  Fishermen’s  Asso- 
ciation, Historic  Bethlehem, 
Inc.,  and  the  Meridian  Bank, 
the  festival  and  tournament 
have  grown  tremendously 
since  the  first  one  in  1978. 

When  the  spring  shad  run 
starts  up  the  Delaware  River, 
the  members  of  the  associa- 


Shad  are  bony,  and  deboning  them  is  an 
art.  Robert  Veres  demonstrated  the 
required  skills.  He  and  other  members  of 
the  Delaware  River  Shad  fishermen’s 
Association  volunteer  each  year  to 
prepare  the  fish  for  the  festival. 


Bethlehem ’s  Moravian  settlers  planked 
shad  (above).  They  nailed  two  fish  halves 
with  bacon  strips  on  oak  planks.  Donna 
Goss  (above  right)  gave  an  excellent  talk 
at  the  Tannery  about  the  background  of 
the  Moravians. 


The  festival  is  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  18th 
century  Moravian 
Industrial  area,  in 
Bethlehem. 
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tion  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  catching  shad,  which 
they  turn  over  to  a storage  fa- 
cility to  keep  until  festival 
time.  They  also  volunteer 
their  time  to  act  as  guides  for 
the  tournament,  man  various 
booths  at  the  festival,  take 
part  in  demonstrations  and, 
the  highlight  of  the  affair, 
prepare  and  cook  the  shad 
for  the  planked  shad  dinners. 

Wives  of  the  members  also 
help  out  by  serving  platters 
and  working  in  the  booths. 

For  old  hands  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  festival,  this  is 
an  event  they  look  forward  to 
with  great  anticipation.  For 
anyone  who  has  never  visited 
the  festival,  nor  tasted  shad,  it 
is  well  worth  a trip  to  Bethle- 
hem to  try  this  tasty  fish,  take 
part  in  the  activities  and  en- 
joy a tour  through  the  historic 
Moravian  community.  | pa] 
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1 TANNERY 

EXHIBIT  OF  TANNING  PROCESS, 
TURNING  HIDES  INTO  LEATHER. 

POTTERY  AND  ' 

SPINNING-WEAVING  WORKSHOP. 

OPERATING  MODELS  OF 
WATERWORKS  c OIL  MILL. 


Festival  sponsors  are  the 
Delaware  River  Shad 
Fishermen ’s  Association, 
Historic  Bethlehem,  Inc., 
and  Meridian  Bank. 


The  shad  dart  tying  contest  attracts 
hopefuls  of  all  ages  (above  and  above 
left).  The  entrants’  intense  concentration 
is  evident.  Appearance  of  the  darts  and 
the  number  of  darts  tied  in  a certain 
period  count  in  the  judging. 


Another  dart  tier  aims  at  a top  prize. 
Shad  darts  are  actually  slant-headed  jigs 
painted  in  a wide  variety  of  colors  that 
are  the  favorite  lure  of  shad  and  shad 
anglers.  Experts  fish  them  in  sizes  from 
about  '/32-ounce  to  a quarter-ounce. 
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Hungry  visitors  (top  photo)  line  up  to  receive  their  shad  platters, 
served  by  DRFA  member  wives  wearing  Moravian  attire. 
Attractive  shad  dishes  (middle  photo,  above)  prepared  in  a cook- 
off please  the  eye  and  the  palate. 


Doris  Reid  (above),  an  interpreter  for  the 
Tannery,  demonstrates  knitting  while  awaiting 
her  turn  to  take  visitors  on  a tour  of  the 
building.  A cement  industry  museum  (left)  is 
an  unusual  park  attraction. 
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Qraohics  bv  Ted  Walke 


Fishing, 


Boating 


and  other 


words 


Kid’s  Crossword 

ACROSS 

I.  The  largest  game  fish  found  in 
Pennsylvania 

6.  A type  of  watercraft 

7.  A tall , another  word  for 

“story” 

8.  Part  of  your  fishing  equipment 

9.  The  daily  limit  of  muskies 

II . The  man  on  board  in  charge 
(abbr.) 

13.  Abbreviation  for  dissolved  oxygen 

15.  You  need  one  to  row 

16.  A member  of  the  pike  family 

17.  Tom  Sawyer’s  craft 

20.  It  should  be  everyone’s  concern 

DOWN 

1 . A good  help  to  get  where  you're 
going 

2.  Anglers  fish  for  this  bony  specimen 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

3.  Good  anglers  know  the  best  place 

to for  fish. 

4.  A lack  of  one  loses  many  fish 

5.  A fish  that’s  snake-like  in 
appearance 

8.  A panfish 

10.  A good  item  for  stream  fishing 

11 . Largest  member  of  the  minnow 
family  found  in  ‘nsylvania 

12.  Yellow 

14.  Coho 

18.  A fish  needs  it  for  balance  and 
turning 

19.  The  Keystone  State  (abbr.) 


To  reveal  the  answers  to  the  cross- 
word puzzle,  hold  this  section  in  front 
of  a mirror. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Drinking,  Boating 
and  the  Law 


Drinking,  Boating  and  the  Law  is  a 
newly  revised  and  updated  Fish  Commis- 
sion pamphlet  that  provides  answers  to  the 
most  commonly  asked  questions  concern- 
ing boating  and  alcohol.  The  publication 
offers  answers  to  questions  such  as:  What 
is  meant  by  “under  the  influence”?  How 
many  drinks  will  make  me  feel  intoxi- 
cated? Is  beer  less  intoxicating  than  whis- 
key? How  will  the  waterways  conservation 


officer  test  me  to  determine  if  I am  under 
the  influence?  Does  the  waterways  conser- 
vation officer  require  my  permission  to 
test  my  blood  alcohol  content?  What  hap- 
pens if  1 am  caught? 

For  a free  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  business-sized  en- 
velope with  requests  to:  Publications  Sec- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
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Anglers 

Notebook 


Carrying  binoculars  astream  aids  in  any 
fisherman’s  enjoyment — from  watching  early 
migrating  birds  to  getting  a close  view  of  the 
catch  made  by  a fellow  angler  100  yards 
downstream. 


Late  ice  can  be  great  ice— for  anglers,  that 
is.  Yellow  perch  are  now  going  into  their  pre- 
spawn mode  and  ice  fishermen  should  plan 
one  final  trip  to  take  advantage  of  their  feed- 
ing sprees. 

Late  ice  can  also  be  unsafe  ice.  Avoid  areas 
of  “blue  ice,”  which  indicate  weakened 
conditions.  Make  a shallow-water  test  drilling 
to  ascertain  that  the  ice  is  a minimal  four 
inches  thick. 


o 


Female  perch  and  walleye  caught  in  winter 
often  will  be  chock  full  of  eggs.  Some  people 
like  fried  roe.  If  you  don’t,  chances  are  your 
dog  will  like  them  after  boiling  the  roe  in  salt 
water  and  added  to  the  dog’s  regular  food. 
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A discarded  length  of  nylon  stocking  or 
pantyhose  serves  as  an  indicator  of  a worn 
rod  guide,  undetectable  to  the  eye.  Slowly 
run  the  strip  through  the  guide  and  note 
any  resistance  that  signals  the  need  for 
replacement. 

If  you  use  a two-piece  rod  for  your  spring 
fishing,  break  it  down  before  traveling 
through  brushy  areas.  That  way  the  tip  will 
be  less  likely  to  catch  the  brush  or  ground 
and  break. 

If  you’ve  never  kept  an  angling  diary,  start 
one  this  year.  Note  such  things  as  the  emer- 
gence dates  of  insects,  the  depth,  water  tem- 
perature, sky  conditions  and  baits  used  on 
your  best  angling  days  and  other  details  that 
will  provide  you  with  an  invaluable,  person- 
alized reference  in  the  years  ahead. 

Waterways  conservation  officers  faced  with 
the  annual  task  of  coordinating  trout  stock- 
ings this  month  and  next  can  always  use  help. 
Contact  the  nearest  regional  office  and 
volunteer  your  services  for  this  important  and 
enjoyable  duty. 

The  most  common  mistake  in  preparing 
commercial  worm  bedding  is  adding  too 
much  water.  If  you  can  squeeze  more  than 
a few  drops  from  a handful  of  bedding,  it’s 
too  wet. 

The  best  place  for  a young  angler’s  first 
casting  lesson  is  the  backyard  or  some  other 
open  space  free  of  obstacles.  Set  up  a wash 
basket  and  have  the  small  fry  try  to  drop  a 
light,  hookless  weight  in  it. 


illustration— Tracey  Lee  Robertson 
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Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  state’s  diversi- 
fied fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating  oppor- 
tunities. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Executive 
Director 

Lawrence  W.  Hoffman,  Executive 
Assistant 

Dennis  T.  Guise,  Chief  Counsel/ 
Planning  & Environmental  Regulation 
John  Arway,  Division  of 
Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Lois  J.  Telep,  Executive  Secretary 

BUREAU  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 
717-657-4522 

Allison  J.  Mayhew,  Director 
Vacant,  Personnel 
Glen  Reed,  Federal  Aid 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
814-359-5100 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Vincent  Mudrak,  Division  of 
Research 

Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of 
Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout 
Production 

Shryl  Hood,  Division  of  Warm  water/ 
Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  PROPERTY 
AND  FACILITIES 
MANAGEMENT 
814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Vacant,  Division  of  Construction  & 
Maintenance  Services 
K.  Ronald  Weis,  R.A.,  Division  of 
Engineering  & Technical  Services 
Eugene  O.  Banker,  P.E.,  Division  of 
Property  Services 

BUREAU  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
717-657-4542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING 
717-657-4540 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Virgil  Chambers,  Division  of  Boating 
Safety  & Education 
Andrew  Mutch,  Division  of  Boat 
Registration 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  & 
INFORMATION 
717-657-4518 

Cheryl  K.  Riley,  Director 
Larry  Shaffer,  Publications 
Stephen  B.  Ulsh,  Education 
C.  Blake  Weirich,  Education 
Dave  Wolf,  Media  Relations 
Art  Michaels,  Magazines 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Design 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Penn  State  Conservation 
Leadership  Schools 

Penn  State  is  again  offering  its  Conserva- 
tion Leadership  Schools  (CLS)  for  the  sum- 
mer. The  two-week  programs  are  designed 
for  students  aged  15  to  17  who  like  the  out- 
doors and  who  want  to  learn  about  wildlife, 
forestry,  watershed  management,  solid  waste 
management,  energy  conservation,  soil  con- 
servation and  more.  The  CLS  are  held  at  the 
Stone  Valley  Recreation  Area  of  Penn  State, 
where  students  live  on  the  shore  of  the  70- 
acre  lake  and  spend  their  days  in  the  fields, 
forests  and  streams  learning  how  they  can 
help  manage  and  protect  our  nation’s  natural 
resources.  The  total  cost  for  a session  is  $195 
for  Pennsylvania  students.  Session  I is  July  2 
to  July  15.  Session  II  is  July  16  to  July  29. 

For  complete  information,  contact: 
Tammy  Crissman,  109  Grange  Building, 
University  Park,  PA  16802.  The  phone  num- 
ber is  (814)  865-3443. 


Commission  meetings 

At  its  October  1988  meeting,  the  Fish 
Commission  established  its  1989  tentative 
meeting  schedule.  The  Commission  will 
meet  April  24,  in  the  State  College  area, 
July  17  in  the  Harrisburg  area,  and  Octo- 
ber 23  again  in  the  State  College  area.  All 
these  1989  dates  are  Mondays.  The  details 
on  each  meeting’s  time  and  place  are  usu- 
ally set  about  a month  before  each  meet- 
ing. Call  the  Commission  at  717-6574522 
for  this  information. 


Land  Ethics  Conference 

The  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation  and 
Millersville  University  will  sponsor  a one-day 
conference  on  Saturday,  March  11,  1989,  at 
the  university,  in  Millersville,  PA  (Lancaster 
County).  The  conference,  called  “Land 
Ethics— a Last  Call,”  focuses  on  stewardship 
of  our  natural  resources.  It  includes  a morn- 
ing session  featuring  keynote  speaker  Jack 
Lorenz,  executive  director  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America.  Two  afternoon 
workshops  are  also  planned. 

The  registration  fee  is  $10.  For  complete 
details,  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Federation  at  2426  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17110.  The  phone  number  is 
(717)  232-3480. 


Boater’s  Source  Directory 

Nearly  everything  a boat  owner  might 
want  to  know  about  obtaining  information, 
particularly  on  boating  safety,  is  contained  in 
Boater’s  Source  Directory,  just  completed 
and  now  distributed  by  the  BOAT/U.S. 
Foundation. 

The  29-page  pocket-sized  booklet  lists 
names,  addresses,  telephone  numbers  and 
descriptions  of  services  and  publications 
available  for  more  than  100  sources  through- 
out the  U.S.  and  Canada,  most  of  which 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge. 

The  fact-filled  directory  contains  a wealth 
of  information  on  such  projects  as  where  to 
register  a boat,  where  to  report  a boating  ac- 
cident, how  to  contact  the  Coast  Guard,  how 
to  get  weather  information  or  obtain  a free 
courtesy  marine  examination  of  your  boat, 
as  well  as  who  to  call  to  locate  a nearby 
boating  course  or  report  a defect  in  your 
boat.  The  publication  also  includes  handy 
charts  on  Coast  Guard  equipment  re- 
quirements and  the  causes  of  most  boating 
accidents. 

Boater’s  Source  Directory  was  written,  de- 
signed and  produced  by  the  BOAT/U.S. 
Foundation  for  Boating  Safety  and  funded 
by  a grant  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Grant  funds  are  derived  from  federal  marine 
fuel  taxes  paid  by  boaters  and  deposited  into 
the  AquaticResources  Trust  Fund  established 
by  Congress  in  1984. 

For  a free  copy  of  Boater’s  Source  Direc- 
tory, write  to:  “The  Source,”  BOAT/U.S. 
Foundation,  880  S.  Pickett  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, VA  22304. 


Canoeing  Guide 


Canoeing  Guide  to  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Northern  West  Virginia  is  an  inex- 
pensive reference  for  all  paddlers.  This 
seventh  edition  has  almost  300  pages,  and 
it  includes  new  trips  and  updated  ones 
from  previous  editions. 

The  guide  reflects  the  canoeing  experi- 
ences of  skilled  American  Youth  Hostels 
(AYH)  leaders. 

This  seventh  edition  is  a 6-inch  by  9- 
inch  glossy  paperback,  and  it  is  available 
for  $6.30  postpaid.  Contact:  Pittsburgh 
AYH  Books,  6300  Fifth  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, PA  15232. 


“SUPPORT  SOMETHING  WILD" 

Help  Protect  the 
Coastal  Plain  Leopard  Frog 
Send  a direct  contribution  to  the 
Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund. 
Pa’s  Tax  Checkoff. 


PA  Wild  Resources 
Conservation  Fund 
1988-89  Projects 


Last  November,  the  Pennsylvania  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Board  approved 
funding  of  $260,626.  The  board  received 
32  applications  requesting  $465,000  in  pro- 
ject funding,  but  only  about  half  the  pro- 
jects could  be  funded  because  an 
additional  tax  checkoff  greatly  reduced 
this  year’s  sum. 

Contributions  funded  19  projects. 
These  include: 

• $42,267  for  life  history  studies  of 
special-concern  fish  in  the  Allegheny 
River. 

• $10,469  to  create  baseline  data  for  the 
number,  distribution  and  rarity  of  fresh- 
water Unionid  clams  in  Pennsylvania. 

• $13,000  to  study  Trichoptera  (caddis  fly) 
biodiversity  in  Pennsylvania. 

• $15,000  for  conservation  of  wetland- 
Riparian  ecosystems  and  resources. 

• $7,365  for  streambank  fencing  within  a 
pasture. 

The  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Act 
was  signed  into  law  in  June  1982  to  aid  the 
conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  flora  and 
fauna.  The  fund  established  a way  for  citi- 
zens to  support  the  management  of  the 
state’s  wild  resources.  The  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund  receives  all  its  money 
from  two  kinds  of  contributions:  tax 
checkoffs  and  direct  contributions. 

For  more  details  on  the  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Fund,  contact:  Frank  H. 
Felbaum,  Executive  Director,  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
1467,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
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New  Waters  and 
Expanded  Trout  Fishing 
Opportunities  in  1989 

by  Martin  T.  Marcinko 


New  waterways  have  been  added  to  the 
1989  stocking  list  and  the  stocking  in  some 
waters  already  listed  has  been  expanded. 
Here’s  an  overview  of  these  changes. 

New  waters 

East  Sandy  Creek,  Venango  County.  At 

one  time  East  Sandy  Creek  provided  a 
popular  trout  fishery  until  acid  mine 
drainage  destroyed  its  water  quality.  Ef- 
forts to  improve  the  watershed  by  con- 
cerned conservationists  and  anglers  have 
met  with  some  success.  A 10-mile  section 
from  Tarkiln  Run  to  the  mouth  was  added 
to  the  stocking  program,  and  preseason 
and  inseason  stocking  has  been  scheduled. 

Cowanshannoek  Creek,  Armstrong 
County.  A new  12.4-mile  section  of  the 
Cowanshannoek  approved  for  stocking  is 
located  in  an  area  where  trout  fisheries  are 
at  a premium.  The  section  is  from  Hus- 
kins  Run  downstream  to  the  mouth.  This 
new  trout  fishery  is  expected  to  be  very 
popular.  Preseason  and  inseason  stockings 
were  planned.  Because  of  residential  devel- 
opment, good  landowner  relations  will  be 
important  to  maintain  access. 

Little  Toby  Creek,  Elk  and  Jefferson 
counties.  Substantial  trout  fisheries  in  the 
Brockway-DuBois  area  are  few.  The  addi- 
tion of  Little  Toby  Creek  to  the  stocking 
program  should  be  well-received  by  an- 
glers. It  also  reveals  the  success  of  years  of 
effort  by  the  watershed  association  to  cor- 
rect damage  from  coal  mining.  A 12.2- 
mile  section  from  Rattlesnake  Creek  to  the 
mouth  was  scheduled  for  preseason  and 
inseason  stocking. 

Mountain  Branch,  Centre  County. 

Mountain  Branch  is  a small  wild  brook 
trout  stream  near  Houtzdale  and  the 
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Centre-Clearfield  County  line.  In  March 
1984,  an  active  coal  mining  operation 
caused  a severe  fishkill.  Following  success- 
ful prosecution,  a permanent  abatement 
plan  was  implemented.  Preseason  and 
inseason  stocking  was  planned  to  resume 
in  1989. 

New  delayed-harvest  areas 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Delayed- 
Harvest  Program  is  a portion  of  Oil 
Creek.  A 1.6-mile  section  from  the  Petro- 
leum Center  Bridge  downstream  to  the 
Columbia  Farm  railroad  bridge  is  open  to 
year-round  fishing.  Two  stockings  will  be 
made.  However,  catch-and-release  is  in  ef- 
fect from  March  1 until  June  15,  at  which 
time  anglers  may  harvest  three  trout  per 
day.  Artificial  lures — flies,  streamers,  or 
spinners — to  reduce  hooking/handling 
mortality  are  required. 

Extensions,  changes  in 
classification 

Sandy  Lick  Creek,  Jefferson  County. 

Preseason  stocking  was  added  in  1989. 
Until  now,  only  inseason  stocking  was 
scheduled.  Sandy  Lick  is  stocked  between 
Schoolhouse  Run  and  Five  Mile  Run. 

East  Branch  of  Perkiomen  Creek, 
Montgomery  County.  An  additional  2.6- 
mile  stretch  of  the  East  Branch  from  the 
Skippack-Salfordville  Road  downstream 
to  Bergeys  Mill  Road  was  added  in  1989. 
Densely  populated  Montgomery  County 
has  few  trout  fisheries  for  anglers,  so  use  is 
expected  to  be  high.  The  initial  stocking 
strategy  is  one  inseason  stocking  to  assess 
angler  use  and  landowner  reaction. 

Swamp  Creek,  Berks  County.  Swamp 
Creek  is  a small  tributary  stream  to  Cones- 
toga Creek.  It  has  been  stocked  only  pre- 
season, but  an  inseason  stocking  will  be 
added  in  1989. 

Darby  Creek,  Delaware  County.  A sec- 
tion of  Darby  Creek  between  Glendale 
Road  and  Pine  Street  in  Darby  Borough 
was  added  to  the  trout  program  in  1987. 
The  area  is  an  urban  setting  with  a num- 
ber of  parks.  Anglers  have  certainly  taken 
advantage  of  this  additional  stocked  water. 
Inseason  stocking  will  expand  to  three 
plantings  in  1989  in  accordance  with  the 
section’s  classification. 

Tohickon  Creek,  Bucks  County'.  Agree- 
ment with  various  landowners  will  enable 
the  Commission  to  add  a second  inseason 
stocking  in  1989. 


Pine  Creek,  Schuylkill  County.  A 9.3- 
mile  addition  to  Pine  Creek  was  added 
in  1989  with  landowner  cooperation. 
The  ‘ new  section  is  from  Gap  School 
Road  downstream  to  the  SR  4017  bridge. 
Preseason  and  inseason  stocking  was 
scheduled. 

Laurel  Run,  Perry  County.  The  man- 
agement of  Laurel  Run  has  become  com- 
plicated due  to  declining  water  quality  and 
posting  of  private  properties.  With  a 
change  in  section  strategy,  a 3.2-mile 
extension  from  T-405  downstream  to  the 
mouth  will  be  stocked  in  1989.  Stocking  is 
only  on  an  inseason  basis. 

Breastwork  Run,  Somerset  County.  Al- 
tering the  section  limits  and  agreements 
with  landowners  will  upgrade  the  classifi- 
cation of  a 4.2-mile  portion  of  Breastwork 
Run.  Inseason  stocking  will  begin  in  1989. 

Kooser  Run,  Somerset  County.  A re- 
evaluation  of  the  classification  of  Kooser 
Run  upgraded  the  3-mile  section  to  high- 
yield  stocking  of  three  inseason  stockings 
in  addition  to  preseason. 

Mingo  Creek,  Washington  County.  Ad- 
ditional data  collected  in  1988  increased 
the  allocation  to  Mingo  Creek  in  1989. 

North  Branch  of  Blacklick  Creek,  Cam- 
bria County.  A refinement  to  the  stocking 
strategy  for  1989  increased  the  allocation 
to  the  North  Branch.  A larger  number  of 
brown  trout  will  also  be  stocked  in  an 
effort  to  extend  the  fishing  over  a lon- 
ger time. 

Enlow  Fork,  Washington  and  Greene 
counties.  A downstream  extension  in- 
creased the  allocation  of  trout  to  Enlow 
Fork  for  1989.  Good  habitat  and  new 
game  lands  ensure  public  access  to  this 
fishery. 

Loyalhanna  Creek,  Westmoreland 
County.  A 4.1-mile  section  between  Kings- 
ton Dam  and  Monastery  Run  were  sched- 
uled to  be  stocked  preseason  and  inseason 
in  1989.  The  Loyalhanna  Watershed  Asso- 
ciation, the  Western  Pennsylvania  Con- 
servancy and  the  city  of  Latrobe  are 
actively  seeking  conservation  easements 
and  land  holdings  to  develop  a “greenbelt 
project”  devoted  to  public  recreation. 

Tannery  Dam,  Clearfield  County.  A 
complete  drawdown  and  reconstruction  of 
the  impoundment  was  completed  in  1988. 
Tannery  Dam,  a public  lake,  returned  to 
the  stocking  program  in  1989. 


Martin  T.  Marcinko  is  the  Commission 
Coldwater  Unit  leader. 
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Cheryl  K.  Riley 
Named  PWF 
Conservation  Educator 
of  the  Year 

Cheryl  K.  Riley,  director  of  the  Fish 
Commission  Bureau  of  Education  and  In- 
formation, has  been  named  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Wildlife  Federation’s  Conserva- 
tion Educator  of  the  Year  in  the  General 
Category. 

Riley  was  instrumental  in  changing  the 
bureau’s  name  and  emphasis  from  Infor- 
mation and  Education  to  its  current  name. 
This  was  done  to  reflect  the  bureau’s  in- 
creased emphasis  on  educating  the  public 
about  the  need  to  preserve,  protect  and 
enhance  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  en- 
vironment. 

Under  her  direction  the  bureau  pro- 
duces more  than  25  environmentally  re- 
lated publications  that  include  two  major 
magazines,  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Boat 
Pennsylvania.  She  has  facilitated  news  re- 
leases to  educate  the  public  in  newspapers 
and  outdoor-related  magazines  through- 
out the  state  and  nation. 

Under  her  direction  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  received  approval  from  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  implementa- 
tion of  a five-year  aquatic  resource  edu- 
cation program,  developing  materials, 
training  students  and  teachers,  and  con- 
ducting urban  fishing  programs. 

She  supervised  construction  of  a major 
environmental  exhibit,  “Pennsylvania 
Wetlands,”  at  the  Commission’s  Pleasant 
Gap  Visitor  Center. 

Other  major  public  events  that  Riley  co- 
ordinated include  “Day  on  a River,”  held 
at  Fort  Hunter  Park  near  Harrisburg, 
which  featured  more  than  30  demonstra- 
tions and  exhibits  relating  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River  and  aquatic  environs.  Last 
year  she  planned  and  directed  a three-day 
Fishing  and  Boating  Expo  in  Valley  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  to  bring  the  Commission’s 
programs,  information  and  expertise  to 
the  residents  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

A native  of  Illinois,  Riley  received 
both  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees 
in  journalism  from  the  University  of 
Missouri. 


Cheryl  K.  Riley 
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Richard  A.  Snyder 
Named  PWF 
Conservation  Professional 
of  the  Year 

Richard  A.  Snyder,  chief  of  the  Fish 
Commission  Division  of  Fisheries  Man- 
agement, is  the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife 
Federation’s  Conservation  Professional  of 
the  Year. 

When  the  Fish  Commission  restruc- 
tured its  fisheries  management  responsibil- 
ities some  years  ago,  Snyder  promoted  a 
new  concept  of  management  by  resource 
classification— the  environment  as  a whole 
needed  to  be  safeguarded,  not  just  to  pro- 
duce more  and  bigger  fish,  but  for  all  the 
resources,  including  man. 

Snyder  began  his  employment  with  the 
Fish  Commission  as  a summer  worker  in 
the  late  1960s.  He  became  a semi-skilled 
laborer  in  1972  and  was  classified  as  an 
aquatic  biologist  the  following  year.  After 
two  subsequent  promotions  he  assumed 
responsibility  for  directing  the  coldwater, 
coolwater  and  warmwater  management 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  as  well 
as  supervising  the  area  fisheries  managers 
and  their  support  personnel. 

With  Snyder’s  inspiration  and  direction, 
waters  were  classified  and  a system  of 
management  recommendations  was  exam- 
ined by  a task  force.  The  entire  program 
was  named  Operation  FUTURE  (Fisheries 
Utilization  through  User  and  Resource 
Evaluation).  After  70  public  meetings  and 
Commission  approval,  it  was  implemented 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  1982. 

This  program  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
most  enlightened  resource  management 
policy  in  the  nation.  Having  as  its  name, 

iWjj]RESOURCE  1 

W FIRST  5 

“Resource  First,”  its  basic  emphasis  is  on 
protection,  conservation  and  enhancement 
of  our  natural  resources.  Snyder  was  in- 
strumental in  planning,  creating,  develop- 
ing, formalizing,  presenting  and  directing 
this  program.  His  work  is  recognized  by 
fisheries  professionals  across  the  nation. 
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by  Dave  Rothrock 


Winter  provides  plenty  of  time  to  day- 
dream as  we  anticipate  some  good  fishing 
to  early  season  hatches.  With  the  arrival 
of  March  the  emergence  of  early  black 
stone  flies  and  blue-winged  olives  should 
stimulate  the  trout’s  feeding  activity. 


Numerous  species  of  mayflies,  stone 
Hies  and  caddis  flies  hatch  throughout  the 
early  season — from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  mid-May.  However,  extreme  var- 
iations in  weather  and  stream  conditions 
can  influence  this  activity  significantly. 
Unseasonably  warm  weather  combined 
with  low  stream  flows  can  accelerate 
hatches,  while  cold  weather  and  heavy 
flows  can  slow  this  activity. 
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March  Success 


For  the  angler  who  has  invested  time 
mastering  basic  nymph  fishing  tactics  the 
odds  for  a successful  early  season  outing 
are  greatly  in  his  favor.  At  this  time  of 
year,  the  most  abundant  populations  of 
maturing  nymphs  and  larvae  are  present  in 
the  stream. 

Most  of  the  flies  we  observe  hatching 
along  the  stream  have  spent  anywhere 
from  several  months  to  three  years  living 


among  the  rocks,  silt  and  debris  of  the 
stream  bottom  in  their  nymph  or  larval 
stage.  During  non-hatch  periods,  trout 
hold  deep  near  the  stream  bottom.  At 
times  a nymph  or  larva  is  dislodged  and 
swept  away  by  the  swift  current.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  trout’s  lair  the  trout  tenses  as 
it  recognizes  the  mass  of  legs,  body  and 
tails  as  a food  item.  Quickly,  the  trout 
moves  to  snatch  the  drifting  nymph  or 
larva  from  the  current. 

At  other  times  the  trout  feed  actively  on 
nymphs  and  larvae  as  they  move  about. 
Also,  just  before  emergence,  various  spe- 
cies of  mayfly  and  stone  fly  nymphs  mi- 
grate toward  shore.  The  opportunistic 
trout  take  advantage  of  the  nymph’s  vul- 
nerability during  these  migrations  and  feed 
heavily  on  them. 

In  contrast,  a particular  early  season 
hatch  may  span  two  to  three  weeks  with 
emergence  occurring  during  a three-  to 
four-hour  period  on  the  average.  The 
freshly  emerged  adults  are  usually  availa- 
ble to  the  trout  for  only  the  few  seconds  it 
takes  for  their  wings  to  dry  before  taking 
flight.  Hatching  activity  provides  the  an- 
gler an  opportunity  to  observe  actively 
feeding  trout  gulping  freshly  emerged  flies 
from  the  surface,  but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  a lot  more  to  a trout’s 
diet  than  meets  the  eye. 

Warmth,  activity 

In  March,  the  weather  begins  to  take  a 
turn  for  the  better — bright,  sunny  days  and 
progressively  warmer  temperatures  in  the 
30s  and  40s.  Although  still  cold  by  any- 
one’s standards,  this  change  is  enough  to 
trigger  significant  trout  activity. 

First,  trout  are  cold-blooded  creatures, 
so  an  increase  in  the  water  temperature 
means  an  increase  in  their  metabolic  rate. 
This  results  in  increased  feeding  activity. 
Even  at  these  temperatures  the  trout  aren’t 
as  active  as  they  are  later  when  the  streams 
warm  to  the  mid-50-degree  range.  But 
from  my  experience,  an  increase  of  a few 
degrees  is  enough  to  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  activity. 

As  the  days  grow  longer  available  sun- 
light lasts  longer.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
catalyst  that  triggers  the  start  of  early  sea- 
son hatches.  This  combination  of  activity 
can  mean  the  beginning  of  some  good  fly 
fishing  opportunities. 


Until  recently,  nymph  fishing  was  con- 
sidered difficult,  requiring  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  a sixth  sense.  Actually,  1 
don’t  believe  it  is  any  more  difficult  than 
dry  fly  fishing.  Basic  nymph  fishing  skills 
do,  however,  involve  a bit  more  than  at- 
taching a nymph  to  the  leader  and  casting 
it  into  the  stream’s  current. 

Basic  skills 

It  helps  to  know  which  hatches  occur 
and  when  they  emerge  on  the  streams  you 
frequent.  Although  such  legendary 
hatches  as  Quill  Gordons,  Blue  Quills, 
Hendricksons  and  March  Browns  occur 
during  the  early  season,  some  of  these 
hatches  may  not  be  present  on  the  streams 
you  fish.  It  is  also  important  to  know 
which  sections  of  the  stream  the  various 
types  of  nymphs  and  larvae  inhabit  and 
any  unique  characteristics  they  may  pos- 
sess. This  knowledge  can  help  you  formu- 
late effective  nymph  fishing  strategies. 

The  final  ingredient  for  successful  early 
season  nymph  fishing  is  a knowledge  of 
the  tactics  necessary  to  present  an  imita- 
tion to  the  trout  in  a life-like  manner.  Be- 
cause early  season  nymph  fishing  can 
involve  probing  the  depths  when  no  hatch- 
ing activity  is  evident  to  fishing  in  the  sur- 
face film  during  the  hatch,  a variety  of 
tactics  is  essential  to  meet  the  different  sit- 
uations you  may  find. 

Most  of  Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams 
close  to  all  fishing  as  of  the  first  of  March. 
Still,  specially  regulated  sections  of  a num- 
ber of  good  trout  streams  are  open  to  fish- 
ing all  year.  Several  of  these  streams  are 
productive  in  terms  of  trout  and  insect  life. 
These  areas  offer  excellent  opportunities  to 
sharpen  your  nymph  fishing  skills. 

At  this  time  of  year  streams  are  usually 
flowing  bank-full.  The  moderate  to  heavy 
flows  can  be  your  advantage  because  it  is 
easier  to  approach  the  areas  where  trout 
are  likely  to  hold.  The  faster  currents 
break  up  your  outline  and  muffle  the 
sounds  created  by  shuffling  feet. 

Dead-drift  tips 

Unless  there  is  some  hatching  activity  in 
the  form  of  early  black  stone  flies  or  small 
Baetis  mayflies,  the  best  method  of  prob- 
ing the  currents  is  to  drift  a nymph  on  the 
bottom.  If  the  streams  you  fish  have  pop- 
ulations of  these  early  season  flies,  the 
question  of  which  nymph  imitations  to  use 
has  already  been  answered.  The  moderate 
to  fast  currents  harbor  the  slender, 
brownish-black  stone  flies,  and  the  little 
Baetis  nymphs  are  found  in  the  medium  to 
slower  current  sections. 
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If  I can't  feel  the  nymph  and  shot  bounce  along  the  bottom,  the  nymph 
isn't  drifting  at  the  proper  depth.  Trout  won't  move  far  to  pick  up  a 
nymph,  so  it's  essential  that  the  imitation  drifts  at  the  trout's  level. 


The  best  approach  to  probing  any  sec- 
tion of  stream  is  to  take  a few  moments  to 
study  the  water  to  determine  where  the 
trout  are  most  likely  to  hold.  Fast,  shallow 
stream  sections  are  usually  devoid  of  trout. 
Deeper  riffles  and  pocket  water  provide 
more  holding  areas  because  larger  rocks 
break  the  speed  of  the  current  and  provide 
security  for  the  trout. 

Once  I’ve  chosen  the  section  of  stream  I 
wish  to  cover,  I approach  it  slowly  and  de- 
liberately. 1 determine  the  most  likely 
current  seam  or  pocket  nearest  me  that 
may  hold  a trout  and  I concentrate  on 
that  spot. 


The  object  in  dead-drifting  a nymph  is 
to  get  the  imitation  deep  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  allow  it  to  drift  free  of  drag.  I try 
to  work  with  as  short  a line  as  possible 
because  the  less  line  I have  extended  be- 
yond the  rod  tip  the  more  control  I have 
throughout  the  nymph’s  drift. 

To  get  my  nymph  to  the  proper  depth,  1 
add  splitshot  to  my  tippet  six  to  eight 
inches  above  the  fly.  The  speed  of  the  cur- 
rent and  stream  depth  help  me  determine 
the  amount  of  weight  I need  to  get  my 
imitation  to  drift  along  the  bottom.  1 pre- 
fer the  splitshot  that  pinch  on  and  off  eas- 
ily because  I change  the  amount  of  weight 


frequently  with  changes  in  current  speed 
and  depth. 

If  I can’t  feel  the  nymph  and  shot 
bounce  along  the  bottom,  my  nymph  isn’t 
drifting  at  the  proper  depth.  Trout  will 
usually  not  move  far  to  pick  up  a nymph, 
especially  in  low  water  temperatures,  so  it 
is  essential  that  the  imitation  drifts  at  the 
trout’s  level.  I use  a floating  line  and  a 
long  leader.  The  finer  diameter  of  the 
leader  provides  less  resistance  in  the  stream 
current.  Consequently,  I am  better  able  to 
obtain  a drag-free  drift  with  this  set-up. 

I believe  one  of  the  most  critical  ele- 
ments in  successful  dead-drift  nymph  fish- 
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ing  is  the  cast.  To  achieve  the  quickest 
penetration  of  the  current,  the  nymph 
must  enter  the  water  before  the  line  or 
leader  makes  contact  with  the  stream  sur- 
face. As  the  cast  is  angled  sharply  up- 
stream, the  leader  must  have  enough  slack 
to  allow  the  nymph  to  sink  without  any 
influence  of  the  leader  pulling  it  from  its 
line  of  sink  and  drift.  The  tuck  cast  is  the 
best  cast  to  achieve  this. 

As  the  nymph  drifts  downstream  along 
with  the  current,  concentrate  on  the  point 
where  the  leader  meets  the  surface.  Lead- 
ers made  of  high  visibility  monofilament 
or  strike  indicators  attached  to  the  leader 
can  greatly  aid  in  strike  detection.  Most 
times  a trout  will  move  into  position  and 
merely  open  its  mouth  to  accept  the  drift- 
ing nymph.  This  is  transmitted  through 
the  leader  as  a pause  in  the  speed  of  drift. 
Even  the  slightest  pause  could  mean  a 
trout,  so  I raise  the  rod  tip  quickly  to  set 
the  hook.  Frequently,  the  result  is  a snag; 
however,  it  is  important  to  keep  up  the 
level  of  concentration  necessary  both  to 
detect  and  respond  to  a trout’s  take. 

After  several  good  drifts  through  a 
holding  area  without  any  action,  I take  a 
few  moments,  survey  the  area  and  choose 
another  likely  spot.  I don’t  spend  a lot  of 
time  working  over  a particular  holding  lie. 
With  each  successive  cast  the  odds  of  a 
trout  taking  my  imitation  diminish. 

Emergers 

The  early  season  Baetis  hatches  provide 
an  opportunity  to  apply  another  effective 
nymph  fishing  technique.  While  the  Baetis 
nymphs  swim  quickly  to  the  surface  to 
emerge,  they  tend  to  drift  some  distance  in 
the  surface  film  before  the  fresh  dun 
works  free  from  the  nymph  shuck.  It  is 
common  for  trout  to  concentrate  their 
feeding  on  these  vulnerable  emergers  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  freshly  hatched  duns. 

Fishing  an  emerger  is  much  like  fishing 
a dry  fly.  In  fact,  the  location  and  feeding 
pattern  of  a trout  taking  emergers  can  be 
mistaken  for  surface  feeding  activity. 
Study  the  rise  form  of  the  trout  and  the 
stream’s  surface.  If  no  fly  is  visible  at  the 
moment  the  trout  seems  to  rise  and  duns 
drift  by  untouched,  the  trout  is  feeding  on 
emergers. 

Emergers  can  be  fished  either  upstream, 
across  or  downstream.  Because  the  drift- 
ing natural  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  a 
drag-free  drift  is  essential.  A straight-line 
cast  usually  causes  the  emerger  to  drag  al- 
most immediately.  A cast  that  causes  soft 
curves  in  the  line  and  leader  should  allow 
enough  to  achieve  a natural  drift. 


Dressing  only  the  wing  of  the  emerger 
with  flotant  should  permit  the  body  to 
drift  just  under  the  surface. 

Hatch  timetable 

As  the  season  progresses,  the  Quill  Gor- 
don (Epeorus  pleuralis ) is  the  next  mayfly 
to  become  active.  Quill  Gordon  nymphs 
inhabit  fast-water  sections  of  the  stream 
and  during  non-hatch  periods  an  imitation 
fished  using  the  upstream,  dead-drift  tech- 
nique can  be  effective.  Quill  Gordon  emer- 
gence differs  from  most  other  mayflies. 
The  nymph  splits  its  shuck  on  the  surface 
quickly,  dries  its  wings  and  flies  off. 

On  cold,  blustery  days  I check  the  rocks 
along  the  shoreline  for  Quill  Gordon 
duns,  which  indicate  recent  hatch  activity. 
This  type  of  weather  usually  suppresses 
the  hatch,  but  I have  found  that  fishing  a 
Quill  Gordon  emerger  pattern  dead-drift 
can  save  the  day. 

Shortly  after  the  Quill  Gordon  hatch 
gets  under  way,  the  Little  Blue  Quills 
(Paraleptophlebia  adoptiva)  begin.  An- 
other of  the  small  early  season  mayflies, 
the  nymphs  of  this  species  inhabit  the 
slower  sections  of  the  stream.  An  imitation 
fished  deep  along  the  bottom  should  pro- 
duce. Surprisingly,  I have  had  good  suc- 
cess fishing  these  little  nymphs  even  when 
streams  have  been  swollen  by  spring  rains. 

By  the  last  days  of  April,  the  Hendrick- 
son (Ephemerella  subvaria)  actively  be- 
gins. Hendrickson  nymphs  inhabit  slick 
runs  and  the  slower  current  sections  of 
deep  pools.  A nymph  imitation  drifted 
deep  through  these  areas  is  effective. 

By  early  May  the  March  Browns 
(Stenonema  vicarium)  begin,  followed 
shortly  by  the  Gray  Foxes  (Stenonema  fus- 
cum).  These  nymphs  become  very  active 
about  a week  before  they  are  ready  to 
emerge.  They  begin  mass  migrations  to  the 
shallower  areas  of  the  stream  and  at  this 
time  are  vulnerable.  These  nymphs  are 
large  in  comparison  to  many  other  may- 
flies and  the  trout  seem  to  favor  them. 

During  most  of  these  hatches,  whether 
it  is  Little  Blue  Quills  or  Grey  Foxes,  be 
alert  for  trout  feeding  on  the  emergers 
rather  than  the  duns.  An  emerger  pattern 
drifted  drag-free  in  the  surface  film  to  the 
steadily  feeding  trout  is  the  technique  to 
apply  here. 

Caddises 

It  would  be  great  if  all  of  Pennsylvania’s 
trout  streams  had  heavy  populations  of 
the  early  season  mayflies,  but  it  just  isn’t 
so.  There  are  many  streams  where  the  cad- 
dis fly  provides  most  of  the  activity  at  this 


time  of  year.  Several  species  of  caddis  flies 
can  hatch  during  the  early  season,  and 
these  hatches  can  be  really  impressive.  Not 
so  well-known  by  their  formal  names,  they 
are  most  often  referred  to  by  their  colors: 
brown,  tans,  olives  and  greens. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  caddis  fly  is  com- 
plete because  it  involves  the  larva,  pupa 
and  adult  stages.  The  larval  stage  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  a worm.  Some  species 
roam  freely  on  the  stream  bottom  while 
others  build  houses  of  sticks  or  pebbles 
that  they  carry  around  with  them  as  they 
move  about. 

When  the  larva  is  fully  mature  it  con- 
structs a cocoon  in  which  it  transforms 
into  a pupa.  When  the  pupa  breaks  free 
from  the  cocoon,  it  drifts  along  the  stream 
bottom  and  then  ascends  quickly  to  the 
surface.  It  drifts  just  under  the  surface  un- 
til the  adult  emerges  from  the  pupa  shuck. 

During  periods  of  no  hatches,  a larva 
imitation  fished  using  the  upstream  dead- 
drift  method  works  best.  As  soon  as  the 
hatch  begins,  though,  it  is  time  to  switch 
to  a pupa  imitation.  During  the  beginning 
of  the  hatch  a pupa  fished  and  allowed  to 
swing  as  the  line  tightens  and  brings  the 
fly  across  the  current  will  produce  sudden 
strikes.  Trout  tend  to  seize  a caddis  pupa 
vigorously.  When  hatching  activity  is  heavy 
an  emergent  caddis  pupa  drifted  just  un- 
der the  surface  produces  the  best.  Most 
often,  the  trout  you  observe  slashing  at  the 
surface  are  taking  the  emergent  pupa  just 
before  the  adult  takes  flight. 

I prefer  a long  rod  for  nymph  fishing.  I 
use  a 9-foot  graphite  rod  with  a single- 
action reel  loaded  with  a 5-  or  6-vveight 
line  and  50  yards  of  backing.  I also  use 
long  leaders,  as  long  as  16  feet  when  I’m 
fishing  a small  nymph  on  a 6X  tippet.  Vis- 
ibility is  the  key  to  detecting  strikes,  so  it  is 
essentia!  to  have  some  sort  of  strike  indica- 
tor either  attached  to  the  leader  or  built  in 
as  a part  of  the  leader  itself.  There  is  a 
wide  variety  of  indicators  available  that  at- 
tach to  the  leader  and  act  as  a bobber. 
Any  pause  in  the  leader’s  drift  pulls  the 
indicator  down  and  signals  you  to  strike. 
High-visibility  leaders  constructed  with 
fluorescent  monofilaments  can  aid  in 
strike  detection  because  any  change  in 
speed  of  drift  is  easily  seen.  You  may  want 
to  experiment  with  both  to  see  which  sys- 
tem is  best  for  you.  A good  nymphing  sys- 
tem increases  your  success  on  the  stream. 

With  an  abundance  of  activity  occur- 
ring in  the  stream  during  the  early  season, 
it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  your  skills  are 
up  to  meeting  any  type  of  situation  you 
may  encounter  from  top  to  bottom.  [ p*  ] 
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Good  Fishing: 

ED©  We  Care  Enough  t©  Share? 

by  Linda  Steiner 


Have  you  ever  taken  care  of  a couple  of  two-year-olds?  They’re 
adorable,  to  be  sure,  but  it’s  not  called  the  “terrible  twos”  for 
nothing.  Age  two  is  a time  of  shifting  moods,  temper  tantrums 
and  favorite  words  that  are  “no”  and  “me.”  Squabbles  and 
crying'are  guaranteed  when  one  wants  the  toy  the  other  has,  and 
neither  shares. 

Sharing  is  one  of  the  toughest  lessons  a child  has  to  learn, 
although  it’s  important  to  growing  up.  “Why?”  a child  may 
ask.  Because  the  world  works  better  if  we  share.  We  each  get  a 
chance  to  play  with  both  the  red  ball  and  the  blue  one.  The 
“twos”  try  a parent’s  patience,  as  well  as  make  them  smile. 

As  adults,  not  wanting  to  share  our  favorite  toy  is  not  funny, 


not  when  that  toy  is  fishing,  and  not  when  that  fishing  is  based 
on  a precious  natural  resource.  Then,  not  sharing  is  more  serious 
than  hogging  all  the  beach  balls.  As  fishermen,  we  care  about 
the  quality  of  our  sport,  the  fishery  and  water  resources.  But  we 
may  be  endangering  the  future  of  it  all  if  we  don’t  care  enough 
to  share  it,  and  if  we  are  not  willing  to  share  so  that  others 
may  care. 

Ask  an  angler  what  the  greatest  threat  is  to  his  sport  today 
and  he’ll  probably  answer  pollution.  1 disagree.  I believe  it’s 
not  being  big  enough  to  share  the  sport  and  the  resource  with 
one  another.  There’s  another,  harsher,  but  no  less  true  name 
for  it:  greed. 
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How  can  that  be?  Consider  this:  If  we  do  not  share  the  sport 
with  others,  if  we  exclude  them  from  the  waters  we  control  or 
keep  them  from  practicing  their  form  of  the  sport  because  it 
differs  from  ours,  we  help  to  diminish  the  impact  of  the  angler/ 
environmentalist.  This  is  the  input  and  power  needed  to  meet 
the  threats  of  pollution,  acid  rain,  damming,  development  and 
other  degradations  when  they  come  to  the  state’s  and  our 
favorite  waters.  If  these  people,  whose  voices  can  either  augment 
or  drown  our  single  cry,  have  never  been  permitted  to  experience 
the  sport  and  realize  the  value  of  the  water  resource,  why  should 
they  care  when  it’s  endangered? 

The  fate  of  a river  without  a friend  is  often  lamented,  but 
how  much  better  are  the  prospects  of  a river  or  lake  with 
many  friends.  To  be  someone’s  friend,  you  have  to  get  to  know 
him.  If  you  are  in  the  position  to  introduce  strangers,  don’t 
bar  the  door. 

Posting 

If  a true  map  of  the  waterways  of  Pennsylvania,  as  they 
appear  to  the  general  public,  could  be  drawn,  it  would  appear  to 
have  many  blank  spaces.  These  are  the  lakes,  streams  and 
portions  of  waters  that  are  lost  to  the  public  through  posting,  as 
if  someone  were  wielding  too  active  an  eraser.  To  us,  if  we  obey 
the  trespass  law,  these  parts  of  the  picture  of  outdoor  Pennsy- 
lvania simply  do  not  exist;  we  cannot  touch  them.  Lately,  it 
seems  as  if  the  one  rubbing  the  eraser  has  been  moving  faster 
than  the  one  with  the  drawing  pen,  because  the  white  spaces  are 
getting  bigger. 

Much  has  already  been  written  and  discussed  about  the 
posting  problem.  The  scenario  that  has  received  almost  all  the 
attention  is  the  harassed  landowner  who  is  “forced”  to  close  his 
waters  because  of  the  “slob”  fisherman  who  is  destructive, 
obnoxious  or  just  makes  a mess.  I believe  that  nowadays  this  is 
not  the  most  prevalent  reason  for  posting,  but  it  is  the  most 
readily  remedied,  the  reason  it’s  gotten  so  much  “press.” 

In  my  experience,  if  a landowner  had  a problem  and 
contacted  an  angling  club  or  other  sportsmen’s  organizations, 
some  of  the  individuals  who  fished  his  property  or  the  local 
waterways  conservation  officer,  a way  was  always  found  to 
arrange  a litter  clean-up,  fix  the  fence  or  correct  whatever  was 
the  concern. 

Sometimes  so-called  disturbances  were  the  result  of  the 
landowner  not  making  his  requirements  clear.  Not  everyone  is 
aware  of  country  ways  and  knows  not  to  block  a lane,  can  tell  a 
plowed  field  from  just  dirt,  wheat  from  weeds.  A few  signs, 
telling  visiting  fishermen  where  to  and  where  not  to  park,  where 
to  go  around  or  over  a fence,  goes  a long  way.  The  Fish 
Commission  can  provide  “Fishermen— Walk  In  Only”  signs. 
Other  damage,  although  it  may  be  along  the  stream  or  lake,  is 
the  result  of  nighttime  parties  and  parkers,  not  anglers  at  all. 

I sympathize  with  the  property  owner  who  has  an  encounter 
with  a boorish  fisherman,  just  as  I sympathize  with  the  person 
whose  seat  in  a restaurant  is  in  the  next  booth  to  the  boorish 
diner  who  talks  too  loudly,  insults  the  waitress  and  blows  cigar 
smoke.  These  are  undesirable  characters  we  can’t  completely 
avoid.  But  there  is  a majority  of  us  who  don’t  attract  attention 
because  we  are  considerate  and  well-behaved  along  the  water- 
ways. We  really  do  leave  nothing  but  boot  prints.  I hope  those 
who  control  stream  and  lake  accesses  do  not  overreact  to  a few 
problem  individuals  and  give  the  rest  of  us  a second  chance  or 
let  us  help  correct  the  problem  so  we  may  keep  fishing. 


I don ’t  have  to  give  a total  stranger 
the  keys  to  my  car.  Surely  the  natural 
world  is  not  the  same  as  this  sort  of 
manufactured  merchandise. 

Exclusionary'  posting 

There  is  an  insidious  side  to  the  posting  problem  that  is  not 
so  easy  to  cure.  Perhaps  its  basis  is  in  the  deep-seated  “I  don’t 
want  to  share”  attitude  of  childhood.  It’s  broken  out  all  across 
the  state  in  the  last  few  years,  not  just  on  those  most  coveted 
fishing  waters  and  near  urban  areas.  This  is  exclusionary 
posting,  as  fishermen  post  water  against  trespass,  not  to  keep 
out  any  destructive  force,  but  to  keep  out  other  fishermen.  They 
want  the  fish  and  the  fishing  there  all  to  themselves. 

Although  this  has  undoubtedly  happened  on  some  warmwater 
areas,  this  type  of  posting  is  primarily  a disease  of  trout  fishing. 
It  infected  first  the  premier  quality  trout  waters  of  the  state,  just 
those  that  are  the  most  rare,  most  delicate  and  most  in  need  of 
friends  for  the  future.  Angling  clubs  and  individual  Fishermen 
are  buying  up  or  leasing  these  properties  at  an  accelerating  rate, 
denying  entry  to  those  waters  that  have  traditionally  been  open 
to  all,  denying  ingress  across  land  so  that  the  public  cannot  get 
to  waters  in  public  ownership,  making  more  blank  spots  on  the 
map.  The  range  of  fishing  possibilities  has  been  narrowing 
alarmingly  for  us  all. 

No  one  denies  the  rights  of  private  property.  I don’t  have  to 
give  a total  stranger  the  keys  to  my  car,  or  let  anyone  who  walks 
up  to  my  front  door  borrow  my  TV.  Surely  the  natural  world  of 
lakes  and  rivers  is  not  the  same  as  this  sort  of  manufactured 
merchandise.  Perhaps  American  Indians  were  right  in  that  we 
can’t  really  own  land,  no  matter  what  a piece  of  paper  on  file  in 
a courthouse  says.  We  are  all,  and  the  earth  is  all, 
interconnected.  Not  in  some  vague,  philosophical  way,  but 
actually.  As  no  man  is  an  island,  so  no  island  is  an  island: 

Under  all  that  water,  the  rocks  run  together.  What  affects  one 
influences  the  rest. 

Surely  we  are  stewards  of  what  a deed  or  lease  says  we 
“own,”  including  waterways.  That  position  carries  with  it  as 
much  responsibility  as  privilege.  We  can  destroy,  restore  or 
maintain.  As  concerned  anglers,  the  path  should  be  clear. 

Domino  effect 

Besides  losing  friends  for  the  sport  and  the  resource,  by 
denying  fishing  access  we  are  excluding  not  only  others,  but 
ourselves.  I have  witnessed  this  phenomenon  on  waters  in  all 
sections  of  the  state:  When  a portion  of  an  “open”  stream  was 
posted  by  fishermen  for  their  own  use,  a domino  effect  quickly 
followed.  Other  anglers  were  afraid  they’d  be  left  with  nothing, 
and  like  greedy  two-year-olds,  they  scrambled  for  a “ball"  of 
their  own  to  hold  and  let  no  one  else  touch.  They  all  could  have 
had  a choice  of  the  entire  toy  box,  if  they  would  have  taken 
turns.  Instead,  each  had  posted  his  own  section,  to  keep  the 
rest  out. 

Once  all  the  fishermen  could  roam  the  entire  stream,  enjoying 
the  large  lower  pools  as  well  as  the  tumbling  upper  runs.  When 
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it  was  open  to  the  public,  the  Fish  Commission  stocked  it  with 
thousands  of  trout.  Now,  although  each  angler  or  group  of 
anglers  had  managed  to  secure  a bit  of  stream,  they  had  to  buy 
their  own  Fish  or  rely  on  leftovers.  They  had  also  severely 
restricted  their  sport,  limiting  it  to  their  own  boundary  lines. 

To  me,  being  condemned  to  Fish  the  same  holes  over  and  over 
again,  when  1 could  have  enjoyed  the  whole  stream  had  I been 
able  to  share,  would  cheapen  the  fishing  experience. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  wall.  It  keeps  the  world  out,  but 
it  keeps  the  builder  in.  Is  it  the  wall  of  a fortress  or  a prison? 

Do  we  want  what  has  occurred  in  England  to  happen  in 
Pennsylvania?  There,  because  of  leasing  rights,  an  angler  may 
forever  Fish  only  from  one  side  of  the  stream,  but  he  dare  not 
cross  to  the  other  (even  if  he  could  get  a better  float  that  way). 

Is  meeting  a few  other  Fishermen  on  the  stream  that 
distasteful,  is  letting  someone  else  catch  a trout  that  we  might 
have  caught  worth  these  self-imposed  shackles? 

I am  especially  concerned  about  the  trend  of  anglers  excluding 
anglers  when  it  is  practiced  by  those  who  profess  to  be  the  most 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  Fishing  and  the  coldwater  resource.  I 
recall  an  instance  in  which  some  members  of  a national  angling 
and  conservation  organization  gained  lease  control  over  one  side 
of  a major  trout  river.  The  purpose  was  not  to  allow  other 
anglers  to  enjoy  the  resource,  but  to  keep  the  Fishing  for 
themselves.  They  even  kept  out  other  members  of  their  local 
chapter.  Though  they  did  not  post  the  river  under  the  auspices 
of  the  organization,  it  was  well-known  in  the  community  that 
they  were  members.  Their  act  hurt  the  reputation  of  that 
otherwise  excellent  group.  The  worst  thing  was  that  this  incident 
occurred  at  a time  when  there  were  threats  to  the  river’s  Fishery 
and  it  needed  all  the  friends  it  could  get. 

Hypocrisy 

I am  also  saddened  when  I see  “famous”  anglers  and 
outdoor  communicators  gain  exclusive  rights  to  streams  and 
deny  use  to  those  very  anglers  who  have  made  them  celebrities. 
Certainly  there  is  hypocrisy  here.  “Buy  my  book,  my  products, 
my  videos,  make  me  rich,  but  don’t  fish.”  These  are  the  people 
who  should  know  better  than  anyone  the  fragility  of  the 
coldwater  resource  and  the  value  of  having  a large  number  of 
caring  anglers. 

Restricting  access  hurts  not  only  other  fishermen,  but  those 
who  might  otherwise  use  and  learn  to  love  the  river  or  lake. 
Perhaps  they  might  have  photographed  it,  painted  it,  or  just 
strolled  along  the  edge  and  admired  it.  Their  vote  would  also 
have  counted,  especially  for  this  body  of  water,  but  now  they 
may  not  be  on  our  side. 

Happy  ending 

Not  all  leasing  stories  have  unhappy  endings.  In  one  case, 
closing  the  water  area  by  the  owner  seemed  imminent,  so  a 
sportsmen’s  club  paid  the  lease  to  ensure  that  the  stream  would 
stay  open  to  all.  The  stream  continued  to  receive  both  Fish 
Commission  trout  and  the  club’s  cooperative  nursery  trout.  The 
club  sold  memberships  and  booster  buttons  to  help  pay  for  the 
lease  and  for  raising  the  trout,  but  having  a membership  was  not 
essential  to  fishing  there.  It  seemed  everyone  around  joined, 
though.  I fished  the  creek  only  once  or  twice  a year,  but  I al- 
ways bought  a button  in  recognition  of  the  great  job  of  sharing 
they  were  doing. 

Sharing  water  property  with  other  anglers  is  not  all  that 
matters.  Do  we  care  enough  about  the  propagation  of  the  sport 
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to  share  our  skills  and  expertise?  Are  we  willing  to  pass  it  down 
not  just  to  our  kids,  but  to  others  so  that  they  can  pass  it  on  to 
their  children?  The  future  is  truly  theirs,  including  all  great 
conservation  and  environmental  leaders. 

No  one  expects  an  angler  to  give  away  every  secret  of  the 
sport  he  has  learned  to  someone  who  wants  it  all  without  any 
effort.  But  the  bottom' line  is,  how  many  trout,  or  bass,  or 
whatever,  does  a person  have  to  catch  before  he  is  willing  to 
share?  Will  taking  a moment  at  streamside  to  show  someone 
how  to  cast  a line,  what  By  to  tie  on  to  match  the  hatch,  what 
color  jig  is  currently  producing,  and  letting  that  angler  catch  a 
few  Fish,  really  hurt? 

Surely  showing  someone  else  how  great  the  sport  can  be, 
instead  of  how  frustrating,  is  satisfying  in  itself.  It’s  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  well,  to  introduce  another  person  to  a respect  for  the 
resource  and  winning  over  his  vote.  The  act  of  sharing  can  come 
from  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart. 

Variety  and  differing  opinions  add  sparkle  to  life,  but  they’re 
not  always  easy  to  live  with.  Just  ask  anyone  with  a family.  No 
one  expects  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with  everyone  else,  just 
to  come  to  an  understanding  that  results  in  acceptance,  or  at 
least  coexistence.  Part  of  growing  up  is  learning  that  you  can’t 
have  everything  your  own  way  and  that  each  of  us  has  his  own 
“own  way”  that  is  as  valid  as  the  next’s.  In  Pennsylvania,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  a wide  variety  of  fishing  opportunities.  If  you 
ask  someone  if  he  is  a fisherman  and  he  says,  “Yes,”  the  next 
question  will  open  up  a can  of  worms,  or  perhaps  a pack  of  jigs 
or  spinning  lures,  a box  of  dry  flies  or  a wallet  of  streamers. 

Meaningless  fighting 

The  essence  of  fishing  is  that  it  is  fun  and  how  a person  goes 
about  it  hardly  matters.  That  is  why  the  in-fighting  that 
occasionally  crops  up  among  anglers,  fly  fishermen  versus  bait 
Fishermen,  trout  anglers  versus  bass  anglers  versus  carp  enthus- 
iasts, is  meaningless.  However,  it  does  exist  and  it  is  corrosive. 

We  don’t  need  to  agree  on  how  to  Fish  and  for  what  species.  We 
don’t  want  to  be  an  army  of  angling  clones.  However,  a united 
block  of  angler/conservationists  is  vital.  It’s  time  to  wade  in  the 
other  guy’s  hip  boots  and  accede  his  right  to  enjoy  his  sport  in 
his  own  way,  to  see  him  as  a brother,  even  if  a bit  eccentric. 

This  may  seem  obvious,  yet  a photo  of  a worm  on  a hook, 
which  was  published  in  a trout  magazine  a while  back,  drew  a 
large  number  of  hate  letters  and  tirades  to  the  editor  from 
outraged  fly  anglers.  1 saw  the  photo  and  the  caption  and  knew 
it  was  meant  in  good  fun.  After  I saw  the  letters,  I wondered 
what  had  happened  to  the  world’s  sense  of  humor,  not  to 
mention  its  sense  of  proportion.  If  we  can’t  afford  to  be  light- 
hearted about  fishing,  what  can  we  be? 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  fly  fishermen  and  fly  tyers  1 
know,  Joe  Tweedle  of  Mountaintop,  PA,  isn’t  adverse  to  leaving 
his  long  rod  on  the  bank  and  picking  up  the  spinning  pole 
and  plugs  if  the  walleye  are  biting  instead.  Joe  often  said  he’d 
“go  Fishing  anywhere,  anytime,  anyhow,  for  anything,  as  long 
as  it  tugs.” 

I think  that’s  a terrific  attitude.  Joe  introduced  me  to  fly 
fishing  and  tying,  got  me  over  the  rough  spots  of  technique  and 
tackle  and  shared  both  his  angling  knowledge  and  hotspots.  His 
selflessness  helped  add  not  just  my  voice,  but  others  as  advo- 
cates for  the  sport  and  resource.  Fishing  itself  should  never  be 
truly  serious,  although  one  can  spend  a lot  of  serious  time  at  it, 

as  at  any  good  hobby.  But  what  Fishing  represents,  environ- 

mentally,  is  a serious  subject.  There,  none  of  us  disagrees.  [pa] 


Linda  Steiner 
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Boating  Safety 
is  a Priority 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Boating  has  become  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  fastest  growing  leisure  time  activities.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has  been  responsible  for  managing  powerboating  in 
the  Commonwealth  since  193 1 . The  number  of  registered  powerboats  has  grown 
from  less  than  24,000  in  1950  to  270,000  today.  This  tenfold  growth  in  the  number 
of  registered  powerboats  demonstrates  the  high  level  of  popularity  this  activity  now 
holds  in  Pennsylvania. 

A recent  statewide  survey  revealed  that  more  than  2.5  million  Pennsylvania 
residents  over  the  age  of  12  participated  in  some  form  of  recreational  boating  during 
August  1986  to  September  1987.  The  Pennsylvania  1988  population  estimate  is  a little 
more  than  12  million,  which  means  more  than  21  percent  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
people  now  participate  in  boating  activities.  Three-quarters  of  those  recreational 
boaters  report  that  they  would  like  to  go  boating  more  frequently. 

Although  boating  is  a very  popular  sport,  it  entails  an  element  of  danger.  Careless 
or  poorly  informed  boaters  can  quickly  find  themselves  in  cold  and  perhaps  fast- 
moving  water  where  physical  injury  and  death  are  an  immediate,  serious  threat.  The 
federal  government  first  recognized  this  concern  by  enacting  boating  safety  legislation 
in  1910.  This  law  set  certain  minimum  safety  standards  including  the  display  of 
navigation  lights,  possession  of  sound  signals,  and  maintenance  of  life  preservers  and 
fire  extinguishers.  Subsequent  motorboat  acts  in  1940,  1958,  1971  and  1980  added 
additional  safety  provisions  and  encourage  uniform  registration  and  safety  practices 
by  federal-state  cooperation. 

The  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  is  specially  significant  because  it  implemented 
a program  to  provide  federal  financial  assistance  (“seed  money”)  to  Pennsylvania 
and  the  other  states  for  the  development  of  comprehensive  state  boating  safety 
programs.  The  Fish  Commission  used  these  funds,  and  funds  provided  by 
powerboat  registration  fees,  to  develop  a model  state  boating  safety  program  to 
address  boating  safety,  boating  education  and  law  enforcement  issues.  The 
Commission  soon  became  recognized  nationally  as  a leader  in  the  field  of  boating 
safety  education. 

Federal  funding  for  Pennsylvania’s  boating  safety  efforts  has  been  available  on  an 
annual  basis  since  1972,  with  the  exception  of  1980,  1981  and  1982  when  no  federal 
funds  were  appropriated  and  the  Commission  used  100  percent  state  funds  to  keep 
the  program  operating. 

In  1987-88,  the  Commission  received  a grant  of  $433,841  from  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  support  of  the  Commission’s  boating  safety  programs.  Each  year  these 
federal  grants  are  supplemented  with  boat  registration  funds  to  continue  a strong 
boating  safety  effort.  In  addition,  for  the  past  five  years,  the  Commission  has 
conducted  a statewide  water  rescue  training  course  to  train  and  equip  local  firemen, 
police  and  volunteer  rescue  groups  on  the  latest  lifesaving  techniques. 

The  Commission  has  made  great  strides  in  its  efforts  to  provide  safe  boating 
opportunities  during  the  18  years  since  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  became  law.  In 
the  early  1970s,  boating  fatalities  averaged  about  23  each  year.  During  the  past  18 
years,  boating  activities  have  more  than  doubled,  but  Pennsylvania  has  reduced  the 
boating  fatality  rate  to  an  average  of  15  deaths  per  year  over  the  past  three  years. 

The  results  of  these  educational  and  boating  law  enforcement  efforts  provide  clear 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Commission’s  programs.  The  Commission  has 
plans  in  place  to  expand  boating  safety  educational  efforts  within  the  public  school 
system  and  increase  acquisition  of  stream  and  riverfront  lands  to  provide  more  public 
boating  opportunities.  Boating  waters  already  exist  in  many  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
urban  areas.  Flowever,  the  lack  of  public  access  prevents  many  Commonwealth 
residents  from  enjoying  this  leisure  activity. 

It  is  important  that  boaters  and  new  enthusiasts  are  properly  educated  and  that 
the  Commission  not  let  its  efforts  regress  because  of  funding  and  staff  shortages. 
Human  life  is  too  precious  to  let  that  happen. 
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The  covers 

This  issue’s  front  cover,  photographed  by  Lefty  Kreh,  shows  Mack  Kantarian 
stalking  trout  on  a southcentral  Pennsylvania  stream.  Before  you  do  the  same 
this  month,  don’t  leave  home  without  cashing  in  on  the  practical  informa- 
tion in  the  articles  on  pages  8,  16  and  20.  If  you  live  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, discover  a new  hotspot  by  reading  the  article  on  page  4,  and  if  you’re 
a shad  angler,  check  out  page  10  to  cook  up  a real  treat.  Finally,  on  page  14 
read  how  the  Commission  is  ending  air  strikes  on  its  hatcheries. 

The  shad  angler  and  his  excellent  catch  on  this  issue’s  back  cover  were 
photographed  by  Mike  Simmons.  The  action  took  place  in  the  Northampton 
County  portion  of  the  Delaware  River. 
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by  Chris  Porter 

My  brother  Nelson  stood  by  himself  along 
the  brushy  shoreline  and  cast  relentlessly 
to  the  fallen  timber  in  front  of  him.  The 
water  looked  promising  on  this  pleasant 
sunny  day  and  he  was  optimistic,  but  the 
largemouth  bass  were  turning  up  their 
noses  at  every  spinnerbait,  topwater  lure 
and  plastic  worm  he  pitched  in  their  direc- 
tion. He  was  thinking  about  leaving  the 
deep  bay  and  heading  home  skunked,  but 
he  decided  to  tie  on  a crankbait  and  try  a 
little  longer. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  cast  to  the  end  of 
the  submerged  tree,  he  wound  the  deep- 
diver  down  quickly  where  it  bounced  the 
bottom  a few  times  before  stopping  dead 
in  the  jaws  of  a big  bass. 

The  fish  battled  near  the  bottom  at 
first,  making  a couple  of  short,  powerful 
runs,  then  it  came  thrashing  to  the  surface 
in  a bid  to  shake  free  from  the  lure’s  grip. 
The  hawg  next  muscled  under  the  trunk  of 
the  sunken  tree,  but  Nelson  horsed  it  back 
out  into  open  water  where  it  continued  its 
spirited  fight  with  two  more  leaps  into  the 
warm,  late  afternoon  air. 

A few  moments  later,  he  drew  the 
lunker  toward  him  and  hoisted  it  by  the 
lower  jaw  of  its  huge  mouth.  The  bass 
went  20  inches  and  at  least  five  pounds. 

After  unhooking  the  fish  and  admiring 
it  for  a few  seconds,  he  eased  it  back  into 
the  cove  where  it  darted  for  the  sanctuary 
of  the  submerged  timber. 

Where  did  this  enviable  scenario  take 
place?  At  one  of  western  Pennsylvania’s 
popular  bass  waters  like  Lake  Arthur? 
Lake  Wilhelm?  Tamarack  Lake? 

No.  It  was  at  tiny  Justus  Lake  in 

Justus  Lake  is  a well-kept 
secret  among  anglers  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  Look  for 
good  action  with  trout,  bass, 
muskies,  walleye  and  panfish. 
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Venango  County,  a waterway  that  is  a 
fairly  well-kept  secret  among  anglers  in 
this  part  of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  deep,  clear  144-acre  impoundment 
near  Oil  City  and  Franklin  is  slowly  begin- 
ning to  gain  some  notoriety,  though  it  still 
is  not  well-known  outside  of  the  Venango 
County  area.  But  it  may  only  be  a matter 
of  time  before  it  develops  a more  wide- 
spread reputation  as  an  excellent  place 
to  fish. 

Local  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Bob  Steiner  calls  Justus  Lake  “one  of  the 
best  fisheries  in  this  region,”  and  he 
wouldn’t  have  much  trouble  finding  some 
local  anglers  to  agree. 

No  one  can  guarantee  you’ll  take  a five- 
pound  bass  from  the  lake  like  Nelson  did, 
but  even  if  you  don’t  you  can  still  have  a 
great  time  fishing  this  little  waterway  in  the 
heart  of  the  2,700-acre  Two  Mile  Run 
County  Park. 

Two  of  Justus  Lake’s  most  notable  traits 
are  its  pure,  clear  waters  that  flow  from 
the  scenic  woodlands  surrounding  the 
lake,  and  its  uncommon  ability  to  sustain 
good  populations  of  both  warmwater  and 
coldwater  fish.  Trout  thrive  in  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  lake,  and  largemouth  bass 
can  be  found  in  good  numbers  in  shal- 
lower, warmer  waters. 

Trout 

Most  of  the  trout  caught  from  Justus 
Lake  run  up  to  a foot  long,  with  a few 
browns  and  rainbows  in  the  18-  to  21 -inch 
range  taken  every  year,  usually  in  the 
spring.  The  lake  also  includes  brook  trout. 

The  Fish  Commission  stocks  Justus 
Lake  heavily  with  trout,  planting  more 
than  12,000  adult  fish  in  its  waters  every 
year.  In  1986  alone,  the  lake  received  over 
27,000  trout,  according  to  Fish  Commis- 
sion records. 

No  preseason  stocking  is  done,  but  the 
lake  typically  is  supplied  with  trout  at  least 
three  times  in  the  spring  and  once  in 
the  fall. 

Additionally,  the  Fish  Commission  is 
trying  to  develop  a successful  fingerling 
stocking  program  with  rainbow  trout,  ac- 
cording to  area  fisheries  manager  Ron 
Lee.  The  Commission  has  placed  more 
than  200,000  fingerlings  in  the  lake  over 
the  past  four  years,  but  this  project  has 
had  limited  success  so  far. 

Trout  are  catchable  in  the  spring  from 
shore  while  the  water  remains  cold,  partic- 
ularly around  the  lake’s  fishing  pier,  Big 
Pine  Picnic  Area  and  near  the  wastewater 
treatment  facility,  but  they  head  for  deep 
water  as  summer  approaches.  By  then,  the 


anglers  taking  most  of  the  trout  are  those 
who  fish  from  boats  and  who  are  willing 
to  search  for  the  fish  in  water  at  least  15 
feet  deep.  Trout  often  can  be  found  on  or 
close  to  the  bottom,  while  at  other  times 
they  lie  suspended  well  off  the  bottom. 
The  best  areas  for  trout  in  the  summer  are 
the  central  section  of  the  lake  and  the 
lower  reaches  near  the  dam,  where  the  wa- 
ter runs  as  deep  as  65  feet. 

Some  trout  can  be  taken  from  shore 
again  in  the  fall,  particularly  after  stock- 
ing, and  some  “tremendous  catches” 
of  trout  are  made  by  ice  fishermen  every 
winter. 

Season  to  season,  natural  bait  takes 
most  of  the  trout  from  Justus  Lake.  Min- 
nows, red  worms,  maggots,  mealworms 
and  waxworms  all  are  good  choices,  and 
salmon  eggs  do  well  occasionally. 

Artificials  work,  too.  There’s  a good 
hatch  of  black  caddis  flies  on  the  lake  in 
mid-  to  late  May  every  year,  enabling  fly 
fishermen  a chance  to  use  their  skills  at  a 
prime  time.  And  it  was  a spinner  that  took 
the  21  ’A-inch  brown  trout  that  won  the 
trout  division  last  year  in  the  second  an- 
nual Justus  Lake  Fishing  Contest,  spon- 
sored by  Two  Mile  Run  County  Park. 

Despite  the  lake’s  exceptional  trout  fish- 
ery, angling  pressure  on  the  species  is  low, 
WCO  Steiner  says.  “Fishermen  don’t  be- 
gin to  touch  the  trout  population  in  the 
lake,”  he  says.  “There  are  lots  of  trout 
and  there  are  some  big  trout,  but  the  trout 
are  drastically  underfished.” 

One  explanation  for  the  lack  of  pressure 
on  the  trout  is  their  location  during  the 
warm  months  of  the  year.  It’s  tougher  to 
take  them  from  deep  mid-lake  waters,  so 
not  many  anglers  pursue  them  except  in 
the  spring— and  to  a lesser  extent  during 
the  winter — when  fish  are  present  in  shal- 
lower shoreline  areas. 

Largemouth  bass 

Bass  Fishing  is  good  enough  in  Justus 
Lake  that  most  anglers  turn  their  attention 
away  from  trout  as  summer  approaches. 
“The  lake  has  a great  largemouth  fishery,” 
Lee  says.  “There’s  a solid  population  of 
bass  in  the  lake.” 

Most  of  the  keepers  go  12  to  14  inches, 
but  the  largemouths  range  up  to  21  inches 
and  five  or  six  pounds.  You’ll  catch  a fair 
number  of  undersized  bass  in  Justus  Lake 
because,  Lee  says,  the  adult  fish  are  repro- 
ducing well  enough  to  sustain  the  popula- 
tion without  stocking.  The  lake  also  holds 
a few  smallmouths,  though  catches  are  in- 
frequent. 

If  you’re  trying  for  bass,  one  of  your 


best  bets  is  to  fish  around  the  submerged 
trees  and  brush  piles  that  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  local  sportsmen  have  placed 
in  the  water.  You’ll  find  these  along  the 
shore  and  close  to  shore  around  much  of 
the  lake.  The  only  area  without  felled  trees 
or  brush  is  the  lower  one-fourth  of  the 
lake  near  the  dam,  but  there  are  some 
stumps,  rocky  areas  and  dropoffs  in  that 
section  where  I have  made  some  nice 
catches  of  12-  to  15-inch  largemouths. 

A boat  or  canoe  lets  a bass  angler  cover 
Justus  Lake  best,  but  those  who  must  fish 
from  shore  don’t  have  to  do  without  large- 
mouths. About  half  the  shoreline  is  acces- 
sible to  anglers  who  can  walk  a short 
distance.  If  you’re  shorebound,  try  fishing 
near  the  Big  Pine  Picnic  Area  or  in  the 
bay  near  the  county  park  campground. 
Both  of  these  areas  have  plenty  of  brush 
piles  and  submerged  trees  that  attract  fish 
and  both  have  parking  nearby,  though 
much  of  the  bank  is  steep  in  both  spots. 

Spinnerbaits,  topwater  lures  and 
crankbaits  take  bass  in  Justus  Lake,  but 
plastic  worms  and  live  shiners  are  better 
choices  under  most  conditions.  If  you’re  a 
worm  fisherman,  clear  red,  dark  red, 
smoke,  motor  oil,  black  and  purple 
worms  give  you  the  best  chance  of  taking 
bass  from  the  clear  waters.  If  you’re  fish- 
ing with  shiners,  four  or  five  inches  is  a 
good  size  to  use;  any  smaller  than  that 
and  you’ll  be  catching  too  many  under- 
sized fish. 

I’ve  had  good  luck  using  a slip  bobber 
and  fishing  the  shiners  around  the  brush 
piles,  and  equal  success  using  a Lindy-type 
rig  and  drifting  them  near  the  bottom  in 
open  water  up  to  20  feet  deep. 

Bass  fishing  is  good  into  the  fall,  but 
few  are  taken  through  the  ice.  There’s  al- 
ways an  exception,  though.  A largemouth 
of  about  21  inches  and  six  pounds 
was  pulled  through  the  ice  a couple  of 
winters  ago. 

Muskies 

The  trout  and  bass  fishing  alone  would 
make  Justus  Lake  worth  a try,  but  they 
aren’t  all  that’s  available.  There  are  some 
big  muskies  roaming  its  waters.  The  win- 
ning musky  catch  in  the  second  annual 
Justus  Lake  Fishing  Contest  last  year  was 
a 50  'A-inch  monster,  and  the  contest  win- 
ner the  year  before  was  a 46  'A-inch 
lunker.  Catches  like  these  are  enough  to 
make  any  serious  musky  angler  take 
notice. 

The  lake  doesn’t  have  a big  population 
of  muskies,  but  many  of  those  present  are 
trophy  fish,  Lee  says.  Steiner  calls  Justus 
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Keep  in  mind  that  many  anglers  who  successfully  fish  Justus 
Lake  now  were  once  inexperienced  at  fishing  deeper  water,  but 

they  have  learned  by  doing.  You  can,  too. 


Lake  “the  most  underfished  musky  lake  in 
this  region.” 

The  few  musky  anglers  who  fish  Justus 
Lake  most  often  troll  big  plugs  or  still-fish 
with  big  chubs  or  shiners.  You’ll  also  occa- 
sionally see  anglers  casting  big  plugs  or 
bucktail  spinners  for  muskies. 

Muskies  don’t  reproduce  well  in  the 
lake,  so  the  Fish  Commission  occasionally 
stocks  a few  hundred  five-  to  nine-inch 
fingerlings  to  sustain  the  population, 
Lee  says. 

Walleye 

What  about  walleye?  Justus  Lake  does 
not  hold  many  walleye,  but  those  that  are 
caught  typically  are  fine  fish.  The  Justus 
Lake  Fishing  Contest  winner  in  1987  was  a 
walleye  of  almost  27  inches,  and  the  1988 
winner  was  a whopping  30  ‘A  inches. 

No  technique  produces  consistently  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  walleye,  but  a few 
are  taken  on  nightcrawlers  trolled  on  har- 
nesses or  fished  near  the  bottom. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  walleye  stocking 
program  in  the  lake  had  relied  mostly  on 
tiny  fry  that  suffered  high  mortality,  but 
Lee  says  it  now  is  stocking  mostly  four-  to 
five-inch  fingerlings  that  have  a much  bet- 
ter chance  of  reaching  the  15-inch  mini- 
mum size  limit.  The  Commission  hopes 
the  lake’s  walleye  fishery  improves  as  a 
result  of  this  new  approach  to  stocking. 

Panfish 

Panfishing  is  also  available  to  anglers  at 
Justus  Lake.  There  are  lots  of  small  blue- 
gills  that  readily  take  red  worms  and  mag- 
gots fished  around  the  brush  and 
submerged  timber,  and  a few  rock  bass  are 
present,  too.  The  lake  once  held  a nice 
population  of  crappies,  including  some  in 
the  eight-  to  nine-inch  range,  but  catches 
of  these  popular  panfish  are  not  in- 
frequent. 

Perch  Fishing  is  average  at  best,  but 
some  nice  catches  are  made  through 
the  ice.  Angling  for  perch  is  very  good 
some  winters,  with  plenty  of  eight-  to 
10-inch  fish  taken,  but  mysteriously  poor 
other  years. 

Small  minnows  and  teardrop  jigs  tipped 
with  a maggot  are  mainstays  of  the  winter- 


time perch  angler  at  Justus  Lake,  and 
these  baits  take  trout  and  bluegills,  too.  If 
you  know  where  the  submerged  brush  is  in 
the  lake,  this  is  as  good  a place  as  any  to 
start  trying  through  the  ice  for  perch  or 
other  species. 

Some  anglers  use  chubs  or  shiners  in 
pursuit  of  bass  or  walleye  during  the  win- 
ter, but  perch  and  trout  remain  the  most 
sought-after  fish  under  the  frozen  surface 
of  Justus  Lake. 

Ice  fishermen  are  allowed  to  leave  their 
shelters  along  the  Justus  Lake  shoreline  all 
winter  if  they  purchase  a $5  permit 
through  the  Two  Mile  Run  County  Park 
office. 

Justus  Lake’s  clear  waters  don’t  present 
any  special  challenges  to  fishermen  when 
there’s  an  ice  cover  on  the  lake,  but  the 
same  can’t  be  said  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Fish  can  be  easily  spooked  in  the  clear  wa- 
ter, so  it’s  best  to  use  the  quietest  approach 
you  can  casting  from  a boat  or  canoe.  Put 
anchors  down  easily,  make  long  casts  and 
don’t  shuffle  tackle  boxes  and  other  gear 
around  in  the  bottom  of  your  boat. 

Because  of  the  water  clarity,  the  angling 
adage  that  it’s  best  to  use  the  lightest  line 
possible  is  doubly  true  for  Justus  Lake. 
You  shouldn’t  need  anything  stronger  than 
six-pound  test  for  anything  in  the  lake  ex- 
cept muskies. 

If  you’re  accustomed  to  Fishing  shal- 
lower, fiatland  waters  like  Lake  Wilhelm 
and  Tamarack  Lake,  you  may  go  away 
frustrated  from  Justus  Lake  after  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  find  bass  in  12  feet  of 
cold  water  or  trout  below  20  feet.  Don’t 
give  up.  The  fish  are  there,  and  if  you  per- 
sist you  can  find  them.  Bring  a depth 
finder  with  you  when  Fishing  open  water 
or  through  the  ice  because  it  can  deter- 
mine precise  depths  and  may  help  you  lo- 
cate fish. 

Keep  in  mind  that  many  of  the  anglers 
who  successfully  fish  Justus  Lake  now 
were  once  inexperienced  at  Fishing  deeper 
waters,  but  have  learned  by  doing.  You 
can,  too. 

Boating 

One  drawback  of  Justus  Lake  is  the 
lack  of  access  for  boats.  There  is  only  one 


launch  ramp,  and  it  is  located  at  the  far 
north  end  of  the  lake  nearly  a mile  from 
the  dam.  Lake  rules  allow  electric  motors 
only,  so  it  takes  some  time  to  reach  some 
of  the  lake’s  best  Fishing  spots. 

But  access  may  be  improved  soon.  Con- 
struction of  a ramp  in  the  central  section 
of  the  lake  was  considered  last  fall,  and 
it  could  be  ready  for  use  this  season. 

Nearly  70  mooring  spots  are  available 
on  a seasonal  basis  near  the  launching 
ramp.  Sites  are  rented  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis  at  the  county  park  office 
starting  the  first  business  day  after  the 
New  Year.  Daily  boat  rental  is  available 
from  Memorial  Day  through  Labor  Day 
near  the  beach  on  the  lake. 

Justus  Lake  was  added  last  year  to  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Adopt-a-Stream  pro- 
gram, so  the  brush  and  trees  already 
placed  in  the  lake  will  not  be  the  last  habi- 
tat improvements  there.  Additional 
projects  under  construction  include  stabili- 
zation of  some  steep  banks  where  erosion 
has  occurred,  and  some  work  that  will 
make  it  easier  to  fish  from  shore  in  some 
spots.  Other  projects  such  as  litter  control, 
planting  aquatic  vegetation  and  placement 
of  more  brush  and  felled  timber  also  may 
be  done  as  local  sportsmen,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  Two  Mile  Run  County  Park 
agree  to  undertake  these  efforts. 

You  can  find  Justus  Lake  off  Route  417 
about  six  miles  from  Franklin  and  off 
Route  428  about  the  same  distance  from 
Oil  City. 

Bait  and  tackle  are  available  at  Bethel 
Village  Store  along  Route  417  about  three 
miles  from  the  lake,  and  at  Sue’s  Bait  and 
Tackle  along  Cherrytree  Road  just  off  the 
Route  428  entrance  to  Two  Mile  Run 
County  Park. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  Fishing  in  Justus 
Lake,  Two  Mile  Run  County  Park  offers  a 
year-round  variety  of  outdoor  recreation 
including  camping,  swimming,  hiking, 
picnics,  cross-country  skiing,  hunting 
and  more. 

A general  information  brochure  about 
the  park  and  a pamphlet  describing  its 
camping  facilities  are  available  free  from 
the  park  office,  RD  4,  Franklin,  PA 
16323.  Phone:  814-676-3000.  A fishing 
map  identifying  the  locations  of  sub- 
merged brush  and  other  details  of  the  lake 
is  also  available  from  the  office  which  is 
located  near  the  launch  ramp.  The  cost  of 
the  map  is  $1. 

Now  that  you’ve  heard  of  Justus  Lake, 
try  it.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  . — . 
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by  Sam  Slaymaker 

I read  the  first  edition  of  Ed  Koch’s  Fish- 
ing the  Midge  in  1972.  But  working  with 
minutiae  (hook  sizes  of  20  and  smaller) 
seemed  too  tedious  to  pursue.  Then  came 
another  reading  in  1988,  before  my  getting 
the  book’s  second  edition.  This  led  to 
some  midging  experiments.  The  results 
were  highly  rewarding. 

Time  was  when  midge  fishing  was 
largely  associated  with  placid  limestone 
streams  and  sophisticated  native  or  hold- 
over brown  trout.  The  traditional  time  was 
late  summer  and  fall  when  mayfly  hatches 
taper  off  and  terrestrial  insects  are  plenti- 
ful. This  meant  difficult  fishing — 
especially  for  beginning  midge  fishermen. 
They  are  blessed  today,  however,  with  the 
Fish  Commission’s  delayed-harvest  pro- 
gram. Herein  lies  an  enjoyable  and  simple 
method  of  learning  midge  fishing. 

Properly,  midges  are  tiny  two-winged 
insects  known  as  diptera.  In  angling  par- 
lance they  are  understood  to  represent  all 
very  small  flies,  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic.  Observant  anglers  notice  that 
trout  feed  on  midges  all  year,  even  when 
larger  fly  life  is  prevalent,  and  that  midge 
imitations  can  be  fished  successful- 
ly in  freestone  water  as  well  as  in  lime- 
stone water. 

While  it  does  not  take  trout  long  to  be- 
come wary,  stocked  fish  in  riffles,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  as  difficult  to  fool  as  natives 
in  smooth  water.  Heavily  stocked  and  rif- 
fled freestone  water  in  every  reach  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  hallmarks  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  delayed-harvest  program. 
Between  opening  day  and  June  15,  pre- 
scribed stretches  of  given  streams  are  set 
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aside  for  no-kill  fishing  with  single-hook 
artificial  lures  and  flies.  After  June  15, 
three  fish  per  angler  per  day  may  be  taken 
for  the  year-round  season.  For  more  de- 
tails, see  page  18  of  the  Summary  of  Fish- 
ing Regulations  and  Laws  1989. 

My  first  serious  efforts  with  Ed  Koch’s 
midging  methods  began  on  the  delayed- 
harvest  section  of  the  West  Branch  Oc- 
torara  Creek  in  Lancaster  County,  a 
20-minute  drive  from  my  home.  The 
stretch  runs  about  two  miles  from  the 
Route  472  bridge  downstream  to  the 
posted  signs.  I had  not  fished  in  this  pic- 
turesque locale  for  many  years.  But  my 
friend,  outdoor  writer  Ed  Howey,  had, 
and  he  was  enthused  by  the  stream’s  great 
productivity.  We  fished  it  during  the  after- 
noon of  April  20,  1988.  My  stream  log 
reports: 


“Lovely  weather.  Air  in  mid  to  high 
50s.  Water  temperature  60  degrees;  it’s 
level,  fairly  low.  Fished  from  1:30  to 
3:45  p.m.  No  discernible  hatches  when  we 
started  and  fish  weren’t  rising.  Ed  went 
about  '/ 8 of  a mile  below  me.  I saw  him 
doing  well  with  his  emergers.  I had  a fasci- 
nating time  with  one  of  Ed  Koch’s  midges, 
the  Dangler,  size  20;  mostly  because  its 
yellowish  color  is  easy  to  see  ...  ” 

On  starting,  I picked  a very  fetching 
spot;  a small  patch  of  riffles  immediately 
below  a tunneled  water  shoot  emerging 
from  a couple  of  sofa  pillow-sized  boul- 
ders. I used  9 feet  of  leader  tapered  to  6X, 
a floating  double  tapered  WF  6 line  and  8- 
foot  graphite  2 3/4-ounce  rod. 

With  the  first  cast,  a foot-long  brown  | 
trout  drifted  under  the  fly  and  seemed  ! 
ready  to  accept  it,  just  as  it  floated  out  of  ^ 


Merits 
of  the 
Midge 


reach.  After  waiting  for  a full  two  min- 
utes, I tried  again.  The  brownie  rose  lazily 
and  took,  at  pool  center.  I struck,  hooked 
momentarily,  but  missed.  I had  forgotten 
to  strike  very  lightly  and  allow  the  fish  to 
pretty  much  hook  himself. 

While  seeking  another  likely  looking 
holding  spot,  I spied  hatching  mayflies. 
Fish  began  rising  to  this  sparse  hatch  of 
what  appeared  to  be  Quill  Gordons.  Al- 
though tempted  to  match  the  hatch,  I 
stuck  with  the  midge.  For  now  it  was  eas- 
ier to  spot  feeding  trout  and  get  closer  to 

Accurate  casting  is  a must  when  trout  are 
midging  because  they  rarely  expend 
energy  chasing  food.  They  tend  to  hold 
to  one  position  and  feed  when  natural 
midges  approach. 


them,  the  better  to  cast  more  effectively 
and  see  my  tiny  fly  more  clearly. 

Within  a few  minutes,  I located  a 12-  or 
13-inch  brown  feeding  in  a shallow  flat, 
dead  ahead.  Very  quietly,  I moved  up  to 
within  15  feet  of  his  lightly  fanning  tail 
and  dropped  the  midge  a couple  of  feet 
above.  So  I didn’t  “line”  him,  only  the 
leader  was  in  the  trout’s  cone  of  vision. 
Thoroughly  duped,  he  slowly  tipped  up 
and  gobbled  the  midge.  Gently  I raised  the 
rod  and  he  was  on.  This  was  a reel- 
running brownie  and  jumper.  As  I worked 
him  in,  Ed  Howey,  now  just  behind  me, 
was  busily  snapping  pictures. 

I found  this  strategy  effective  for  a rea- 
son beyond  that  of  the  fly’s  visibility.  Ac- 
curate casting  is  a must  when  trout  are 
midging  because  they  rarely  expend  energy 
chasing  food.  They  tend  to  hold  to  one 


position  and  feed  when  natural  midges 
approach.  This  is  usually  the  case  with 
both  underwater  hatching  flies  as  well  as 
floaters. 

Ed  Koch  addresses  nymphing  situations 
by  recommending  “midge  nymphs”  in 
gray,  brown  and  cream,  along  with  “cad- 
dis midge  nymphs.”  While  he  does  well 
with  these  subsurface  flies  (and  sinking 
ants),  1 generally  concentrate  on  floating 
imitations  because  of  the  visibility  factor. 

Of  course,  when  trout  are  not  rising,  it 
is  necessary  to  fish  subsurface.  However,  1 
find  that  most  midging  situations  occur  in 
moderately  shallow  water.  Often,  then,  it 
doesn’t  matter,  sight-wise,  whether  a fly  is 
fished  wet  or  dry. 

Whenever  possible,  I used  this  close-up 
casting  approach  with  midges  on  the 
Octorara,  the  Yellow  Breeches  and  Pocono 
streams  during  summer  and  fall. 

About  10  years  ago,  4 '/2-foot  to  6-foot 
“midge  rods”  were  very  much  in  style.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  easier  to  use  on  small 
streams  than  conventional  fly  rods.  But 
eventually  1 discovered  that  a 6-foot  split 
bamboo  rod  did  not  afford  the  casting  ac- 
curacy of  my  aforementioned  rig.  And  this 
was  long  before  I began  fishing  midges 
seriously. 

In  the  summer  of  1988  I came  across  a 
leader  that  proved  a real  boon  to  the  accu- 
rate casting  of  midges:  fluorescent  butt 
leader  by  Orvis.  The  fluorescent  strip 
greatly  helps  placing  flies  in  the  feeding 
area  of  close-holding  trout.  Nine  feet  of 
leader  is  usually  sufficient.  But  in  low, 
clear  and  unriffled  water,  when  fish  are  ly- 
ing hard  against  shorelines  and  direct,  up- 
stream casting  is  impossible,  12  feet  of 
leader  lets  you  cast  from  angles  and  stay 
out  of  the  trout’s  cone  of  vision.  Such  cir- 
cumstances can  call  for  casts  of  20  to  30 
feet  or  more.  This  is  difficult  over  ed- 
ucated fish  with  flies  running  from  size 
20  to  28. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  midge  fish- 
ing that  used  to  turn  me  off.  So  I suggest 
that  it  be  avoided  until  you  cut  your  teeth 
on  delayed-harvest  streams  with  less  so- 
phisticated trout.  When  you  prove  to  your- 
self that  you  can  midge-fish  successfully, 
your  appetite  will  be  whetted  for  more 
challenging  situations. 

I can’t  resist  noting  that  those  who  be- 
lieve successful  angling  hinges  on  trial  and 
error  rather  than  on  how-to  books  could 
not  have  read  Fishing  the  Midge.  For  this 
slim  volume  and  delayed  harvest  have 
initiated  me  into  a new  and  fascinating 
world  of  stream  craft.  For  this,  I am  very 
grateful. 
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Delicate  and  Delicious 

Shad  Roe 

by  Dennis  Scholl 


The  delicate,  rich  flavor  of  shad  isn’t 
limited  to  its  flesh.  There  is  another 
part  of  the  female  shad  that 
gourmets  regard  in  even  higher 
esteem:  the  eggs,  or  roe. 
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The  American  shad  is  considered  by  many 
fish  lovers  to  be  America’s  most  delicious 
fish;  indeed,  its  Latin  species  name— 
sapidissima— means  “most  delicious.” 
But  the  delicate,  rich  flavor  of  the  shad  is 
not  limited  to  its  flesh.  There  is  another 
part  of  the  female  shad  that  gourmets 
regard  in  even  higher  esteem:  the 
eggs,  or  roe. 

Shad  roe  is  a popular  item  in  eastern 
restaurants  in  spring  when  the  fish  journey 
into  coastal  rivers  to  spawn.  Commercial 
netters  from  Florida  to  Massachusetts 
catch  the  3-  to  10-pound  fish  in  estuary 
waters  and  ship  them  to  wholesalers  in 
coastal  cities  from  Savannah  to  Boston. 
The  roe  is  purchased  by  thousands  of  sea- 
food shops  and  restaurants,  whose  cus- 
tomers crave  the  roe’s  rich,  nutty  taste. 

Shad  roe  served  in  a fine  restaurant  may 
cost  as  much  as  $14  a set  (two  sacs  of 
eggs),  but  because  there  are  just  a few 
weeks  a year  when  it’s  available,  no  one 
minds  paying.  At  The  Sign  of  the  Sorrel 
Horse,  a gourmet  restaurant  near  Quaker- 
town,  head  chef  Jon  Atkin  prepares  a vari- 
ety of  roe  recipes.  Two  of  his  favorites  are 
poached  shad  roe  with  a shrimp  sauce, 
and  sauteed  shad  roe  with  thyme,  bacon 
and  cream  sauce. 

Across  the  Delaware  River  in  Lambert- 
ville,  NJ,  longtime  commercial  shad  fish- 
erman Fred  Lewis  prefers  a simpler  recipe, 
one  that’s  been  a favorite  along  the  river 
for  decades. 

“Just  put  a little  bit  of  butter  in  a pan 
and  fry  it;  that  way  you  get  the  taste  of  the 
shad  roe,”  says  Lewis,  who  catches  and 
sells  hundreds  of  shad  each  April  and 
May.  “There  are  all  kinds  of  recipes,  but  if 
you  really  like  it,  just  put  it  in  a pan  and 
fry  it.” 

A set  of  roe  contains  from  200,000  to 
600,000  eggs,  each  about  ’/32-inch  in 
diameter.  The  sacs  vary  in  length  and 
weight  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  A 
small  roe  shad,  a fish  of  3 or  4 pounds, 
may  have  sacs  only  6 inches  long  that 
weigh  ’/2-pound.  A large  shad,  one  weigh- 
ing 7 to  9 pounds  or  more,  could  have  sacs 
10  inches  long  weighing  1 V2  pounds.  Sea- 
food shop  owners  call  sets  of  that  size 
“jumbos”  or  “colossals.”  A customer 
may  pay  $6  or  $7  to  take  them  home. 

Bob  Veres,  who  owns  a seafood  shop  in 
Clinton,  NJ,  sells  between  800  and  1,000 
sets  of  roe  each  season,  which  extends 
from  late  December  to  mid-May.  “The  St. 
John’s  River  in  Florida  is  the  first  river  to 
produce  shad  roe  commercially,  usually 
around  late  December  when  the  fish  first 
enter  the  river,”  says  Veres.  “Then  the 


shad  travel  up  the  coast  and  the  goods 
come  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Chesapeake  Bay,  Delaware  Bay, 
Hudson  Bay  and  from  the  Connecticut 
River.  After  that  there’s  no  longer  much  of 
a market;  people  have  had  shad  roe  since 
December.” 


Choosing  shad  roe  from  a display  case 
is  like  picking  a vine-ripened  tomato:  The 
taste  is  best  when  the  eggs  are  at  the 
proper  stage  of  development.  “You  can 
only  tell  by  looking,”  Veres  says.  “Prime 
sets  contain  eggs  of  a uniform  size.  Sets 
with  eggs  that  are  very  small  are  underde- 
veloped and  may  taste  bitter.” 

Atkin,  who  selects  the  roe  he  serves  in 
his  restaurant,  says  the  sacs  “should  be 
virtually  odorless;  there  should  be  no  fishy 
smell  at  all,”  and,  he  adds,  “it  should 
look  fresh  and  it  shouldn’t  be  sticky;  it 
should  be  smooth.  And  it  should  have  a 
nice  color  to  it,  a golden  orange.” 

Anglers  who  harvest  their  own  shad  roe 
are  assured  of  freshness.  But  they,  too, 
must  take  precautions  to  ensure  that 
the  roe  arrives  from  fish  to  platter  in 
prime  shape. 

Timing 

The  first  item  a fisherman  must  know  is 
when  the  roe  will  be  good  to  eat  and  when 
it  won’t.  If  a roe  shad  is  caught  in  late 
May  or  early  June,  it’s  almost  certain  to 
be  in  its  spawning  stage;  the  eggs  will  be 
clear  and  enlarged  to  about  ’/s-inch  in 
diameter.  At  this  point  they  are  very  high 
in  fat  content  (they’re  always  somewhat 
high  in  cholesterol)  and  of  poor  eating 
quality.  If  a fisherman  sampling  shad  roe 
for  the  first  time  eats  ripe  eggs,  it’s  likely 
he’ll  never  consume  shad  roe  again. 

However,  if  a shad  is  caught  in  the  early 
to  mid  portion  of  the  run — early  April  to 
the  first  week  of  May — the  roe  should  be 
in  excellent  condition.  Joseph  Miller,  a 


U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologist 
who  coordinates  the  Delaware  River 
Anadromous  Fishery'  Cooperative  in  West 
Trenton,  NJ,  has  studied  shad  for  dec- 
ades. He  says  the  development  of  the  roe 
starts  when  the  fish  reaches  the  end  of  its 
life  in  saltwater. 

“Once  the  migration  begins,”  Miller  ex- 
plains, “the  shad’s  hormonal  system  is 
triggered  and  it  begins  the  development  of 
the  eggs.  It  varies  a lot  with  the  age  of  the 
female  and  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
The  warmer  the  water,  the  faster  the  eggs 
develop.  Eggs  somewhere  between  early 
immaturity  and  early  maturity  would  be 
the  best  to  eat.  Eggs  from  fish  caught 
around  the  Lambertville  area  should  be 
prime.” 

Roe  care 

Roe  that  stays  within  the  membrane- 
enclosed  sac  also  is  the  best  to  eat.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  fishermen  damage  the  sacs 
when  taking  them  from  a shad’s  body  cav- 
ity. The  right  way  to  extract  the  sacs  is  to 
make  an  incision  along  the  fish’s  flank, 
not  along  the  sharp-scaled  bottom  of  the 
shad  as  most  people  do;  that  way  there’s  a 
chance  the  thin  membrane  surrounding 
the  sacs  could  be  sliced,  causing  the  eggs 
to  ooze  out. 

A sharp  clam  knife,  rather  than  a 
pointy  fillet  knife,  should  be  used  to  ex- 
tract the  roe.  Hold  it  at  an  upward  angle 
and  puncture  the  soft  tissue  directly  be- 
hind one  of  the  pectoral  fins  (the  fins  lo- 
cated behind  the  shad’s  gill  plates). 
Applying  upward  pressure  (not  downward 
into  the  body  cavity  where  the  sacs  are  lo- 
cated), slide  the  knife  all  the  way  back  to 
the  anal  vent  and  cut  the  membrane  that 
connects  the  sack  to  the  body  cavity. 

To  ensure  a proper  cut,  reach  inside  the 
cavity  with  your  Fingers  to  stretch  the 
membrane;  then  cut  it.  Before  pulling  out 
the  sacs,  run  your  fingers  between  the  sacs 
and  the  body  cavity,  loosening  any  mem- 
brane that  isn’t  severed.  The  entire  process 
should  take  about  15  seconds,  and  if  done 
properly,  the  sacs  will  remain  attached  to 
each  other. 

The  final  step  is  to  squeeze  out  any  co- 
agulated blood  still  left  inside  the  large 
veins  on  top  of  the  sacs.  Put  the  sacs  un- 
der running  water  and  work  the  blood  out 
with  your  fingers.  This  step  can  be  avoided 
by  slitting  the  shad’s  gills  immediately  af- 
ter it’s  caught.  Bleeding  a freshly  caught 
fish  drains  the  blood  from  the  sacs  and 
gives  the  eggs  a golden  orange  color  and  a 
better  taste. 

Many  people  prepare  shad  roe  by  sau- 
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teing  the  sacs  in  butter  or  bacon  fat,  but 
others  allow  their  imaginations  to  run 
wild.  No  matter  what  the  preparation, 
though,  all  recipes  should  follow  a com- 
mon thread. 

“The  trick  is  to  get  fresh  roe,  to  cook  it 
fairly  soon  after  you  have  it,  and  to  com- 
plement the  flavor  of  it,”  says  Chef  Atkin. 
“And  it  doesn’t  hurt  to  have  it  slightly  un- 
dercooked, a little  pink  in  the  middle.” 

Bacon  is  the  most  common  comple- 
ment to  shad  roe  (it  goes  with  shad  roe  like 
butter  goes  with  bread),  but  a variety  of 
herbs  brings  out  the  roe’s  flavor  as  well. 
Rosemary  is  one,  thyme  another.  But  per- 
haps the  most  traditional  herb  used  in  roe 
cookery  is  sorrel,  whose  citrus-like  flavor 
enlivens  the  taste  of  the  eggs.  Many  cooks 
prepare  a bed  of  sorrel  and  place  the  roe 
on  top. 

Shad  roe  also  is  excellent  smoked,  and 
is  easily  prepared  for  the  smoking  process. 
A brining  solution  of  uniodized  salt  and 
water  (16  ounces  of  salt  to  64  ounces  of 
water)  is  mixed,  and  the  roe  is  soaked  for 
5 minutes  for  small  sacs  to  30  minutes  for 
sacs  of  one  pound  or  more.  The  sacs  are 
drained  for  30  minutes  and  then  smoked 
for  one  to  four  hours  (according  to  size)  at 
a temperature  of  90  degrees  F.  Hickory  or 
apple  wood,  or  a mixture,  can  be  used  to 
smoke  the  roe. 


Poached  roe 

Atkin’s  favorite  gourmet  recipes— 
poached  roe  with  shrimp  sauce,  and  sau- 
teed roe  with  bacon,  thyme,  and  cream 
sauce — are  actually  quite  easy  to  prepare. 

For  the  poached  recipe,  you’ll  need  a set 
of  fresh  roe;  water,  white  wine  and  fresh 
rosemary  sprigs  for  a fish  stock;  and  heavy 
cream,  com  starch  and  a handful  of  small 
shrimp  (cooked  and  peeled)  for  the  sauce. 

Start  by  making  the  fish  stock,  which 
requires  2 pints  of  water,  ’/2-pint  of  white 
wine  (any  white  wine  will  do)  and  a few 
sprigs  of  rosemary.  You  also  can  add  some 
oregano  or  a bay  leaf  to  the  stock.  Bring 
the  mixture  to  a boil  for  a minute  or  so, 
turn  the  heat  back  to  medium,  put  the 
sacs  of  roe  in  the  pan  and  cover  with  a lid. 

Cooking  time  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  roe  (never  parboil  roe  to  get  it 
started;  it  loses  its  taste),  but  eight  minutes 
should  allow  for  the  roe  to  be  thoroughly 
poached.  The  best  way  to  determine  if  the 
roe  is  cooked  is  simply  to  poke  it  with  a 
finger.  If  it  feels  solid,  it’s  probably  ready; 
if  not,  add  two  more  minutes  of  cook- 
ing time. 

When  the  roe  is  poached,  turn  off  the 
heat  and  pour  some  of  the  fish  stock  into 
another  pan,  where  it  will  be  used  as  part 
of  the  sauce.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  pan  con- 
taining the  poached  roe  covered.  Add 


about  one  cup  of  heavy  cream  to  the  fish 
stock  and  bring  the  mixture  to  a slow  sim- 
mer. Add  the  shrimp  and  a small  amount 
of  chopped  chives  or  scallions  if  you  wish. 
As  the  sauce  is  simmering,  add  a table- 
spoon of  com  starch  to  thicken  it;  stir  well 
with  a cooking  whisk. 

When  the  sauce  reaches  the  desired  con- 
sistency, take  the  roe  from  its  pan,  place  it 
on  a platter  and  drench  it  with  the  sauce. 
Vegetables  such  as  asparagus,  baby  car- 
rots, cauliflower,  zucchini  and  miniature 
sauteed  potato  balls  go  well  with  the  roe 
entree. 

Sauteed  roe 

Sauteed  roe  is  prepared  similarly.  You’ll 
need  a set  of  roe;  butter  (clarified  if  you 
have  it),  flour,  salt  and  pepper  to  prepare 
it;  and  fresh  thyme,  bacon  (smoked  if 
you  can  find  it),  and  heavy  cream  for 
the  sauce. 

Start  by  cutting  the  bacon  into  one-inch 
strips  and  frying  it  in  a separate  pan. 
While  the  bacon  is  frying,  take  the  sacs  of 
roe  and  dredge  them  in  flour,  adding  salt 
and  pepper  if  you  want.  The  flour  creates 
a seal  that  prevents  fat  from  seeping  into 
the  roe. 

Take  enough  clarified  butter  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  and  bring  it  to  a sizzle. 
Now  place  the  sacs  of  roe  in  the  pan  and 
cover  with  a lid.  Don’t  overheat  the  pan  or 
the  roe  will  begin  to  spit  (explode).  Once  a 
crust  forms  on  the  roe,  you  shouldn’t  have 
to  worry  about  the  roe  spitting.  If  you 
have  an  electric  range,  set  it  at  6 or  7 (on  a 
scale  of  10).  If  you  cook  with  gas,  keep 
your  flame  at  a medium  height. 

Meanwhile,  drain  the  fat  from  the  ba- 
con and  add  the  bacon  to  the  saute  pan. 
Also  add  a few  cut  sprigs  of  thyme,  a 
small  amount  of  chopped  chives,  and  a bit 
of  water  or  white  wine  to  make  a flavor- 
enhancing steam.  The  roe  should  be  sau- 
teed with  these  ingredients  for  about  2 V2 
or  3 minutes  on  each  side  (no  more  than  8 
minutes  total). 

To  make  the  sauce,  take  the  roe  out  of 
the  pan  and  set  it  on  a platter  (it  will  con- 
tinue to  cook  for  a few  minutes  even  after 
it’s  taken  off  the  heat).  To  the  mixture  of 
bacon  and  herbs  add  a cup  of  heavy 
cream,  bring  it  to  a quick  boil  and  then 
simmer  for  no  more  than  one  minute.  Mix 
the  sauce  with  a cooking  whisk  and  add 
com  starch  if  it  needs  thickening. 

That’s  it!  The  sauce  is  poured  over  the 
roe  and  you  have  an  entree  fit  for  a king— 
or  even  better,  a connoisseur  of  shad  roe. 

F*1 
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Trout  Flies:  The  Imitators 


Flies  throughout  the  year  can  consistently  catch  fish, 
especially  trout,  more  than  any  other  lure  or  live  bait. 
The  reason  is  that  they  can  be  tied  and  used  to 
imitate  almost  every  type  of  live  bait  that  exists,  and 
they  can  be  used  at  a time  when  the  bait  is  the  most 
common  part  of  a fish’s  diet.  The  key  to  good  trout 
fishing  is  to  know  which  kind  of  fly  to  use  and  when. 

Here  are  some  rules  to  follow  if  you’re  just  getting 
into  fly  fishing  and  want  to  select  some  flies  to  use. 


Nymphs 

The  younger  stages,  or  larval  forms,  of  aquatic 
insects  are  imitated  by  these  flies.  These  are  usually 
slightly  weighted  to  keep  them  under  the  water  where 
the  natural  forms  live.  They’re  meant  to  be  fished  by 
bouncing  them  along  or  raising  them  up  from  the 
bottom.  Try  patterns  with  brown,  gray,  dark  greens 
and  cream.  Try  sizes  from  18  to  2 with  most  of  them 
in  size  14  to  10. 


Dry  flies 

These  are  intended  to  float  and  imitate  adult 
insects.  Sizes  can  range  from  tiny  number  28  hooks 
to  large  number  2s.  For  starters,  have  a mix  of  some 
light  and  dark  patterns  in  a couple  of  sizes  each. 
Some  starter  patterns  you  should  try  are  the  Adams, 
ginger  quills,  dark  and  light  Cahills  and  some  pale 
sulphurs.  Some  suggested  sizes  are  16  to  10. 


Wet  flies 

These  imitate  adult  insects  that  have  sunk  beneath 
the  surface.  A dark  and  light  mix  is  a good  rule  to 
follow  here,  also.  Three  good  starter  patterns  are  an 
alder,  Coachman  and  blue  dun. 


Terrestrials 

Terrestrial  or  land-based  insects  also  come  in  fly 
patterns.  The  imitation  uses  of  these  flies  are  to  fool 
fish  into  thinking  they  are  black  ants,  red  ants, 
grasshoppers,  beetles  and  crickets.  A good  rule  here 
is  to  use  the  same  size  fly  as  the  actual  insect — small 
for  ants  and  larger  for  grasshoppers.  You  can  use 
them  three  different  ways — on  the  surface,  beneath 
the  surface  or  weighted  to  bounce  along  the  bottom. 


Bucktails  and  streamers 

If  you  want  to  imitate  minnows,  dace  and  shiners, 
try  these.  Bucktails  have  wings  made  of  hair  and 
streamers  use  feathers.  These  flies  are  tied  on  long- 
shanked  hooks.  The  best  sizes  are  16  through  12. 
Probably  the  most  popular  pattern  is  the  Muddler. 
Another  good  fly  is  the  marabou  streamer  in  black 
and  yellow,  all  black,  all  white  and  a combination  of 
black  and  white. 
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Feathered  Thieves 


w»fhen  visitors  tour  any  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
I/I  / Commission’s  14  fish  culture  stations,  they  can  see 
ml  ml  a well-kept,  efficiently  operated  fish  hatchery. 

In  many  cases  visitors  would  see  a hatchery  surrounded  by 
security  fencing  and  equipped  with  a variety  of  security  and 
water-flow  alarm  devices  designed  to  minimize  risks  to  fish  while 
the  hatchery  is  not  staffed  during  evening  and  early  morning 
hours.  At  other  hatcheries  a visitor  may  see  fish  culturists 
working  those  “night”  shifts  to  care  for  fish  and  keep  the 
hatchery  running  smoothly.  In  all  hatcheries,  visitors  would  see 
evidence  of  measures  taken  to  protect  fish  and  equipment  from 
natural  catastrophes,  mechanical  failures,  and  occasional 
attempts  at  theft. 

Theft?  Believe  it  or  not,  each  year  thousands  of  thieves 
descend  on  Fish  Commission  hatcheries  and  attempt  to  take 
fish.  Luckily,  very  few  of  these  “thieves”  are  the  two-legged, 
cut-through-the-fence,  grab-a-few-fish-and-run  type.  In  most 
cases,  those  “robbers”  are  eventually  tracked  down  and 


In  1987 , losses  in  the 
Commission's  hatchery  system  to 
fish-eating  birds  amounted  to 


apprehended,  and  normally  they  pay  dearly  for  their  “catch.” 
Far  more  numerous,  more  frequent,  and  certainly  more 
efficient  in  their  visits,  in  their  thefts  and  in  their  escape 
are  birds. 

In  1987  alone,  losses  in  the  Fish  Commission’s  hatchery 
system  to  fish-eating  birds  amounted  to  more  than  one  million 
fish  at  an  estimated  value  of  $451,065.  The  size,  skill,  and 
persistence  of  this  group  of  unlicensed  feathered  anglers  is  about 
as  diverse  as  the  group  of  us  that  buys  licenses  and  doesn’t  fish 
in  hatcheries. 

At  each  of  the  Fish  Commission’s  14  fish  culture  stations  we 
suffer  fish  losses  to  grackles,  black-crowned  night  herons,  green 
herons,  great  blue  herons,  kingfishers,  ospreys,  grebes,  gulls  and 
ducks.  Each  executes  the  theft  in  a unique  manner,  from  the 
small,  opportunistic  grackle  that  nabs  small  fish  along  pond 
screens  during  daylight  hours,  to  the  larger  herons  that  patiently 
survey  dining  opportunities  from  pond  walls  and  stalk  larger  fish 
from  dusk  to  dawn,  often  killing  or  wounding  more  fish  than 
they  can  consume.  The  more  majestic  osprey  glides  above  fish 
ponds  to  dive  discriminately  into  pond  waters  for  a large  catch 
and  a hasty  airborne  retreat. 

In  all  cases,  their  effect  on  hatchery 
fish  populations  is  devastating.  In  Cumberland  County 
alone,  where  the  Fish  Commission  has  two  large 
trout-producing  hatcheries  near  large  heron  nesting 


areas  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  1987  losses  were 
estimated  at  400,000  trout. 


more  than  one  million  fish  at  an 
estimated  value  of  $451,065. 


Birdseye  view  of  losses 

In  addition  to  the  immediate 
loss  in  fish  and  obvious  waste  in  angler  license 
fees  that  were  spent  to  raise  fish  eventually  lost  to  birds, 
there  are  other  indirect  costs  associated  with  predation  by 
birds.  To  offset  fish  losses  due  to  bird  “thefts,”  and  yet  ensure 
that  anglers  do  not  suffer  in  any  reduction  in  planned  fish 
stockings,  hatchery  managers  plan  for  anticipated  losses  to  birds. 
They  must  consider  holding  additional  brood  stock,  taking, 
fertilizing  and  incubating  additional  eggs,  and  rearing  additional 
fry  and  fingerling  fish  well  into  the  winter  months  when 
predation  by  birds  is  not  as  severe  a problem.  This  “padding” 
of  fish  production  numbers  means  extra  costs  to  anglers  in 
additional  fish  food,  additional  manpower,  additional  pumping 
and  aeration  of  water  in  overcrowded  ponds,  and  additional 
funds  spent  to  control  common  fish  diseases  that  often  occur 
when  the  environment  fish  are  raised  in  becomes  overcrowded 
and  deficient  in  oxygen. 

These  stressful  conditions  and  the  accompanying  outbreaks  of 
disease  are  often  compounded  by  the  pressure  of  the  birds 
themselves.  Birds  not  only  take  what  we  value  from  our  hatchery 
ponds,  but  they  often  leave  behind  “gifts”  we’re  not  crazy  about 
accepting — excrement,  droppings,  white- wash,  or  whatever 
moderately  pleasant  or  civilized  name  we  give  to  an  unpleasant 
substance.  These  deposits  are  often  rich  in  parasites  and  bacteria 
that  are  particularly  harmful  to  fish. 
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from  the  Sky 

Dragnet 


by  Dennis  C.  Ricker 


The  Fish  Commission,  other  states,  the  federal  hatchery 
system,  and  commercial  fish-rearing  businesses  have  tried  many 
methods  of  bird  control.  Not  too  many  years  ago  the  most 
effective  and  legal  method  of  control  was  shooting  feathered 
invaders.  Now,  because  of  federal  and  state  protection  of  many 
bird  species  and  a heightened  desire  of  most  folks  raising  fish  to 
do  so  without  harming  bird  populations,  that  method  of  control 
is  used  only  in  special  circumstances  under  regulated  permits. 

Other  methods  of  control,  all  tried  with  minimal  or  temp- 
orary success,  have  been  automatic  timed  explosions  (noise 
cannons),  alarm  or  distress  calls,  sirens,  strobe  lights,  water  spray 
devices,  predator  decoys,  assorted  reflective  or  high-illumination 
materials,  and  stringing  monofilament  line  over  ponds. 

The  most  effective  method  of  control  found  to  date  is  total 
coverage  of  earthen  and  concrete  fish-rearing  ponds  with 
lightweight  plastic  netting.  Total  enclosure  of  a fish-rearing  area, 
at  a sufficient  height  to  permit  use  of  trucks  and  other  large 
equipment  used  at  a hatchery,  is  not  an  inexpensive  solution  but 
one  that  offers  little  restriction  in  daily  operation  of  a hatchery 


and  100  percent  effectiveness  in  eliminating  predation,  while  not 
harming  bird  populations. 

Covering  individual  ponds  or  concrete  raceways  with  netting  at 
a height  that  permits  entry  only  by  a hatchery  fish  culturist  can 
be  less  expensive  and  equally  as  effective  in  control.  But  it  poses 
serious  operating  obstacles  because  of  the  frequent  need  to  feed 
fish,  clean  ponds,  move  fish,  and  perform  other  necessary  daily 
tasks  inside  the  protected  areas. 

The  Fish  Commission  seeks  economical  solutions  to  the 
growing  problem  of  fish  loss  to  bird  predation.  We  are 
conducting  experiments  with  five  different  types  of  bird 
exclosures  at  five  hatcheries  to  find  a solution  that  is  least  costly, 
is  most  effective,  and  that  minimizes  operating  problems. 

Failing  that,  we’re  going  to  nab  our  feathered  visitors  and 
insist  that  they  buy  fishing  licenses.  [pa] 


Dennis  C.  Ricker  is  chief  of  the  Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Division  of  Trout  Production. 


Covering  individual  ponds  and 
concrete  raceways  with  netting  is 
an  effective  control . But  it 
creates  problems  when  feeding 
fish  and  cleaning  ponds. 
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Successful  anglers  constantly  “read"  each  bit  of  water  and  study  It.  Their  great  skill  hinges  on  knowing . . . 


The  same  thinking  and  theory  prove  equally  valid  in  a 
lake,  pond,  river,  or  brook  as  they  do  in  a trout  stream. 
Whether  your  quarry  happens  to  be  trout,  largemouths, 
smallmouths,  northerns,  bluegills,  crappies,  chain  pick- 
erel, or  anything  else,  each  presentation  should  be  made 
with  a purpose. 

If  you  sat  next  to  Dr.  Robert  Bachman  in  a blind 
overlooking  a section  of  Spruce  Creek  as  he  did  his  de- 
finitive study  on  the  feeding  habits  of  brown  trout,  you 
would  probably  toss  out  most  of  the  time-tested 
“truths”  you  once  believed  so  fervently.  Every  trout 
within  view  maintains  a precise  position  that  Dr.  Bach- 
man calls  seats  in  a restaurant.  They  do  not  stray  from 
these  lies  and  they  feed  constantly  throughout  the  day 
even  in  the  middle  of  August  when  the  air  temperature 
tortures  observers.  Try  to  approach  them  cautiously  and 
they  have  scooted  to  a sanctuary  (which  is  always 
nearby)  before  you  can  get  within  casting  range.  More 
trout  are  caught  early  and  late  in  the  day  simply  because 
they  are  less  wary  in  marginal  light  and  you  can  get 
closer  to  them. 

One  can  speculate  that  these  feeding  characteristics  go 
beyond  brown  trout  and  probably  involve  many  differ- 
ent species.  No  animal  trying  to  exist  in  flowing  water 
can  afford  to  move  about  continuously  and  waste  pre- 
cious energy.  Smallmouths  in  a river  or  brook  select  a 
feeding  location  where  they  expend  a minimum  effort 
and  wait  for  food  to  come  to  them.  Rocks,  deadfalls,  and 


_George  Harvey’s  upstream  movements  were  unbelievably 
slow  but  expertly  calculated.  Methodically  he  eased  into 
position  to  cover  a very  specific  sector  of  Spruce  Creek. 
Each  cast  reached  out  30  to  40  feet.  Each  time,. the  fly 
landed  gently  on  the  water  with  measured  precision. 
There  was  no  wasted  effort  and  the  offering  seldom 
strayed  from  the  mark.  George  caught  and  released 
trout  that  morning  with  the  efficiency  of  a high-powered 
vacuum  cleaner.  Two  things  became  impressively  clear: 
there  were  more  trout  in  a small  stream  than  one  would 
suspect  and  the  ability  to  read  the  water  was  essential  to 
catching  those  fish.  • 

Anglers  frequently  present  a bait  or  lure  randomly 
rather  than  studying  the  signs.  Scientists  believe  that  wa- 
ter temperature  is  the  single  most  important  factor  deter- 
mining where  fish  will  be.  Few  of  us  ever  take  the  time 
to  put  a thermometer  in  the  water.  The  color  of  the 
water  offers  clues  to  its  depth,  while  the  surface  of  a 
stream  telegraphs  information  on  water  velocity.  To 
counter  competition,  nature  gives  each  species  a niche  of 
tolerances  and  preferences.  Knowing  these  and  learning 
where  to  look  for  the  critters  you  seek  are  critical. 


other  forms  of  structure  help  to  break  the  current  and  provide 
choice  spots  where  it’s  relatively  easy  to  hold.  Largemouths  in  a 
lake  or  pond  pick  their  ambush  points  carefully  and  patiently 
wait  for  a meal  to  come  within  range.  Recognizing  these  places 
holds  the  key  to  consistently  catching  fish. 

Zoning  ordinances 

Fish,  like  most  animals,  prefer  edges,  seams,  or  transitional 
zones.  A trout  usually  finds  it  comfortable  to  hold  in  slower 
water  that  shoulders  a faster  current.  The  increased  velocity  may 
be  only  a foot  away,  but  it  brings  food  at  a faster  rate.  If  the 
current  is  too  strong,  a fish  has  trouble  feeding  in  it  because  the 
force  of  the  water  will  push  it  several  feet  downstream  each  time 
it  moves  to  ingest  something.  Using  numbers  as  an  example,  a 
velocity  of  half  a foot  per  second  is  perfect  for  supplying 
oxygen.  Water  flowing  at  two  feet  per  second  would  make  an 
excellent  feeding  zone. 

Seasoned  anglers  study  the  water  before  they  begin  fishing.  As 
a rule,  the  darker  the  color,  the  deeper  the  water.  Depending  on 
the  bottom,  shallow  water  may  be  tan  and  the  channels  a darker 
brown.  They  could  be  light  green  and  dark  green.  The  outside 
bends  of  a brook,  creek,  stream,  or  river  are  deeper  than  the 
inside  bends  because  the  current  cuts  into  the  bank.  Some  spots 
look  great  to  the  untrained  eye,  but  they  seldom  hold  fish 
because  the  flow  is  too  swift.  If  there  are  obstructions  such  as 
rocks,  parts  of  trees,  outcropping  of  the  bank,  or  some  form  of 
structure,  fish  can  find  a haven. 

Seams  or  transitional  zones  make  ideal  habitat  for  stream  fish. 
They  will  be  right  on  the  edge  where  they  need  only  move  a few 
inches  to  take  natural  food.  Look  for  those  slick  spots  where  the 
water  seems  to  glide.  The  tails  of  pools  are  difficult  to  approach 
during  the  day,  but  they  hold  fish  because  the  water  funnels 
food  through  that  zone.  Pick  out  dead  spots  in  front  of  a rock 
or  behind  it.  If  the  water  totally  covers  the  rock  and  rages  over 
the  top,  there  probably  won’t  be  any  fish  behind  it  until  the 
current  starts  to  smooth  out. 

Search  for  food 

Finding  food  looms  as  an  encompassing  chore  for  most  fish 
throughout  their  lives  and  they  work  at  the  task  continuously. 
Seldom  do  they  ingest  enough  to  feel  sated  and  quit  entirely. 
Researchers  tell  us  that  a fish’s  metabolism  is  tied  into  water 
temperature  because  they’re  cold-blooded.  When  temperatures 
drop,  less  food  is  required  and  it  takes  much  longer  to  assimilate 
that  food.  Some  suggest  that  many  species  go  into  semi- 
hibernation  for  the  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  know 
those  stalwart  anglers  who  sally  forth  in  the  dead  of  winter  and 
report  surprising  catches. 

During  cold  weather  both  stream  and  lake  fish  tend  to  move 
into  deeper  water,  but  there  are  days  and  times  when  they  could 
venture  shallower  than  most  of  us  suspect.  Any  animal  must 
find  adequate  food,  avoid  predation,  and  survive  long  enough  to 
reproduce.  Those  are  the  basics  and  the  first  two  are  paramount 
to  catching  fish. 

No  matter  how  rich  in  forage  an  area  appears  to  be,  most 
creatures  must  work  very  hard  at  capturing  enough  food  to 
survive  and  grow.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  takes  energy  to  swim  and 
even  more  effort  to  counter  flowing  water. 

Let’s  climb  back  in  that  blind  with  Robert  Bachman  and 
watch  the  behavior  of  the  brown  trout  below.  A biologist  works 
his  way  through  the  woods  and  appears  at  a point  downstream 
of  the  fish.  As  he  starts  to  wade  across  Spruce  Creek,  every 


trout  within  view  senses  something  is  amiss  and  remains  on  the 
alert.  These  browns  continue  feeding,  but  they  are  much  more 
wary.  Trying  to  fool  one  with  a natural  bait  or  artificial  would 
prove  exceedingly  difficult. 

When  the  biologist  tried  to  approach  the  fish  as  quietly  as 
possible,  every  trout  headed  directly  for  a sanctuary.  There  was 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  fish  and  no  need  to  look  for  a 
place.  They  knew  exactly  where  to  go  and  didn’t  waste  a 
microsecond  getting  there.  Alerting  fish  to  our  presence  may 
very  well  be  the  real  reason  why  they  don’t  seem  to  be  feeding. 
That  holds  for  species  anywhere.  Bass  in  a lake  slink  deeper  into 
cover  when  they  feel  threatened  and  they  don’t  worry  about 
filling  their  bellies  until  the  danger  has  passed. 

Water  clarity  can  be  important  in  reading  the  signs.  Off-color 
water  or  streams  carrying  quantities  of  silt  may  not  offer  the 
potential  of  clearer  sections.  If  there  are  dingy  areas,  look  for 
fish  along  the  transitional  edge.  Picture  a feeder  brook  emptying 
into  a stream.  The  smaller  brook  may  be  dirty  and  you  can  see 
the  zone  where  the  waters  mix  below  the  junction.  Work  the 
clearer  sides  first.  Fish  love  to  hold  on  the  edge  of  anything  that 
is  different.  Before  you  give  up  and  move  on,  make  certain  that 
several  casts  have  landed  precisely  on  the  seam. 

Take  the  temperature 

Fish  can  detect  differences  in  temperature  less  than  a tenth  of 
a degree.  That  makes  a thermometer  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  a tackle  box  or  fly  vest.  Those  anglers  who  carry  it 
seldom  use  it  enough.  Checking  various  sections  of  a stream  or 
lake  will  prove  interesting  and  could  provide  some  important 
clues  on  where  the  fish  will  be.  This  instrument  is  particularly 
valuable  during  periods  of  temperature  extremes  such  as  summer 
and  winter. 

The  warmer  the  water  temperature,  the  more  oxygen  a fish 
requires  to  survive  and  those  needs  rise  dramatically.  If  a 
stream’s  temperature  reaches  the  mid-60s,  trout  are  feeling  the 
effects.  By  70  degrees,  the  fish  are  desperate.  You  can  bet  they 
are  going  to  forget  everything  but  the  need  to  find  cooler  and 
more  oxygenated  water.  If  there  are  underground  springs,  the 
fish  will  be  there.  Riffles,  falls,  and  turbulence  of  any  type  puts 
oxygen  in  the  water,  causing  fish  to  gather  at  those  places. 

In  the  winter  and  early  spring,  warmer  water  may  be  the 
attraction.  Those  same  underwater  springs  will  make  life  more 
comfortable  for  the  fish.  We  might  not  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  42  degrees  and  43  degrees  without  a 
thermometer,  but  a fish  certainly  can. 

Skilled  anglers  are  constantly  looking  for  signs.  They  read 
each  bit  of  water  carefully  and  study  it.  Movements  while 
wading  or  from  a boat  are  kept  to  a minimum.  The  only  reason 
for  moving  centers  on  putting  yourself  in  position  to  make  the 
next  cast.  Aboard  any  craft  or  on  the  stream,  silence  is  critical. 
Approach  slowly  and  methodically  so  you  don’t  alert  your 
quarry.  In  moving  water,  a fish  cannot  afford  to  move  very  far 
to  feed.  That  necessitates  precise  casting.  You  may  think  that 
you  are  in  the  payoff  zone,  but  a few  inches  can  spell  victory  or 
defeat. 

When  you  do  catch  a fish,  take  a moment  to  observe  the 
conditions  and  mark  the  spot.  Chances  are  that  another  fish  will 
move  in  there  before  the  next  time  you  fish.  More  important,  by 
studying  and  recording  your  successes,  you  begin  to  recognize 
the  signs  that  indicate  where  fish  should  be.  That  information 
adds  to  a mental  file  that  will  help  you  catch  more  fish  in  your 
favorite  waters  and  new  waters  as  well.  [77] 
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Strike  Indicators  on 
Opening  Day 

by  Jeff  Mulhollem 


The  first  day  of  trout  season  dawned 
along  Wallace  Run  near  Milesburg  in  Cen- 
tre County  last  April  much  the  way  it  did 
in  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania— cold  and 
windy,  with  blowing  snow  and  some  sleet. 

The  hardy  souls  clustered  around  the 
stream’s  holes,  dressed  more  like  Decem- 
ber deer  hunters  than  spring  anglers,  were 
getting  disgusted.  The  fish  were  apparently 
colder  than  the  fishermen,  moving  slug- 
gishly, ignoring  their  baits.  Nobody  was 
catching  anything. 

With  one  exception. 

A young  man  beside  a deep  pool  with  a 
slow  current  was  pulling  out  trout  one  af- 
ter another.  A foot-long  brook  trout,  a 
larger  brown,  another  brook  trout.  And 
he  seemed  accustomed  to  success,  calmly 
wrapping  the  fish  in  plastic,  seemingly  un- 
aware that  others  around  him  were  getting 
skunked.  And  that  just  irritated  the  locals 
even  more. 

“What’s  he  usin’?”  one  grizzled  old- 
timer  asked  a companion. 

“Worms,  just  like  you  are,”  the  other 
man  said.  “Mebbe  they  dumped  a couple 
buckets  in  that  hole.” 

“Naw,  I helped  them  stock.  There’s 
trout  all  through  here.” 

What  the  old  fishermen  neglected  to 
notice  knotted  on  the  young  man’s  line 
was  a 2-inch  piece  of  white  yam,  about 
three  feet  above  his  hook  and  split  shot. 
The  young  man  was  using  it  as  a strike 
indicator,  and  on  this  frigid,  blustery 
morning,  it  was  making  all  the  difference. 

You  can  score  more  on  opening  day  and 
early  in  the  season  (left)  if  you  use  a 
strike  indicator.  In  cold  water,  trout  are 
sluggish.  Strike  indicators  let  you  miss 
fewer  trout,  waste  less  bait  and  hook  fish 
more  securely,  but  not  deeply.  This  lets 
you  release  more  trout. 
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Jeff  Mulhollem 


Most  of  the  bait  fishermen  casting  mto 
productive  spots  on  Wallace  Run  were  get- 
ting bites  that  morning.  But  only  one  con- 
sistently knew  when  a trout  was  mouthing 
his  offerings  and  managed  to  hook  fish. 

“Strike  indicators?  With  bait?  Come 
on!”  I can  just  about  hear  the  cynical  re- 
marks. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fly 
fishermen  who  use  indicators  to  detect 
takes  when  dead-drifting  nymphs.  But 
most  anglers  have  never  seen  them  used 
with  bait.  “Trout”  you  say,  “always  hit 
bait  hard  enough  to  tell  when  a fish  is 
working.” 

Not  so. 

Particularly  in  very  cold  water  typically 
encountered  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
When  trout  are  sluggish,  strike  indicators 
can  help  you  catch  more  fish.  They  will 
help  you  miss  fewer  trout,  waste  less  bait, 
hook  fish  more  securely  and  spend  less 
time  digging  out  hooks  from  the  throats 
and  gills  of  fish. 

Best  of  all,  because  using  strike  indica- 
tors with  bait  results  in  more  lip-hooked 
trout,  you  will  be  able  to  release  more  fish 
unharmed.  Studies  have  shown  that  more 
than  half  of  all  salmonids  hooked  on  bait 
die  after  release,  even  by  careful,  well- 
meaning  anglers.  What  this  means  is  that 
deeply  hooked  trout  generally  die. 

I have  no  proof  other  than  my  experi- 
ence, but  I would  bet  a graphite  spinning 
rod  that  is  using  indicators  with  bait  re- 
duces trout  mortality. 

1 | 


The  easiest  strike 
indicators  to  use  are 
homemade  small, 
brightly  painted  cork 
spheres  with  a hole 
drilled  through  the 
center  for  the  line. 
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Indicators  can  really  be  a boon  for  an- 
glers who  often  use  small  baits  that  trout 
take  gently,  like  sunken  crickets,  meal- 
worms, live  nymphs  and  insects  like  the 
ones  you  find  under  a rotting  stream- 
side  log. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  strike  indicators. 
The  most  convenient  are  the  fluorescent- 
painted,  stick-on,  foam  models  made  for 
fly  fishing  available  from  mail-order 
houses. 

But  they  can’t  be  adjusted.  Once  they 
are  stuck  on  your  line,  they’re  stuck.  And 
when  you  remove  them,  they  often  leave 
an  aggravating  gob  of  stick ’em  on  the 
monofilament. 

Yam— in  any  bright  color  like  yellow, 
white,  or  pink — is  inexpensive  and  easy  to 
use.  Just  knot  a short  length  on  by  tying 
an  overhand  knot  in  the  monofilament. 

The  easiest  to  adjust  variety  of  indica- 
tors are  small,  brightly  painted,  home- 
made, cork  spheres  with  a hole  drilled 
through  the  center  for  the  line  and  a piece 
of  toothpick  wedged  in  to  keep  the  line 
from  slipping.  Adjustability  is  important  if 
you  are  alternating  between  fishing  deep 
holes  and  riffles. 

Whichever  kind  of  indicator  you 
choose,  and  whatever  kind  of  bait  on  the 
hook,  there’s  no  mystery  about  using 
them.  They  help  you  see  what’s  happen- 
ing. Attach  it  to  your  line  where  it  will  be 
at  or  near  the  surface  as  it  drifts,  with 
your  bait  bouncing  along  the  bottom. 
And  when  it  stops,  hesitates,  jumps  up- 
stream or  to  the  side,  strike. 

You  might  be  surprised  on  opening  day. 

[pa] 


The  author  fooled  this  nice  trout  using  a strike  indicator.  Indicators  can  be  a boon  to 
anglers  who  often  use  small  baits  that  trout  take  gently,  like  crickets,  mealworms, 
nymphs  and  other  insects. 
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Angling  Ethics 

^ and  the 

Golden  Kule 

by  Jim  Bashline 


“Any  stupid  blankety-blank  idiot  could  see  that  fish  were  rising 
right  in  front  of  me  and  this  moron  wades  smack  into  the 
middle  of  the  pool  and  casts  a musky-size  lure  across  my  fly 
line.  So  help  me,  I considered  sluggin’  the  guy,  but  he  just 
grinned  and  had  the  nerve  to  ask  me  how  the  fishin’  was.  I just 
reeled  in  and  went  home.  There  ought  to  be  a law  or  sumthin’.” 

This  outburst  took  place  last  summer  in  a tackle  shop  where  I 
hang  out  on  dull  days.  The  offended  angler  was  really  steamed 
and  I could  understand  his  anger.  I had  experienced  similar 
happenings  and  so  have  all  of  us  with  a few  fishing  seasons  on 
our  old  calendars.  Eventually,  we  hope,  the  uninformed  novice 
will  learn  that  throwing  large  surface  lures  at  rising  trout  won’t 
produce  any  more  fish  than  will  tossing  dry  flies  at  a hungry 
muskellunge. 

If  he  sticks  with  it,  the  beginning  angler  will  come  to  know 
that  fishing  is  not  the  simpleminded  sport  that  “outsiders”  think 
it  is.  The  fishing  curmudgeons  among  us  also  hope  that 
experience  will  bring  about  a deeper  understanding  of  our  sport 
and  a sense  of  ethics. 

Angling  for  any  fish  species  can  be  very  basic  or  as 
complicated  as  one  would  like  to  make  it.  And  it  becomes  more 
so  each  year.  New  methods,  new  tackle  and  new  horizons  as 
anglers  learn  more  are  continually  adding  refinements  and 
different  approaches  to  this  simple  sport.  You  can  usually  predict 
the  arrival  of  budding  anglers  when  you  hear  them  say 
something  like,  “Wow,  I didn’t  know  there  was  so  much  to  this 
fishing  thing.  All  the  lures,  flies,  different  kinds  of  rods  and  reels 
and  everything.  This  is  really  interesting.”  Indeed  it  is. 

During  the  hasty  years  of  youth,  learning  how  to  catch  more 
and  bigger  fish  is  the  major  goal,  but  most  anglers  who  grow  up 
with  the  sport  tend  to  develop  an  ethical  code  of  their  own. 
Where  they  fish,  for  which  species  and  the  type  of  tackle  they 
choose  are  variables,  but  their  codes  are  patterned  after  a 
common  blueprint.  It’s  the  well-tested  Golden  Rule. 

The  “ethics  of  angling’5  undoubtedly 
sounds  terribly  lofty  to  some,  and 
frankly,  it  may  be.  Perhaps  a better 
choice  of  words  would  be 
“good  manners.” 


Time  teaches  the  growing  angler  that  decent  conduct  on  streams 
and  lakes  means  better  fishing  and  better-quality  experiences  for 
those  who  share  the  water  with  them.  Today’s  angling  scene 
includes  a different  blend  of  participants.  The  kids  and  the 
“old-timers”  are  there,  as  they’ve  always  been,  but  there’s  a new 
sort  of  entry-level  group.  It’s  the  fledgling  fishermen  between  25 
and  45  years  of  age,  who  decided  (yesterday)  to  become  anglers, 
instantly,  if  not  sooner. 

No,  as  a crusty  rod  holder  who’s  been  stalking  Pennsylvania 
waters  for  nearly  a half  century,  I’m  not  going  to  rail  against 
this  wave  of  beginners.  Sure,  I’ve  got  to  share  the  water  with 
more  license  buyers,  but  these  people  also  represent  additional 
allies  in  our  never-ending  battle  to  conserve,  maintain  and  add 
to  the  total  fishing  resource.  I fervently  believe  that  the  defense 
of  clean  water  is  not  vice  and  anglers  should  try  to  enlist  all  the 
help  they  can  find. 

And  so  . . . before  the  word  begins  to  fade  from  our 
vocabularies,  let’s  cheer  for  the  yuppies  who  have  recently 
embraced  fishing  as  an  “in”  activity.  But  they  also  need  some 
advice  on  angling  ethics.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  paternalistic, 

I’d  like  to  insert  some  guidelines  into  their  shiny  tackle  boxes 
and  unsoiled  vests. 

It  shouldn’t  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  litterbug  message,  but 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  beginning  adult  anglers  need 
reminding.  No  one  else  enjoys  seeing  someone’s  personal  junk 
on  stream  banks,  lake  shore  or  floating  by  as  one  wades.  If  a 
lunch  bag,  cigarette  pack  or  leader  package  is  too  heavy  to  carry 
to  the  nearest  disposal  area,  don’t  bring  it  at  all.  Littering  is  not 
merely  unsightly— it’s  unethical  as  well.  And  it’s  illegal. 

The  “ethics  of  angling”  undoubtedly  sounds  terribly  lofty  to 
some,  and  frankly,  it  may  be.  Perhaps  a better  choice  of  words 
would  be  “good  manners.”  A large  share  of  the  new  crop  of 
anglers  is  attracted  to  fly  fishing,  so  a large  number  of  beginner 
sins  are  committed  while  wearing  waders.  In  most  cases,  it  isn’t 
that  the  novice  is  trying  to  be  annoying,  he  simply  doesn’t  have 
a clue  about  what  he’s  doing  wrong. 

Picking  up  on  the  episode  mentioned  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  wading  noisily  to  a spot  three  feet  away  from  another 
angler,  who  is  obviously  casting  intently,  is  poor  form.  If  the 
pool  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  additional  fishermen, 
move  to  the  downstream  side  to  avoid  spooking  the  fish  the 
other  guy  might  be  casting  to. 

If  observation  proves  that  the  first  angler  on  the  pool  is 
fishing  downstream,  begin  your  casting  on  the  upstream  side. 
And  don’t  wade  into  the  pool  like  a herd  of  charging  buffalo 
sending  a wake  from  bank  to  bank.  Slow,  gentle  wading 
frightens  fewer  fish  and  annoys  fewer  anglers. 
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A beginning  fly  fisherman  can  learn  a lot  by  watching  an 
accomplished  veteran.  If  you  see  someone  catch  a fish  from  a 
particular  spot,  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  make  your  first  cast 
across  his  line.  Wait  and  watch  for  another  10  minutes.  Pay 
attention  to  where  he’s  casting  and  study  his  technique.  With 
few  exceptions,  experienced  fly  fishermen  don’t  mind  being 
watched  if  a discreet  throat-clearing  announces  your  presence. 

But  it  isn’t  polite  to  ask  flatly,  “Waddya  gettin’  ‘em  on?”  A 
far  better  approach  would  be  to  make  the  observation,  “It  sure 
looks  like  you’ve  got  the  right  pattern  today.”  Such  an  opening 
usually  brings  some  worthwhile  information  and  perhaps  a 
sample  of  what  the  successful  angler  is  using. 


If  the  pool  approached  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
extra  anglers,  move  up  or  downstream  to  another  location.  Yeah, 
I know  it’s  a free  country  and  all  that,  but  on  streams  open  to 
the  public  there  is  an  unwritten  “law”  that  states:  This  part- 
icular spot  is  mine  until  I choose  to  give  it  up.  Respect  this  law 
and  you’ll  discover  that  others  will,  too. 

Where  the  regulations  require  the  return  of  fish  under  or  over 
a certain  length  or  on  fish-for-fun  waters,  make  a strong  effort 
to  learn  how  to  handle  the  returnees  properly.  Sure,  we’ve  all 
had  to  discover  how  to  do  a lot  of  things,  but  improper  hand- 
ling of  released  fish  marks  the  beginner  like  no  other 
indiscretion.  Watch  how  others  do  it  and  feel  no  embarrassment 
in  asking  one  of  the  stream  “sages”  to  show  you  how. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  you  ask  another  angler  to  give 
a fish  to  you  if  it  appears  that  he’s  going  to  release  it.  Many  fly 
fishermen  establish  their  own  creel  and  size  limits  that  far  exceed 
legal  requirements.  That’s  one  of  the  great  features  of  angling. 
We  can  set  our  own  standards  or  ethics  and  feel  quite  noble 
about  it. 

If  two  or  three  anglers  are  fishing  together,  the  proper 
procedure  is  to  take  turns  in  being  the  first  to  “work”  a 
particular  stretch  of  water.  Yes,  there  is  some  luck  involved  in 
angling  and  a large  measure  of  skill,  but  the  first  fly,  bait  or  lure 
to  pass  through  a pool  on  any  given  day  stands  a better  chance 
of  scoring. 

When  fishing  from  a boat,  charging  into  a quiet  cove  and 
destroying  the  fishing  for  one  who  is  already  there  is  just  like 
wading  in  front  of  the  stream  angler.  A good  rule  of  thumb  is  to 


stay  far  enough  away  from  another  boat  to  prevent  the  residue 
of  your  wake  from  beating  a tattoo  on  the  hull.  It  is  his  spot 
and  his  next  cast  might  produce  the  trophy  he’s  stalking  ...  if 
you  don’t  louse  it  up.  You’ll  have  your  chance  another  time. 

If  the  lake  or  pond  at  hand  is  small  and  there  are  many  boats 
about,  move  into  the  fleet  using  oars  or  your  electric  motor  and 
space  yourself  discreetly. 

When  several  boats  are  trolling  in  a chosen  area,  the  ultimate 
boo-boo  is  cutting  too  tightly  behind  another  craft.  If  you’re 
under  power  you’ll  probably  saw  off  the  trolled  lines  with  your 
prop.  Some  slobs  have  been  known  to  do  this  on  purpose  (and 
should  be  horsewhipped),  but  most  of  the  time  it’s  an  accident 
or  inattention.  In  tight  areas  with  many  boats  around,  troll  with 
the  flow  or  directly  opposite,  never  at  perpendicular-like  angles. 

Waiting  your  turn  at  launching  areas  and  assisting  others  who 
may  be  having  some  mechanical  or  nautical  problems  is  simply 
good  manners  and  practiced  by  the  majority  of  boating  anglers. 
But  those  new  to  the  sport  need  quiet  counseling,  not  screaming 
like  some  Marine  recruit.  The  treatment  and  advice  they  receive 
from  others  will  become  the  style  they  use  when  they  become 
old  “sages.” 

The  slightest  bit  of  “winking”  at  the  rules  and  regulations  is 
not  only  personally  unethical  (as  well  as  illegal),  but  places  one’s 
companions  in  an  uncomfortable  situation.  Forcing  a friend  to 
become  an  accomplice  to  your  fish  law  violation  is  a serious 
unethical  act.  It  would  seem  the  unwilling  witness  has  two 
choices:  Keep  his  lips  buttoned  or  become  a squealer. 

I think  there’s  a third  choice.  Advise  the  about-to-be  violator 
that  you  choose  not  to  be  a part  of  the  act  and  that  if  he  insists 
on  going  through  with  it  you’ll  find  another  fishing  companion. 

Ethical  angling  behavior  should  not  be  a mask  that’s  slipped  on 
from  time  to  time  when  others  are  watching.  Actually,  when 
others  are  watching  is  the  easiest  time  for  all  anglers  to  do  a bit 
of  proper  posturing.  It’s  those  times  when  one  is  alone  or  thinks 
he  is  that  true  ethics  are  showcased. 

Several  years  ago,  as  I fished  a small  tributary  of  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  I rounded  a bend  and  saw  an  old  angler  wading 
behind  a huge  brown  trout  that  was  grounded  on  a shallow 
riffle.  The  fish  was  apparently  attempting  to  move  upstream  for 
spawning.  The  autumn  season  had  barely  arrived,  but  this 
trophy-sized  fish  had  come  from  the  lake  a bit  early. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  the  grizzled  angler  was  trying  to  grab 
the  trout.  As  I silently  watched  it  was  soon  obvious  that  he  was 
coaxing  the  fish  with  his  landing  net  in  an  effort  to  guide  it  into 
the  next  pool.  Finally,  when  the  fish  began  to  flounder  in  less 
than  two  inches  of  water,  the  old  man  reached  down  and  gently 
lifted  it  with  both  hands  into  deeper  water.  He  watched  the  fish 
vanish  into  the  depths  and  then,  with  great  effort,  pulled  himself 
to  a standing  position  by  leaning  on  his  wading  staff. 

“Hey,  that  was  some  trout.” 

Startled,  he  turned  and  smiled,  “Well,  yes,  it  sure  was.  The 
biggest  one  I’ve  seen  in  this  creek  for  30  years.  Fact  is,  I gave 
some  thought  to  just  scooping  it  up  in  the  landing  net 
and ” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you?” 

The  old-timer  smiled  broadly  and  patted  his  chest.  “That  big 
trout  is  a healthy  spawner  and  this  is  sort  of  my  home  stream. 
With  some  luck,  I may  have  a chance  to  fish  for  its  offspring. 
And  besides,  carrying  that  big  dead  fish  home  without  having 
hooked  it  fairly  just  wouldn’t  be  right  . . . now  would  it?” 

No,  it  wasn’t.  The  defense  testimony  for  ethics  rests.  E! 
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Bob  Chandler 


Fishing  has  greatly  changed  for  Pennsylva- 
nia’s Lake  Erie  anglers.  In  1978,  most  an- 
glers used  downriggers  and  caught  coho 
and  chinook  salmon.  Back  then,  some  10 
years  ago  was  a year  to  remember,  espe- 
cially for  coho.  By  the  end  of  August  the 
Lake  Erie  coho  were  weighing  eight  to  10 
pounds  on  the  average  and  several  up  to  15 
pounds  were  caught.  Chinook  fishing  was 
never  consistent,  but  a few  big  kings  were 
caught  over  20  pounds  and  several  teeners 
were  landed. 

In  the  last  few  years,  coho  and  chinook 
were  still  caught,  but  walleye  and  steelhead 
became  the  primary  quest  of  most  anglers. 
Pennsylvania  anglers  now  have  real  brag- 
ging rights  about  the  “Walleye  Capital  of 
the  World.”  For  years  Ohio’s  Lake  Erie 
has  been  advertised  as  the  best  walleye 
fishing  and  few  knowledgeable  anglers 
would  dispute  their  claim. 

Now,  Lake  Erie  still  should  be  known 
for  its  great  walleye  fishing,  but  it  centers 
about  160  miles  east  of  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio.  In  1988,  more  walleye  over  six 
pounds  were  caught  near  Erie  than  most 
probably  have  ever  been  caught  any  place 
before.  The  year  1987  was  great  walleye 
fishing,  but  1988  was  much  better  and 
1989  should  be  even  hotter.  The  “Walleye 
Capital  of  the  World’s”  center  moved  to 
the  44  miles  of  water  in  and  around  Erie. 

Trolling  is  the  primary  way  that  Lake 
Erie  anglers  catch  most  of  the  larger  fish. 
The  anglers  who  fish  Pennsylvania’s  Lake 
Erie  have  just  in  the  last  14  years  turned 
into  the  best  producers  in  fishing.  Tackle 
manufacturers  have  created  new  equip- 
ment from  their  experiences.  Most  the  lure 
manufacturers  have  visited  Erie  and  fished 
with  some  of  the  more  famous  anglers. 
Walleye,  smallmouth  bass,  coho,  chinook, 
steelhead,  lake  trout  and  brown  trout  are 
all  common  while  using  some  form  of 
trolling  method. 

Flatlining 

One  method  of  trolling  is  called  flatlin- 
ing. Your  lure  is  either  tied  directly  to  the 
line  or  a snap  is  used  to  attach  the  lure.  I 
prefer  a snap,  but  never  a swivel  unless  a 
spinnerbait  is  used.  Mostly  lighter  pound- 
test  is  used,  as  small  a diameter  as  is  safe 
for  the  size  fish  you  might  catch.  Lately  I 
have  increased  my  preference  to  10-pound 
test  only  because  of  the  larger  fish.  Five 
years  ago,  6-pound  test  and  occasion- 
ally 8-pound  test  would  have  been  more 
sensible. 

Few  6-  to  10-pound  walleye  break  a 6- 


pound-test  premium  line  that’s  well  cared 
for,  but  an  8-  to  15-pound  steelhead  will 
break  off  too  often.  Sometimes  I go  to  a 
line  as  heavy  as  17-pound  test  in  the  fall. 

One  of  my  fishing  buddies  landed  20 
steelhead  on  October  12,  1987.  He  is  a 
charter  captain  who  really  gave  his  cus- 
tomers a fishing  experience  to  remember. 
He  was  using  a 14-pound-test  line  and  very 
small  shallow-running  lures.  His  lures  were 
running  about  3 to  5 feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Had  he  used  6-pound  test  his  lures 
would  have  run  8 to  10  feet  deep.  The 
larger-diameter  line  has  more  resistance 
and  causes  the  lure  to  run  higher.  The  cap- 
tain told  me  they  had  14-pound-test  line 
broken  that  day,  so  6-pound  test  would 
not  have  been  as  difficult. 

Flatlining  with  just  four  rods  out  can  be 
all  you  need  when  fishing  water  30  feet 
deep  or  more  shallow.  The  deeper  deep- 
running lures  bounce  bottom  at  30  feet 
when  using  6-pound-test  line.  Using  10- 
pound  test,  a well-tuned  lure  can  still 
run  near  the  bottom  in  28  feet  of  water. 
The  larger  the  diameter  line,  the  higher  the 
lure  runs. 

My  idea  of  a great  flatline  trolling  pat- 
tern is  two  rigs  with  6-pound-test  line  and 
two  rigs  with  10-pound-test  line.  Flatlining 
for  smallmouth  bass  and  walleye  is  most 
effective  in  water  from  8 to  15  feet  deep  in 
early  morning  and  late  evening.  The 
smallmouth  and  walleye  are  usually  in 
closer  to  shore  when  the  light  is  dim. 
Move  to  deeper  water  as  the  sun  gets 
higher.  Sometimes  on  cloudy  days  the 
walleye  can  be  taken  all  day  in  water  30 
feet  deep  or  as  shallow  as  eight  feet.  More 
often  they  move  to  deeper  water  if  the 
lighter  sky  becomes  prevalent. 

In  late  fall,  from  after  September  15  un- 
til about  October  30,  the  flatlining  in  close 
changes  to  fishing  for  steelhead  and 
salmon.  Most  of  us  prefer  to  use  the  same 
trolling  techniques  but  with  much  heavier 
line.  Up  until  last  year,  12-pound  test  was 
the  most  popular,  but  in  1989  more 
anglers  will  probably  troll  with  14-  and 
17-pound-test  line.  The  chances  of  con- 
necting with  a 15-pound  steelhead  are  bet- 
ter than  good.  Ten-pound  steelies  are  an 
everyday  occurrence.  Salmon  from  the 
king  family  may  weigh  around  30  pounds. 

Planer  boards 

We  may  run  flatlines  way  out  deep,  say 
in  water  80  feet  deep.  For  more  of  a cover- 
age, planer  boards  are  used.  Over  the  last 
three  years  most  boats  have  a port  side 
and  starboard  side  planer  board  running 
out  about  150  feet.  This  means  that  if  you 


have  an  8-foot-wide  boat  plus  150  feet  left 
and  150  right,  your  lures  are  covering  a 
308-foot-wide  area.  Sometimes  a two- 
ounce  in-line  sinker  is  used  about  four  feet 
in  front  of  the  deeper  diving  lure.  These 
weighted  lures  should  all  be  run  on  the 
same  side.  Three  rod  holders,  three  rods, 
three  reels  and  three  deeper  divers  with 
sinkers  all  would  be  out  on  the  port  side. 

On  the  starboard  side,  use  another  three 
of  everything  but  with  no  sinkers.  With 
the  sinkers,  a well-tuned  deeper  deep  diver 
plug  will  run  as  deep  as  35  feet  using  10- 
pound-test  small-diameter  line.  Without 
the  in-line  sinkers,  the  same  lure  will  run 
from  25  feet  to  28  feet  deep. 

Planer  boards  have  become  very  pro- 
ductive. Just  a few  years  ago  they  were 
more  trouble  than  they  were  w'orth.  Still, 
on  rough-weather  high-wave-action  days 
they  are  not  practical. 

Releases  hold  the  line  and  most  boats 
carry  10  or  12  for  each  side  of  the  boat. 
They  clip  over  the  line  to  the  planer  boards 
and  run  out  as  far  as  the  angler  likes. 
Three  on  each  side  at  one  time  can  be 
used,  but  remember  that  two  lines  per  an- 
gler is  the  law.  So  you  must  have  three  an- 
glers with  licenses  if  you  have  six  lines  out 
trolling.  When  your  line  pulling  a lure  re- 
leases, I hope  you  will  land  a nice  fish,  but 
after  that  experience  you  simply  move  the 
other  two  lures  out  closer  to  the  board  and 
put  the  new  line  on  another  release  and  it 
becomes  the  closer  line  to  the  boat.  Planer 
boards  take  a little  bit  of  on-the-boat 
training.  I have  taught  most  methods  of 
fishing,  but  I learned  from  several  charter 
boat  captains  how  to  use  them.  They  are 
really  great  to  use  and  after  a few  times 
out  the  results  are  excellent. 

Metal  lines  are  far  from  new  to  anglers, 
but  Lake  Erie  anglers  have  given  them  new 
life.  I enjoy  using  them  even  though  they 
are  a pain.  If  your  steel  line  gets  a kink,  it 
should  be  replaced.  Be  careful  and  reel 
evenly — no  twists  or  kinks  at  any  time. 

Tie  a solid  ring  on  the  end  of  the  steel 
line  with  a bread  wrapper  twist  and  then  a 
five-  or  six-foot  leader  of  10-pound-test 
monofilament  line.  The  rest  is  all  the 
same.  You  will  learn  how  many  feet  of  line 
have  be  to  out  to  reach  the  depth  you 
desire. 

Using  a Daiwa  27H  reel  I let  back  line 
over  and  back  25  times  on  a full  spool  to 
reach  a depth  of  around  42  feet,  pulling  a 
crankbait.  The  same  lure  on  10-pound-test 
monofilament  let  back  the  same  25  times 
would  run  about  28  feet  deep. 

The  lure  manufacturers  have  been  very 
quick  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
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deeper  deep-trolling  lures.  Pennsylvania 
Lake  Erie  anglers  have  pioneered  the  use 
of  trolling  the  so-called  alphabet  lures. 

Diving  planers  such  as  Pink  Ladies, 
Deep  Sixes,  and  Dipsey  Divers  are  very 
handy  for  an  angler  on  a smaller  budget. 
The  Dipsey  Divers  can  be  set  manually  to 


run  out  to  the  left  or  right.  They  also  dive 
deeper  the  more  you  let  them  back  behind 
and  away  from  the  boat.  I really  enjoy  us- 
ing them.  They  can  be  set  to  release  deep 
diving  lures  by  a tension  control. 

Sometimes  a fish  strikes  and  doesn’t  re- 
lease, but  that  is  also  the  way  with  planer 
board  releases  and  even  downrigger  re- 
leases. I usually  drag  several  walleye  on  all 
methods  every  trip  out.  It  is  wise  to  check 
your  lines  often  to  be  most  effective.  For 
example,  if  you  go  through  a school  of 
fish  with  10  lures  out  and  catch  four  wall- 
eye, I would  almost  bet  you  are  dragging  a 
couple  more  that  did  not  release  from  the 
planer  board  releases  or  the  downrigger 
releases. 

The  Pink  Ladies  and  Deep  Sixes  only 
go  down.  They  are  great  to  run  straight 
back  behind  the  boat.  An  angler  could 
run  a Dipsey  Diver  straight,  too,  but  they 
are  adjustable  to  run  left  or  right  primar- 
ily. A left-running  Dipsey  out  150  feet,  two 
Pink  Ladies  running  straight  behind  the 
boat  and  a Dipsey  set  to  run  right  out  150 
feet  will  cover  a 300-foot  troll. 

Downriggers 

Downriggers  are  so  versatile  that  the 
Lake  Erie  anglers  can  do  about  anything 
with  them.  Most  of  the  larger  boats  use 
four  downriggers  across  the  back  of  the 
boat.  Using  stackers  10  feet  up  from  the 
cannonball  where  the  main  release  is,  a 
boat  has  eight  lines  possible.  The  outside 
rigger  arms  are  usually  four  feet  long. 
Turned  outward  on  an  eight-foot-wide 
boat  stern  and  four  feet  off  port  and  four 
feet  off  starboard,  you  have  a 16-foot-wide 
spread. 

Your  fishing  line  fastens  on  a release 
and  when  a fish  takes  your  lure,  you  fight 
it  on  your  normal  tackle.  This  is  a magnif- 
icent way  to  catch  fish.  You  can  put  your 
lures  down  and  run  them  through  wher- 


ever the  fish  finder  tells  you  the  fish  are. 
Depth  is  very  important  in  Lake  Erie 
fishing — usually  the  fish  will  strike  if  you 
can  put  a lure  near  them. 

Plugs  are  almost  always  used  on 
flatlines,  metal  lines  and  planer  boards, 
but  spoons  are  very  effective  from 


downriggers.  One  charter  captain  and  his 
customers  caught  43  walleye  in  one  hour 
and  30  minutes  using  only  spoons  in  Au- 
gust of  1988.  These  fish  must  have  aver- 
aged four  and  five  pounds  and  they  lost 
several  more.  Only  six  spoons  caught  all 
these  fish,  but  the  captain  told  me  he 
probably  could  have  used  anything.  He 
said  his  wish  was  that  ever  angler  could 
have  this  experience. 

Walleye  and  steelhead  stories  are  as 
many  as  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  Presque 
Isle  beaches.  I have  always  caught  my 
share  of  walleye,  but  now  thousands  of 
anglers  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  good 
old  boys.  It  used  to  be  that  10  percent  of 
the  anglers  caught  90  percent  of  the  fish. 
Now  it  seems  that  everybody  is  an  expert. 
The  Fire  Tiger  plugs  that  Erie  anglers 
made  famous  are  just  a so-so  favorite.  The 
rainbow  trout  finish  that  I thought  was 
just  another  pretty  bait  has  become  a 
superstar.  We  figured  out  that  the  walleye 
have  acquired  a taste  for  fingerling  trout 
and  salmon.  I cut  open  a seven-pound 
walleye  caught  one  night  after  dark  while 
fishing  near  the  mouth  of  Trout  Run.  This 
hungry  fellow  had  caught  and  eaten  16 
rainbow  trout  from  five  to  six  inches  long. 
They  had  been  stocked  just  a few  hours 
before  by  a local  trout  co-op.  As  I exam- 
ined the  late  supper  of  the  walleye,  my 
thoughts  ran  back  to  the  nay-sayers  of  the 
early  1970s.  Several  anglers  were  afraid  the 
coho  and  chinook  were  eating  the  perch 
and  walleye.  This  was  probably  true,  but 
the  opposite  was  a proven  fact. 

The  early  summer  of  1989  should  be  a 
walleye  and  steelhead  bonanza.  Sometime 
in  late  May  or  early  June  these  great 
sportfish  will  be  feeding  very  close  to  the 
mouths  of  the  tributary  streams.  When 
the  weather  is  warm  in  June,  July,  August 
and  September,  the  boaters  will  use  all  the 
methods  above  to  catch  limits  of  both  spe- 


cies. Late  September,  October  and  even 
some  days  in  November  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  will  be  taken  more  than  walleye. 
A combination  of  these  methods  will  be 
used.  Flatlining  with  planer  boards  will 
rule  the  day. 

The  fall  fishing  can  be  extra  special  be- 
cause most  anglers  put  their  boats  in,  say, 
after  Labor  Day.  More  anglers  every  year 
are  learning  that  some  special  fishing  can 
be  had  at  least  through  October.  My  favor- 
ite time  to  catch  steelhead  is  early  and 
middle  October.  Remember  my  captain 
friend  and  his  experience  on  October  12, 
1987.  I doubt  if  many  anglers  have  ever 
seen  20  large  steelhead  on  one  trip.  Most 
of  us  are  thrilled  to  catch  a few  steelies 
over  8 pounds.  Another  friend  killed  five 
steelies  that  weighed  a total  of  67  pounds. 
Can  you  believe  that  he  threw  back  several 
other  assorted  salmon  and  trout?  One  was 
a 27-inch  palomino  that  must  have 
weighed  near  eight  pounds! 

The  Erie  Times  Morning  News  has  a 
weekly  contest  and  never  have  so  many  9- 
to  12-pound  walleye  been  photographed. 
One  gentleman  caught  a walleye  near  13 
pounds  to  win  a Lake  Erie  walleye  tourna- 
ment. I must  admit  he  took  his  prize  from 
New  York  waters,  but  several  anglers  on 
Lake  Erie  fish  the  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Canadian  waters.  Bear  in  mind  that  a sep- 
arate fishing  license  is  required  for  each  ju- 
risdiction. For  years  I bought  all  three 
non-resident  licenses  plus  my  Pennsylvania 
resident  license.  Altogether  I pay  over  $70 
for  these  licenses  and  do  so  happily. 

The  walleye  are  out  between  five  to 
eight  miles  off  the  Erie  shoreline.  Believe  it 
or  not,  they  usually  can  be  caught  in  a 
two-mile-wide  area.  From  the  Ohio  line  to 
the  west  and  across  all  44  Pennsylvania 
miles  to  the  New  York  line  to  the  east, 
walleye  are  thick.  They  may  be  in  water  40 
feet  deep  or  80  feet  deep.  Sometimes  they 
are  right  on  the  bottom,  but  most  often 
they  are  suspended,  feeding  on  schools  of 
baitfish.  Where  there  is  bait  there  will  be 
some  sportfish  ready  to  eat  them.  Smelt 
and  shad  are  the  primary  bait  they  follow, 
but  all  smaller  fish  of  any  species  are  sub- 
ject to  be  dinner  for  any  larger  fish. 

Pennsylvania’s  small  44  miles  must  be 
some  of  the  most  exciting  fishing  grounds 
in  the  world.  No  place  I know  can  offer 
better  smallmouth,  walleye,  perch,  steel- 
head, musky  and  salmon  fishing  in  the 
same  connected  waters.  Do  yourself  a fa- 
vor, book  a fishing  trip  on  the  Great  Lake. 
Contact  the  Erie  Area  Tourist  and  Con- 
vention Bureau,  Inc.,  1006  State  Street, 
Erie,  PA  16501.  Phone:  8 14-454-7 19 l.F*3 


Pennsylvania's  Lake  Erie  waters  hold  some  of 
the  most  exciting  fishing  in  the  world . No  place 
I know  can  offer  better  smallmouth  bass , 
walleye , perch , steelhead , salmon  and  musky 

action  in  the  same  waterway 
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Regulation  Roundup 

Commission  Seeks  Public 
Comment  on  Trout/Salmon  Stamp 

by  Dennis  T.  Guise 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  proposed  several  new  regula- 
tions at  its  January  meeting.  All  of  the  proposed  regulations  are 
slated  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1990,  if  approved  by  the  Fish 
Commission  at  an  upcoming  meeting. 

The  Fish  Commission  seeks  public  comment  on  a proposed 
regulation  on  trout/salmon  permits.  If  adopted  on  final  rulemak- 
ing, this  proposal  will  require  anglers  who  fish  for  trout  or  salmon 
to  purchase  a $5  annual  trout/salmon  permit,  to  be  issued  in  the 
form  of  a stamp,  and  affix  it  to  their  fishing  licenses. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  trout  and  salmon  program  is  the  most 
expensive  single  program  administered  by  the  Commission.  The 
direct  costs  of  our  propagation  efforts  are  about  $5  million  per 
year,  and  the  overall  coldwater  fisheries  management  and  protec- 
tion program  accounts  for  expenditures  of  additional  millions  of 
dollars.  The  protection  and  management  of  trout  and  salmon  con- 
sume a great  deal  of  the  Commission’s  money  and  attention. 

The  angler  who  fishes  for  trout  and  salmon  pays  exactly  the 
same  for  a fishing  license  as  do  those  who  fish  for  other  species. 
The  unique  demands  of  the  trout/salmon  program  now  require 
the  Commission  to  consider  imposition  of  a special  permit  so  that 
the  proceeds  can  be  used  to  ensure  continued  proper  protection 
and  management  of  these  fish  in  the  context  of  the  highly  popular 
recreational  fishing  program. 

Most  other  states  have  recognized  that  trout/salmon  programs 
require  special  management  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  general 
license  buyer  to  bear  all  the  costs  of  the  program.  Thirty-three 
states  issue  special  species  stamps,  and  nearly  all  states  with  trout/ 
salmon  programs  comparable  to  Pennsylvania’s  issue  such  stamps. 
Many  of  our  neighboring  states  issue  trout  and/or  salmon  stamps. 

The  proposed  trout/salmon  permit  regulation  requires  all  per- 
sons who  hold  an  annual  fishing  license  (resident  or  nonresident) 
to  purchase  a $5  trout/salmon  permit  to  fish  for  trout  or  salmon. 
Persons  exempt  from  fishing  license  requirements  (such  as  those 
under  age  16  and  certain  disabled  individuals)  would  be  exempt 
from  the  trout/salmon  stamp. 


Persons  who  purchased  senior  resident  lifetime  licenses  before 
the  effective  date  would  also  be  exempt  from  the  trout/salmon 
permit  requirement.  Persons  who  purchase  senior  resident  lifetime 
fishing  licenses  after  the  effective  date  of  the  program  and  who 
desire  to  fish  for  trout  or  salmon  would  be  required  to  purchase  a 
trout/salmon  stamp  only  once  and  affix  it  to  their  lifetime  li- 
censes. A lifetime  license  with  a trout/salmon  stamp  affixed  would 
be  valid  for  fishing  for  trout/salmon  for  the  life  of  the  licensee. 

The  trout/salmon  stamp  concept  has  been  discussed  by  anglers 
for  several  years.  By  proposing  this  regulation,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion seeks  public  input  about  this  concept.  The  trout/salmon  per- 
mit will  obviously  affect  many  trout/salmon  anglers.  Because  of 
this,  the  Commission  will  conduct  five  public  hearings  at  various 
locations  throughout  the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving public  comment.  The  dates,  times  and  places  of  the  public 
hearings  will  be  announced  in  the  future.  The  Commission  tenta- 
tively plans  to  hold  hearings  in  Reading,  Lewistown,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Greensburg  and  Meadville. 

The  other  three  proposed  regulation  changes  are  minor.  The 
Commission  proposes  to  add  a new  regulation  on  the  sale  of 
mounted  fish.  The  new  regulation  makes  it  clear  that  the  statutory- 
prohibition  against  the  sale  of  certain  fish  does  not  apply  to  the 
sale  of  mounted  fish. 

The  Commission  also  proposes  to  change  the  dates  when  refuge 
areas  (formerly  called  “wired  areas”)  are  open  to  public  fishing. 
Under  current  regulations,  refuge  areas  are  closed  to  all  fishing 
except  from  the  day  after  Labor  day  until  the  last  day  of  February 
of  following  year.  The  proposed  change  would  open  these  areas  to 
fishing  on  June  15,  instead  of  the  day  after  Labor  Day. 

The  Commission  proposes  to  impose  a maximum  size  limit  of 
eight  inches  on  alewife  and  blueback  herring  on  Elk  Creek  (Big 
Elk  Creek),  Chester  County.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion is  to  protect  spawning  river  herring  and  alewife.  Under  the 
proposal,  it  is  acceptable  to  take  river  herring  and  alewife  less  than 
8 inches  in  length,  but  prohibited  to  take  these  fish  if  they  are  8 
inches  in  length  or  larger. 

The  Fish  Commission  wants  to  know  what  you  think  about 
these  proposed  regulations.  If  you  have  comments  or  suggestions 
about  the  proposed  trout/salmon  stamp  program  or  any  of  the 
other  proposed  regulations,  send  them  to:  Regulations,  Executive 
Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1673. 

The  Fish  Commission  plans  to  consider  final  adoption  of  these 
regulations  at  a spring  meeting,  and  any  comments,  objections  or 
suggestions  received  before  the  meeting  will  be  forwarded  to  all 
members  of  the  Commission  for  their  review  and  consideration. 

Dennis  T.  Guise  is  the  Fish  Commission  chief  counsel. 
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Angler 

Volumes  Available 

A limited  number  of  bound  copies  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  Volume  57  (January 
1988  through  December  1988)  are  availa- 
ble. They  contain  the  year’s  12  issues 
and  are  hardbound  in  black  with 
gold-colored  inscription. 

These  bound  volumes  are  offered  on  a 


first -come  first-served  basis.  Each  is  availa- 
ble for  $23  for  current  paid  subscribers 
and  $29  for  nonsubscribers.  Include  your 
account  number  with  your  order.  This 
number  appears  directly  above  your  name 
on  the  magazine  mailing  label. 

Make  checks  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  send  orders  to:  An- 
gler Circulation,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 


Anglers 

Notebook 


o 


o 


o 


Make  sure  that  proper  tension  is  applied 
when  loading  new  monofilament  on  a reel. 

Too  little  tension  leaves  loops  and  overlapping 
coils;  too  much  tension  packs  the  line  too 
tightly. 

Spinners  are  best  fished  upstream  and 
across  the  current.  Cast  at  a diagonal  toward 
the  opposite  shore  and  reel  it  back  at  the 
same  rate  it’s  being  tumbled  by  the  current. 

Always  wet  your  hands  before  handling  a 
fish,  especially  a smooth-scaled  trout,  that 
you  plan  to  release.  Wet  hands  remove  less  of 
the  natural  coating  that  protects  a fish’s  skin. 

If  opening  day  crowds  distress  you,  search 
out  a backwoods  beaver  pond  before  the  trout 
inaugural.  The  fish  may  not  be  big,  but  the 
action  can  be  fantastic — especially  if  you  and 
a friend  are  the  only  ones  there. 

The  first  American  shad  of  the  season  is 
usually  caught  in  the  Delaware  River  about  a 
week  to  10  days  before  the  trout  season 
opener.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  trout 
season  they’re  in  the  Bucks  and  Northampton 
County  waters  and  by  month’s  end  will  be 
making  appearances  in  the  Poconos. 

Small  shad  darts  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  But  early  season  shad  anglers  know 
that  several  splitshot  are  needed  to  get  the 
lead  lure  deep  in  the  high,  fast-flowing  water. 


Most  fly  fishermen  agree  that  dark  flies 
generally  work  best  in  the  early  spring;  lighter 
flies  later  in  the  season. 


Suckers  are  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  kings  in 
spring.  Although  they’re  bony,  sucker  flesh  is 
white,  firm,  flaky  and  sweet  when  taken  from 
cold  water.  Skinned  and  boiled,  the  meat 
makes  an  excellent  base  for  fish  cakes. 


If  you’re  fishing  with  minnows,  gradually 
replace  the  water  in  the  bucket  with  water 
from  the  stream  or  lake  when  you  arrive  at 
your  fishing  site.  Minnows  that  are  subjected 
to  quick  temperature  changes  often  die,  or  if 
on  the  end  of  a hook,  become  lethargic  and 
impart  little  action  if  the  temperature  change 
is  too  rapid. 

If  your  line  goes  slack  after  a solid  strike, 
don’t  relax.  Often  it  indicates  that  the  fish  is 
moving  toward  you  and  quick  reeling,  to 
regain  tension,  is  in  order. 

A common  trout  fishing  mistake  is  to  use  a 
bait  hook  that’s  too  large.  Most  anglers  agree 
that  a size  6 or  8 hook  is  ideal  for  catching 
stream  trout. 

illustration  — Rose  Boegh 
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Notes 

FROM  THE 

STREAMS 

Arthuritis 

Our  legislative  liaison  recently  received  a 
letter  forwarded  to  us  by  a representative 
from  Butler  County.  A constituent  of  his 
wrote  to  complain  about  the  poor  fishing 
at  Lake  Arthur  in  Moraine  State  Park. 
The  distraught  angler  said  that  the  lake 
was  a biological  desert,  and  as  one  would 
expect  he  wanted  more  fish  stocked. 

I am  formerly  that  region’s  area  fish- 
eries manager,  and  after  spending  14  years 
surveying  the  lake  and  recommending  fin- 
gerling  warmwater  stockings  of  various 
species,  I knew  the  lake  was  one  of  the 
better  warmwater  fisheries  in  the  state. 
With  a little  more  investigation,  I got  a 
better  idea  of  just  how  good  it  is. 

A computer  printout  of  all  the  citation- 
sized fish  caught  in  Pennsylvania  in  1988 
indicated  that  1,587  fish  were  recorded.  Of 
that  number,  171  came  from  Lake  Arthur, 
which  is  almost  11  percent  of  all  the  larger 
fish  caught  in  Pennsylvania  in  1988.  Only 
one  other  water  in  the  state  surpassed 
Lake  Arthur  in  recorded  citation  fish  and 
that  was  Lake  Erie  with  360,  70  of  which 
were  trout,  steelhead  or  salmon. 

I hope  we  can  convince  the  angler  who 
complained  about  the  Lake  Arthur  fishing 
that  the  fishing  is  good  and  that  he  should 
consider  his  fishing  tactics. — C.  Blake 
Weirich,  resource  education  specialist,  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  Information 

Allegheny  River  rubber  fish 

On  October  1,  1988,  at  approximately  2 
p.m.,  John  Bohonak,  Sr.,  and  his  son, 
John  Jr.,  were  fishing  the  mouth  of  Cow- 
anshannock  Creek  on  the  Allegheny  River 
in  Armstrong  County  when  he  thought  he 
had  gotten  snagged  on  the  river  bottom. 
John  Sr.  slowly  began  to  pull  in  the  snag. 
After  a three-  or  four-minute  “fight,”  the 
snag  surfaced.  It  was  the  ugliest  fish  they 
had  ever  seen,  with  great  big  yellow  eyes,  a 
huge  mouth  and  several  pointed  teeth.  Af- 
ter finally  boating  this  “fish,”  they  discov- 
ered it  was  made  of  rubber!  The  fish 
measured  18  V2  inches  long,  17  V2  inches 
girth  and  weighed  approximately  15 
pounds. 


After  the  initial  shock  wore  off,  there 
was  much  theorizing  on  where  this  “fish” 
originated  and  if  there  were  anymore  of  its 
kind  in  the  river. 

We  believe  it  is  the  first  Allegheny  River 
“rubber  fish”  ever  caught.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  John  Sr.  “caught”  this  fish  on  a 
shiner  legally  hooked  in  the  mouth  using 
six-pound-test  line,  a graphite  rod  and  an 
open-faced  spinning  reel.  Hopefully  this 
will  be  the  last  of  this  “already  mounted” 
Allegheny  rubber  fish  to  be  caught  in 
Armstrong  County. — WCO  Emil  J.  Sveta- 
Inor,  Armstrong  County 


Allegheny  River  rubber  fish 

TU  baffles  trout 

Many  highway  culverts  that  were  con- 
structed in  the  past  unfortunately  trans- 
port the  waterway  in  a “sheet-flow” 
manner.  The  presence  of  two  such  culverts 
on  an  excellent  wild  brown  trout  stream 
bothered  members  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited.  With  cooper- 
ation from  the  Fish  Commission,  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources, 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  a local 
township,  the  Valley  Forge  Chapter  ob- 
tained permission  and  the  necessary  per- 
mits to  install  baffles  within  the  culverts. 
The  chapter  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica (this  was  an  Eagle  Scout  project)  an- 
chored 26  hardwood  baffles  onto  the 
concrete  floors  with  hand-held  star  drills 
and  expansion  bolts. 


The  Fish  Commission  conducted  an 
electrofishing  spot  check  of  the  culverts  a 
few  months  after  project  completion  and 
found  numerous  young-of-the-year  (2-to 
4-inch)  trout.  Not  only  do  the  baffles  al- 
low aquatic  life  to  migrate  through  the  cul- 
verts, but  they  are  also  providing  juvenile 
trout  habitat.  It  is  always  a good  feeling  to 
observe  people  and  organizations  working 
together  toward  the  protection,  conserva- 
tion, and  enhancement  of  our  aquatic  nat- 
ural resources. — David  Spotts,  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  Division  of  Environmental  Serv- 
ices, Bellefonte,  PA 

One  that  didn’t  get  away 

On  January  3,  1989,  Joe  Matlak  (a.k.a. 
Coho  Joe)  went  fishing  at  the  Walnut 
Creek  Access.  He  needed  to  move  some  of 
the  floating  ice  so  that  he  had  room  to 
fish.  One  thing  led  to  another  and  Coho 
Joe  fell  in.  Lucky  for  Joe,  one  of  the  regu- 
lars, Clarence  doth,  was  near  and  he  was 
able  to  grab  Joe  and  hang  on.  Several 
other  fishermen  in  the  area  dropped  their 
rods  and  went  to  assist  Clarence  in  trying 
to  pull  Joe  out  of  the  water. 

At  about  this  time  I arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  after  securing  the  Commission- 
issued  rescue  bag  from  the  state  vehicle,  I 
was  able  to  get  the  line  under  Joe’s  arms. 
Pulling  on  the  line  around  Joe  we  were 
able  to  land  what  must  surely  be  the  larg- 
est “coho”  ever  taken  out  of  the  Walnut 
Creek  Basin  (195  pounds). 

This  story  points  out  that  during  the 
winter,  the  cautious  fisherman  always  goes 
with  a buddy.  “Cold  water  kills”  is  more 
than  just  a slogan. 

A special  “thank  you”  to  Clarence 
doth,  Frank  and  Greg  Pietras,  Tim  Ha- 
jnik  and  Benny  Gradler  for  their  quick 
action.  This  was  one  big  one  we  didn’t 
want  to  let  get  away. — WCO  Frank  Pa  rise, 
Erie  County 

Crash-diver  observed 

Last  April  on  the  Delaware  River  during 
a shad  fishing  trip,  I glanced  upstream  to 
my  left.  Some  30  yards  away  an  osprey 
hovered  above  the  river,  level  with  the  tree- 
tops.  A moment  later,  the  aviary  747 
crouched  and  plummeted  to  the  water. 
The  splash  was  so  great,  it  seemed  as  if 
someone  had  dropped  a refrigerator  off  a 
bridge.  The  sudden  commotion  turned 
every  angler’s  head  in  the  half-dozen  hud- 
dled boats.  Sure  enough,  the  osprey  em- 
erged from  the  river  with  a fish  Happing  in 
its  talons. — Art  Michaels,  editor,  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler 
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30  Years  of  Progress 
at  Risk? 

During  the  past  30  years  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous growth  in  Pennsylvania  fishing  and 
boating  interest.  Fishing  license  sales  have  in- 
creased from  less  than  700,000  to  more  than 
1.1  million,  an  increase  of  70  percent.  Power- 
boating registrations  have  skyrocketed  from 

57.000  registered  boats  in  1957  to  nearly 

270.000  today,  an  increase  of  more  than  340 
percent.  The  Commission’s  environmental 
protection,  conservation  and  enhancement 
efforts  have  expanded  greatly  from  a small 
habitat  improvement  effort  to  a statewide 
program  involving  all  Commission  personnel 
and  hundreds  of  volunteers. 

Population  growth  within  the  Common- 
wealth during  the  30-year  period  has  been 
relatively  stable,  which  demonstrates  that 
each  year  a higher  percentage  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s residents  are  becoming  involved  in  the 
fishing  and  boating  programs  conducted  by 
the  Commission.  This  phenomenon  is  not 
unique  to  Pennsylvania.  But  this  rate  of 
growth  in  a state  with  a stable  population  is 
unique. 

The  major  reason  Pennsylvania’s  fishing 
and  boating  programs  have  been  so  success- 
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Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


ful  is  the  foresight  shown  by  the  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  by 
the  professional  staff  who  have  served  during 
this  period.  The  Commission  and  staff 
working  together  as  a team  predicted  these 
periods  of  increased  public  interest  and 
growth,  and  they  have  wisely  planned  their 
programs  to  provide  additional  fishing  and 
boating  recreational  opportunities. 

An  active  acquisition  and  development 
program  has  provided  new  fish  culture  capa- 
bilities and  increased  public  access  to  our  wa- 
terways. The  creation  of  a sound  fisheries 
management  and  research  program  and  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  leading  fish  culture 
programs  in  the  United  States  have  given 
Pennsylvania  an  excellent  fisheries  program. 
Expansion  and  implementation  of  a highly 
trained  and  qualified  field  staff  of  conserva- 
tion officers,  and  development  of  a highly 
skilled  group  of  boating  administrative  and 
educational  and  informational  staff  mem- 
bers to  direct  the  fast-growing  boating  pro- 
gram have  placed  Pennsylvania  among  the 
nation’s  leaders. 

Another  important  ingredient  was  the  de- 
velopment of  education-information,  admin- 
istration, maintenance,  engineering  and 
other  necessary  support  functions. 

During  this  period  of  rapid  expansion,  the 
Commission  again  and  again  demonstrated 
its  frugality  and  efficient  handling  of  its  fis- 
cal affairs.  Sound  fiscal  management  has  al- 
lowed it  to  serve  the  public  in  exceptional 
fashion,  while  keeping  the  cost  of  fishing 
and  powerboating  fees  lower.  The  size  of  the 
permanent  Commission  staff  during  this 
same  30-year  period  has  increased  from  260 
to  418,  a moderate  increase  considering  the 
vastly  expanded  scope  of  the  programs  and 
services  provided  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

A major  contributor  to  the  Commission’s 
success  was  also  the  wise  use  of  the  limited 
funds  available  to  the  agency  through  the 
Project  70  land  acquisition  program  and  the 
Project  500  development  fund. 

Today  the  Commission  maintains  a lim- 
ited fishing  and  boating  access  development 
acquisition  and  development  effort,  and  a 
greatly  reduced  fish  culture  station  improve- 
ment program.  But  there  have  been  no  ma- 
jor hatchery  improvement  projects 
undertaken  since  the  Project  500  funding 
program  ended  in  mid- 1983.  During  the  past 
half-dozen  years  the  Commission  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  demands  placed 
on  the  program  by  new  fishermen  and  boat- 
ers. It  has  been  forced  to  reduce  many  of  its 
research,  development  and  major  facility  and 
equipment  improvement  efforts  because 
available  revenue  has  been  continuously 
eroded  by  inflation.  Program  leaders  have 
identified  many  areas  where  Commission 
programs  are  losing  ground  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  levels  of  public  service,  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  expand  our  efforts  in  areas  of 
greatest  public  need. 


The  Commission  is  pleased  with  these  suc- 
cesses and  the  fact  that  many  Pennsylvania 
residents  are  enjoying  fishing  and  boating. 
The  interest  is  also  providing  significant  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  Commonwealth.  A re- 
cent study  shows  that  Pennsylvania 
fishermen  spend  more  than  $770  million  an- 
nually, which  generates  more  than  $55  mil- 
lion in  state  sales  and  income  tax  revenues. 

However,  the  success  of  these  programs  is 
also  drawing  an  increased  level  of  interest 
from  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly. 
The  173rd  Legislative  Session  began  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1989,  and  to  date,  four  Senate  and 
seven  House  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
amend  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  Eight  of  the 
proposals  could  have  significant  financial  im- 
pact on  the  Commission. 

The  only  bill  among  this  group  proposing 
to  aid  the  Commission’s  revenue  status  is 
House  Bill  643,  which,  if  approved,  would 
give  the  Commission  regulatory  authority  to 
fix  annually  the  fees  to  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected for  all  licenses  and  permits.  If 
adopted,  however,  strong  legislative  budget- 
ary and  audit  controls  could  be  mandated. 

House  bill  650  is  a Commission  initiative 
that  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Code,  including  an  updated  fine  and 
penalty  structure  and  allowing  for  multiple- 
year  boat  registrations.  Another  Commission 
initiative  (House  bill  790)  is  a capital  im- 
provement authorization  bill.  If  approved,  it 
will  permit  acquisition  of  the  Elk  Creek 
property  on  Lake  Erie,  if  negotiations  are 
successful,  and  implement  initial  planning 
for  future  development  of  several  badly 
needed  fish  culture  station  improvements,  in- 
cluding updated  waste  collection  and  treat- 
ment facilities  at  four  locations. 

At  least  six  other  bills  that  apply  to  the 
Commission  have  been  introduced,  and 
more  than  17  other  bills  of  direct  interest  to 
the  agency’s  programs  are  active.  It  appears 
this  could  be  the  most  active  legislative  ses- 
sion the  Commission,  the  aquatic  resources 
and  the  sportsmen  have  ever  experienced. 

On  April  11,  the  long-awaited  final  report 
on  the  legislative  study  on  the  feasibility  of 
combining  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  was  released.  The  study  clearly 
demonstrated  a high  level  of  public  accept- 
ance for  the  present  Commission  structure 
and  its  programs.  The  report  shows  that 
some  savings  could  be  made,  but  that  merger 
would  also  incur  some  additional  costs.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  reports  that  legislation 
will  be  introduced  to  merge  the  two  agencies 
regardless  of  the  study  results. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that 
now  is  the  time  for  Pennsylvania  fishermen 
and  boaters  to  join  and  vigorously  support 
the  Commission’s  efforts  to  maintain  an  in- 
dependent status  and  provide  progressive 
public  services.  Tell  your  legislators  how  you 
feel.  The  future  of  fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania  depends  on  your  actions. 
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Perkiomen  Creek 

by  Ed  Jaworowski 


The  “Perk,”  located  in  Montgomery  County,  provides  some  of 
the  fastest  action  available  to  anglers  living  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area.  I’m  not  necessarily  talking  about  trophy 
fishing.  To  be  sure,  Perkiomen  Creek  has  been  yielding  muskies 
for  over  20  years  and  nice  smallmouths  a lot  longer,  but  treasure 
holes  where  these  lurk  are  guarded  secrets  among  Perkiomen 
regulars.  I’m  talking  about  numbers  and  variety,  and  my 
recommendation  stems  from  the  stream’s  value  as  a nearby 
warmwater  fishery  for  residents  of  the  state’s  densely  populated 
southeast  corner. 

Now,  1 know  you’ve  heard  the  term  “underfished”  applied  to 
a lot  of  waters,  but  it  is  particularly  apt  for  the  Perkiomen. 
When  you  can  fish  a few  hours  almost  any  day  from  May 
through  July,  and  even  into  the  doldrums  of  August,  close  to 
home,  catch  25  to  75  fish  and  see  only  a handful  of  other 
people  fishing,  I consider  the  stream  underfished.  I take  a lot  of 
“exotic”  fishing  trips  but  spend  a good  deal  of  my  spring  and 
summer  days  wading  the  Perk. 


Variety 

This  stream  was  made  for  light  tackle  fishing,  and  the  variety 
is  wonderful  in  the  Perk’s  riffles — smallmouths,  redbreast 
sunfish,  rock  bass,  carp,  some  crappies,  a few  largemouths  and 
the  occasional  musky  just  to  keep  you  on  your  toes.  If  you  plan 
to  visit  the  stream  for  the  first  time,  concentrate  your  efforts  on 
the  smallmouths  and  sunfish.  They  are  most  numerous  and 
provide  most  of  the  action. 

The  bass  generally  are  not  large,  partly  due  to  the  absence  of 
suitable  habitat  and  the  heavy  harvest  of  legal-sized  fish.  The 
smallies  run  from  about  7 or  8 up  to  about  14  inches,  the  size 
of  average  stocked  trout.  Larger  fish  are  available,  but  a 15-inch 
smallmouth  is  a trophy  in  these  waters. 

The  sunfish  compete  with  the  bass;  they’re  consistently  nice 
size  and  very  aggressive.  During  the  hour  or  two  before  dark,  a 
dozen  or  two  will  readily  fall  prey  to  rubber  spiders  and  popping 
bugs.  During  the  day  they  take  the  same  lures  the  bass  grab. 

The  rock  bass  congregate  in  the  shallows  along  the  shore  and 
before  their  spawning  in  late  May  and  early  June,  large  numbers 
can  be  found  in  mere  inches  of  water. 

Small,  brightly  colored  streamers  ensure  jolting  strikes  from 
the  red-eyes.  Twice  on  recent  trips,  the  largest  fish  I caught  were 
largemouth  bass.  They  are  not  numerous  but  often  run  a pound 
or  more. 


Muskies  have  been  stocked  in  the  Perkiomen  since  1963.  Near 
Green  Lane,  just  upstream  from  Schwenksville  and  at  the 
junction  with  the  Schuylkill  River  are  popular  areas  with  musky 
fishermen,  but  most  large  pools  harbor  a trophy  or  two. 

The  Perkiomen  fishery  is  consistent  from  the  Green  Lane 
Reservoir,  an  814-acre  impoundment  built  in  the  late  1950s  by 
the  backup  of  an  86-foot-high  dam,  throughout  its  20-mile 
length  to  its  confluence  with  the  Schuylkill  River  near  Valley 
Forge.  The  creek  flows  due  south  between  these  two  points.  Its 
width  varies  from  about  40  to  more  than  100  feet.  You  can 
conveniently  reach  the  stream  from  northwest  Philadelphia, 
Norristown,  Lansdale  or  Phoenixville.  Routes  422,  73,  63, 
running  east-west,  all  cross  Route  29,  which  runs  north-south, 
paralleling  the  stream  for  most  of  its  length. 

The  towns  of  Green  Lane,  Perkiomenville,  Schwenksville, 
Collegeville  and  Oaks  are  all  good  points  to  strike  for.  Get  to 
one  of  these  areas,  arm  yourself  with  a light  spinning  outfit  or  a 
fly  rod  and  explore.  You  can  be  sure  you  are  fishing  over  a 
variety  of  finny  creatures  eager  for  your  offerings. 

Warm  weather 

During  the  warmer  months,  stick  to  the  riffle  sections.  The 
broken  surface  oxygenates  the  water.  This  plus  the  competition 
among  the  large  numbers  of  fish  forces  many  of  them  to  take 
up  feeding  positions  where  the  current  concentrates  the  food 
flow.  The  slow  currents  and  sandy  bottom  make  wading  easy. 
The  stream  warms  early  in  the  year  and  wet-wading  with  shorts 
and  sneakers  is  comfortable  then.  There  are  many  long,  flat 
sections  between  the  broken  water,  usually  too  deep  to  wade. 
Most  muskies  are  taken  from  such  places.  Once  you  get  to  know 
the  stream,  you  can  slip  in  a canoe  or  john  boat  and  fish  the 
quieter  stretches. 

As  a bonus,  the  Fish  Commission  stocks  with  trout  the  upper 
Perkiomen,  and  Skippack  and  Unami  creeks,  which  are 
tributaries  to  the  Perk.  Though  marginal  trout  waters,  these 
spring  fisheries  add  another  dimension  to  this  versatile 
watershed,  offering  close-to-home  fishing  for  a lot  of  anglers. 

“Stream  that  is  cloudy” 

The  Perkiomen  must  appear  today  much  as  it  did  to  the  early 
Indians  who  named  it  “the  stream  that  is  cloudy.”  Heavy  spring 
or  summer  rains  may  muddy  the  stream  considerably  and  take 
several  days  to  run  off.  This  feature  produces  some  benefits.  For 
instance,  the  stream  is  subject  to  even  less  fishing  pressure  at 
such  times. 

Yet,  during  most  of  the  season,  it  flows  reasonably  clear, 
thanks  to  a number  of  tributaries  that  dilute  the  cloudy  waters, 
so  that  the  Perkiomen  is  sometimes  clearer  in  its  lower  reaches 
than  it  is  upstream. 

The  Unami  Creek  Coining  at  Perkiomenville),  the  East 
Branch  and  Swamp  Creek  (coming  in  near  Schwenksville)  and 
Skippack  Creek  (between  Collegeville  and  Oaks)  all  offer  decent 
fishing  in  their  own  right.  Should  the  Perkiomen  be  too  high  or 
muddy,  one  of  these  streams  could  save  you  from  a washout. 
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I know  you’ve  heard  the  term 
“underfished”  applied  to  a lot  of  wa- 
ters, but  it  is  particularly  apt  for 
Perkiomen  Creek.  This  stream  was 
made  for  light-tackle  fishing. 

Go  light 

Tackle  and  requirements  are  basic.  An  ultralight  spinning 
outfit  with  two-  to  four-pound  line  is  sufficient.  Small  spinners, 
tiny  plugs  like  Flatfish,  Rebels  and  Rapalas,  little  surface 
poppers  and  chuggers  are  all  good  for  the  bass  and  panfish. 
Unquestionably,  my  number-one  choice  is  a tiny  lead-head  jig, 
no  more  than  '/s-ounce,  topped  with  a soft-plastic  grub  or 
twister  tail  in  white,  yellow  or  chartreuse. 

The  preferred  technique  is  to  cast  upstream  and  bounce  the 
jig  downstream  with  the  rod  held  up  at  a 45-degree  angle.  The 
plugs  can  be  deadly  when  cast  across  a riffle  and  allowed  to 
swim  very  slowly  on  a semi-taut  line.  The  accelerated  action,  just 
as  the  line  draws  tight  and  commences  its  swing,  draws  most 
strikes. 

Fishing  with  artificials  here  is  so  successful  and  consistent  that 
you  needn’t  usually  bother  with  bait.  Of  course,  there  are  always 
those  times  when  the  natural  is  called  for.  Small  minnows,  which 
produce  consistently,  should  be  your  first  choice. 

Usually  I fish  with  a fly  rod.  Any  light  trout  rod  will  do,  with 
a five-  or  six-weight  floating  line.  Zonker-type  rabbit  fur 
streamers  and  wooly  buggers,  sizes  6 through  10,  work  very  well. 
Small  popping  bugs  and  green  or  black  rubber  spiders  are 
devastating  on  summer  evenings.  During  the  day,  throughout  the 
warmer  months,  smallmouths  avidly  chase  damsel  flies  and 
they  can  be  seen  leaping  clear  above  most  moderately  flowing 
stretches.  At  such  times,  a bright-green  or  white  popper 
works  well. 

If  you  are  interested  in  sampling  the  fun  of  the  Perkiomen, 
get  a Montgomery  County  map.  Still  better,  consult 
topographical  maps  of  the  stream  ( Perkiomen ville  and 
Collegeville  quadrangles)  for  road  crossings  and  locations  of 
several  dams  along  the  stream.  You’ll  find  good  Fishing  below  all 
the  dams. 

Between  Perkiomenville  and  Schwenksville,  Route  29,  though 
parallel,  does  not  run  close  to  the  stream  and  access  is  limited. 
There  is  some  posting  in  that  area. 

Also,  Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  Park  (Perkiomenville)  and 
Lower  Perkiomen  Valley  Park  (near  Oaks),  as  well  as  Green 
Lane  Reservoir,  are  county  controlled  and  are  restricted  to  free 
use  only  by  county  residents,  so  consult  the  Montgomery 
County  Park  System  for  regulations  in  these  areas.  All  controlled 
or  restricted  stretches  along  the  creek  are  clearly  marked. 

On  the  whole,  the  stream  has  reasonably  good  access, 
convenient  approaches  and  cooperative  municipalities. 

Sportsmen  can  perpetuate  the  conditions  by  respecting  the  rights 
of  property  owners  along  the  stream.  In  a crowded  environment, 
it  is  refreshing  to  have  a productive  fishery  of  the  Perkiomen ’s 
quality.  There  are  few  spots  as  good  in  this  area  to  teach  a kid 
to  fish. 

Ga3 
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For  technical  assistance  with  this  material,  special  thanks  goes  to 
Jeff  Bridi,  waterways  conser\>ation  officer,  and  to  Mike  Kauf- 
mann,  area  fisheries  manager. 
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Fishing  with  artificials  here  is  so  successful  and  consistent  that  you  needn’t 
usually  bother  with  bait.  The  stream  has  reasonably  good  access,  conven- 
ient approaches  and  cooperative  municipalities. 
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Streams 


by  Charles  Meek 


Ah! 


The  great  Green  Drake 
hatch.  When  fisher- 
talk  about  the 


men 


Green  Drake  on  Penns  Creek,  it  generates 
memories  of  lunker  trout  surface  feeding 
on  massive  numbers  of  large  mayflies.  An- 
nually thousands  of  fly  fishermen  gather 
on  this  fertile  limestone  stream  in  central 
Pennsylvania  to  meet  this  hatch. 

At  the  same  time,  another  large  mayfly, 
the  Brown  Drake,  appears  on  many  of  the 
state’s  northcentral  streams.  This  other 
drake  also  appears  in  an  explosive  hatch 
and  spinner  fall. 

Is  this  other  drake  important?  Phil  Bal- 
dacchino  lives  on  Kettle  Creek.  He  rates 
fly  fishing  when  the  Brown  Drake  appears 
on  Kettle  Creek  as  a once-in-a-lifetime  ex- 
perience. Curt  Thompson  lives  on  the 
First  Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning.  Curt  be- 
lieves the  Brown  Drake  is  the  most  over- 
looked hatch  of  the  season.  For  me  the 
Brown  Drake  spinner  fall  I first  encoun- 
tered on  Pine  Creek  became  the  most 
memorable  trout  fishing  event  1 ever  had. 
Let  me  explain. 

It’s  been  15  years  since  Jim  Heltzel  and 
I encountered  that  confounded  spinner  fall 
on  Pine  Creek  at  Cedar  Run.  By  chance, 
Jim  and  I stopped  one  early  June  evening 
at  Cedar  Run  for  a few  minutes  to  check 
activity  on  this  small,  productive  freestone 
stream.  We  didn’t  even  take  our  fishing 
gear  to  the  stream,  but  hiked  down  the 
path  on  the  lower  end.  By  7 p.m.  we  saw  a 
few,  then  many  large  dark-brown  male 
spinners.  They  were  moving  up  and  down 
in  their  characteristic  undulating  flight 
near  the  far  steep  rocky  cliff  that  produces 
the  gorge  on  the  lower  end  of  the  stream. 

“They’re  March  Brown  Spinners,”  1 
yelled  to  Jim  Heltzel. 

The  number  of  mating  mayflies  in  the 
air  increased  rapidly  as  dusk  set  in.  We 
walked  down  the  200  yards  to  the  mouth 
where  Cedar  Run  enters  Pine  Creek. 
Thousands  of  these  large  brown  spinners 
moved  upstream  on  Pine  Creek.  Jim  and  1 
ran  to  the  car,  assembled  our  fishing  gear 
and  headed  back  to  Pine. 

By  then,  clouds  of  spinners  appeared  so 
thick  that  they  partially  concealed  the  far 
shore.  By  the  time  both  of  us  tied  on 
March  Brown  Spinner  patterns,  the  first 
naturals  already  had  descended  to  the  sur- 
face. The  water  in  front  of  us  boiled  with 
trout  rising  to  this  manna.  Fifty  trout  took 
spinners  within  casting  distance  of  us, 
some  well  over  15  inches  long. 
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Tying  Directions 

Ephemera  simulans 
Dun:  ll-15mm 

Wing:  Grayish-tan  with  dark-brown  markings 
Body:  Grayish-tan  (with  yellow  contrast)  with  dark-brown  markings 
Legs:  Dark-brown,  with  lighter  markings  on  rear  pair 
Tail:  Dark-brown,  ringed  with  tan 
Imitation:  Brown  Drake 
Hook  size:  10  or  12 
Thread:  Brown 
Grayish-tan  flank  feather 
Grayish-tan  poly 

Dark-brown  hackle  with  a few  turns  of  ginger 
Dark-brown  deer  hair 

Spinner 

Wing:  Glassy  clear  with  dark-brown  markings 
Body:  Dark-tannish  yellow  with  dark-brown  markings 
Legs:  Same  as  dun 
Tail:  Same  as  dun 
Brown  Drake  Spinner 
Hook  size:  10  or  12 
Thread:  Brown 

Pale  Tan  poly  yarn  with  dark-brown  fibers  tied  upright  or  spent  Dark-tannish 
yellow  poly 


What  excitement — what  a night — 
trout  feeding  freely  on  a fantas- 
tic spinner  fall,  and  both  of  us  suitably 
prepared  with  a matching  imitation.  Or 
were  we?  So  many  trout  rose  that  each 
cast  covered  four  and  five  rising  trout.  Five 


casts,  10  casts,  20  casts— but  no  trout  rose 
to  the  pattern.  I hastily  changed  patterns 
and  tied  on  one  with  a dark-brown  body, 
the  Early  Brown  Spinner.  Finally,  after 
countless  casts  over  freely  rising  trout,  I 
hooked  one.  Thankfully,  the  spinner  fall 


continued  for  only  another  half-hour.  We 
became  more  frustrated  as  the  evening 
progressed.  In  all  Jim  and  1 caught  just 
five  of  those  trout  feeding  on  the  spinners. 

What  happened?  What  mayfly  created 
this  feeding  frenzy? 

After  the  tremendous  spinner  fall  that 
evening,  Jim  and  I stopped  at  a local 
store.  There  several  locals  talked  about  the 
great  “Green  Drake  hatch”  they  just  wit- 
nessed. Natives  who  fish  this  hatch  call  it 
the  Green  Drake.  It  appears  about  the 
same  time,  but  wasn’t  the  Green  Drake. 
The  mayfly  that  created  frenzied  feeding 
that  evening  was  a close  relative  of  the 
Green  Drake  (Ephemera  gut  tula  ta),  the 
Brown  Drake  (Ephemera  simulans). 

After  that  first  encounter,  I planned 
every  late  May  and  early  June  around  the 
Brown  Drake  hatch.  Once  you  experience 
this  explosive  hatch  and  spinner  fall  you 
will,  too.  For  several  years  I traveled  al- 
most nightly  to  Pine  Creek  to  witness  the 
hatch. 

But  something  has  happened  to  the 
hatch  on  Pine  Creek  the  last  few  years. 
Above  Blackwell  the  Brown  Drake  still  ap- 
pears in  the  enormous  numbers  reminis- 
cent of  the  spinner  fall  I witnessed.  From 
Blackwell  downstream  to  Waterville,  the 
hatch  has  greatly  diminished.  Tom  Fink- 
biner  of  Slate  Run  theorizes  that  acid  from 
abandoned  mines  on  Babb  Creek  has  ad- 
versely affected  the  hatch.  Earlier  hatches 
like  the  Hendrickson  and  Gray  Fox  seem 
less  abundant  now  than  they  did  just  a few 
years  ago. 

Many  other  Commonwealth 
streams  harbor  great  numbers  of 
Brown  Drakes.  At  least  19  streams  in  the 
state  have  fishable  hatches  of  the  species. 
Most  of  these  waters  lie  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  from  the  Delaware  River 
in  the  northeast  to  the  Neshannock  Creek 
near  Mercer  in  the  northwest.  Many  of  the 
larger  northcentral  streams  that  flow  from 
north  to  south  contain  decent  hatches. 
Pine,  Kettle,  First  Fork,  Driftwood 
Branch,  and  the  Allegheny  all  contain  am- 
ple, albeit  short-lived  hatches. 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania’s  Neshan- 
nock Creek  holds  a spectacular  hatch  near 
the  end  of  May.  One  of  its  tributaries, 
Cool  Spring  Run,  just  above  Mercer,  also 
boasts  a small  population. 

You’ll  find  some  Brown  Drakes  even  on 
some  southwestern  streams.  Bob  Foor  of 
Everett  has  seen  a heavy  spinner  fall  on 
the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River 
in  early  June.  Most  of  these  mayflies, 
however,  emerge  below  Bedford  in  a sec- 
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tion  not  presently  stocked  with  trout.  Even 
the  Loyalhanna  Creek  near  Latrobe  boasts 
a supply  of  Brown  Drakes. 

Brown  Drakes  and  Green  Drakes  e- 
merge  about  the  same  time  of  year.  Usu- 
ally they  appear  from  May  20  to  June  15, 
depending  on  the  weather.  Unusually 
warm  springs  produce  early  hatches  and 
cool  springs  can  delay  their  appearance 
into  June.  Many  streams  harbor  both 
Green  and  Brown  drakes.  On  Pine  Creek 
and  First  Fork  I’ve  seen  both  appear  con- 
currently. However,  often  the  Brown  Drake 
appears  three  to  Five  days  after  the  Green 
Drake. 

Brown  Drake  nymphs  burrow  in  course 
gravel,  then  leave  their  shelter  and  emerge 
on  the  surface  as  duns. 

Duns  often  appear  on  the  surface  be- 
tween 8 p.m.  and  9 p.m.  Emergence  time 
for  the  dun  varies.  I’ve  witnessed  duns  em- 
erging at  dawn  on  hot,  muggy  days.  Duns 
leave  the  water  and  fly  to  nearby  trees 
where  they  rest  for  a day  or  two.  After  one 
or  two  days,  duns  split  their  skin,  or  pelli- 
cle, and  become  a spinner  with  glassy 
clear  wings.  Cooler-than-normal  air  tem- 
peratures retard  this  process.  Male  spin- 
ners begin  their  characteristic  undulating 
flight  around  7:30  p.m.  Female  spinners 
enter  the  male  swarm,  mate,  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  water  and  die.  Trout  often  feed  vo- 
raciously on  these  spent  spinners. 

Penns  Creek  the  Green 
Drake  first  appears  near 
Weikert.  Each  night  the  hatch  moves  up- 
stream a few  miles  until  it  reaches  the  Co- 
burn area  a week  later.  Brown  Drake 
hatches  move  upstream  much  quicker.  On 
Pine  Eve  seen  duns  appear  at  Cedar  Run 
the  same  evening  they  emerged  at  Water- 
ville,  20  miles  downstream.  Most  often  the 
duns  appear  at  dusk  in  an  explosive  hatch. 

The  spinner  fall  of  the  Brown  Drake 
can  be  memorable.  Males  begin  their  up- 
and-down  undulating  movement  near  trees 
around  8 p.m.  Females  enter  the  swarm, 
mate,  move  toward  the  stream  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  then  die  on  the  surface.  Phil 
Baldacchino  believes  that  you  should  carry 
upright  as  well  as  spent  versions  of  the 
female. 

Many  of  the  streams  that  contain 
Brown  Drake  hatches  become  marginal 
trout  waters  in  early  June.  Water  tempera- 
tures on  some  of  these  streams  rise  into 
the  70s  by  the  time  the  drake  appears.  This 
borderline  water  temperature  often  reduces 
the  number  of  feeding  fish. 

Water  temperature,  however,  is  only  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  a successful  Fishing  ex- 


perience with  the  Brown  Drake.  At  best 
the  Brown  Drake  appears  on  most  Com- 
monwealth streams  for  Five  days;  at  worst 
it  appears  for  as  little  as  three  days.  May- 
flies belong  to  the  order  Ephemeroptera, 
which  means  short-lived. 

This  species  exemplifies  the  order’s 
name.  On  numerous  occasions  I missed 
the  hatch  and  spinner  fall  completely  be- 
cause of  its  brief  appearance.  Before  you 
travel  to  any  streams  listed  for  the  Brown 
Drake,  check  with  someone  near  the 
stream  on  the  status  of  the  hatch.  A cold 
spell  when  the  hatch  appears  can  prolong 
the  drake  for  several  days. 

Another  obstacle  deterring  the  Brown 
Drake  from  being  the  prime  hatch  of 
Pennsylvania  is  its  unpredictability.  Even 
after  duns  were  emerged  for  a day  or  two, 
I have  waited  in  vain  for  the  spinners  to 
return  to  the  w'ater.  Some  evenings  they 
never  return.  Male  spinners  formed  a 
swarm  near  trees  along  the  shore  around  8 
p.m.  and  females  entered  the  swarm  to 
mate.  Females  normally  fly  back  to  the 
stream  and  deposit  their  eggs.  But  on  oc- 
casion, these  females  would  fly  back  to  the 
trees  and  not  the  stream,  canceling  any 

Some 

Pennsylvania 
Streams  With 
Brown  Drake 
Hatches 

1.  Allegheny  River  (Coudersport 
area) 

2.  Oswayo  Creek  (spotty) 

3.  Neshannock  Creek 

4.  Cool  Spring  Creek  (Mercer 
County) 

5.  North  Fork,  Red  Bank 

6.  First  Fork,  Sinnemahoning 

7.  Driftwood  Branch,  Sinnema- 
honing 

8.  Pine  Creek 

9.  Kettle  Creek 

10.  Delaware  River 

11.  Raystown  Branch,  Juniata  River 
(Everett  area) 

12.  Loyalhanna  Creek 

13.  Little  Mahoning  Creek 

14.  East  Branch,  Mahoning  Creek 

15.  Callen  Run  (Jefferson  County) 

16.  Slippery  Rock  Creek  (upper  end) 

17.  Thompson  Run 

18.  East  Fork,  Sinnemahoning  Creek 

19.  Ninemile  Run 


chance  for  a great  evening  of  matching  the 
spinner  fall. 

The  extensive  Green  Drake  hatch  on 
Penns  Creek  is  fairly  predictable.  Once  the 
species  begins  appearing  on  the  lower  end 
near  Weikert,  hatching  activity  moves  up- 
stream four  to  six  miles  each  night  until  it 
reaches  Coburn.  Not  so  with  the  Brown 
Drake,  although  there  is  some  evidence  to 
substantiate  the  claim  that  the  spinner  fall 
extends  a day  longer  in  the  Cedar  Run 
area  than  near  Slate  Run,  six  miles  down- 
stream. Phil  Baldacchino  says  the  Brown 
Drake  hatch  moves  upstream  on  Kettle 
Creek. 

you’re  fortunate  to  fish  the 
Brown  Drake,  make  certain  you 
take  plenty  of  imitations  to  copy  both  the 
dun  and  the  spinner.  Don’t  rely  on  just 
any  pattern  when  the  hatch  and  spinner 
fall  occur.  The  body  colors  of  the  dun  and 
spinner  are  unlike  any  other  state  species. 
The  underbelly  of  the  dun  appears  dark 
grayish-tan  and  the  spinner  yellowish- 
brown  (see  tying  descriptions). 

If  you’re  on  a stream  where  Brown 
Drake  duns  have  emerged  in  the  past  day 
or  two,  prepare  for  an  exciting  evening. 
Position  yourself  at  a productive  riffle  at 
the  head  of  a pool.  Tie  a size  10  or  12 
spinner  imitation  onto  your  4x  or  5.x  tip- 
pet. Don’t  go  too  light  with  the  tippet  be- 
cause you’ll  probably  see  some  large  trout 
feeding  on  the  spinners.  Be  selective  and 
look  for  the  larger  rises.  Don’t  be  impa- 
tient; spinners  usually  don’t  move  to  the 
water  until  after  8 p.m. 

With  all  of  its  shortcomings,  the  Brown 
Drake  has  the  potential  to  be  the  most  sen- 
sational hatch  you’ll  encounter  in  your 
lifetime.  For  in  a short  period  of  time 
you’ll  witness  an  explosive  hatch  or  spin- 
ner fall;  large  trout,  some  over  20  inches 
long,  gorging  themselves  on  the  large  may- 
fly; few  competing  fly  Fishermen;  and  best 
of  all,  if  you’ve  prepared  for  the  hatch  and 
spinner  fall,  you’ll  probably  experience  a 
productive,  rewarding  evening  on  a spec- 
tacular stream. 

What’s  the  most  memorable  fly  Fishing 
you’ve  ever  had?  If  you’re  a fly  Fisherman 
it  might  be  Fishing  over  rising  Penns  Creek 
trout  when  the  Green  Drake  appears  in 
late  May.  Or  maybe  it’s  Fishing  the  White 
Mayfly  on  Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  For 
many  fly  Fishermen  the  Hendrickson  on 
the  upper  Delaware  River  ranks  as  their 
most  memorable  experience.  But  if  you 
ever  meet  the  Brown  Drake  and  its  explo- 
sive hatch,  I’m  certain  you  won’t  forget 
this  memorable  Fishing  event. 
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Don  Carey 


by  Virgil  Chambers 

Sooner  or  later  just  about  every  boater  needs  to  give  or  receive  a 
tow,  but  if  you  don’t  know  towing  procedures  you  could  find 
yourself  in  more  trouble  than  you  ever  expected.  In  good 
weather  with  smooth  water,  towing  is  an  easy  task  involving  little 
more  than  maneuvering  your  boat  into  position  ahead  of  the 
disabled  craft  and  passing  a towline. 

However,  before  towing,  it  is  essential  that  you  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  good-quality  line  on  board.  Generally, 
nylon  makes  the  best  towline  primarily  because  of  its  strength 
and  ability  to  absorb  shock.  Take  care  to  avoid  maneuvering 
alongside  a strained  nylon  towline.  If  the  line  breaks  or  a cleat  is 
pulled  loose,  the  line  can  become  a dangerous  whip. 

In  calm  water,  an  “alongside  tow”  allows  a surprising  amount 
of  maneuverability.  With  fenders  in  place,  a boat  that  is 
tightly  secured  alongside  yours  lets  both  boats  respond  as  a unit. 
This  type  of  towing  can  be  done  with  any  size  craft,  although  if 
your  smaller  boat  is  assisting  a larger  craft,  you  will  find  it  more 
effective  to  position  your  boat  along  the  disabled  craft’s  quarter 
rather  than  straight  abeam. 

A more  common  type  of  towing  is  one  craft  simply  pulling 
the  other,  and  a towing  bridle  best  facilitates  this  towing 
operation.  A towing  bridle  is  a piece  of  line  (usually  three  or 
four  times  the  width  of  the  transom)  that  is  secured  to  the 
towboat.  The  tow  bridle  should  be  attached  to  the  towing  craft 
as  far  forward  as  possible,  running  the  bridle  line  through  or 
around  the  stem  fittings  (cleats,  chocks,  etc.)  to  act  as  guiding 
fixtures. 

Attaching  the  bridle  as  far  forward  as  possible  frees  the  stern 
for  better  steering  and  permits  better  stability  in  trimming  your 
craft  while  towing.  The  towline  itself  should  be  attached  to  the 
bridle  with  a carabiner  or  some  similar  device,  allowing  the 
towline  to  center  itself  during  the  tow,  preventing  excessive  wear 
on  the  line. 

Attaching  the  towline 

Before  attaching  the  towline  to  the  disabled  craft,  inspect  the 
bow  fitting.  The  fitting  should  be  sturdy  enough  to  handle  a 
considerable  strain  without  breaking  or  pulling  out  from  the 
point  of  attachment.  If  you  doubt  the  strength  of  the  fitting  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  the  tow,  attach  the  line  to  something  you 
can  trust.  If  the  boat  has  a bow  eye  (most  trailerable  boats  do), 
it  makes  an  ideal  point  of  attachment.  Passing  the  line  through 
the  bow  eye  can  most  easily  be  accomplished  by  someone  on 
board  the  rescue  boat.  Trying  to  gain  access  from  the  disabled 
craft  can  be  difficult. 

The  length  of  the  towline  is  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the 
water.  A general  rule  is  the  calmer  the  water,  the  shorter  the  line. 
It  makes  for  easier  handling  if  the  towed  craft  is  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  powered  craft,  keeping  clear  of  the  sometimes 
disturbing  wake.  However,  in  rough  water,  having  a short  towline 
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In  good  weather  with  smooth  water, 
towing  is  an  easy  task  involving  little 
more  than  maneuvering  your  boat 
into  position  ahead  of  the  disabled 
craft  and  passing  a towline. 

definitely  limits  your  control  and  usually  results  in  both  boats 
tossing  and  rolling. 

With  the  sometimes  uncertain  reaction  of  a towed  boat,  all 
passengers  should  wear  a personal  flotation  device  (life  jacket). 
Wearing  a PFD  is  important  for  a number  of  reasons  while 
being  towed.  Keep  in  mind  that  being  on  a towed  craft  and 
falling  overboard  can  create  the  problem  of  immediate  recovery, 
unlike  man-overboard  in  typical  situations.  With  a disabled  boat 
you  have  no  control.  You  must  signal  the  towing  craft  to  alert 
the  towboat  to  what  has  happened.  Next,  the  powered  boat 
must  abandon  the  tow  to  assist  the  overboard  victim  effectively. 
This  involves  more  time  than  the  routine  recovery.  Wearing  a 
PFD  could  be  a lifesaver  when  that  additional  time  is  passing. 

Once  all  lines  are  properly  secured,  PFDs  are  donned,  and 
both  boats  are  ready  to  get  under  way,  the  towboat  should  start 
off  easy  and  take  up  the  slack  line  very  slowly.  If  the  disabled 
craft  has  a rudder,  it  should  keep  the  rudder  amidships.  More 
often  than  not,  the  operator  of  the  disabled  craft  does  more 
harm  than  good  if  he  tries  to  help  steer. 

A responsibility  of  both  boats  is  to  have  someone  on  board 
keep  a watchful  eye  on  any  straining  of  the  lines  or  fittings 
aboard  his  craft.  However,  no  one  under  any  circumstances 
should  ever  try  to  adjust  a towline  under  strain.  If  an  emergency 
occurs,  have  available  a sharp  knife  to  cut  the  line. 

Towing  speed  and  docking 

Most  boaters  make  the  mistake  of  towing  too  fast.  Towing 
should  be  done  at  a speed  that  will  not  strain  the  towing  gear 
and  permit  complete  control.  All  conditions  favorable,  a steady 
pull  at  a reasonable  speed  is  less  taxing  for  both  boats  and  line. 
If  the  towed  vessel  begins  to  swing  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
slow  down.  A towed  boat  can  easily  capsize  during  this  swinging 
movement.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  trim  the  towed 
boat  by  moving  as  much  weight  as  possible  toward  the  stern  to 
help  control  this  swinging  action. 

Many  towing  problems  occur  when  the  boats  are  maneuvering 
into  the  dock.  It  is  best  to  approach  a dock  slowly,  allowing  for 
slack  line  and  having  one  of  the  crew  simply  step  off  with  the 
towline  in  hand.  From  the  dock  the  disabled  craft  can  be  pulled 
in  hand  over  hand.  Unless  you  have  experience  in  landing  with  a 
boat  in  tow,  or  you  are  using  an  alongside  tow,  do  not  try  to 
make  your  own  landing. 

It  is  a noble  gesture  to  assist  a fellow'  boater  in  trouble.  In 
fact,  it  is  a tradition  among  seamen  never  to  let  a vessel  in 
distress  fend  for  itself.  I would  encourage  this  camaraderie 
among  the  boaters  of  our  state,  as  long  as  the  boaters  know 
their  limitations. 

Remember— towing  can  be  a dangerous  undertaking,  as  well 
as  an  expensive  one,  if  not  properly  done.  If  you  don’t  feel  you 
can  handle  the  tow,  never  hesitate  to  refuse  it.  Instead,  you  may 
want  to  render  assistance  by  going  for  someone  who  has  training 
and  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  A smart  boater 
knows  his  capabilities  and  acts  accordingly.  [T*] 
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by  Ed  Howey 


Come  mid-May,  few  fly  fishermen  are  up 
and  about  in  the  morning  hours.  This  far 
into  the  season,  the  heaviest  insect  activity 
on  Pennsylvania  streams  occurs  later  in  the 
day,  keeping  us  busy  with  today’s  duns 
from  early  afternoon  until  near  sundown 
when  yesterday’s  hatch  takes  over,  forming 
spinner  flights  above  the  darkening  water. 
With  all  this  to  look  forward  to,  sleeping 
in  on  shivery  May  mornings  seems  too 
good  an  idea  to  pass  up. 

But  that  could  be  dead  wrong  because 
you  just  might  miss  out  on  something  bet- 
ter. At  this  stage  of  the  season,  at  about 
the  time  the  sun  climbs  above  the  treetops 
to  chase  away  the  mist,  a relatively  un- 
known star  of  the  Blue-Wing  Olive  clan 
makes  an  appearance  to  provide  some  fine 
morning  fly  fishing. 

Bite-size  Blue-Wing  Olive 

I’m  not  sure  how  many  mayfly  species 
fall  under  the  “blue-wing  olive’’  umbrella, 
but  the  number  surely  approaches  double 
digits.  Furthermore,  the  name  has  come  to 
evoke  an  image  of  tiny  insects  ranging  in 
size  from  16  down  to  all  but  invisible  24. 

The  morning  Blue-Wing  Olive,  how- 
ever, is  an  entirely  different  matter  because 
E.  Cornuta  weighs  in  as  a fully  dressed  14, 
a juicy  morsel  that  gets  good  fish  moving. 
And  unlike  the  late-day  activity,  when  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  insect  species, 
probably  in  both  dun  and  spinner  forms, 
may  pose  a picky  problem  for  the  fly  an- 
gler, morning  activity  at  this  time  in  spring 
usually  means  one  thing — the  big  blue- 
wing olive  is  on! 

The  three-week  emergence  period  lasts 
from  about  the  middle  of  May  through 
the  first  week  of  June,  and  hatching  oc- 
curs between  8 a.m.  and  noon,  hours 
when  you’ll  seldom  encounter  competition 
on  your  favorite  stream.  For  most  of  us, 
the  8 a.m.  starting  bell  imposes  little  hard- 
ship, leaving  ample  time  for  a bracing 
breakfast  complete  with  a couple  of  cups 
of  steaming  coffee.  Best  to  dress  warmly, 
though.  The  morning  air  in  May  around 
cold  Pennsylvania  trout  streams  can  de- 
liver a chill  until  the  sun  gets  high  enough. 

Streams  likely  to  harbor  a population  of 
E.  Cornuta  are  the  same  ones  that  hold 
the  more  familiar  early  season  mayflies 
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such  as  the  Hendrickson,  Quill  Gordon, 
March  Brown  and  the  early  Sulphurs.  Two 
streams  where  I’ve  found  good  Cornuta 
activity  are  Penns  and  Columbia  County’s 
Big  Fishing  Creek,  one  a limestoner,  the 
other  freestone,  so  I’m  sure  many  others 
are  waiting  to  be  discovered  all  across  our 
state. 

A departure  from  normal  emergence 
behavior  may  occur  on  cold,  overcast  days 
when  E.  Cornuta  sometimes  hangs  a- 
round  all  day.  Last  May,  which  was  as 
cold,  wet,  dark,  and  dreary  as  any  May  I 
can  remember,  I found  the  dark-winged 
insects  emerging  sporadically  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  In  a curving  pool  at  the 
foot  of  a wide,  stony-bottomed  riffle,  fish 
rose  readily  to  the  slow-moving  duns,  and 
a pair  of  beautifully  colored,  foot-long 
holdovers  fell  for  my  size  14  hair-wing 
floater. 

Fooling  ’em 

The  morning  Blue-Wing  Olive  emerges 
from  moderately  fast  riffles  flowing  over 
gravelly,  stony  bottoms,  and  though  the 
nymphs  may  reach  the  surface  in  the  faster 
water,  liftoff  is  often  delayed  as  the  freshly 
hatched  duns  are  swept  along  into  the  qui- 
eter water  below. 

All  three  artificial  forms — nymph, 
emerger,  and  dun — can  produce,  but  I’ve 
had  best  results  by  Fishing  the  emerger  in 
the  faster  water.  Often  rises  on  this  kind  of 
surface  are  difficult  to  see — just  a fleeting 
splash  hidden  by  turbulence— but  when- 
ever you  find  the  duns  adrift  in  the  quiet 
water  below  the  riffle,  you  can  be  sure  that 
things  are  going  on  in  the  faster  water 
above,  whether  you  can  see  it  or  not.  The 
emerger  pattern  catches  those  fast-water 
feeders.  Doused  with  flotant,  the  fly  will 
hold  near  the  surface  and  should  be  fished 
much  like  a dry  fly,  casting  it  upstream 
onto  glides  among  the  riffles  and  into 
pocket  water  behind  the  larger  rocks  in  the 
stream  bed.  I like  to  use  a short  leader  (8 


feet)  tapered  to  5x  for  this  kind  of  Fishing. 

Even  though  the  emerger  usually  takes 
fish  throughout  the  hatch,  you  may  want 
to  change  the  pace  by  going  to  a full 
floater  Fished  either  in  the  fast  water  or  in 
the  slower  pool  below  the  riffle.  The  slow 
water  and  smooth  surface  give  the  trout  a 
good  look  at  what’s  coming  down,  so  size, 
shape,  and  a drag-free  drift  are  doubly  im- 
portant. For  this  work  the  leader  has  to  be 
more  refined,  10  feet  to  12  feet,  tapered  to 
6x  or  7x. 

Eddies  often  form  off  the  edges  of  the 
current  tongue  filling  a quiet  pool,  with 
the  reverse  current  slipping  slowly  past 
rocky  ledges  or  brushy  banks.  If  you  can 
find  a way  to  cast  your  fly  so  that  you 
get  a decent  float  on  the  reverse  current, 
good  things  can  happen,  but  it’s  a nerve- 
wracking  business.  I once  watched  a 
floater  meander  upstream  on  a back  eddy 
while  I counted  off  a full  20  seconds  be- 
fore it  suddenly  vanished  to  reappear  a few 
moments  later  in  the  jaw  of  a husky  16- 
inch  brown. 

Generally,  a float  that  long  isn’t  neces- 
sary, but  always,  patience  pays  off. 
Remember— fish  holding  in  these  eddies 
still  look  up-current  for  food,  which 
means  that  they’re  facing  downstream. 

Patterns 

An  emerger  pattern  covers  both  the 
nymph  and  emerger  phases.  When  Fishing 
it  as  a nymph,  use  a small  splitshot  to  get 
the  fly  down.  Use  no  weight  when  fishing 
it  as  an  emerger  on  or  near  the  surface. 

Several  different  emerger  styles  are  avail- 
able from  good  fly  shops,  but  if  you  tie 
your  own  you  might  wish  to  try  a hair 
wing  version.  I’ve  come  to  favor  it  because 
it’s  simple  to  tie  and  floats  well  in  riffly 
water. 

The  body  is  poly  dubbing,  as  good  a 
floating  material  as  any  I know.  The  stub 
wing  is  fashioned  from  deer  or  elk  hair 
tips  attached  so  that  they  extend  no  farther 
back  than  half  the  shank  length.  The 
clipped  butts  form  a buoyant  head.  Fi- 
nally, two  or  three  turns  of  undersized 
hackle  are  tied  palmer-style  immediately 
behind  the  wing  attachment  point.  Tie  in 
the  hackle  before  attaching  the  wing. 

Material  specifications  are  as  follows: 
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Morning  Blue-Wing 
Olive  Floater 

Hook:  94833,  size  14 
Thread:  6/0  olive 

Tails:  Stiff  dun  hackle  fibers  or  fine, 

grey  deer  or  elk  hair. 

Body:  Greyish-olive  dubbing 

Hackle:  Medium-blue  dun 
Wing:  Dun-grey  deer  or  elk  hair  tips, 

medium-fine  texture. 

Head:  Clipped  butts  of  hair  wing. 


To  differentiate  from  all  other  Blue-Wing 
Olives,  I’ve  used  the  Latin  name  E.  Cor- 
nuta,  but  to  do  so  always  seems  so  clumsy. 
Yet  there  is  often  a problem  with  the  com- 
mon name,  especially  with  “Blue-Wing 
Olive.”  It’s  been  attached  to  so  many  spe- 
cies, it  simply  has  little  meaning. 

I think  there’s  a way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma for  E.  Cornuta.  In  the  lexicon  of 
common  names  we  now  have  the  Pale 
Morning  Dun,  a western  fly  of  considera- 
ble importance,  so  let’s  set  Cornuta  apart 
by  calling  it  the  “Dark  Morning  Dun” — 
the  fly  that  gets  May  fly  fishermen  on  the 
move  in  the  morning.  , — . 


Morning  Blue-Wing 
Olive  Emerger 

Hook:  Mustad  94833,  size  14;  94831, 
size  16 

Thread:  6/0  olive 

Tail:  Soft,  grey  hackle  fibers,  shank 

length  to  suggest  partially  dis- 
carded shuck. 

Body:  Brownish-olive  poly  dubbing 

Legs:  2 or  3 turns  of  size  18  dry  fly 

hackle. 

Wing:  Darkish-grey  deer  or  elk  hair 

tips,  medium-fine. 

Head:  Clipped  butts  of  hair  wing 

The  dun  version  is  also  available  from 
most  fly  shops  in  the  standard  size  14 
quill-wing  Blue-Wing  Olive  pattern,  but 
again  I favor  hair  wings  because  they’re 
more  durable,  less  water-absorbent,  and 
less  likely  to  spin  a fine  leader  than  the 
traditional  quill  wings. 

Fly  tyers  who  would  like  to  try  the  hair- 
wing floater  should  find  the  following  tips 
useful: 

Form  a split  tail  by  tying  stiff  fibers  over 
a small  ball  of  dubbing  at  the  bend  of  the 
hook  so  that  the  fibers  splay  in  a horizon- 
tal plane.  Then  lift  and  clip  away  the  cen- 
tral fibers,  leaving  four  or  five  in  each 
prong  of  the  split  tail  angled  away  from 
the  body. 

Tie  in  a standard  size  14  hackle  at  mid- 
shank as  the  body  is  wound,  but  before 
attaching  the  wing. 

Attach  the  medium-fine  dun-grey  hair 
wing  about  74-shank  back  of  the  eye, 
leaving  room  to  tie  off  the  winding  thread. 
With  tight  wraps  behind  and  in  front,  se- 
cure the  wing  in  an  upright,  slightly  rear- 
ward slanted  attitude. 

Wind  the  hackle  forward  three  or  four 
turns  and  tie  it  off  just  behind  the  wing. 

A dab  of  head  cement  at  the  base  of  the 
tail  and  the  wing  helps  hold  things  to- 
gether. 

Material  specifications  are  similar  to  the 
emerger: 
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Bow-and-Arrow  Carp 
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by  Linda  L.  Steiner 


Fishing's  Cousin 


No  one  seems  able  to  decide  if  bowfishing  is  fishing  or  hunting. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  license  required  for  the  sport,  the  answer 
is  plain.  Shooting  carp  with  the  bow  and  arrow  is  fishing.  Never 
mind  that  a fisherman  must  stalk  or  stand  in  wait  for  his 
“quarry”  or  that  he  may  even  try  to  “call”  it  in.  Disregard  the 
fact  that  the  bow  and  arrow  are  hunting  implements,  not  the 
hook  and  rod  of  traditional  angling.  We  are,  after  all,  out  for 
fish  here,  big  fish,  and  if  that  pursuit  isn’t  fishing,  then  what  is? 

Bowfishing  is  just  another  enjoyable  and  exciting  way  of 
going  after  the  brassy  battler.  With  the  abundance  (in  some 
areas,  overabundance)  and  availability  of  carp  around  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  ease  with  which  a person  can  join  in 
the  sport,  no  wonder  bowfishing’s  popularity  is  growing.  It’s  an 
added  dimension  to  the  recreation  that  was  envisioned  when  the 
carp  was  introduced  to  the  state’s  waters  for  better  or  for  worse. 
As  far  as  bowfishing  is  concerned,  that  was  definitely  better. 

Bowfishing  for  carp  requires,  as  do  both  angling  and  hunting, 
a knowledge  of  the  “game”  that  is  sought,  its  habitat  and 
habits.  For  bowfishermen,  that  means  knowing  not  only  the 
type  of  waters  carp  prefer,  but  where  in  particular  they  are  most 
available  for  shooting.  It  also  means  knowing  when.  Although 
carp  shooting  fun  can  be  had  throughout  the  warm  seasons, 

May  and  June  are  when  the  fish  spawn.  Carp  congregate  then  in 
large  numbers  in  shallow  water,  splashing  and  rolling,  slapping 
the  surface  and  roiling  the  bottom  in  their  group  frenzy.  For 
bowfishermen  this  is  the  prime  time  for  action. 

Interested?  If,  like  many  of  the  state’s  fishermen,  you’re  a 
hunter  as  well,  or  just  happen  to  enjoy  target  archery,  you’re 
three-quarters  of  the  way  equipped.  If  not,  you  don’t  have  to  go 
to  great  expenses  or  become  an  archery  expert  to  be  able  to 
bowfish.  Carp  shots  are  at  close  distances,  generally  10  yards 
and  under.  A few  misses  at  the  longer  distances  show  why.  The 
game  here  isn’t  how  far  you  can  shoot,  but  how  close  you  can 
get  to  make  the  shot. 


Linda  L Steiner 
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Tips  for  Safe  Bowfishing 

Bowfishing  safety,  like  the  sport  itself,  is  a blend  of  fishing,  boating,  archery  and  hunting  safety  practices. 

• Be  aware  of  the  location  of  other  fishermen  around  you  and  never  take  a position  opposite  someone  who  is  bowfishing.  Never 
draw  the  bow  at  a carp  that  is  directly  between  you  and  someone  else,  no  matter  how  close  the  fish  is.  Although  you  will  be 
shooting  at  a downward  angle,  many  archers  begin  their  draw  with  the  bow  elevated  or  straight  out.  The  arrow  could  accidentally 
get  away  from  a wet  hand  or  careen  off  a rock  in  the  event  of  a miss. 

• Make  sure  the  line  is  free  to  unwind  from  the  reel  with  the  shot.  It  must  follow  the  arrow  unimpeded.  This  is  a concern  with 
every  shot,  because  a tangled  or  caught  line  means  not  only  possible  damage  to  the  bow  and/or  reel,  but  if  the  line  does  not  break 
when  the  arrow  is  released,  it  could  redirect  the  arrow’s  flight. 

• Never  run  with  an  arrow  nocked,  or  walk  behind  someone  with  an  arrow  in  your  string.  Avoid  having  an  arrow  nocked  when 
traversing  rough  footing,  in  or  out  of  the  water,  or  when  crossing  rapids.  Carry  spare  arrows  in  a covered  quiver.  Even  fish  arrows 
are  too  sharp  to  fall  on.  If  someone  approaches  you,  it  is  archery  courtesy  as  well  as  safety  to  unnock  your  arrow.  Don’t  use  the 
arrow  as  a pointer. 

• Check  your  equipment  regularly.  Look  for  worn  bowstrings  and  cables  (if  a compound  bow)  and  replace  promptly.  Watch  for 
any  defects,  anything  unusual.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  bow  limbs.  If  cracked,  they’ll  splinter  when  drawn.  When  purchasing  a 
used  bow,  examine  it  for  cracks,  limb  twists  and  extreme  wear.  Store  a bow  by  hanging  it  by  the  end  of  the  limb  or  under  the 
wheel  support,  from  a wall  peg.  Propping  a bow  in  a corner  twists  the  limbs.  Never  store  a bow  where  it  is  subjected  to  extremes 
of  heat,  cold  and  humidity.  Examine  arrows  as  well,  especially  for  cracked  nocks.  Never  dry-fire  a bow,  that  is,  draw  and  release 
the  string  without  an  arrow  nocked.  The  limbs  may  shatter.  Consider  wearing  shooting  glasses  for  eye  protection,  even  if  they’re 
not  polarized. 

• When  wading,  take  the  precautions  as  you  would  in  any  type  of  fishing.  Don’t  wade  out  beyond  your  control,  in  fast  water  or 
to  the  edge  of  a dropoff.  It  helps  to  be  familiar  with  the  water  you’ll  be  wading.  In  any  case,  don’t  let  the  excitement  of  the  sport 
make  you  wade  in  blindly  over  your  depth.  If  the  water  is  muddy,  use  a wading  staff  to  help  feel  your  way.  This  is  also  useful  in 
locating  sinkholes  in  the  muck  or  sand  or  an  unstable  bottom.  Tie  the  staff  to  your  belt  so  that  it  can  float  freely  behind  you  when 
you  shoot.  Cinch  waders  for  safety.  If  unsure,  consider  wearing  a life  jacket. 

• If  wet-wading,  high  ankle-supporting  and  cushioning  boots  are  better  than  low-cut  sneakers.  Long  pants  also  protect  you  from 
bruises  better  than  a swimsuit.  A long-sleeved  shirt,  hat  and  suntan  lotion  shade  you  on  sunny  days.  Remember  the  insect 
repellent  for  blackflies  and  mosquitoes. 

• Be  especially  careful  when  wading  after  snagged  arrows.  Refraction  of  light  makes  the  bottom  appear  as  if  it’s  getting  shallow, 
when  in  fact  it  may  be  getting  deeper.  Try  pulling  the  line  from  a different  angle,  even  crossing  to  the  other  shore  to  free  the  arrow. 
It’s  always  better  to  buy  a new  arrow  than  take  an  unnecessary  chance. 

• If  bowfishing  from  a boat,  always  wear  a life  jacket.  Don’t  shoot  when  the  boat  is  moving  and  do  not  stand  when  it’s  under 
way.  Stand  and  shoot  only  when  the  boat  is  in  calm  water,  stationary  and  anchored.  Never  stand  up  and  operate  a boat.  Avoid 
wearing  hip  boots  or  waders  in  a boat.  Take  them  along  and  put  them  on  only  when  you  get  to  where  you  want  to  wade. 

• Any  time  you  go  into  the  outdoors  alone,  let  someone  know  where  you’ll  be  and  approximately  when  you’ll  be  back.  It  could 
be  a long  night  with  your  waders  stuck  in  the  mud  and  no  one  to  send  for  the  posse. — LLS 
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Equipment 

As  in  any  sport,  properly  performing  equipment,  reasonable 
safety  and  practice  go  far  toward  ensuring  success.  Anglers 
already  have  much  of  what’s  needed  for  bowfishing,  like  a 
current  fishing  license  and  a pair  of  waders,  hip  boots  or  non- 
slip footwear  for  warmwater  wet-wading.  A pair  of  polarizing 
sunglasses  reduces  water  glare  and  allows  the  target  fish  to  be 
seen.  Certainly  every  fisherman  has  a favorite  hat,  not  just  for 
luck,  but  to  cut  overhead  glare,  and  a stringer. 

As  to  specialized  bowfishing  gear,  if  you’re  an  archer  already, 
you  can  adapt  the  bow  you  have,  as  long  as  it’s  capable  of 
propelling  a heavy  fish  arrow.  Hunting  weights  beginning  at  35- 
to  40-pound  pull  and  up  are  recommended.  Many  bowfishermen 
prefer  not  to  take  their  best  bows  into  the  water,  but  instead 
purchase  one  just  for  carp,  looking  for  bargains  at  yard  sales 
and  in  the  classifieds.  Carp  can  be  shot  instinctively,  with  a little 
close  range  practice,  so  buying  a bowsight  isn’t  essential.  An 
arm  guard,  to  avoid  string  slap,  and  a shooting  glove,  tab  or 
release,  to  get  the  arrow  away  smoothly  and  save  the  fingers,  are 
necessary. 

Although  it’s  possible  to  bowfish  with  regular  arrows, 
specially  made  fish  arrows  are  far  superior.  They’re  solid 
fiberglass,  so  they  penetrate  the  water  better,  and  have  durable 
rubber  fletching.  They  also  have  holes  through  which  to  tie  the 
fishing  line,  so  the  arrow  can  be  retrieved,  whether  it’s  got  a fish 
or  not.  The  arrowhead  is  a fish  point,  designed  for  the  purpose, 
with  collapsible  barbs  to  hold  the  catch.  The  barbs  are  also 
removable  from  the  arrow  shaft. 


Heavy  braided  line  in  90-pound  test  or  more  will  do.  Be  sure 
there  is  enough,  not  only  for  the  length  of  the  shot,  but  for  the 
fish  to  make  a run.  A bow  reel  is  needed  to  hold  the  line  and 
allow  it  to  play  out  smoothly  with  the  shot.  This  can  be 
anything  from  a coffee  can  taped  to  the  bow  handle  to 
commercially  manufactured  bow  reels  and  attachments. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  to  use,  though  a bit  more 
expensive,  is  the  large  closed-face  spinning  reel  that  is  designed 
specifically  for  bowfishing.  It  has  a reel  seat  that  screws  into  the 
bow’s  stabilizer  hole,  which  positions  it  well.  The  archer  still  has 
to  hand-over-hand  the  line  to  bring  in  his  catch,  but  if  he 
misses,  the  line  is  reeled  in  simply  by  turning  the  handle.  No 
more  tangles  or  incorrectly  coiled  line,  a problem  with  more 
primitive  reels.  To  be  ready  to  shoot,  the  bowfisherman  only  has 
to  push  the  reel  button  and  the  line  peels  out  easily  with  the 
next  arrow  release. 

Every  bowfisherman  should  be  familiar  with  the  basics  of 
archery  and  have  rudimentary  accuracy.  The  best  way  to  practice 
is  by  filling  plastic  gallon  milk  jugs  with  sand  and  setting  them 
in  water,  on  a soft  bottom  so  the  arrows  can  come  back  intact. 
Try  varying  depths  because  even  spawning  carp  are  not 
necessarily  at  the  surface. 

Refraction 

Practice  also  reveals  the  optical  illusion  that  is  the  nemesis  of 
bowfishing.  After  the  first  shot,  you’ll  realize  there’s  a trick 
involved  here.  Aim  directly  at  the  target,  or  the  fish,  and  the 
shot  will  go  high.  The  reason  is  something  that’s  taught  in  high 
school  science  class,  but  not  obvious  in  everyday  life  unless  you 
look  at  a straw  in  a glass  of  water,  or  bowfish. 

Light  “bends”  going  from  one  medium  to  another,  a 
phenomenon  called  refraction.  The  light  that  conveys  the  image 
of  the  carp  to  you  turned  a corner  at  the  water  surface  and 
made  the  fish  appear  to  be  shallower  than  it  actually  is.  Shoot 
directly  at  the  carp  you  see  and  you’ll  shoot  over  the  “real”  one. 
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Where  to  Bowfish  for  Carp 

Although  carp  are  present  in  many  waters  across  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  bowfishermen  may  find  their  own  hotspots  by 
checking  local  streams  and  ponds,  many  waters  are  espe- 
cially recommended  for  bowfishing,  for  carp  abundance  or 
spring-spawning  congregations.  Here  are  some  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s best  carp  waters. 

Northwest  Region 

Presque  Isle  (Erie  County)  Lagoons 

Walnut  Creek  and  Elk  Creek  (Erie  County).  Mouths  of 
these  Lake  Erie  tributary  streams  during  spawning  runs. 

Pymatuning  Lake  (Crawford  County).  All  backwaters 
and  shallow  areas. 

Geneva  Marsh  (Crawford  County).  The  swamp  on  State 
Game  Lands  213. 

Allegheny  Reservoir  (Warren  County).  Sugar  Bay,  Willow 
Bay,  Hodge  Bay,  other  waters. 

Allegheny  Reservoir  (Warren,  Forest,  Venango  counties). 
Backwaters  and  riffles  the  entire  length.  In  Warren  County, 
behind  the  Penelec  plant  at  Starbuck. 

Shenango  Reservoir  (Mercer  County).  In  the  west  end,  in 
the  “electric  motors  only”  area  east  of  Parkers  Landing  to 
the  Orangeville  Bridge.  In  the  east  end,  from  the  Golden 
Run  areas  east  to  the  Big  Bend  Bridge,  a headwaters  region. 
In  the  old  Boy  Scout  Camp  section,  in  the  ponds  and  ox 
bow  lakes. 

Glades  Wildlife  Lake  (Butler  County).  Entire  lake  on 
State  Game  Lands  95,  off  Route  308  behind  Moniteau  High 
School. 

When  the  weedy  edges  and  muddy 
backwaters  of  Keystone  State  lakes  and 
rivers  warm  in  spring,  bowfishermen 

begin  their  snooping. 

Shoot  below  it  and  you’ll  have  busted  the  trick  and  hit  the  fish. 
How  low  to  aim  depends  on  how  deep  the  carp  is  and  the  angle 
of  the  shot,  but  don’t  be  surprised  if  it’s  as  much  as  a foot  or 
more.  Experience  with  underwater  shots  helps,  as  does  holding 
out  for  shallower  carp. 

Spawning  time 

Determining  exactly  when  the  carp  spawn  and  finding  their 
specific  gathering  spots  is  chancy  at  best,  but  that’s  part  of 
bowfishing’s  sportiness.  When  the  weedy  edges  and  muddy 
backwaters  of  lakes  and  rivers  warm  in  the  spring,  bowfishermen 
begin  their  snooping.  “Are  the  carp  in  yet?”  becomes  the 
inquiry  between  enthusiasts.  “Do  you  think  they’ll  still  be  there 
Saturday?  Maybe  1 can  get  off  tomorrow.”  The  best  action  of 
the  year  doesn’t  last  long. 

Carp  spawning  time  depends  on  water  temperature.  The 
bright,  sunny  days  of  spring  heat  up  the  shallows  and  draw 
them  in.  But  if  the  day  turns  cold,  with  clouds  borne  on  the  chill 
wind  as  spring  reveals  its  other  face,  the  carp  disappear.  It’s  not 
a bad  idea  to  carry  both  the  bow  and  the  rod  in  the  car  to  meet 
whichever  condition  a fisherman  finds  on  his  day  off. 

Mating  carp  also  group  in  river  riffles  and  where  tributary 


Southwest  Region 

Keystone  Lake  (Armstrong  County).  Upper  end  along 
Route  210  toward  Sagamore. 

Donegal  Lake  (Westmoreland  County)  backwaters  off 
Route  711. 

Glendale  Lake  (Cambria  County).  Slatelick  Bridge  area. 

Cannonsburg  Lake  (Washington  County)  backwaters. 

Somerset  Lake  (Somerset  County)  backwaters. 

Southeast  Region 

Chest er-Octoraro  Reservoir  (Lancaster  County).  Back 
part  of  the  lake,  north  of  Route  472 

Speedwell  Forge  Lake  (Lancaster  County).  Upper  reaches 
of  the  lake. 

Ontelaunee  Reservoir  (Berks  County)  backwaters. 

Blue  Marsh  Lake  (Berks  County)  backwaters  on  Tulpe- 
hocken  Creek  near  Bernville. 

NockamLxon  Lake  (Bucks  County)  backwater  areas  and 
spillway  area  behind  dam. 

Delaware  River  (Bucks  County)  eddies  and  backwaters. 

Swamp  Creek  at  confluence  with  Perkiomen  Creek 
(Montgomery  County),  and  small  pond  below  Route  73 
bridge. 

Schuylkill  River  (Montgomery  and  Chester  counties). 
Upstream  from  Flat  Rock  access. 

Northcentral  Region 

Allegheny  Reservoir  (McKean  County).  Red  Bridge  area. 

Allegheny  River  (McKean  County).  Brookline  Bridge 
area  of  Port  Allegheny,  near  Turtlepoint,  and  near  Larabee 
Junction  at  Route  446  bridge. 

streams  enter  lakes.  They  run  creeks  until  they  meet  an 
obstruction,  like  a dam,  and  mill  about  in  the  hole  below, 
available  to  bowfishermen.  Wherever  he  finds  them,  the  shooter 
has  a choice  of  tactics.  Should  he  stand  in  the  shallows  and  let 
them  swim  to  him,  or  should  he  sneak  up  on  them?  One  way 
requires  patience  and  a slow  and  steady  drawing  of  the  bow  so 
as  not  to  spook  the  fish.  The  other  requires  a hunter’s  stealth, 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  bag  limit  on  carp  is  generous:  50  per  day.  But  what  do 
you  do  with  50  carp?  Most  bowfishermen  think  the  same  way 
and  instead  go  for  quality  in  their  target  fish,  picking  out  a 
trophy-size  bronze  behemoth.  Stalking  a particular  carp,  or 
waiting  until  that  special  heavyweight  swims  within  range,  is  a 
challenge  in  itself. 

Bowfishing  can  be  as  solitary  or  as  gregarious  as  an  individual 
wants.  It  can  be  a lone  archer  waiting  like  a heron,  poised  for 
the  shot,  or  a group  of  fishermen  wading  together,  carp  scooting 
between  them.  “Turn  around  quick — the  big  one’s  right  behind 
you!  There  he  goes!”  Whether  they  all  shoot  and  connect  and 
shoot  and  miss,  they  laugh  at  the  result,  fun  for  all. 

Group  bowfishing 

Group  bowfishing,  by  the  pair  or  more,  means  increased 
possibilities  for  shots,  especially  in  the  slow  period  when  carp 
are  not  spawning.  Archers  have  to  go  out  and  find  them  then. 
Quietly  walking  or  wading  the  edge,  they  may  sneak  up  on  a 
feeding  or  finning  carp  or  they  may  chase  it  away  on  the 
approach.  But  by  bowfishing  with  a friend,  the  carp  may  be 
“flushed”  to  the  other  shooter. 
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Susquehanna  River,  West  Branch  (Clearfield  County). 
Upstream  from  Timber  Raftsmen  Dam  to  Curwensville  and 
immediately  below  the  dam. 

Berwindale  Lake  (Clearfield  County).  Upper  reaches  near 
Bervvindale. 

Mahoning  Creek  (Jefferson  County)  from  New  Freedom 
to  Valier. 

Clarion  River  (Elk  County)  near  Belltown  and  Hallton. 

Sayers  Dam  (Centre  County)  from  Curtin  down  to  the 
lake  in  the  backwaters  where  Bald  Eagle  Creek  enters. 

Susquehanna  River,  West  Branch  (Lycoming  County). 
Immediately  below  the  dam  at  Williamsport  and  in  the 
Muncy  area. 

Middle  Creek  Lake  (Snyder  County).  Upper  reaches  of 
the  lake  off  Route  15,  southwest  of  Selinsgrove. 

Northeast  Region 

Susquehanna  River,  North  Branch  (Susquehanna,  Brad- 
ford, Wyoming,  Luzerne,  Columbia  counties).  Backwaters, 
riffles,  eddies  the  entire  length.  In  Susquehanna  County,  at 
Hallstead,  where  Salt  Lick  Creek  (Harmony  Creek)  enters. 
In  Wyoming  County,  especially  from  Tioga  Point  downriver 
to  Laceyville.  In  Luzerne  County,  off  the  mouth  of 
Wapwallopen  Creek. 

Chemung  River  (Wyoming  County)  eddies,  gravel  bars, 
weedy  shallows. 

Harvey’s  Lake  (Luzerne  County)  backwaters. 

Wallenpaupack  Creek  (Wayne  County)  below  confluence 
with  West  Branch  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  in  the  cove  known 
as  “the  farms.’’ 


Carp  “drives”  may  even  be  organized.  This  tactic  works 
especially  well  in  creek  holes,  which  the  fish  are  often  reluctant 
to  leave  over  inches-deep  riffles.  They  can  be  pushed  round  and 
round.  Standers  can  be  placed  at  the  best  vantage  points  and  the 
driver  can  wade  toward  them,  with  or  without  a bow.  Moving 
carp  are  never  easy  to  hit  and  shooting  opportunities  come  and 
go  fast. 

Another  simple  way  to  provide  group  action  is  for  one 
shooter  to  “hunt”  along  one  side  of  the  creek,  the  second,  the 
opposite  shore.  Carp  chased  away  from  one  bank  may  swim  to 
the  other  and  afford  a shot. 

In  the  spring,  high  waters  sometimes  flood  low-lying  fields. 
The  carp  follow  the  feed.  Bowfishermen  can  get  extra  action  by 
wading  the  shallowly  inundated  fields.  They  may  also  get  some 
second  looks,  when  they  report  they  “shot  a mess  of  carp  on 
Farmer  Brown’s  lower  forty.” 

As  a tactic  for  bowfishing,  chumming  is  underused,  but  it 
produces.  Try  throwing  out  a handful  of  chum,  like  whole-kernel 
com,  and  positioning  yourself  to  watch  it  until  the  carp  move  in. 
Some  bowfishermen  “call”  carp,  claiming  to  be  able  to  lure 
them  into  shooting  range  by  slapping  the  water  with  their  hands. 
The  splash  imitates  a spawning  carp  and  apparently  it  works. 
Others  are  experimenting  with  liquid  scents  to  bring  carp  close. 

Bowfishermen  prefer  to  do  their  shooting  from  as  high  above 
the  water  as  they  can  get.  It  makes  locating  the  carp  easier  and 
reduces  the  amount  of  water  the  arrow  has  to  penetrate.  Usually 
the  best  they  can  do  is  to  stand  on  top  of  a flat  rock  along  or  in 
the  streambed.  One  inventive  archer  uses  a short  stepladder  to 
give  him  good  shooting  position.  Another  option  is  to  bowfish 


Southcentral  Region 

Juniata  River  (Mifflin,  Juniata,  Perry  counties)  shallow- 
water  areas. 

Juniata  River,  Frankstown  Branch  (Blair  County).  Pene- 
lec  Dam  at  Williamsburg. 

Juniata  River,  Raystown  Branch  (Huntingdon,  Bedford 
counties).  From  dam  breast  of  Raystown  Lake  downstream 
to  PFC’s  Point  Access.  Also  confluence  with  Dunnings 
Creek  and  the  Breezewood  and  Everett  areas. 

Shawnee  Lake  (Bedford  County).  Colvin  Bridge  on 
Route  96. 

Little  Buffalo  Creek  (Perry  County)  downstream  of  Little 
Buffalo  Lake  dam  breast  in  the  state  park. 

Susquehanna  River  (Perry-Dauphin  counties)  shallow- 
water  areas,  island  shorelines.  Also  Red  Hill  Dam  and  York 
Haven  Dam.  (York-Lancaster  counties)  Confluence  of  Fish- 
ing Creek,  below  Goldsboro. 

Sherman’s  Creek  (Perry  County).  Dellville  and  Sher- 
mansdale  areas. 

Conodoguinet  Creek  (Cumberland  County)  Routes  233, 
74  and  34  bridges,  and  Good  Hope  Dam. 

Bermudian  Creek  (Adams  County)  east  of  Route  94. 

Conewago  Creek  (York  County).  Detters  Mill,  New  Ches- 
ter Dam  and  Dick’s  Dam. 

Lake  Marburg  (York  County).  Black  Rock  Flats  area. 

Codorus  Creek,  East  Branch  (York  County),  upstream  of 
Lake  Redman. 

Conococheague  Creek,  West  Branch  (Franklin  County), 
in  the  Fannettsburg  Dam. — LLS 


Go  for  quality,  not  quantity.  Stalking  a 
particular  carp,  or  waiting  until  that 
special  bronze  behemoth  swims  within 
range,  is  a challenge  in  itself. 

from  a stable,  sturdy  boat.  This  has  an  added  advantage  of 
traveling  quickly  to  a new  carp  “hotspot”  on  the  lake  or  river,  if 
the  old  one  turns  cold. 

Although  warmwater  creeks  and  reservoirs  are  the  premier 
carp  haunts,  the  fish  may  also  be  found  in  some  of  the  state’s 
larger  trout  streams.  It  is  legal  to  shoot  them  there,  but  no 
bowfishing  is  allowed  in  approved  trout  waters  between  March  1 
and  the  opening  of  trout  season.  Rough  fish  are  the  only  legal 
“game,”  with  carp,  gar,  suckers  and  eels,  in  most  Commonwealth 
waters  (check  the  summary  book  for  additional  information). 

Big  bass  may  tag  along  with  a carp  school  and  have  a similar 
stocky  outline.  Be  sure  of  your  target,  certain  that  you’re  aiming 
at  brassy  scales  and  not  a dark  side  stripe.  Most  waters  open  to 
angling  are  also  open  to  bowfishing,  but  consult  local  ordinances 
and  state  park  regulations  when  planning  a trip  to  determine  any 
restricted  areas. 

Bowfishing  may  not  be  for  every  angler,  but  it  appeals  to  a 
growing  number  of  fishing  sportsmen.  It  is  interesting  because  it 
combines  angling  knowledge  with  shooting  skill.  Though  it  is  a 
marriage  of  equipment  and  techniques  from  two  different  sports, 
it  provides  thrills  uniquely  its  own. 

[p7] 
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Canoeing  Tips 
for  Beginners 


by  Cliff  Jacobson 

For  as  long  as  you  can  recall,  you’ve  spent 
summer  weekends  casting  hopefully  for 
trophy  bass  and  trout.  Now,  with  months 
of  good  fishing  still  ahead,  a friend  sug- 
gests that  this  Saturday  you  forgo  the  joys 
of  rod  and  reel  to  canoe  a local  river. 

“It’s  a gas,”  insists  your  friend.  “But  if 
you  must,  bring  along  your  rod.  No  rea- 
son we  can’t  pop  a few  along  the  way.” 

Most  folks  discover  canoeing  by  similar 
accident.  With  me,  the  introduction  came 
on  an  autumn  Sunday  I’d  reserved  for 
hunting  squirrels.  When  a hunting  buddy 
begged  me  to  put  aside  my  squirrelling 
piece  and  join  him  for  a quiet  float  down- 
river, I was  only  mildly  enthusiastic.  But 
once  on  the  water,  I was  hooked.  And  I’ve 
remained  so  ever  since,  much  to  the  merri- 
ment of  the  big  Grays  in  the  oak  woods. 

Your  first  canoe  experience  can  be  un- 
settling, even  when  you’re  shown  the  ropes 
by  knowledgeable  friends.  At  the  outset, 
you’re  odd  man  out — inexperienced  and 
bumbling.  The  proud  alternative  is  to  go  it 
alone,  sans  the  advice  of  seasoned 
paddlers.  Just  rent  or  borrow  a canoe  plus 
the  usual  accoutrement  of  paddles  and 
PFDs,  saddle  your  mount  and  ride  deter- 
minedly into  the  sunrise — a procedure 
that,  with  good  weather  and  planning, 
usually  produces  a good  time. 

But  fudge-coating  variables  may  not  be 
what  the  river  has  in  mind.  An  unpre- 
dicted storm,  a mis-read  rapid  or  the 
wrong  clothing  can  spell  disaster.  Better  to 
humbly  solicit  the  guidance  of  those  who 
know  the  way  of  the  paddle,  than  to  take 
command  bullheadedly  and  suffer  the 
consequences. 

A successful  “first  day”  requires  exten- 
sive organization  and  planning,  sensitivity 
toward  the  feelings  of  others  in  your 
group,  and  an  understanding  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  river.  Here  are  some  ways  to 
minimize  embarrassment  and  resentment 
as  you  learn. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  a pro 

Whether  or  not  you  choose  to  follow 
these  “polite”  procedures  won’t  make  or 
break  your  trip,  but  they  will  earn  you  re- 


spect in  the  eyes  of  seasoned  paddlers. 

Loading/unloading  the  canoe  from  the 
cartop  carrier.  Most  canoe  damage  is  the 
result  of  careless  handling  on  land,  not  im- 
pact with  obstacles  in  the  water.  For  this 
reason,  experienced  canoeists  prefer  to 
load,  unload,  and  tie  down  their  canoes 
without  help.  Some  paddlers  will  welcome 
your  help  in  lifting  the  canoe  from  the 
ground  to  the  car  and  vice  versa.  But  it  is 
proper  etiquette  to  ask  first. 

Tie-downs  are  a different  matter.  If  a 
gust  of  wind  whips  my  canoe  off  the  car 
as  I peel  down  the  highway,  it  should  be 
my  fault,  not  the  result  of  some  bozo  who 
hasn’t  learned  to  tie  knots.  And  every 
other  experienced  paddler  feels  the  same. 
For  this  reason,  I don’t  let  my  closest, 
most  experienced  friends  touch  the  ropes. 
Securing  watercraft  on  cars  and  trailers  is  a 
personal  (and  professional!)  thing— one 
that  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  owner  of 
the  canoe. 

• Paddles.  To  the  casual  canoer,  “a  pad- 
dle is  a paddle.”  To  a canoeing  pro,  it  is  a 
precision  tool  that  costs  upwards  of  $60. 
Serious  canoeists  often  re-varnish  the 
blades  of  new  paddles  and  sand  and  pol- 
ish grips  and  shafts  to  match  the  physical 
features  of  their  hands.  Then  to  protect 
their  handwork  from  damage  enroute  to 
the  river,  they  sheath  their  treasures  in  pro- 
tective fleece- lined  bags. 

So  if  you  want  to  incur  the  ire  of  a ca- 
noeing fanatic,  show  disdain  for  his  favor- 
ite tool  by  a)  pushing  off  from  shore  with 
the  grip  or  blade,  b)  banging  a rock  (sans 
apologies)  with  the  paddle  tip,  or  c)  setting 
the  paddle  against  a tree  or  car  where  it 
may  fall  or  be  damaged. 

Paddles  not  in  use  should  be  set  hori- 
zontally on  the  ground  out  of  harm’s  way. 
Bent-shaft  paddles  should  be  placed 
“blade  up”  so  they  won’t  break  if  some 
clown  steps  on  them. 

Jamming  a fine  wooden  paddle  between 
a canoe  seat  and  thwart  so  it  will  stay  put 
when  you  portage  the  canoe  is  also  verbo- 
ten.  This  advice,  parroted  in  many  canoe 
books,  galls  varnish  and  scratches  blades. 

• PFDs  (life  jackets).  Accomplished  ca- 
noeists always  wear  their  life  vests,  even 


when  cruising  quiet  waterways.  Shows  re- 
spect for  the  river,  like  buckling  up  as  you 
drive.  So  when  a pro  hands  you  a PFD, 
put  it  on.  And  zip  it  up.  When  you  do 
take  it  off  (as  on  rest  stops  along  the 
shore),  do  not  sit  on  it.  PFDs  are  life- 
saving devices,  not  sitting  pads. 

• Clothing.  Bring  clothing  that’s  appro- 
priate for  the  day.  Even  in  the  heat  of  July, 
this  checklist  should  be  followed: 

Lifejacket. 

Two-piece  rain  suit.  Avoid  pon- 
chos that  dribble  through  and 
cheap  plastic  outfits  that  tear. 

Wool  or  pile  shirt. 

Light  nylon  wind  shell. 

Change  of  clothes  from  nose 

to  toes. 

Brimmed  hat  and  sunglasses. 

Knife  and  matches. 

Small  flashlight  (it’s  surprising 

how  many  trips  begin  in  blazing 
sunlight  and  finish  in  unplanned 
darkness). 

Everything  should  be  bagged  in  plastic 
and  placed  in  a small  pack  or  duffel.  No 
loose  items,  please.  If  it  won’t  fit  in  a pro- 
tective container  of  some  sort,  leave  it  at 
home.  The  one  exception  is  your  fishing 
rod,  which  for  safety’s  sake  should  be  en- 
cased in  a tube  when  you’re  not  using  it. 

• After  the  trip.  Canoeing  fanatics  are 
meticulous  about  their  equipment.  A par- 
ticularly hateful  chore  is  cleaning  the  ca- 
noe after  the  trip.  Some  paddlers  wait 
until  they  get  home,  others  sponge  off  the 
dirt  at  the  river’s  edge.  If  you  really  want 
to  impress  your  mentor,  grab  a sponge  and 
go  to  work. 

That’s  it — all  you  need  to  know  for 
now.  Accomplished  canoeists  will  nudge 
you  through  more  particulars  as  trips 
progress. 

On  your  own — no  help  from 

canoeing  friends 

Congratulations!  You’ve  just  become 
trip  organizer  and  expedition  planner, 
safety  engineer,  first-aid  and  equipment 
specialist,  chief  map  interpreter,  and  the 
SWAT  rescue  team.  Welcome  to  the  daz- 
zling world  of  canoesport! 

At  right,  a successful  “first  day”  requires 
extensive  organization  and  planning, 
sensitivity  toward  the  feelings  of  others  in 
your  group,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
dangers  of  the  river.  For  additional  help, 
contact  the  Commission  for  its  many 
useful  publications  (see  page  25). 
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Exaggerations  aside,  you  do  have  your 
work  cut  out.  Place  to  start  is  your  public 
library.  Begin  by  skimming  a basic  text  on 
canoeing.  Here,  you’ll  find  procedures  for 
tying  canoes  on  cars  and  for  portaging 
them  around  obstacles  in  the  river.  You’ll 
learn  how  to  interpret  river  maps  and 
dangers — rapids,  sweepers,  cold  water, 
storms  and  so  forth.  Of  course,  you  can’t 
learn  it  all  right  now.  But  you  can  direct 
your  wheels  of  learning  on  to  the  right 
track. 

Skilled  canoeists  get  to  great  fishing  spots 
that  powerboaters  can ’t  reach.  But  until 
you  become  familiar  with  canoeing,  leave 
your  fishing  gear  at  home.  Casting  from 
a canoe  calls  for  finesse  and  knowing  the 
whereabouts  of  your  partner. 


Next  stop  is  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Search  here  for  trip  maps 
and  trip  guides  of  the  river  you  plan  to 
canoe.  Check  out  the  sidebar  that  accom- 
panies this  article  for  publications  you 
should  read  (see  page  25). 

Check  your  county  library  for  route  in- 
formation, too.  They’re  sure  to  have 
guidebooks  that  describe  the  most  popular 
rivers. 

In  the  interim,  work  out  the  details  of 
who’ll  supply  canoes  and  how  you’ll  get 
them  to  and  from  the  river.  Organizing  the 
“shuttle”  is  always  a major  headache.  The 
procedure  goes  something  like  this:  Every- 
one meets  at  the  “put-in”  to  unload  ca- 
noes and  gear.  Then,  while  family  and 
friends  load  the  canoe  for  the  downriver 
run,  cars  are  shuttled  to  the  “take-out.” 
Here,  drivers  crowd  into  one  or  more  vehi- 


cles for  the  return  trip. 

If  there  are  several  canoes  in  your  party, 
at  least  one  vehicle  should  be  equipped 
with  a cartop  carrier  capable  of  hauling 
two  canoes  back  to  the  starting  point.  Fail- 
ing this,  you  may  have  to  run  a double 
shuttle  to  collect  a boat  that’s  been  left 
behind.  And  extra  space  on  a car  roof 
won’t  do  much  good  if  you  don’t  have 
enough  rope  to  tie  things  down.  You  can 
never  have  too  much  spare  rope  on  a ca- 
noe trip. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  dangers  of 
the  river.  Even  on  beginner-level  streams, 
there  are  predictable  hazards  like  rocks 
and  sweepers  (downed  trees)  to  avoid.  The 
solution  is  to  learn  to  backpaddle  your  ca- 
noe at  a 30-  to  45 -degree  angle  to  the 
current.  This  technique,  called  the  “back- 
ferry,”  moves  you  sideways  to  the  safety  of 
the  shoreline.  Try  it  in  a gentle  current. 
You’ll  love  the  feeling  of  “total  control.” 
Here  are  some  other  hazards  you  may  en- 
counter. 

• Wind.  A gusty  wind  can  turn  a gentle 
stream  into  a whitewater  arena.  If  you 
can’t  wait  out  the  wind  in  the  lee  of  the 
shoreline,  at  least  travel  close  to  it.  Failing 
this,  run  perpendicular  to  oncoming 
waves.  Don’t  “quarter”  them  at  an  angle 
to  gain  “extra  lift”  as  recommended  in  ca- 
noeing texts.  Wave  quartering  requires 
masterful  paddle  strokes — something  be- 
ginners have  not  yet  developed. 

And  always  load  your  canoe  dead-level. 
Neither  the  bow  nor  the  stem  should  ride 
deeper  in  the  water.  Canoes  don’t  run  or 
turn  well  with  one  end  dragging. 

• Protection  from  sun  and  bugs.  Unless 
you’re  well-browned,  leave  shorts  and 
bathing  suits  out  of  the  canoeing  picture. 
Eight  hours  on  a river  can  produce  quite  a 
bum  if  you’re  not  prepared — which  also 
means  bringing  lotion  and  a brimmed  hat. 

And  don’t  forget  bug  dope.  Mosquitoes 
and  water  naturally  go  together.  Polarized 
sunglasses  (essential  equipment  for  white- 
water  canoeists  and  kayakers)  allow  you  to 
see  rocks  clearly  in  bright  sunlight. 

• Storms.  The  advice  to  get  off  the  river 
in  a lightning  storm  is  correct  provided:  a) 
the  shoreline  is  forgiving  enough  to  pro- 
vide a safe  haven,  and  b)  there  are  no  tall 
trees  or  land  masses  at  the  river’s  edge. 

If  there  are  steep  banks  or  canyon  walls 
along  the  shoreline,  you  may  have  no 
choice  but  to  continue  paddling.  Light- 
ning usually  strikes  the  highest  point  of  an 
area,  which  in  this  case,  may  be  a tall  tree 
at  the  water’s  edge.  A cone  of  protection 
extends  about  45  degrees  outward  from 
each  terrain  feature.  Stay  within  this  cone 
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of  protection,  but  not  so  close  to  the  shore 
that  lightning  may  jump  from  it  to  you  (25 
feet  out  is  about  the  right  distance). 

• Fishing  from  the  canoe.  Skilled  canoe- 
ists commonly  get  into  prime  fishing  areas 
that  are  inaccessible  to  powerboats.  But 
until  you’ve  gained  familiarity  with  the 
mannerisms  of  canoes,  leave  your  rod  at 
home.  Casting  from  a canoe  calls  for  fi- 
nesse and  a lively  appreciation  of  the 
whereabouts  of  your  partner.  A moment’s 
carelessness  may  land  a treble  hook  in 
your  friend’s  anatomy.  If  you  plan  to  fish 
from  a canoe,  learn  the  painless  string-pull 
method  of  disgorging  hooks.  You’ll  find 
this  simple  procedure  in  Wilderness  Medi- 
cine, Third  Edition,  by  Wm.  Forgey,  M.D. 

Know  the  river  before  you  launch  your 
craft.  Last  fall,  while  paddling  a lightly 
technical  river  I’d  canoed  many  times  be- 
fore, a young  couple — who  were  not  wear- 
ing life  jackets  or  rain  gear — and  their 
giant  dog,  banged  noisily  by  me. 

“How  far  is  it  to  highway  F?”  shivered 
the  man. 

“About  two  hours.  Maybe  20  minutes 
more  if  you  portage  Beaver  dam  (not  a 
real  dam).  Ya  got  a map?” 

“Beaver  dam?  ...  a map?” 

“I  see  you  guys  don’t  believe  in  life 
jackets  or  rain  gear,”  I admonished. 

“This  is  our  first  time  out  and  we’re  not 
real  prepared.” 

That  sums  up  the  problems  in  a nut- 
shell! 

• Distance.  Ten  river  miles  per  day  is 
about  right  for  first-timers.  Gentle  streams 
run  about  two  miles  an  hour.  Throw  in 
lunch,  stretch  stops  and  shuttles,  and 
you’re  on  the  water  six  or  more  hours. 
Add  unforeseen  circumstances  like 
downed  trees  to  portage  around,  shallows 
to  wade  and  persistent  head  winds,  and 
times  increase  accordingly.  So  err  on  the 
less  ambitious  side  when  planning  the 
length  of  your  first  canoe  trip. 

• Overloading.  “Capacity  figures”  are 
the  crudest  joke  in  canoe  advertising.  One 
popular  17-foot  aluminum  canoe  sports  a 
capacity  tag  of  850  pounds — a load  that 
would  sink  it  in  the  first  riffle.  Canoes  are 
basically  built  for  two.  You  can  safely 
carry  a passenger,  but  you  shouldn’t  un- 
less you’re  skilled  at  handling  the  craft.  A 
live  100-pound  weight  (human  or  animal) 
is  not  at  all  like  two  50-pound  packs  that 
stay  put  when  the  craft  rolls  in  rough  wa- 
ter. My  advice?  Leave  your  kids  and  dogs 
at  home  until  you’ve  learned  to  handle 
your  craft. 

• Kids.  If  you  do  bring  children,  remem- 
ber to  plan  for  their  comforts.  This  means 


a boat  cushion  or  foam  pad  to  sit  on,  wa- 
terproof footgear,  rain  clothing  (a  cheap 
plastic  poncho,  cut  to  fit,  works  well),  and 
a broad-brimmed  hat  to  discourage  sun 
and  rain.  And  do  include  a favorite  toy 
and  some  munchies.  If  you  have  young- 
sters along,  reduce  your  trip  mileage  sub- 
stantially. 

• Learning  new  canoe  strokes.  Don’t  be 
overwhelmed  by  all  there  is  to  learn.  You 
can  get  along  quite  nicely  on  gentle  waters 
without  knowing  any  canoe  strokes  at  all 
if  you  adopt  the  “Minnesota  Switch” 
(HUT)  system  of  paddling.  It’s  simple:  as 
the  canoe  moves  forward,  it  tends  to  veer 
away  from  the  stern  paddler’s  side.  Instead 
of  mastering  directional  control  strokes 
like  the  “J,”  “Pitch,”  and  “Canadian,” 
simply  call  “HUT”  to  your  partner  and 
then  simultaneously  change  paddle  sides 
and  keep  on  stroking. 

A “HUT”  every  six  or  eight  strokes 
keeps  the  canoe  tracking  straight  with  no 
need  for  a rudder  correction  in  the  stern. 
Professional  canoe  racers  do  almost  all 
their  paddling  this  way.  In  today’s  canoe- 
ing world,  changing  sides  to  maintain  di- 
rectional control  is  state-of-the-art 
technique.  And  it’s  easy,  too! 

If  you’ve  read  this  far,  you  may  already 
be  overwhelmed  by  all  there  is  to  know 
about  canoesport.  But  you  don’t  need  to 
learn  it  all  at  once.  In  fact,  you  don’t  need 
to  know  any  of  it  to  have  a good  time,  if 
you  religiously  follow  these  guidelines: 

1.  Plan  a trip  of  reasonable  length  on  a 
river  that  is  within  your  canoeing  ca- 
pabilities. Carry  a map,  and  keep 
track  of  your  location  on  the  river. 

2.  Wear  your  life  jacket  at  all  times. 

3.  Don’t  overload  your  canoe.  Manu- 
facturer’s capacity  ratings  are  mean- 
ingless. The  safe  capacity  of  a typical 
17-foot  canoe  is  around  600  pounds. 
If  you’re  bringing  children,  why  not 
let  them  paddle  their  own  canoe?  A 
light,  skinny  fiberglass  canoe,  tai- 
lored to  their  size,  is  ideal.  The  aver- 
age 12-year-old  cannot  manage  a 
typical  17-foot  aluminum  or  Royalex 
canoe. 

4.  Don’t  plan  your  day  according  to  a 
favorable  weather  report.  Bring  extra 
clothes  and  rain  gear. 

5.  Learn  to  tie  the  “power-cinch”  (also 
called  the  “trucker’s  knot”)  so  you 
can  safely  secure  canoes  on  car  tops. 
You’ll  find  a description  of  this  hitch 
in  my  book,  The  New  Wilder- 
ness Canoeing  & Camping  (ICS 
Books,  1986). 

F*~l 


Publications 
for  Paddlers 

The  Fish  Commission  has  available 
several  publications  for  paddlers  that 
offer  practical  information  and  safety 
ideas. 

• Canoe  Safety  is  a pamphlet  that 
spells  out  seven  rules  of  safety  with 
other  useful  ideas. 

• Survival  in  Cold  Water  describes  the 
dangers  of  cold  water  for  ill-prepared 
boaters.  It  also  explains  what  to  do  in 
cold  water  if  you  are  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly immersed,  and  how  best  to 
be  prepared.  First  aid  for  cold-water 
victims  is  also  detailed. 

• Personal  Flotation  Devices  is  a pam- 
phlet that  describes  the  PFDs  available, 
and  how  and  when  you  need  them. 

These  three  pamphlets  are  free,  but 
with  requests  include  a business-sized 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Con- 
tact: Boating,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 

• Paddle  Pennsylvania  is  a 36-page 
guide  for  Keystone  State  canoeists.  It 
features  section-by-section  detailed  de- 
scriptions and  maps  of  some  18  Penn- 
sylvania waterways.  It  is  available  for  $1 
postpaid. 

• River  Canoeing  is  a 22-inch  by  34- 
inch  full-color  poster  that  addresses  the 
basics  of  river  canoeing.  The  poster  is 
packed  with  important  information 
that  every  river  paddler  should  know. 
Topics  include  self-rescue,  equipment, 
attire,  running  a shuttle  and  guidelines 
in  planning  a float  trip.  It  is  available 
postpaid  for  $3.50. 

For  both  Paddle  Pennsylvania  and 
the  poster,  make  checks  payable  to 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  and 
send  orders  to  the  Fish  Commission 
address  above. 
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U priver 
Shad  Fishing 

by  Dennis  Scholl 


Shad  fishing  in  the  upper  Delaware 
isn’t  just  a local  pastime;  it’s  a mag- 
net that  draws  anglers  from  many 
states.  Consider  that  the  National  Park 
Service  maintains  a boat  launch  within 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area,  called  Smithfield  Beach.  It’s  about 
five  miles  north  of  Shawnee,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  the  heart  of  the  state’s  Pocono 
Mountains. 

The  macadam  ramp  at  Smithfield  is 
wide  enough  for  two  boats  to  be  launched 
simultaneously  and  the  parking  lot  com- 
fortably accommodates  150  cars.  No  other 
facility  on  the  Delaware  River  can  match 
Smithfield’s  size.  Yet  when  American  shad 
are  migrating  in  the  spring,  Smithfield 
Beach  could  be  twice  as  large  and  still  be 
inadequate.  That’s  how  many  fishermen 
use  the  facility  during  the  height  of  the 
run.  The  same  situation  exists  up-river 
wherever  a concrete,  macadam  or  gravel 
path  leads  toward  the  river’s  edge. 

Smithfield  Beach  is  one  of  12  public 
boat  launches  along  the  Delaware  in  Mon- 
roe, Pike  and  Wayne  counties,  which  form 
a 120-mile  border  along  the  river  from 
Delaware  Water  Gap  upstream  beyond  the 
confluence  of  the  East  and  West  branches 
at  Hancock,  NY.  Each  of  the  sites  is  pop- 
ular, particularly  the  five— Smithfield, 
Bushkill,  Eshback,  Dingman’s  Ferry,  and 
Milford— within  the  40-mile-long  national 
recreation  area.  In  fact,  a survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Delaware  River  Shad  Fisher- 
men’s Association  in  1986  revealed  that 
more  boat  fishermen— 18,089 — fre- 
quented that  segment  of  the  river  than  any 
other.  And  they  caught  16,821  shad,  also 
more  than  anywhere  else. 

Ancestral  spawning  grounds 

There  are  several  reasons  why  shad  fish- 
ing is  good  in  the  three-county  area,  but 
the  bottom  line  is  that  more  shad  inhabit 
this  segment  of  the  river  for  a longer  per- 
iod of  time.  Appreciable  numbers  of  fish 
begin  arriving  at  Delaware  Water  Gap  by 
mid-April  and  spawning  fish  can  be  found 
from  the  Gap  north  through  mid-June. 
Indeed,  the  114  miles  of  rapids,  riffles 
and  pools  from  the  Gap  to  Hancock  com- 
prise the  shad’s  major — and  ancestral — 
spawning  grounds. 

Because  there  are  so  many  shad  and  be- 
cause the  river  is  narrower  and  its  channel 
more  defined  than  in  downstream  sec- 
tions, boat  fishermen  have  a better  chance 
of  catching  fish.  There  are  some  anglers 
who  catch  and  release  as  many  as  60  shad 
during  a day’s  outing,  but  that’s  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  norm.  Nonetheless,  it 
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Upriver  shad  action  is  good  because  more  shad  inhabit  this  section  of  the 
river  for  a longer  period  of  time . Monroe , Pike,  and  Wayne  counties  com- 
prise 114  river  miles  of  prime,  ancestral  spawning  grounds . 


points  out  just  how  large  and  concentrated 
the  schools  of  fish  in  this  area  can  be. 

Boat  positioning 

There  are  a lot  of  subtleties  involved  in 
shad  fishing  from  a boat,  but  only  one 
overriding  factor  for  success:  positioning. 
If  you  aren’t  in  the  path  of  the  fish — and 
they  do  follow  distinct  paths,  usually  the 
channel  or  a subchannel — you  could  be  in 
for  a long,  frustrating  day. 

The  best  way  to  exemplify  that  is  to  re- 
late a lesson  I learned  one  day  from  my 
father.  I was  fishing  by  myself  and  hap- 
pened to  bump  into  Dad  on  an  upriver 
pool  that  he  knew  quite  well.  The  river  at 
this  particular  spot  bellied  out  into  a deep, 
calm  pool  after  tumbling  through  a long, 
heavy  rapids.  Because  Dad  had  fished  the 
spot  so  many  times,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  course  of  the  channel,  which  hugged 
the  Pennsylvania  shoreline. 

I’d  been  fishing  several  hundred  yards 
downstream  and  not  having  much  luck,  so 
I decided  to  change  scenery.  When  I ap- 
proached my  father,  he  had  a rod  in  each 
hand,  a shad  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  a 
Cheshire  cat’s  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

I didn’t  need  an  invitation.  I anchored 
20  yards  upstream  in  a straight  line  with 
his  boat,  hoping  the  fish  would  swim  right 
at  me.  Nothing  happened.  The  only  thing 
I caught  was  a bird’s  eye  view  of  Dad 
hooking  fish  after  fish.  It  was  an  incredi- 
ble show. 

Me?  Nothing.  So,  up  came  my  anchor. 
I maneuvered  10  yards  to  my  father’s  star- 
board side  and  dropped  the  weight  again. 
Still  nothing.  “Move  closer,”  he  urged. 
Closer?  Okay.  Now  I was  five  yards  away 
and  experiencing  the  same  results.  “Get 
closer,”  he  said.  I wondered  if  I shouldn’t 
just  jump  into  his  boat,  but  I took  his  ad- 
vice and  slowly  eased  myself  tow'ard  him 
untO  our  gunnels  nearly  touched.  “Is  that 
close  enough?”  I wondered  aloud.  Obvi- 
ously not.  Even  though  we  each  had  the 
same  shad  darts,  the  same  six-pound-test 
line,  and  as  close  to  the  same  spot  as  pos- 
sible, I couldn’t  catch  a fish.  And  there,  a 
handshake  away,  was  my  father,  catching 
shad  after  shad— and  fat  roes  to  boot. 

Enough  was  enough.  “I’m  not  going  to 
sit  here  and  watch  this  anymore,”  I grum- 
bled, and  off  I went.  Pennsylvania  didn’t 


have  a six-fish-a-day  creel  limit  back  then, 
and  the  shad  my  father  chose  to  hang 
on  his  stringer  made  quite  an  impressive 
display. 

We’ve  reminisced  about  that  day,  but 
have  never  concluded  why  1 couldn't  take 
a shad  when  there  was  obviously  a large 
school  within  spitting  distance.  Maybe 
there  was  a depression  in  the  river  bottom 
where  the  shad  were  holding,  and  Dad’s 
darts  were  suspended  over  it.  We’re  not 
sure.  But  since  then  I’ve  experienced 
the  same  type  of  situation  at  different 
locations. 

Migration  routes 

Each  of  those  lessons  reinforces  the  be- 
lief that  shad  follow  particular  migration 
routes.  They  travel  the  same  path  year  af- 
ter year,  never  changing  their  course  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  adverse  river  condi- 
tions. How  do  inexperienced  boat  fisher- 
men find  such  hotspots?  There  are  three 
ways:  watch  other  anglers,  sneak  around 
with  a depth  finder  until  you  locate  the 
channel,  or  learn  how  to  read  the  river. 

Reading  the  river 

I prefer  to  read  the  river,  imagining  the 
Delaware  to  be  a huge  trout  stream  and 
applying  some  of  the  same  fundamentals 
to  locate  shad  that  I would  use  to  find 
trout.  And  of  all  the  types  of  water  that 
are  available  to  fish,  I’ve  found  the  easiest 
place  to  find  shad  is  a rapids,  or  more  ac- 
curately, eddies  on  the  flanks  of  rapids. 

Imagine  you’re  a seven-pound  roe  shad, 
heavily  laden  with  eggs.  You’ve  swum  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  four  years  and  are  now 
in  the  final  stages  of  your  spawning  migra- 
tion. Delaware  Bay  is  more  than  200  miles 
behind  you.  You’ve  battled  a strong  river 
without  consuming  any  food  since  you  left 
salt  water;  your  energy  dwindles  a bit 
each  day. 

Hundreds  of  riffles  and  rapids  are  be- 
hind you,  but  ahead  lies  another.  What  do 
you  do?  Swim  up  the  middle,  through  the 
current  with  the  highest  velocity?  No,  you 
seek  an  easier  route  on  the  edge  of  the 
turbulence.  The  flow  still  affords  direc- 
tion, but  not  nearly  as  much  resistance. 
And  it’s  still  deep  enough  to  provide  a 
sense  of  safety.  So  upstream  you  go,  fol- 
lowing the  easiest  route. 


That  may  sound  a bit  fishy,  but  it’s  ex- 
actly what  happens.  Find  a situation  like 
that — there  are  scores  of  them  along  the 
Delaware — and  you’ll  catch  fish.  Align 
your  boat  with  that  narrow,  “filmy”  slot 
of  water  between  the  fast  current  and  the 
eddy,  and  anchor.  Don’t  be  intimidated.  If 
there  are  shad  migrating  through  the  area, 
you’ll  connect  sooner  or  later. 

Here’s  the  rest  of  the  formula,  assuming 
you’re  fishing  while  the  shad  are  in  their 
migratory  stage.  First,  use  a 12-  or  15- 
pound  navy  type  anchor,  the  double-claw, 
swivel-head  variety.  It  holds  bottom  better 
than  other  anchors  in  most  situations.  An- 
chor so  that  your  boat  is  not  swinging 
about  in  the  eddy. 

Tackle,  darts 

Next,  equip  your  rods — use  two  so  you 
can  experiment — with  6-pound  monofila- 
ment. Keep  your  spools  full  of  fresh  line, 
at  least  200  yards.  Medium-action  rods  of 
6 xh  or  7 feet  in  length  are  best  in  fast 
water;  they  provide  good  leverage  and 
plenty  of  backbone.  Tie  Vi6th-  or  Vsth- 
ounce  shad  darts  directly  to  your  line  and 
vary  the  color  combinations.  If  the  river  is 
low,  don’t  add  any  splitshot.  If  the  flow  is 
normal,  add  one  small  splitshot  2 to  3 feet 
above  your  dart  and  work  from  there.  If 
you’re  getting  snagged  on  the  bottom, 
take  off  the  shot.  If  you’re  not  getting 
snagged  but  also  not  catching  fish,  add 
one  small  shot  at  a time  until  you  connect. 

You  can  cast  into  the  main  current  and 
allow  your  dart  to  drift  downstream,  jig- 
ging it  along  the  way.  But  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  method  is  to  toss  your  lines 
about  20  yards  downstream  and  allow  the 
darts  to  suspend  in  the  current,  hopefully 
a yard  or  two  off  the  bottom.  Imply  a jig- 
ging action  to  the  dart  by  jerking  the  rod 
every  few  seconds.  If  nothing  happens  af- 
ter an  hour  or  so,  move  the  boat  out 
slightly  (2  or  3 yards)  into  the  current 
and  anchor  again,  or  drift  back  20  or  25 
yards  and  anchor.  You’re  bound  to  find 
the  path. 

When  you  catch  fish,  note  where  you’re 
anchored  and  record  your  location  in  a 
notebook.  Look  around  you.  Is  there  a 
large  rock  on  the  shoreline  with  which 
you’re  aligned?  Approximately  how  many 
yards  are  you  from  the  shoreline?  Is  the 
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third  or  fourth  week  of 
April , when  water 
temperatures  reach  the 
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river’s  flow  normal,  above  normal,  or  be- 
low normal?  What  pound  monofilament 
were  you  using  when  you  caught  the  fish, 
and  how  many  splitshot,  if  any,  were  on 
the  line?  If  you  have  a thermometer,  take  a 
temperature  reading;  maybe  the  fish  were 
hitting  better  at  61  degrees  than  they  were 
at  59  degrees.  Such  information  will  be  in- 
valuable in  future  seasons. 

Strategies  for  migrating  fish 

The  so-called  “rapids  system”  of  fish- 
ing has  enabled  hundreds  of  shad  fisher- 
men to  catch  thousands  of  shad.  But  it’s 
not  the  only  way  to  catch  them.  Many  an- 
glers troll  in  some  of  the  upper  river’s 
broad,  deep  pools.  They  zig-zag  back  and 
forth  until  they  catch  a fish,  then  mentally 
log  the  location  and  make  another  run,  or 
anchor  where  they  connected  and  simply 
cast  or  work  their  lines  like  a fast-water 
fisherman. 

Others  locate  boulders  in  the  river  and 
anchor  behind  or  slightly  above  and  off  to 

Upriver  Action — 
When  and  Where 

The  upper  Delaware  River,  bordered  by 
Monroe,  Pike  and  Wayne  counties,  is  a 
continuous  blend  of  short  rapids  and  rif- 
fles and  medium-deep  (8  to  10  feet)  pools. 
Deep  pools  exist — the  Zane  Grey  pool  at 
Lackawaxen,  the  Narrowsburg  pool  and 
several  pools  near  Bushkill  are  notable — 
but  deep  water  is  more  prevalent  south  of 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Although  some  people  claim  to  catch 
shad  in  lower  Pike  County  in  late  March, 
fishing  is  not  productive  until  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  April,  when  water  temper- 
atures reach  the  vicinity  of  55  degrees. 
Prime  time  in  Monroe  and  lower  Pike 
counties  is  about  May  1 to  May  15  for 
migrating  fish.  Upper  Pike  County  and 
Wayne  County  are  good  from  May  10  to 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Spawning  fish  can  be  caught  through- 


one  side  of  them,  hoping  to  bump  into 
shad  that  use  the  slack  water  behind  the 
huge  rocks  as  pit  stops.  A similar  strategy 
is  to  fish  behind  an  island,  anchoring  at 
the  point  where  the  split  river  becomes  one 
again.  Often  shad  will  home  in  on  the  cur- 
rent that’s  formed  when  the  split  stream 
meets,  following  it  until  they’re  forced  to 
decide  which  side  of  the  island  they’ll 
ascend. 

These  are  strategies  to  follow  when  the 
fish  are  migrating.  But  since  Monroe,  Pike 
and  Wayne  counties  harbor  spawning  shad 
as  well,  there  are  other  methods  to  use 
when  that  time  arrives,  which  is  usually  in 
mid-May  when  water  temperatures  ap- 
proach 64  degrees. 

Strategies  for  spawners 

The  most  important  aspect  of  fishing 
for  spawning  shad  is  to  correspond  your 
outings  with  the  fish’s  periods  of  activity. 
Spawning  shad  are  inactive  during  the  day. 
They  lay  in  a deep  pool  and  remain  there 
until  late  afternoon  or  early  evening  when 
the  sun  begins  to  set.  Then  they’ll  begin 
entering  shallower  areas  where  they’ll 
cruise  about  until  dark,  when  spawning 
commences. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  find  shad  late 
in  the  day  is  in  a channel  or  subchannel,  in 
a shallow  stretch  of  water  upriver  from  a 
deep  pool.  Such  places  are  found  visually 
during  the  day,  by  cruising  about  at  a slow 
speed.  Return  to  the  spot  in  the  evening 

out  the  three-county  area  through  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and  sometimes  later.  Pro- 
longed cold  weather  may  push  back  the 
timing  of  the  migration  by  a week  or 
more.  Warm  weather  moves  things  ahead 
by  the  same  period. 

The  majority  of  boat  fishing  takes  place 
between  Smithfield  Beach  and  Nar- 
rowsburg, with  Smithfield,  Bushkill, 
Dingman’s  Ferry,  Milford  and  Lack- 
awaxen receiving  the  brunt  of  the  pressure. 
Fishing  is  also  good  above  Narrowsburg, 
but  Callicoon  and  Buckingham  seem  to  be 
the  most  popular  places. 

The  Bushkill,  Eshback  (a  gravel  site), 
Dingman’s  Ferry,  and  Milford  accesses  are 
adjacent  to  U.S.  Route  209.  Smithfield 
Beach  is  adjacent  to  River  Road,  which 
can  be  reached  from  U.S.  209  by  follow- 
ing signs  to  Shawnee  Resort.  To  reach  the 
Matamoras  access,  take  U.S.  Route  209 
into  the  borough  of  Matamoras  and  then 
pick  up  Delaware  Drive  (north).  The 
launch  is  a short  distance  outside  of  town. 

The  Zane  Grey  Access  in  Lackawaxen  is 


and  anchor  upstream  or  right  on  top  of  it 
and  toss  out  a short  line,  no  more  than  10 
yards.  Use  a very  light  shad  dart— '/32- 
ounce — or  even  a bright  shad  fly  weighted 
with  a couple  of  twists  of  lead  wire.  Im- 
part action  to  your  lure  to  attract  the  fish, 
because  they  often  are  preoccupied  by 
more  urgent  matters. 

Clockwork 

Spawning  shad  often  follow  a large  cir- 
cular rotation  through  a pool  or  shallows 
when  spawning.  Sometimes  you’ll  actually 
see  them  heading  toward  your  boat  as  they 
swim  near  the  surface  with  dorsal  fins  pro- 
truding from  the  water.  You  may  catch 
one,  and  then  10  minutes  later  catch  an- 
other, and  10  minutes  later  another,  just 
like  clockwork. 

The  tail  ends  of  pools  are  good  places 
to  spot  fish,  but  don’t  overlook  faster  wa- 
ter where  rapids  begin  to  bottom  out; 
more  oxygen  is  there,  and  oxygen  is  essen- 
tial to  shad  as  water  temperatures  rise  in 
late  May. 

Once  darkness  settles,  don’t  waste  your 
time.  The  shad  will  be  wildly  cavorting  in 
the  shallows,  but  all  you’ll  catch  will  be 
the  bite  of  a mosquito.  Try  fishing  in  the 
morning,  from  dawn  until  about  8.  After 
that,  head  home  until  about  5 p.m.,  when 
activity  starts  again. 

Upriver  shad  fishing  requires  special 
skills  to  score  consistently,  but  the  rewards 
are  worth  the  effort.  F*3 

best  reached  by  picking  up  U.S.  Route  6 
in  Milford  and  traveling  west  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Route  434.  Follow  Route  434  north 
until  it  intersects  with  Pennsylvania  Route 
590  at  Greely.  Route  590  runs  next  to  the 
access. 

The  Narrowsburg,  Damascus  and  Calli- 
coon accesses  are  easiest  to  reach  by  fol- 
lowing New  York  Route  97  along  the  river 
and  crossing  into  Pennsylvania.  All  three 
launches  are  near  bridges.  The  Equinunk 
and  Buckingham  sites  are  adjacent  to 
Pennsylvania  Route  191. 

There  isn’t  one  spot  within  this  stretch 
of  river  that  is  head  over  heels  above  the 
rest.  All  114  miles  between  Delaware  Water 
Gap  and  Hancock,  NY,  harbor  shad  and 
the  conditions  you  need  to  catch  them. 
Apply  the  basics  discussed  in  the  story  and 
you’ll  catch  fish.  Approach  the  sport  in  a 
haphazard  manner  and  you  won’t.  Ev- 
eryone loves  to  catch  shad,  but  only  a 
small  percentage  take  the  time  to  learn  the 
sport  properly.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher. — DS 
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“The  gamiest  fish  that  swims”  has  been  used  by 
many  anglers  to  describe  the  smallmouth  bass.  It  is 
one  of  the  hardest-striking  freshwater  fishes.  When 
hooked,  it  leaps  and  dances  across  the  water  like  an 
acrobat,  yet  it  fights  with  the  strength  of  a bulldog.  A 
meeting  with  a smallmouth  is  a rod-testing,  angler- 
trying  experience.  The  angler  either  feels  the  thrill  of 
victory  or  the  agony  of  defeat. 

The  smallmouth  bass  is  one  of  the  larger  members 
of  the  sunfish  family.  In  Pennsylvania  it’s  found  mostly 
in  warmwater  streams  that  have  a lot  of  riffles  and 
pools  flowing  over  gravel  and  rocky  ledges  and 
dropoffs.  Originally  the  smallmouth  was  found  only  in 


portions  of  the  Ohio  river  drainage  of  Pennsylvania. 
Now  it  is  found  statewide.  One  story  about  the 
smallmouth  tells  how  it  found  its  way  across  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  water  tender  of  a steam 
locomotive. 

The  smallmouth  is  a slow-grower.  In  northern  states 
like  Pennsylvania  it  takes  a smallmouth  about  three 
years  to  reach  nine  inches  in  length.  An  18-  to  20-inch 
fish  might  be  10  years  old. 

In  spring  when  water  temperatures  reach  60 
degrees,  the  smallmouth  begins  to  look  for  a mate. 
The  male  clears  away  mud  and  debris  from  the 
bottom  and  builds  a round,  flat  nest.  The  nest  can 
range  from  one  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  After  the  nest 
is  made,  the  male  finds  one,  two  and  sometimes 
three  females  to  lay  their  eggs.  After  the  eggs  are  laid 
and  fertilized  by  the  male,  the  females  leave  and  the 
male  guards  the  eggs  in  the  nest.  He  stays  until  the 
eggs  hatch  and  the  young  bass,  called  fry,  are  about 
20  days  old. 

Of  the  thousands  of  eggs  that  are  laid,  only  a few 
young  bass  survive  and  leave  the  nest.  The  fish  grow 
by  eating  microscopic  organisms  and  tiny  insects  until 
they  reach  about  two  inches  in  length.  Then  they 
switch  to  crayfish  and  small  fish.  Adult  smallmouth 
bass  favor  and  actively  look  for  crayfish.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  stomach  of  an  adult  bass  often  reveals 
a large  number  of  them. 

Lake  Erie  is  a good  place  to  fish  for  smallmouth 
bass.  Most  of  the  major  rivers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
populations  either  in  the  entire  lengths  or  in  selected 
areas.  In  addition,  many  smaller  warmwater  streams 
have  smallmouths  in  the  deepest  pools  and  riffles. 

If  you  fish  for  smallmouth  bass,  by  all  means  try 
crayfish,  but  don’t  overlook  plugs,  spinners,  live 
minnows,  popping  bugs,  plastic  insect  imitations  and, 
above  all,  live  worms.  Depending  on  the  time  of  the 
year  and  the  type  of  water  you’re  fishing,  “old 
bronzeback”  might  explode  from  out  of  nowhere  and 
give  you  a demonstration  of  why  he’s  called  “the 
gamiest  fish  that  swims.” 


Bass  Fishing  Tip 

Fish  have  fixed-eye  pupils.  Unlike  yours,  they  can’t 
adjust  to  light.  They  prefer  dark  areas  and  overcast 
days.  Take  advantage  of  this  by  looking  for  water  that 
is  dark  or  shaded.  Examples  are  deep  pools  and 
areas  shaded  by  rocks,  submerged  trees  and 
overhanging  banks.  Clear,  bright,  cloudless  days  are 
usually  the  worst  for  bass  fishing. 
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How  to  Release  Fish 

Many  factors  influence  the  probability  of 
survival  when  a fish  is  returned  to  the  wa- 
ter after  it’s  caught  and  played.  Even 
though  the  fish  may  appear  to  be  in  good 
condition  when  released,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  it  will  survive.  Still,  if  you  fol- 
low these  steps  closely,  you  greatly  increase 
the  chances  for  survival  of  the  fish  you 
release. 

• Time  is  important.  Play  and  release  the 


fish  as  quickly  as  possible.  Don’t  play  the 
fish  until  it’s  completely  exhausted. 

• Keep  your  catch  in  the  water  as  much 
as  possible  when  removing  the  hook.  A 
fish  suffocates  out  of  water  and  can  sus- 
tain brain  damage.  In  addition,  if  you  let  a 
fish  flop  around  on  rocks  or  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a boat,  you  can  fatally  injure  it. 

• Be  gentle  when  handling  fish.  Don’t 
squeeze  your  catch,  and  keep  your  fingers 
out  of  its  gills.  Small-mesh  nets  are  help- 
ful if  the  mesh  doesn’t  get  tangled  in  the 


fish’s  gills. 

• Remove  the  hook  gently  but  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Use  long-nosed  pliers,  forceps, 
or  similar  tools.  If  the  catch  is  deeply 
hooked,  cut  the  line  near  the  fish’s  mouth 
and  leave  the  hook  in. 

• Revive  the  fish  and  then  release  it  after 
it  regains  equilibrium.  Hold  the  fish  up- 
right, heading  upstream.  Move  the  fish 
forward  and  backward  to  force  water 
through  the  gills.  When  the  fish  revives 
and  can  swim  normally,  release  it. 
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Speaking  of  electric  motors,  to  get  the  best 
service  and  longest  life,  be  sure  to  recharge 
the  battery  immediately  after  use. 

Give  me  one  bait  for  a fishing  trip  and  I’ll 
choose  nightcrawlers.  Give  me  two  and  the 
crayfish  would  certainly  be  in  line.  Trout, 
bass,  walleye  and  most  other  gamefish  relish 
soft-shelled  “crabs,”  available  under  rocks  in 
most  streams. 

If  you’re  fishing  a narrow,  brush-lined  trout 
stream,  carry  the  shortest  rod  you  own.  Now 
only  will  you  be  less  likely  to  break  a tip  or 
tangle  the  line  when  busting  through  the 
brush  but  the  bait’s  drift  is  also  more  easily 
controlled  when  fishing  from  the  bank. 

Shadows  can  spook  fish.  When  fishing  the 
post-dawn  and  pre-dusk  hours,  when  shadows 
are  longest,  keep  the  sun  to  your  side  or  front 
so  you  don’t  spook  your  prey. 

Planning  a shad  fishing  trip  on  the 
Delaware  this  month?  As  the  month 
progresses  the  best  spots  will  be  north  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  although  some  shad  will 
still  be  moving  through  the  southern  sectors 
of  the  river  in  mid-May. 


If  other  fish  aren’t  hitting  and  you’re 
fishing  a lake  where  striped  bass  dwell,  tie  on 
a quarter-  or  half-ounce  white  bucktail  jig 
and  cast  it  to  shoreline  dropoffs,  points  and 
places  where  tributaries  flow  into  the  lake. 
Stripers  feed  in  these  areas  in  early  spring, 
particularly  after  dark. 

When  being  photographed  with  a catch, 
always  hold  the  catch  in  front  of  you.  Fish 
held  to  the  side  or  back  always  appear  smaller 
than  they  actually  were.  Those  held  “out 
front”  may  even  appear  larger,  and  most  of 
us  need  all  the  help  we  can  get. 

Marker  buoys  are  handy  items  to  keep  in 
your  boat.  If  you’re  drifting  or  trolling  and 
catch  a fish,  immediately  toss  out  a marker  so 
you  can  return  to  the  exact  spot.  Schooling 
fish  such  as  crappies,  perch,  trout  and 
stripers,  even  smallmouth  bass,  can  be 
relocated. 

May  is  crappie  month.  Remember  that 
these  flat-sided  panfish  prefer  small  baits, 
both  live  and  artificial,  with  2-inch  shiners 
and  tiny  twister-tailed  jigs  the  top 
enticements. 
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Employee  recognition  feature 


With  special  gratitude  and  thanks,  the 
Fish  Commission  salutes  the  following 
employees,  who  during  1989  will  have  at 
least  a 35th  anniversary  of  continuous 
service. 


Shyrl  Hood,  chief,  Division  of  Warm- 
water/Coolwater  Propagation,  41  years. 


Ray  Merriman,  superintendent, 
Oswayo  Fish  Culture  Station,  37  years. 


Lloyd  Ilgen,  fish  culturist,  Pleasant 
Gap  Fish  Culture  Station,  36  years. 
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Jim  Lauer,  waterways  conservation 
officer,  Lycoming  County,  36  years. 
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Don  Breon,  fish  culturist,  Benner 
Spring  Fish  Culture  Station,  36  years. 


Bobby  Lewis,  secretary,  Bureau  of 
Boating,  36  years. 
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John  Bair,  superintendent,  Pleasant 
Gap  Fish  Culture  Station,  35  years. 
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Walt  Bair,  foreman,  Benner  Spring  Fish 
Culture  Station,  35  years. 
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Bill  Hoover,  superintendent,  Bellefonte 
Fish  Culture  Station,  35  years. 

not  pictured:  Bryce  Camell,  waterways 
conservation  officer,  Fulton/Franklin 
counties,  40  years. 


Kent  Stickler,  fish  culturist,  Pleasant 
Gap  Fish  Culture  Station,  36  years. 
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A Note  From  Worn  Editor 


Dear  Angler  readers, 


Art  Michaels,  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  Boat 
Pennsylvania,  caught  this  nice  American  shad  a few 
miles  south  of  Stroudsburg. 
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Last  summer  I chatted  with  a fisherman  at  the  Com- 
mission’s Goldsboro  Access  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
I hadn’t  introduced  myself,  but  during  our  discussion 
of  fishing  the  river  he  said  that  I should  “check  out 
the  article  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  about  fishing  the 
Susquehanna  ...” 

Similarly,  during  a shad  fishing  trip  two  seasons 
ago,  an  angler  told  me  to  check  out  the  Angler  to  find 
more  boating  accesses  to  shad  fishing  spots. 

More  than  anything  else,  I appreciate  your  enthusi- 
asm for  the  magazine  and  your  support.  Nothing  else 
makes  me  wake  up  every  morning  more  wide-eyed  and 
more  rarin’  to  go  to  prepare  another  issue! 

Another  part  of  my  work  is  balancing  Angler  and 
Boat  PA  expenses  with  revenue.  The  Commission  sub- 
sidizes the  magazines  beyond  subscription  income.  But 
recently,  Commission  costs  for  producing  the  Angler 
have  increased.  These  increases  have  upset  the  balance 
between  Angler  revenue  and  Angler  production  costs. 

This  means  that  on  July  1,  1989,  Angler  subscrip- 
tion prices  will  go  up  from  the  current  $6  a year  to 
$9  a year.  The  3-year  subscription  rate  will  go  from  $18 
to  $25. 

I want  you  to  know  this  now  so  you  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  current  subscription  rates.  You  might  want 
to  renew  or  extend  your  current  subscription  now,  be- 
fore the  price  increase  goes  into  effect.  If  you’re  not 
already  a subscriber,  why  not  sign  up  now  at  the  old 
rate  and  save  money,  before  July  1,  1989? 

As  always,  I encourage  you  to  write  if  you  have 
comments  or  questions  on  the  Fish  Commission,  on 
Commission  programs,  on  fishing  and  boating  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  on  Angler  articles. 

And  I hope  you  enjoy  fishing  and  boating  this 
season! 


Pennsylvania 
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Straight 

Talk 


American  Heritage  Trust: 
A Program  that 
Needs  Your  Support 

Resource  managers  and  outdoor  enthusiasts 
are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  important  to 
ensure  public  control  of  additional  recreation 
lands  and  valuable  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  loss  of  natural  and 
historic  resources  continues  at  an  alarming 
pace,  and  it  has  been  said  that  what  occurs 
in  the  next  10  years  toward  protection  of  sen- 
sitive natural  areas,  streams,  forests  and  wet- 
lands may  determine  the  health  and  very 
existence  of  the  human  race  throughout  the 
21st  century. 

The  U.  S.  surgeon  general  has  called  for 
the  development  of  more  public  recreation 
facilities  to  promote  fitness  activities  and  re- 
duce health  costs  that  now  equal  11  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Many  parks 
throughout  this  country  have  deteriorated 
landscapes  and  facilities  that  now  need  ma- 
jor repair  or  replacement.  Prices  of  land,  fa- 
cility development  and  restoration  are  rising 
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rapidly  and  lack  of  money  continues  to  be 
the  major  barrier  to  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  that  want  to  move  forward  with 
these  efforts. 

One  bright  ray  of  hope,  however,  is  pro- 
posed federal  legislation  recently  introduced 
by  Congressman  Morris  Udall.  This  pro- 
posed bill,  HR  876,  entitled  “The  American 
Heritage  Trust  Act,”  also  has  a companion 
Senate  bill,  SB  370,  which  was  introduced  by 
U.  S.  Senator  John  Chafee.  This  legislation, 
if  approved,  would  not  increase  authorized 
funding  levels,  but  it  would  create  a new 
funding  mechanism  that  would  ensure  over 
several  years  a return  of  the  original  funding 
levels  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  through  the  creation  of  a permanent, 
self-perpetuating  trust. 

This  legislation  would  also  create  a perma- 
nent trust  account  for  the  Historical  Preser- 
vation Fund  with  principal  that  could  not  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  It  would  require  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  invest  all  autho- 
rized but  unappropriated  fund  balances  into 
interest-bearing  public  debt  securities. 

Presently  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  $900 
million  per  year  in  revenue  deposited  into  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  and 
$150  million  into  the  Historical  Preservation 
Fund,  which  would  be  invested.  Most  of 
these  funds  are  provided  from  offshore  oil 
and  gas  revenues  and  now  total  over  $6  bil- 
lion in  the  unappropriated  balance.  Annual 
deposits  and  interest  for  both  funds  would 
be  available  for  appropriation  in  the  follow- 
ing Fiscal  year,  and  any  amounts  not  appro- 
priated in  a year  would  automatically 
become  a permanent  part  of  the  interest- 
bearing  trust  principal. 

These  funds,  which  would  amount  to 
about  $1  billion,  would  be  appropriated  an- 
nually, with  at  least  30  percent  going  to  state, 
local  and  federal  agencies,  at  least  30  percent 
for  federal  land  acquisitions,  10  percent  for 
special  matching  monies  to  serve  as  principal 
for  states  that  choose  to  establish  parallel 
heritage  trust  funds,  10  percent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreational 
Recovery  Act,  and  the  remaining  20  percent 
could  be  used  for  any  of  these  four  pur- 
poses. An  additional  10  percent  of  the  His- 
torical Preservation  Fund  would  also  be 
devoted  to  helping  establish  state  historic 
preservation  trusts. 

The  Act  would  also  encourage  volunteer 
contributions.  Some  5 percent  of  each  state’s 
grant  would  have  to  be  partially  matched  by 
private  or  nonprofit  donations.  A 75  percent 
match  would  be  available  for  state  or  local 
land  acquisitions  involving  nationally  recog- 
nized wild  or  scenic  rivers,  trails  or  land- 
marks. The  growth  of  the  funds  would  be 
capped  at  four  times  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  and  at  Five  times  for  the 
Historical  Preservation  Fund,  of  the  balances 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  new 
legislation.  After  that,  the  funds  would  be 


self-sustaining  because  appropriations  would 
be  made  from  the  interest  only,  and  the  trust 
principal  would  grow  annually  only  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  offset  inflation. 

Enactment  of  this  federal  legislation 
would  have  far-reaching  benefits  to  recrea- 
tional and  land  preservation  needs  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  creation  of  a self-perpetuating 
trust  fund  to  protect  and  enhance  our  parks 
and  forests,  fish  and  wildlife  refuges,  and 
historic  heritage  will  have  long-term  benefits 
to  our  existing  populations  and  residents 
through  the  next  centuries. 

What  can  you  do  to  help?  The  American 
Heritage  Trust  program  is  now  being  decided 
in  Congress  and  key  Congressional  commit- 
tee leaders  need  to  hear  your  views  on  HR 
876  and  SB  370.  Make  your  views  known  to 
Congressional  leaders  by  calling,  writing  or 
sending  organizational  resolutions  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
SD-136  Dirksen  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510,  Phone  202-224-3472;  Robert 
Byrd  (WV),  Chairman;  Mark  Hatfield  (OR), 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  SD-122  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC  205 10,  Phone 
202-224-7233;  Robert  Byrd  (WV),  Chair- 
man; James  McClure  (ID),  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member. 

Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  SD-364  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20510,  Phone 
202-224-4971;  J.  Bennett  Johnston  (LA), 
Chairman;  James  A.  McCLure  (ID),  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member. 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
Nat’l  Parks  & Forests,  SD-308  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  DC  20510, 
Phone  202-224-4971;  Dale  Bumpers  (AK), 
Chairman;  Malcolm  Wallop  (WY),  Ranking 
Minority  Member. 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations;  H- 
128  Capitol  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20515,  Phone  202-225-2771;  James  L.  Whit- 
ten (MS),  Chairman;  Silvio  O.  Conte  (MA), 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

House  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  B-308  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20515,  Phone 
202-225-3081;  Sidney  R.  Yates  (IL),  Chair- 
man; Ralph  Regula  (OH),  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  1324  Longworth  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20515,  Phone 
202-225-2761;  Morris  Udall  (AZ),  Chair- 
man; Don  Young  (AK),  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

House  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Public  Lands,  A812  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Annex  I.,  Washington,  DC  20515, 
Phone  202-226-7736;  Bruce  Vento  (MN), 
Chairman;  Ron  Marlenee  (MT),  Ranking 
Minority  Member. 
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The  covers 

The  largemouth  bass  on  this  month’s  front  cover  was  photographed  by 
Lefty  Kreh.  For  specific  tactics  that  can  help  you  catch  more  of 
Pennsylvania’s  biggest  bass,  see  page  4.  If  smallmouth  bass  fishing  interests 
you,  check  out  page  28.  And  no  matter  what  kind  of  fishing  you  like,  you’re 
bound  to  find  something  useful  in  the  article  beginning  on  page  12.  Do  you 
fish  from  a boat?  Better  scan  the  article  starting  on  page  24. 

The  angler  with  the  hefty  brown  trout  on  this  issue’s  back  cover  was 
photographed  in  southcentral  Pennsylvania  by  Dave  Wonderlich. 
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by  Bill  Ignizio 

I remember  when  a friend  introduced  me 
to  a favorite  lake  of  his.  Approaching  a 
weedy  shoreline  notch,  he  said  the  spot 
had  yielded  plenty  of  good  bass  in  the 
past.  His  casting  a spinnerbait  into  the 
opening  and  yanking  out  a four-pound 
largemouth  was  a little  like  watching  Babe 
Ruth  point  to  the  center  field  bleachers 
before  hitting  a towering  home  run  to 
that  spot. 

I later  discovered  my  friend  didn’t  al- 
ways come  up  with  a lunker,  but  it  was 
obvious  he  expected  to  catch  a big  bass  on 
virtually  every  cast.  While  some  mistake 
his  self-assured  attitude  for  conceit,  this 
isn’t  a fair  assessment.  Because  he  is  so 
certain  his  next  cast  will  uncover  a whop- 
per, he  is  always  ready  for  action.  This 
means  that  no  strike  catches  him  napping. 
Unlike  a lot  of  anglers,  his  net  is  handy 
and  he  doesn’t  just  hold  onto  the  rod, 
hoping  for  the  best. 

I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  fish  with 
anglers  of  varying  degrees  of  expertise  over 
the  years.  Many  were  poorly  prepared 
when  a big  bass  struck.  Worse  yet,  some 
seemed  resigned  to  losing  the  fish  before 
the  fight  had  even  begun.  They  appeared 
to  believe  that  landing  lunker  bass  is  more 
a matter  of  luck  than  of  skill  and  prep- 
aration. 

Experienced  big  bass  anglers  don’t 
think  that  way.  Instead,  they  maintain  a 
positive  approach,  and  are  not  shocked 
when  a hefty  fish  strikes.  They  remain 
confident  they  will  not  only  hook  a large 
fish.  They  know  they  will  land  it,  too. 
Confidence  like  this  is  the  offspring  of 
concentration,  and  all  good  fishermen 
have  it. 


Selecting  the  right  gear 

Along  with  the  right  attitude,  a number 
of  tangibles  must  be  considered.  Selecting 
the  right  gear  is  critical.  The  serious  bass 
angler  is  not  only  meticulous  about  his 
equipment,  he  is  downright  fanatical. 
Reels  are  oiled  and  in  tip-top  shape,  drags 
are  properly  set  and  line  is  sound. 


Some  good-sized  bass  are  caught  on  light 
gear,  but  heavy  rods  and  sturdy  reels  are 
best  for  most  big-bass  action. 


I once  fished  with  a gentleman  who 
claimed  he  wanted  nothing  more  than  to 
catch  a five-pound  largemouth.  He  swore 
that  if  such  a prize  were  to  come  his  way,  it 
would  be  mounted  pronto  and  hung  in  a 
place  of  prominence.  While  he  tried  to 
achieve  this  goal  for  several  years,  a bass 
of  such  proportions  always  eluded  him.  I 
wasn’t  surprised.  He  carried  with  him  just 
two  outfits,  and  one  of  the  rods  actually 
had  a guide  held  in  place  with  a bandage! 
He  might  have  thought  he  was  serious,  but 
his  gear  told  another  story. 

Although  plenty  of  good-sized  bass 
have  been  taken  on  light  equipment,  heavy 
rods  and  sturdy  reels  are  best  for  most 
forms  of  big  bass  fishing.  Some  lunker 
hunters  rely  on  casting  outfits  only.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  many  big 
fish  are  taken  each  year  with  spinning  gear. 
The  ultimate  choice  is  up  to  the  angler. 
Many  wise  fishermen  opt  for  both  outfits, 
depending  on  circumstances.  When  worm- 
ing, they  might  fish  spinning  gear  and 
when  working  topwater  lures  in  heavy 
cover,  they  use  casting  gear. 


Experienced  big-bass 
anglers  use  a positive 
approach.  They’re  not 
shocked  when  a hefty  fish 
strikes.  They  expect  big 
results. 

You’ll  want  a rod  with  plenty  of  back- 
bone. However,  a fast  tip  is  needed  to  pro- 
pel lures  where  you  want  them  to  go. 
Some  anglers  do  well  with  stout  rods  oth- 
ers wouldn’t  own.  Again,  it’s  a matter  of 
personal  choice,  but  do  avoid  whippy  rods 
and  stick  with  those  that  give  you  a fight- 
ing chance  to  land  your  lunker. 

Line 

One  angler  I spoke  with  recently  chuck- 
led when  we  talked  about  fishermen  losing 
lunker  bass.  He  feels  most  sad  tales  about 
fish  breaking  line  border  on  the  ridiculous. 
In  his  estimation,  fishermen  need  only 
to  switch  to  heavier  line  and  the  prob- 
lem vanishes.  He  often  uses  line  in  the  15- 
to  17-pound-test  category.  In  some  cases 
(flippin’  is  a good  example),  big- 
bass  anglers  have  been  known  to  spool 
their  reels  with  20-pound  or  heavier  line. 

Remember  that  monofilament  line  has 
stretchy  characteristics.  This  fact  is  ampli- 
fied when  you  fish  a lure  or  bait  long  dis- 
tances from  the  boat.  Although  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  make  long  casts, 
you  must  remember  that  setting  the  hook 
requires  more  thrust  when  additional  line 
is  out.  For  this  reason,  quite  a few  veterans 
prefer  fishing  as  close  as  possible  to  their 
target.  Caution  must  be  used,  of  course, 
so  that  fish  are  not  spooked. 

Newer  types  of  lines  stretch  less  than 
traditional  monofilament.  Cofilament  and 
trifilament  lines  are  not  as  elastic  and 
result  in  a better  hook  set  and  increased 
sensitivity.  Braided  lines,  especially  Da- 
cron, have  very  little  stretch  and  are  gener- 
ally fished  with  a baitcasting  outfit.  With 
light,  low-stretch  lines,  there  is  less  margin 
for  error,  which  means  that  a sudden  jerk 
can  snap  the  line.  Therefore,  make  certain 
the  drag  is  set  properly  or  disaster  could  be 
lurking  just  around  the  next  lily  pad. 

With  heavy  line,  some  experienced  an- 
glers prefer  to  crank  the  drag  down  until 
there  is  little  or  no  slippage.  If  you  do  this, 
hold  your  rod  tip  high  (especially  in  heavy 
cover)  and  reel  in  quickly  without  any  pre- 
tense of  being  artistic  or  giving  the  bass  a 
“fighting  chance.”  Simply  horsing  in  the 
fish  may  not  be  pretty,  but  it  is  effective. 
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Using  large  baits  and  lures,  like  these 
poppers  (above),  increases  your  chances 

of  fooling  big  bass.  Large  fish  like  big 
meals  because  behemoth  bass  don ’t  like 
to  expend  energy  to  capture  several  small 
meals.  They’d  rather  go  after  one  or  two 

big  meals. 

Setting  the  hook 

With  heavy  line,  a stout  rod,  and  a will- 
ingness to  fish  close  to  cover,  you  should 
be  able  to  set  the  hook  securely.  Many 
hook  sets  are  simply  not  accomplished 
with  adequate  force.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  I’ve  seen  fellow  anglers  work  a 
bass  to  the  boat,  only  to  watch  the  fish 
open  its  mouth  at  the  last  second,  letting 
the  lure  drop  out.  The  fisherman  usually 
couldn’t  believe  his  eyes,  but  he  simply 
had  not  set  the  hook  hard  enough.  Here 
are  a few  reasons  why  this  happens. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  the 
fish  was  not  hooked  securely  has  already 
been  mentioned:  The  hook  was  not  set 
with  authority.  Many  fishermen  claim  to 
set  the  hook  hard  every  time,  but  they  ac- 
tually ease  up.  One  old-timer  advises  try- 
ing to  break  the  rod  on  each  hook  set. 
There  are  variations  for  setting  the  hook, 
but  if  your  method  isn’t  working,  break 
that  rod  . . . or,  at  least,  try. 

Another  hook-setting  problem  deals 
with  dull  hooks.  Every  angler  has  been 
told  to  sharpen  hooks,  but  too  few  take 
the  advice  to  heart.  It  is  very  important 
that  you  purchase  a hook  hone  or  file  and 
learn  how  to  use  it.  You  may  wish  to  con- 
sider obtaining  an  electric  hook  sharpener. 
They  require  little  or  no  skill  to  operate. 
Best  of  all,  they  really  work.  Whether  you 
prefer  a file,  hone  or  sharpening  machine, 
sharpen  hooks  often  and  you’ll  find  you 
lose  far  fewer  fish. 

Light-wire  hooks  may  be  fine  for  crap- 
pies,  but  they  are  poorly  suited  for  big 


bass.  Bass  hooks  should  be  larger  as  well 
as  thicker.  Snaps,  like  hooks,  come  in 
varying  strengths.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
couple  a tough  hook  with  a wimpy  swivel 
snap.  Buy  quality  hardware  that  can  with- 
stand the  surge  of  a trophy  bass.  Safety 
snaps,  despite  the  name,  are  anything  but 
safe.  A big  fish  can  easily  pull  such  snaps 
open.  Interlocking  or  coastlocking  snaps 
are  good  bets  because  they  are  very  strong 
and  have  firm  locking  designs. 

Lures 

Many  big  bass  anglers  are  fond  of  say- 
ing that  large  fish  like  large  lures.  In  many 
cases,  this  is  true.  Yes,  you  can  catch  nice 
fish  on  tiny  lures,  but  larger  fish  generally 
do  not  like  to  expend  much  energy  chasing 
down  several  small  meals.  If  they  had  their 
druthers,  it’s  a good  bet  they’d  rather 
chow  down  on  just  one  or  two  big  meals. 
Upsize  your  lures  and  bait  and  your 
chances  of  catching  big  bass  increase. 

Some  favorite  oig  bass  lures  include 
buzzbaits  (fished  in  moderately  heavy 
weeds)  and  poppers.  Some  anglers  feel 
jointed  poppers  hook  more  fish.  Another 
excellent  big  bass  bait  is  the  stickbait, 
which  is  often  “walked”  back  to  the  boat. 

Other  good  surface  lures  are  propbaits 
and  weedless  worms.  Rigged  Texas-style, 
artificial  worms  may  be  tossed  on  the 
heaviest  weeds  and  slithered  over  thick 
duckweed  or  moss.  Thin  minnow  lures 
may  be  twitched  on  top  to  entice  hits  or 
they  can  be  retrieved  underwater. 
Crankbaits,  even  those  decorated  with 
multiple  hooks,  can  successfully  be 
worked  in  and  around  submerged  vege- 
tation. 

The  spinnerbait  is  a versatile  lure  that 
accounts  for  good  numbers  of  big  bass 
each  year.  To  make  it  even  more  attractive 
to  big  fish,  affix  a curly  tail  of  a contrast- 
ing color. 

Big-bass  hangouts 

You  may  have  heard  that  big  bass  get 
large  due  to  cleverness  or  an  unusually 
high  fish  IQ.  Whatever  the  case,  these 
larger  specimens  surely  have  done  some- 
thing right  to  let  them  grow  to  gigantic 
proportions.  This  means  the  spots  where 
you  routinely  catch  middling-sized  bass  of- 
ten will  not  yield  big  bass.  The  successful 
big  bass  angler  must  set  his  sights  on  more 
out-of-the-way  spots  to  catch  these  over- 
sized largemouths. 

Another  favorite  hang-out  for  big  bass 
is  in  weedy  areas.  Many  of  these  spots  (es- 
pecially those  with  heavy  cover)  are  virtu- 
ally angler-free,  which  means  you’ll 


usually  be  able  to  fish  them  without  com- 
pany. Spinnerbaits  fished  with  heavy  line 
can  be  plowed  through  the  thickest  lily 
pads  with  little  trouble.  Weedless  spoons 
offer  another  way  to  scour  the  greenery. 
When  you  find  a pocket  in  the  weeds,  let 
the  spoon  drop  down.  This  action,  some- 
times called  “killing”  the  lure,  can  really 
turn  big  bass  on.  Soft-bodied  weedless 
frogs  and  poppers  are  other  good  lures 
that  can  be  tossed  into  pads,  against  cat- 
tails or  in  and  around  reeds. 

Nets 

Even  though  popular  television  fishing 
show  heroes  seldom  use  nets,  you  should. 
Remember,  if  you  miss  a bass  because  you 
forgot  the  net,  you  won’t  be  able  to  edit 
the  flub  out.  With  your  net  on  board, 
make  sure  it  isn’t  stashed  under  a huge 
pile  of  gear. 

Once  the  bass  is  netted,  it  can  still  be 
lost.  An  angler  told  a mournful  tale  of 
playing  a big  bass  and  netting  it.  Like  a 
number  of  small-boat  fishermen,  he  used 
a large  cooler  as  a livewell.  The  fish  was 
placed  in  the  container  where  it  revived  in 
the  oxygen-rich  interior.  Several  minutes 
later,  the  perky  bass  knocked  open  the  lid, 
bounced  off  the  seat  and  hurled  itself  into 
the  lake.  The  crestfallen  angler  said  it  all 
seemed  to  happen  in  a kind  of  slow  mo- 
tion, but  he  was  just  not  able  to  react 
quickly  enough  to  grab  the  fish  before  it 
escaped.  He  now  fastens  shut  the  lid  of  his 
portable  livewell  with  an  elastic  rope. 

When  setting  out  in  search  of  lunker 
bass,  you  may  wish  to  consider  these 
bodies  of  water  listed  below.  Remember 
“big”  is  a relative  term  when  speaking  of 
bass.  In  some  waters,  such  as  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  a 2 V2-  or  3-pound 
smallmouth  would  qualify  as  a large  fish. 
Lake  Erie  also  holds  smallmouths,  but 
these  can  grow  a good  deal  larger.  Other 
waters  to  search  include  Presque  Isle  Bay, 
Youghiogheny  River  Lake,  Lake  Arthur, 
Keystone  Dam  and  Kinzua  Reservoir.  This 
list  is  not  all-inclusive,  of  course,  but  it 
provides  a starting  point.  Be  on  the  look- 
out for  other  streams,  lakes  and  ponds 
that  hold  good  bass.  Ask  successful  big 
bass  fishermen  and  bait  shop  owners  to 
help  in  your  search  for  lunkers;  most  will 
be  glad  to  assist. 

Armed  with  the  right  gear  and  a posi- 
tive attitude,  you  are  ready  to  begin  your 
big  bass  quest.  Explore  a variety  of  differ- 
ent waters  and  be  confident  in  your  own 
abilities.  Above  all,  don’t  give  up.  With 
this  plan  of  action,  it’s  only  a matter  of 
time  until  big  bass  come  your  way.  [pa] 
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by  Lefty  Kreh 

There’s  something  satisfying  about  being  on  a trout 
stream  and  catching  fish  when  no  one  else  is.  It’s 
happened  to  me  many  times,  not  because  I’m  a super 
trout  fisherman,  but  because  I use  a certain  kind 
of  fly — one  that  most  anglers  ignore  or  have  heard 
little  about.  This  fly  has  been  around  a long  time. 


Catch  More  Trout 
with  Wet  Flies 
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Last  summer,  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  at 
Allenberry,  near  Boiling  Springs,  1 sat  on 
the  bank  and  watched  as  a dozen  fellows 
drifted  dry  flies  on  the  placid  pool  above 
the  small  dam.  Not  a fish  was  rising,  yet 
all  insisted  on  casting  dries.  Common 
sense,  1 thought,  isn’t  too  common.  I 
waited  until  one  of  the  fellows  had  waded 
downstream  and  vacated  a nice  hole,  with 
a log  lying  underwater  against  the  other 
bank.  Resting  the  pool,  I stepped  in,  care- 
ful not  to  make  any  waves. 

Pulling  off  about  20  feet  of  line  and 
leader,  the  long  rod  easily  rolled  the  rig 
upstream.  The  line  floated  downstream, 
taking  the  flies  close  to  the  log.  Nothing. 
But  on  the  third  cast  a yellow  flash  ap- 
peared against  the  bottom  beneath  the  log 
and  I gently  flipped  the  wrist  to  the  right. 
I felt  the  throb  of  a good  trout  through  the 
rod.  The  fish  jumped  twice,  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  other  anglers.  1 brought 
the  fish  to  boot  tops,  a beautiful  12-incher. 
1 removed  the  fly  and  the  fish  swam  off. 

I repeated  this  event  six  times  in  the  next 
hour  and  a half.  Yet,  not  a single  angler 
below  me  caught  a trout  on  a dry  fly.  Why 
don’t  they  change?  The  thought  kept  run- 
ning through  my  mind. 

Exasperated,  one  fellow  walked  up  the 
bank  carefully  to  stay  well  back  so  that  he 
didn’t  disturb  the  fishing.  Getting  in  the 
water  upstream  and  working  down  he  qui- 
etly asked,  “What  are  you  using?” 

“Wet  flies,”  I said,  holding  up  a trace 
of  wets.  “I  didn’t  think  anyone  ever  used 
them  anymore, “ he  grumbled,  as  he  waded 
to  shore. 


It’s  too  bad  that  fly  fishermen  don’t. 
That’s  how  trout  fishing  got  started  and 
for  generations  anglers  caught  fish  on 
them— with  the  most  primitive  tackle. 
Now  we  have  superb  rods,  lines  and  lead- 
ers, and  most  people  ignore  the  wet  fly. 

Wet  flies  are  supposed  to  imitate  under- 
water bugs,  or  drowned  insects — and  they 
probably  do.  They  also  imitate  drifting 
nymphs  and  other  aquatic  life  that  trout 
eat.  When  you  consider  that  trout  con- 
sume about  90  percent  of  their  food  un- 
derwater, and  a lot  of  trout  fishermen 
spend  most  of  their  time  fishing  dry  flies 
on  top  of  the  water,  it  makes  sense  to  try 
wet  flies. 

Soft-hackle  flies 

There  are  the  old  standard  wet  fly  pat- 
terns with  quill  wings.  But  1 also  consider 
the  soft-hackle  patterns  that  are  coming  in 
use  as  wet  flies.  In  fact,  I prefer  these  soft 
hackles. 

The  true  convexitional  wet  fly  patterns 
are  mostly  made  of  a dubbed  fur,  quill  or 

Wet  flies  made  of  supple 
materials  that  undulate  with 
the  slightest  current 
movement  seem  to  attract 
more  strikes.  Tie  them  on 
hooks  in  sizes  12,  14,  16, 
and  a few  in  size  18. 


herl  body,  with  a duck  or  goose  wing. 
They  are  certainly  effective.  But  those  wets 
that  have  materials  that  are  more  supple 
and  undulate  and  move  with  the  mini- 
currents beneath  the  surface  seem  to  at- 
tract more  strikes.  The  soft-hackle  flies 
have  basically  the  same  type  body  as  the 
older  conventional  wet  patterns,  but  their 
major  difference  is  at  the  front.  A collar 
of  wound,  soft  hackle,  such  as  grouse  or 
guinea,  waves  and  wiggles  with  every  pulse 
of  water  against  it.  This  certainly  in- 
creases the  number  of  strikes.  Some  tiers 
put  too  much  grouse  or  guinea  hackle  at 
the  front,  and  it  clumps  together  and 
doesn’t  undulate  properly.  One,  or  at 
most,  two,  turns  of  hackle  are  all  that  are 
ever  needed. 

Hook  sizes  for  fishing  are  a matter  of 
choice,  but  I rarely  have  good  fortune  with 
wet  flies  dressed  on  hooks  larger  than  size 
10.  My  preference  is  for  wet  flies  and  soft 
hackles  that  are  tied  on  hook  sizes  12,  14 
and  16  with  very  few  18s. 

Tackle 

Tackle  for  wet  fly  fishing  is  your  normal 
dry  fly  equipment.  Short  rods  work,  but 
longer  rods  (9  to  9 V2  feet  in  length)  have 
a decided  advantage,  which  I’ll  discuss  in 
a moment.  Floating  lines  are  okay  and 
leaders  should  be  7 V2  to  11  feet,  depend- 
ing on  water  clarity,  depth  and  size — the 
smaller  the  stream,  the  shorter  the  lead- 
er— the  bigger  the  stream,  usually  the 
longer  the  leader  required. 

Even  though  most  fishermen  work  with 
a single  wet  fly  on  the  end  of  the  tippet,  it 
is  generally  best  to  have  at  least  two  wets 
working.  In  fact,  there  are  many  occasions 
when  even  three  flies  on  the  leader  are  an 
asset.  Just  remember  that  decades  ago, 
many  expert  wet  fly  fishermen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania used  as  many  as  four  or  more  flies 
at  once. 

Tricks 

There  is  a trick  or  two  to  fishing  more 
than  one  wet  fly  on  your  leader.  The  short 
monofilament  extensions  to  which  the  ex- 
tra flies  are  tied  on  the  leader  are  called 
droppers.  Each  dropper  holds  an  extra  fly. 
The  droppers  can  be  placed  in  the  leader 
with  either  a blood  knot  or  a surgeon’s 
knot  (my  favorite  knot  for  this). 

It  is  important  not  to  make  the  drop- 
pers too  long.  Once  the  fly  is  attached,  the 
dropper  should  be  no  longer  than  the 
width  of  your  hand.  If  it  is,  it  will  fre- 
quently tangle. 

It  is  frequently  a good  idea  to  fish  with 
several  wet  flies  at  once  that  differ  in  color 
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and  in  size.  That  way  you  vary  your  offer- 
ing to  the  trout.  Another  trick  is  to  use 
flies  of  different  sizes,  which  again  offers 
variety  to  the  trout. 

One  rule  that  I think  is  important  when 
fishing  more  than  one  wet  fly  is  to  fish  the 
largest  or  heaviest  one  at  the  end  of  the 
leader.  This  tends  to  straighten  the  leader 
better  and  reduces  tangles. 

Fishing  wet  flies  is  simple — much  more 
so  than  fishing  dry  flies.  The  general 
method  is  to  cast  across  and  slightly  down- 
stream, allowing  the  flies  to  drift  past  a 
likely  spot  in  a normal  manner. 

It  is  vital  to  understand  the  rod’s  func- 
tion during  the  drift.  If  the  rod  is  held  too 
high,  it  pulls  on  the  leader  and  doesn’t  al- 
low the  flies  to  sink  properly.  The  rod 
should  move  downstream  with  the  drifting 
flies.  A longer  rod  allows  you  to  follow  the 
flies  as  they  swirl  among  the  rocks  and  in 
the  eddies. 

Strike! 

If  the  line  pauses,  stops  or  moves  un- 
naturally in  the  current,  strike! 

Most  people  strike  upward  when  they 


Long  rods  (9  to  9V2  feet) 
are  best  for  fishing  wet 
flies.  Floating  lines  are 
okay  and  leaders  should  be 
about  7V2  feet  to  11  feet. 
It’s  best  to  fish  at  least  two 
wet  flies  on  your  leader. 

think  a fish  has  hit.  But  that  generally  re- 
moves the  fly  from  the  water.  Much  better 
is  a short,  quick  flip  of  the  wrist  parallel  to 
the  water.  This  causes  the  fly  to  jump 
swiftly  a little  to  the  side,  impaling  the  fish 
if  it  has  the  fly. 

If  it  isn’t  a strike,  it  may  be  a log,  rock 
or  the  bottom  that  the  fly  ticked  against, 
causing  the  pause  in  the  drift.  Then  the  fly 
leaps  a few  inches  sideways  and  continues 
drifting  through  the  pool.  An  upward 
strike  means  removing  the  fly  from  the 
pool,  and  then  having  to  throw  it  back 
again.  The  fewer  casts  made  into  a pool, 
the  better  the  chances  of  hooking  a wiser 
trout. 


There  are  times  when  casting  a wet  fly 
or  flies  upstream  and  allowing  them  to 
drift  back  on  the  currents,  as  when  fishing 
a nymph,  is  advisable.  The  point  to  re- 
member is  to  try  different  drifts  until  you 
find  one  that  works  for  you.  In  some 
swift-water  situations  a little  wrap-around 
lead  or  small  splitshot  attached  to  the 
leader  above  the  flies  can  help  get  them 
down.  Most  experienced  and  successful 
wet  fly  fishermen  do  not  like  to  cast  a long 
distance.  Generally,  a cast  of  one  or  two 
rod  lengths  is  desirable. 

If  you  don’t  know  which  wet  flies  to 
use,  that’s  easy,  too.  Buy  a few'  of  the  soft 
hackle  flies  in  light,  medium  and  dark 
brown,  plus  a few  with  peacock  herl 
bodies,  and  start  fishing.  Generally,  if  you 
polish  your  technique,  these  flies  in  sizes 
12,  14  and  16  will  do  the  job. 

Another  nice  thing  about  wet  flies  and 
soft  hackles  is  that  they  are  easy  to  tie  and 
require  the  least  expensive  fly  tying  materi- 
als. If  you  have  been  fishing  mostly  dry 
flies,  or  have  not  used  wets,  make  a 
change.  You’ll  probably  catch  more  fish. 
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A Letter  to  My  Favorite 
Future  Fishing  Partner 

by  Denny  Kolakowski  K 


Dear  Son: 

Well,  Justin,  you’re  4 Vi  now.  When  your  age  doubles  you’ll 

be  able  to  read  this,  when  your  years  triple  you’ll  be  far  too 
busy  for  such  study,  when  it  quadruples  you  may  begin  to 
understand  it,  and  when  your  age  multiplies  by  5 or  6 you  may 
think  about  writing  one  of  your  own.  I doubt  if  this  letter  with 
its  implications  and  expectations  will  apply  any  pressure  on  your 
fidgeting  shoulders.  You’ve  already  displayed  wisdom  beyond 
your  green  years  and  I’m  confident  this  wisdom  will  qualify  you 
to  become  my  favorite  future  fishing  partner  on  your  way  to 
becoming  numerous  things  more  important. 

Last  night  we  sat  around  your  meal  and  it  melted  in  our 
mouths  like  cotton  candy.  Sure,  I filleted  the  main  course  and 
mom  fried  your  catch  in  her  magical  beer  batter,  but  son,  you 
did  the  angling. 

It  was  your  4 '/2-year-old  fingers  that  squeezed  the  cork  rod 
handle,  just  like  you  did  on  Christmas  morning.  I knew  on  that 
snowy  dawn  in  the  orange  blush  of  our  fireplace  and  rainbow 
twinkle  of  our  tree  trimmings  that  this  time  would  come.  The 
time  when  you’d  pull  with  all  your  46  pounds  at  those  stubborn 
blind  tugs  that  come  from  beneath  the  depths.  The  same  olive 
depths  that  have  hypnotized  your  father  his  whole  life.  And  his 
father. 

I sense  that  the  same  magician  waves  that  same  aqua  wand 
before  the  little  boy  in  all  of  us  from  generation  to  generation.  I 
could  see  it  manifest  when  your  peach-fuzzed  cheeks  squeezed 
your  eyes  almost  shut  to  make  room  for  the  most  genuine  smile 
I ever  saw. 

Yes,  it  was  your  patience,  with  the  help  of  a thermos  of  Kool- 
Aid  and  lunchbag  of  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches  and 
Granola  bars,  that  outfoxed  the  finickiness  of  those  fish.  True,  I 
had  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  snaky  spool  of  monofilament  that 
would  contort  itself  into  a nest  every  once  in  a while  and  correct 
the  rotation  of  your  itchy  retrieves,  but  it  was  your  young, 
confused  arm  muscles  that  kept  the  reel  handle  spinning  until 
your  grandpap  dipped  the  net  to  land  your  trophies. 

Your  two  fellow  fishermen  felt  the  flirtations  of  a few 
northern  pike  that  day,  but  in  truth  didn’t  wrestle  an  honest 
landing  all  afternoon.  And  these  same  two  characters  guessed 
that  your  skirmishes  with  those  creatures  of  the  deep  would 
reveal  themselves  as  carp  or  suckers — both  viable  snags  for  an 
angler  of  your  stature.  So  while  your  jaw  was  busy  showing 
teeth  and  whooping  it  up,  ours  were  banging  off  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  with  each  of  your  fish’s  identity. 

Justin,  my  boy,  yours  was  the  most  satisfying  stringer  I’ve  ever 
carried  home.  It  left  pleased  and  puzzled  expressions  from  the 
dock  to  both  of  your  grandparent’s  houses  and  then  finally  to 
greet  your  mom  and  little  sister.  Yup,  they  awaited  their 
homeward  bound  sailors  with  smiles  that  matched  yours. 
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Heck,  any  school  of  four  smallmouths,  three  walleye  and  a 
catfish,  all  proud  keepers,  would  attract  the  admiration  of 
followers  under  normal  circumstances.  But  when  the  chain 
they’re  clipped  onto  hangs  taller  than  the  fisherman  while  two 
quiet  accomplices  follow  in  your  shadow  with  hands  in  empty 
pockets,  it  turns  into  an  event  of  gaiety.  A rite,  so  to  speak. 

As  I sat  last  night  at  the  table  watching  our  family  feed  on  your 

seafood  endowments,  I just  couldn’t  absorb  the  moment 
enough.  It  was  too  special  for  words.  Like  setting  free  a jeweled 
gem  of  native  brook  trout  or  watching  woodland  buttercups  turn 
on  their  yellow  faces  with  the  electricity  of  a sunrise;  all  among 
the  blessed  instances  that  nature  bestows  on  those  with  time  and 
priority. 

Yes,  even  though  this  supper  rings  around  a tame  kitchen 
table  instead  of  a campfire,  it  still  ranks  in  my  book  among 
wildlife’s  holiest  moments. 

More  than  anything  I’m  hoping  the  freshness  of  that  morning 
will  never  escape  me.  The  Allegheny  River  mirrored  a cloudless 


Denny  Kolakowski 


sky  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  most  brilliant  of  suns.  We 
unloaded  our  humble  aluminum  craft  from  your  grandpap’s 
pickup  in  full  view  of  the  hawks  that  weaved  outstretched 
umbrage  on  the  far  mountainside. 

You  were  busy  muddying  up  your  tennis  shoes  as  your  fingers 
dug  for  the  perfect  skipping  stone.  Your  tiny  fist  inspected  the 
silty  bottom  like  a submerged  spider.  One  sport  sock  was  still 
pulled  up  to  one  knee  while  its  lazy  partner  shimmied  down  to 
your  ankle.  But  that  didn’t  disturb  the  headfull  of  faithful 
fantasies  that  stirred  under  the  amber  hair  your  mother  is  so 
envious  of. 

Your  baggy  blue  soccer  shorts  and  He-Man  tank  top  hovered 
around  the  unveiling  of  all  our  fishing  paraphernalia  like  a bee 
buzzing  a daisy  patch,  not  knowing  which  petal  to  cling  to  first. 
I’m  sure  I’ll  someday  miss  the  delightful  toil  of  lugging  trolling 
motors  and  tackle  boxes  while  trying  to  miss  bumping  you  out 
of  your  unpredictable  footsteps. 

Along  with  this  talent  I hope  also  to  master  the  art  of  answering 

your  rapidfire  questions  at  least  half  as  fast  as  you  conjure  up 
new  ones.  On  second  thought,  scratch  that.  In  that  case  we 
might  both  stop  learning. 

After  your  grandpap  returned  from  the  local  baitshop  with  a 
cottage  cheese  container  of  nightcrawlers  to  stand  in  for  the  ones 
I left  in  our  basement  refrigerator,  we  shoved  off  the  dock  and 
headed  upriver  to  test  the  fish  magnetism  of  a churning  dam. 

On  the  way  you  found  entertainment  with  the  bubbling  triangle 
of  wake  that  stretched  into  our  boat’s  vanishing  path. 

Trivialities  like  simple  boat  wakes,  a duck’s  dripping  take-off, 
the  vaporized  perfume  of  morning  fog,  the  jelly  handshake  of  a 
minnow  and  volumes  of  the  like  have  been  forgotten  by  so- 
called  accomplished  anglers  like  me,  bypassed  in  exchange  for 
so-called  adult  importances,  I suspect.  I never  really  expected  to 
rediscover  life’s  priceless  details  with  you,  but  Youth,  like  the 
Lord,  does  work  in  mysterious  ways. 

It  seemed  that  every  time  your  grandpap  or  I lost  patience  with 

incomplete  nibbles,  we’d  purr  the  boat  to  the  next  promising 
pool  and  you’d  quietly  become  the  recipient  of  the  first  strike. 
You’d  follow  this  quite  effectively  with  a fresh  crawler  and  a 
clean  catch.  At  first  we’d  tease  you  with  talk  of  how  we  were  in 
dire  straits  for  some  of  your  advice.  You  ate  it  up  and  preached 
about  casting  over  the  proper  side  of  the  boat  or  how  we  should 
stick  with  plain  old  oversized  worms  instead  of  minnows  or  the 
latest  in  crankbait  technology. 

We  made  light  of  your  initial  success,  but  the  jokes  began 
surfacing  more  factual  with  each  of  your  strikes.  No  matter 
what  can  be  said  to  downplay  beginner’s  luck,  there  was  no  one 
onboard  that  day  who  could  argue  with  your  results,  not  when 
their  poles  sat  erect  while  yours  consistently  bounced  into  a 
horseshoe. 

No  matter  what  the  motives  of  the  bass,  walleye  and  catfish 
we  were  to  end  up  eating,  I wouldn’t  trade  your  fortunes  with 
them  for  any  of  my  own  with  any  fish.  There  swims  no  fish  on 
this  earth  that  would  have  spread  equal  satisfaction  across  your 
grandpap’s  kisser.  His  grandson  was  dancing  in  the  gray  sheen 
of  his  sunglasses  to  a tune  you  couldn’t  have  rehearsed  or  staged 
any  better. 

He  and  I both  sat  back  just  to  watch  what  real  joy  looks  like. 
It  seems  the  longer  one  lives  the  easier  it  becomes  to  forget  such 
total  honesties.  It  takes  someone  like  you  to  bring  it  back  home. 

I felt  comfortable  taking  a back  seat  to  your  efforts  and 


accomplishments  on  that  outing.  After  all,  there’s  a wealth  of 
angling  before  and  between  us  for  me  to  try  to  catch  up.  There 
are  secret  streams  that  gurgle  like  your  sister.  There  are  coves  that 
carve  hemlock  shorelines  into  lakes  of  promise.  There  is  gold  in 
them  hills  and  I feel  five  years  old  myself  at  the  prospect  of 
mining  them  with  you. 

Son,  we’ve  trails  to  blaze. 

Still  I hold  no  right  to  push  outdoor  sport  at  you  any  more 
than  tying  you  to  torturous  violin  lessons  or  sentencing  you  to 
midget  football  if  it’s  not  in  your  spirit.  No,  like  instruments  of 
music  and  chalk-lined  fields,  Mother  Nature’s  offerings  will  be 
readily  available  to  you.  I assume  the  obligation  to  give  you  that 
taste  but  never  to  hold  your  nose  and  make  you  swallow.  I’ll 
support  you  as  best  I can  whatever  your  bent. 

You’ll  go  your  way,  I know  that.  And  indeed  it’s  a gloomy 
thought  at  this  moment.  At  the  same  time  I realize  you’ll  depart 
your  mother  and  me  with  your  deserved  preparation  only  if  we 
do  our  jobs  with  the  patience  you  showed  in  hooking  those  fish 
that  afternoon.  And  a job  it  is  with  its  untied  shoes,  toy-littered 
hallways,  splinter  surgery  (under  ice  cream  anesthetic,  of  course), 
dad’s  lost  tools  and  Sesame  Street  filling  the  TV  tube  when 
some  expert’s  tracking  bass  on  another  channel.  All  labors  of 
love,  I assure  you,  most  of  the  time  . . . 

There  will  come  a time  I’m  sure  when  our  home  will  echo 
with  emptiness,  when  walking  through  our  living  room  won’t 
qualify  as  an  Olympic  event,  when  sofa  cushions  won’t 
mysteriously  grow  semi-eaten  cookies.  Those  tools  will  quit 
walking  away  and  adult  TV  listings  won’t  stare  up  at  me  like  a 
Chinese  restaurant  menu  anymore. 

Oh,  your  mother  and  I won’t  be  totally  lost  without  our  kids. 
But  we’ll  sleep  a whole  lot  better  if  we  knew  you  and  Chelsea 
aren’t  friends  just  because  you  grew  up  under  the  same  roof.  In 
fact,  you’ve  already  started  your  part  by  spreading  your  spirit 
my  way.  Not  just  because  you  happen  to  be  my  son  but  more 
importantly  by  being  Justin. 

So  on  the  way  I’ll  provide  for  you  times  afield  that  I hope 
will  become  indelible  memories  for  us  both.  By  the  time  you 
grow  enough  to  read  and  comprehend  this,  we  should  be  in  full 
swing.  Last  week’s  river  excursion  that  set  this  supper  table  was 
a better  start  than  any  dad  could  ask  for. 

After  your  fish  were  cleaned  and  the  boat  was  stowed  away, 
mom  and  I tucked  you  in  for  your  bout  with  new  dreams.  I 
thanked  you  for  a day  this  fishless  father  will  ever  cherish.  Then 
I titled  you  the  “World’s  Greatest  Fisherman.” 

You  peeked  up  between  the  Smurf  sheets  and  dim  nightlight 
with  those  raccoon  eyes  and  in  an  angel’s  whisper  denied  your 
deserving  the  title.  Without  ample  evidence  you  yet  had  faith 
that  I still  justified  the  “Greatest  Fisherman”  honor. 

After  a kiss  I tiptoed  downstairs  and  stretched  out  on  my 
recliner  to  wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  those  who  believe 
without  seeing.  You  drifted  asleep  upstairs  under  the  halo  of  the 
moon.  Thank  you,  Justin. 

Love , 

Dad 
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Get  Down  to  Business 
at  the  Business  End 

of 

Your 
Line 

by  Art  Michaels 

Just  about  all  my  fishing  partners  are  bet- 
ter anglers  than  I am.  Each  specializes  in 
catching  certain  kinds  of  fish,  so  each  trip 
I take  with  them  is  a learning  experience. 
This  higher  education  has  been  sinking  in 
over  the  years  because  my  catches  have  in- 
creased. 

These  experts  have  several  things  in 
common.  Whether  they’re  after  carp  or 
cohos,  they  all  use  the  same  heads-up 
ideas  on  making  rigs,  tying  knots,  using 
lures,  selecting  hooks,  playing  fish  and 
caring  for  their  tackle. 

Here  are  some  of  those  secrets. 

First,  these  guys  tie  a few  knots  well. 
My  choices  20  years  ago  were  limited  to  a 
return  knot  and  an  improved  clincher 
knot.  These  days,  uni-knots,  blood  knots, 
Palomar  knots  and  dropper  loop  knots 
round  out  my  arsenal. 

My  partners  have  shown  that  you  don’t 
need  a graduate  degree  in  knot-tying. 
Learn  to  tie  five  or  six  knots  well  and  you 
certainly  would  know  enough  to  handle 
dam  near  any  fishing  situation  expertly. 

My  fishing  partners  also  know  exactly 
when  to  use  each  knot.  They  moisten 
monofilament  line  before  packing  down  a 
knot  because  tightening  a wet  knot  makes 
a stronger  connection  than  tightening  a 
dry  one.  These  guys  also  know  when  to 
cut  the  line  and  start  again  when  a knot 
just  doesn’t  turn  out  perfect. 

Strong  knots  tied  right  and  used  in  the 
right  places  help  these  guys  hang  on  to  big 
fish  that  might  otherwise  get  away. 


This  bass  (above)  was  caught 
at  Blue  Marsh  Lake.  The  fish 
hit  a crankbait  whose  lip  was 
tuned  specially  (right)  to  run 
to  one  side.  This  let  the  lure 
wiggle  through  an  area  to 
which  the  angler  couldn ’t 
directly  cast. 
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Practice  knot  tying  whenever  you  have  a 
free  moment.  You  may  want  to  start  with 
clothesline  for  the  more  challenging  knots 
and  work  your  way  to  80-pound  mono  be- 
fore you  try  tying  the  knot  in  6-pound  test 
in  a bouncing  boat. 

Another  good  idea  that  goes  along  with 
knowing  a lot  about  knots  is  that  these 
guys  use  as  little  hardware  as  possible. 
When  they  make  rigs,  they  choose  first  to 
tie  them  only  with  hooks,  sinkers,  mono 
line  and  good  knots  before  they  opt  for 
brass  and  wire  additions. 

These  guys  aren’t  afraid  to  change 
leader  material  frequently,  either.  Some  of 
them  use  a small  plastic  tackle  box  lined 
with  quarter-pound  mono  leader  spools. 
The  front  of  the  box  has  five  or  six  holes 
drilled  through  the  plastic.  Each  is  labeled 
with  magic  marker  according  to  the 
pound-test  of  the  line.  Rerigging  for  these 
guys  is  a quick,  easy  matter  of  using  their 
leader  “dispensers.” 

Tying  on  mono  leader  material  is  con- 
venient with  swivels,  but  these  guys  prefer 
to  tie  the  mono  leader  directly  to  their 
lines  with  blood  knots  and  variations  of 
the  uni-knot.  When  they  can,  they  make 
direct  line-to-line  connections  without 
hardware  of  any  kind. 

It  may  take  a little  more  time  and  skill, 
but  when  you  catch  and  release  a boatload 
of  fish,  you  too  will  count  your  lucky  stars 
that  you  tie  on  new  leaders  often  with  a 
direct  line-to-line  knot. 

Hook  hints 

These  experts  also  make  sharpening 
hooks  a religion.  Fact  is,  most  hooks  are 
just  too  dull  to  do  the  job.  Until  you  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  sharpening  hooks, 
you’ll  never  know  what  increasing  your 
hook-up  rate  by  a few  hundred  percent  is 
like.  Since  I’ve  been  sharpening  every 
hook  I use,  my  success  rate  has  gone  up 
that  much. 

Take  a hook  you  think  is  sharp.  Hold 
the  hook  point  perpendicular  to  your 
thumbnail  and  gently  run  the  hook  point 
across  your  thumbnail.  Did  the  hook  dig 
in  a little?  If  not,  it  isn’t  sharp  enough. 
When  the  hook  begins  to  bite  into  your 
nail,  it’s  ready  to  use. 

Just  remember  that  the  most  successful 
fishermen  never  use  a hook  unless  it’s 
sharp  enough.  You  can  get  a perfectly 
good  metal  nail  file,  like  a Jonel  file,  at  the 
drugstore  for  under  two  bucks. 

Line 

I noticed  that  my  fishing  partners  check 
the  last  10  feet  or  so  of  their  line  every  so 


often.  Nicks,  cuts  and  frays  can  spell  di- 
saster when  the  largest  fish  of  the  day 
latches  on  to  your  line.  That’s  why  these 
guys  regularly  inspect  the  ends  of  their 
lines.  They  cut  off  a questionable  tip  and 
fish  more  confidently  and  successfully 
with  a fresh  business  end. 

These  guys  also  respool  their  reels  with 
fresh  line  several  times  each  season,  de- 
pending on  how  often  they  fish.  Fresh 
line  lessens  the  chances  of  break-offs 
even  more. 

Besides,  if  you  buy  line  in  bulk,  it’s  ri- 
diculously cheap.  These  guys  gladly  spend 
a few  bucks  on  new  mono  to  keep  their 
scores  high. 

In  addition,  check  your  rod  guides  now 
and  then,  especially  the  tiptop.  Nicks  and 
scratches  in  the  guides  can  cause  break- 
offs  at  the  worst  moments.  Of  course,  rod 
guides  and  tiptops  that  cut  line  have  to  be 
replaced. 

Experts  minimize  the  chances  of  dam- 
aging their  rods  by  storing  them  in  cases 
when  they  travel.  My  fishing  partners 
never  toss  their  tackle  in  their  car  trunks  as 
if  they  were  throwing  a wash  load  into  a 
dryer. 

Reels 

You  can’t  consider  the  business  end  of 
your  line  without  taking  a brief  look  at 
your  reel.  That’s  what  the  experts  do, 
and  one  primary  consideration  is  the 
reel’s  drag. 

Water  rusts  a reel’s  insides  faster  than 
you  might  think,  and  dirt  gets  in  there 
quickly.  My  fishing  partners  get  their  reels 
cleaned  and  lubed  every  season,  or  they  do 
it  themselves.  If  the  drag  washers  need  to 
be  replaced,  which  is  often  the  case,  they 
do  that,  too. 

I’m  a complete  butterfingers  when  it 
comes  to  this  kind  of  work.  So  once  a 
season  I take  my  reels  to  the  local  tackle 
shop  to  be  cleaned  and  lubed. 

High-scorers  are  high-scorers  because 
they  maintain  their  reels.  Smooth  casts, 
high-performance  drag  systems  put  into 
use  when  the  big  one  of  the  day  strikes, 
and  relentlessly  efficient  performance 
characterize  their  reels. 

The  most  successful  anglers  also  adjust 
their  reel  drag  systems  properly.  To  adjust 
a spinning  reel’s  drag,  gather  about  a foot 
or  so  of  line  directly  in  front  of  the  reel 
and  wrap  it  around  your  hand.  Jerk  the 
line  forcefully  off  the  spool  with  the  bail 
closed.  This  simulates  a big  fish’s  sudden 
strike  or  powerful  run.  Tighten  or  loosen 
the  drag  setting  so  that  a quick,  strong  tug 
just  barely  takes  line  off  the  reel. 


The  author  with  a Susquehanna  River 
carp.  Strong  knots  and  sharp  hooks 
pay  off! 


On  a baitcasting  outfit,  gather  a foot  or 
so  of  line  directly  in  front  of  the  reel  and 
tug  it  quickly  and  strongly.  Adjust  the 
drag  so  that  tugging  gives  line  but  does  not 
allow  extra  line  to  peel  off  the  reel  or 
gather  loosely  around  the  spool. 

Tuning  tip 

My  fishing  partners  also  work  over 
crankbaits  and  plugs  almost  from  the  min- 
ute they  rip  them  from  their  store  shelf 
boxes.  They  first  make  sure  that  a lure  is 
tuned  properly.  This  means  that  they 
check  whether  the  plug  runs  straight  in  the 
water.  If  it  doesn’t,  they  bend  the  screw 
eye  in  the  plug’s  lip  one  way  or  the  other 
until  the  plug  runs  straight. 

These  sharpies  sometimes  want  a plug 
to  run  off  to  one  side  intentionally.  For 
instance,  in  difficult  casting  situations  a 
straight  retrieve  might  not  bring  the  lure 
close  enough  to  a target.  My  partners 
bend  a plug’s  screw  eye  to  let  the  detuned 
plug  run  itself  into  an  area  without  ini- 
tially casting  the  offering  there. 

Experts  also  inspect  their  plugs  and 
lures  regularly  for  damage.  Rusted,  bent 
or  broken  hooks,  loose  screws  and  dam- 
aged swivels  could  contribute  to  their  los- 
ing nice  fish.  They  salvage  plugs  worth 
saving  and  they  replace  hopeless  cases. 

All  in  all,  take  a close  look  at  your 
tackle  and  tactics.  Use  these  ideas  and 
watch  your  fishing  score  get  better  and 
better.  
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Masters  of  the  Bottomlands 
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“Haa-rum!  Haa-rum!”  The  sonorous  bellows  roll  across  the 
pond  like  distant  thunder,  punctuating  the  incessant  hum  of 
early  summer  insects.  In  the  hazy  golden  light  of  early  eve- 
ning, the  duckweed-carpeted  surface  suddenly  explodes  in  a 
Hurry  of  activity.  Low,  dark  shapes  scuttle  across  the  pond  in 
short  hops,  inscribing  a three-way  cross  in  the  green  scum  as 
they  intersect  and  part.  Silence  brieHy  reigns  until  the  first 
triumphant  bellows  echo  again.  A boy  watches,  patiently 
slapping  mosquitoes  off  his  bare,  mud-Hecked  legs,  thrilled 
by  the  drama  unfolding  before  him. 

In  his  imagination  this  could  be  a scene  from,  appropri- 
ately enough,  the  Pennsylvania  Period  of  the  Paleozoic,  an 
age  when  slimy  skinned  amphibians  ruled  the  earth.  If  so,  the 
precursors  of  10-spotted  dragonflies  would  hover  on  wings 
not  four  inches  across  but  nearly  40  as  they  patrolled  wet- 
lands echoing  with  the  roars  and  bellows  of  lizard-like  crea- 
tures the  size  of  dogs. 

The  treeferns,  giant  horsetail  plants,  three-foot  dragonflies, 
and  monstrous  amphibians  are  gone,  of  course,  forming  a 
rich  carbon  bed  that  created  Pennsylvania  coal  deposits. 
Their  descendants,  300  million  years  later,  fascinate  a member 
of  Earth’s  latest  dominant  lifeform,  the  10-year-old  boy  sit- 
ting quietly  along  the  shoreline,  watching  the  bullfrogs  chal- 
lenge one  another  for  mates. 

Aptly  named,  bullfrogs  are  the  largest  member  of  a group 
collectively  known  as  anurans,  the  hopping  ones,  the  frogs, 
toads,  and  treefrogs.  In  Pennsylvania,  14  species  comprise  the 
group.  True  frogs,  like  the  bullfrog,  are  perhaps  the  best 
known.  Characterized  by  a moist,  smooth  skin,  frogs  are 
readily  separated  from  the  true  toads,  whose  skins  are  warty 
and  dry. 

Less  well-known  are  the  true  treefrogs  and  even  less  fre- 
quently seen  chorus  and  cricket  frogs,  all  of  which  seem  to 
disappear  shortly  after  breeding.  Members  of  these  groups 
have  slight  to  quite  well-developed  adhesive  toe  pads  that  aid 
in  climbing.  Treefrogs,  as  their  name  implies,  are  adept 
climbers  and  may  be  heard  singing  from  tree  trunks  dozens  of 
feet  above  the  ground. 

As  diverse  as  their  shapes  are  their  sizes,  ranging  from  as 
little  as  an  inch  in  the  chorus  frogs  to  the  giant  bullfrogs.  How- 
ever, the  bull’s  size  has  been  exaggerated.  From  tip  of  nose  to 
end  of  rump,  the  largest  bullfrog  ever  recorded  measured  just 
eight  inches  long.  However,  their  long,  powerful  hind  legs  fully 
stretched  may  more  than  double  that  length,  propelling  an  18- 
inch  long  dark-green  missile  in  long,  arching  leaps. 

By  early  summer  bullfrogs  begin  breeding,  resulting  in  a fe- 
male laying  up  to  20,000  eggs.  In  contests  for  mates,  males 
may  engage  in  tests  of  strength,  wrestling  one  another  in  awk- 
ward, amusing  tussles  that  can  last  for  hours.  Rivals,  if  small 
enough,  may  be  disposed  of  quickly,  for  cannibalism  is  com- 
mon. In  fact,  their  diet  is  cosmopolitan,  including  sparrows, 
wrens,  mice,  snakes,  and  other  frogs,  as  well  as  earthworms, 
crayfish,  minnows,  insects,  and  spiders. 

A hungry  bullfrog  is  a study  in  patience.  The  edge  of  a 
pond  is  a busy  place,  a hub  of  insect  activity  and  the  animals 
that  eat  them.  Inevitably,  one  of  these  predators,  or  an  insect, 
or  a thirsty  mouse,  wanders  close  by  and  in  a lightning-fast 
lunge  is  seized.  Using  its  surprisingly  dexterous  forearms,  the 
bullfrog  pushes  and  crams  prey  into  its  mouth,  its  bulbous 
golden  eyes  sinking  nearly  from  sight  in  its  gulping  efforts. 
When  finished,  the  frog,  ever  patient,  resumes  its  wait. 
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This  Eastern  spadefoot  toad  (above)  is 
carnivorous,  as  are  all  adult  toads 

and  frogs. 

The  image  of  a bullfrog  resting  on  a lily 
pad  is  almost  a visual  cliche.  While  frogs 
do  this,  a bullfrog  usually  rests  with  only 
its  snout  and  nose  exposed.  From  this  po- 
sition the  bullfrog  can  watch  for  prey  and 
predators,  leaping  at  the  former  or  duck- 
ing silently  beneath  the  surface  for  the 
latter. 

Although  the  bullfrog  is  a major  preda- 
tor in  many  wetland  ecosystems,  it  is  only 
one  link  in  the  chain  of  life  and  death. 
Some  20,000  eggs  maturing  into  adult 
bullfrogs  would  blanket  the  typical  pond 
in  frog  bodies  and  create  an  intolerable 
stress  on  their  resources.  Hawks,  owls, 
weasels,  raccoons,  shrews,  snakes,  turtles, 
other  frogs,  giant  water  bugs,  drought, 
highways,  and  man  whittle  away  at  tad- 
pole, young  frog,  and  adult.  Although  it 
can’t  be  accurately  determined,  it’s  possi- 
ble that  in  any  given  year  not  a single  egg 
survives  to  adulthood.  Of  course  in  some 
years,  a few  eggs  do. 

The  beauty  of  amphibian  reproduction,  if 
we  can  call  it  that,  is  the  wonderful  lack  of 
niche  competition  between  adults  and 
their  young.  Adult  frogs  and  toads  are  ex- 
clusively carnivorous,  while  their  aquatic 
young  are  herbivorous,  feeding  on  algae 
and  water  plants. 

Predation  has  already  whittled  down 
their  vast  numbers  by  the  time  they  com- 
plete their  metamorphosis  into  tiny  frogs 
and  toadlets,  when  they  switch  to  a diet  of 
tiny  insects  and  invertebrates.  As  they 


grow  larger,  competition  for  food  in- 
creases, with  adult  oullfrogs  holding  the 
trump  card— frequently  eating  their 
smaller  rivals. 

Although  less  familiar  than  the  bullfrog, 
the  American  toad  is  found  virtually  eve- 
rywhere within  the  state,  for  they  require 
little.  A pond,  lake,  slow-moving  stream, 
or  even  a fairly  permanent  roadside  ditch 
can  serve  as  the  toads’  nursery.  Their  tad- 
pole stage  is  relatively  brief,  lasting  only  a 
month  or  two,  while  a bullfrog’s  may  con- 
tinue as  long  as  three  years,  demanding  a 
permanent  water  body.  Upon  metamor- 
phosis, the  dry-skinned  toad  is  free 
to  wander  far  from  water,  leading  them 
to  patios  and  driveways  where  low  light 
may  attract  insects  that  the  toads  readily 
consume. 

The  toads’  stout  limbs  are  not  designed 
for  prodigious  leaps.  Prey,  consisting  of 
worms,  crickets,  spiders,  and  other  inver- 
tebrates, is  stalked  and  captured  at  close 
range.  Although  a toad  in  full  flight  may 
challenge  the  field  abilities  of  a stooping 
adult  man,  it  is  not  effective  against  natu- 
ral predators.  For  defense,  a toad  relies  on 
other  methods. 

The  warts  of  our  American  and  Fowl- 
er’s toads  contain  toxins  that  are  poison- 
ous or  repellent  to  many  predators.  In 
some  species,  like  Arizona’s  Colorado 
River  toad,  the  toxins  are  so  potent  that 
they  are  capable  of  killing  a dog  that 
mouths  one  in  play.  When  held  in  hand, 
toads  frequently  empty  water  through  the 
cloaca,  causing  chagrin  in  many  young- 
sters when  their  newly  captured  pet  wets 
them.  No  doubt  this  has  saved  some  hast- 


ily tossed  toads  from  a lingering  existence 
in  a home  aquarium. 

When  discovered  by  snakes,  a toad  will 
hunch  protectively,  keeping  its  chin  low  to 
the  ground  and  presenting  an  oblong 
hump  that  is  difficult  to  seize.  Hognosed 
snakes  are  undeterred.  Immune  to  the 
toxic  warts,  the  hognose  specializes  in  eat- 
ing toads,  and  adults  may  feed  on  nothing 
else.  Like  their  diet,  hognose  snakes  are 
themselves  odd,  choosing  to  pretend  death 
instead  of  slithering  off  when  cornered  by 
predators. 

Pennsylvania  hosts  three  species  of  toads, 
although  one,  the  spadefoot,  is  little 
known  and  rare.  It  is  something  of  an  elf, 
appearing  in  huge  numbers  in  some  areas 
for  a few  days,  then  disappearing  for 
years.  Unique  among  our  amphibians,  its 
vertical  pupils  further  the  elfin  look.  Spade- 
foots  are  burrowers,  aided  by  a unique 
black  protuberance  or  “spade”  on  their 
hind  feet,  which  gives  these  toads  their 
name.  They  are  adapted  to  the  driest  envi- 
ronments, spending  time  in  suspended  ani- 
mation until  the  heaviest  summer  rains 
unleash  them. 

In  Pennsylvania  this  unique  adaptation 
has  dubious  value,  because  moisture  is 
plentiful  and  most  species  of  toad  and 
frog  can  be  active  throughout  the  warmer 
months.  However,  in  America’s  southwest- 
ern deserts  the  spadefoots  are  the  only  an- 
urans.  Here,  their  burrowing  lifestyle  and 
explosive  breeding  effectively  uses  an  oth- 
erwise inhospitable  landscape. 

Equally  unfamiliar  are  the  tiny,  one-inch 
long  cricket  and  chorus  frogs.  They  are 
among  the  first  to  breed,  doing  so  shortly 
after  spring  thaw.  Casting  a song  that  pos- 
sesses ventriloquial  qualities  to  human 
ears,  these  minute  creatures  elude  the 
flashlight  beams  of  all  but  the  keenest  ob- 
servers. Calling  their  vocalizations  a song 
is  charitable,  for  the  cricket’s  has  been 
compared  to  the  sound  of  clicking  pebbles 
and  the  chorus’s  to  that  of  a fingernail 
running  down  the  spines  of  a comb. 

Far  more  musical  is  another  early  spring 
songster,  the  northern  spring  peeper. 
While  an  individual’s  notes  are  mere  wispy 
peeps,  in  chorus  the  din  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  tinkling  notes  of  distant  sleigh 
bells.  In  open  countrysides  on  still,  warm 
nights  the  sound  may  carry  for  nearly  a 
mile.  To  many  country  dwellers,  this  choir 
of  the  wetlands  is  the  true  harbinger  of 
spring. 

Spring  peepers  are  treefrogs,  possessing 
adhesive  toepads  characterizing  the  Hyla 
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genus.  Most  peepers  are  marked  by  a dark 
X,  giving  them  their  species  name,  Hyla 
crucifer.  Of  the  two  species  of  treefrogs 
found  in  our  state,  the  peeper  is  the  least 
arboreal  but  the  most  common.  At  its 
breeding  pools  it  may  be  found  in  low 
shrubs  and  grasses,  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  on  the  ground,  calling  from  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a cupped  leaf. 

Our  other  treefrog  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
spectacular  anuran  found  within  our  state. 
Incongruously,  it  is  called  the  gray  tree- 
frog,  but  that  appellation  hardly  does  the 
creature  justice.  Most  are,  in  fact,  gray, 
but  they  are  capable  of  subtle  color 
changes,  and  individuals  may  appear 
nearly  creamy  white,  light  green,  gray,  or 
nearly  black.  Their  drab  backs  are  pat- 
terned in  a lichen-like  mosaic,  relieved  only 
by  bright-orange  inner  thigh  linings  that 
are  visible  only  when  the  treefrog  leaps  or 
climbs.  Although  the  gray’s  skin  is  slightly 
warty,  giving  the  nickname  “treetoads,” 
their  warts  afford  little  protection.  The 
toepads  are  large  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  you’re  looking  at  a true  treefrog  when 
examining  one. 

Adept  climbers,  gray  treefrogs  are  never- 
theless more  likely  to  be  seen  in  low  shrubs 
than  in  treetops.  However,  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  walking  along  a woodland  trail 
I felt  a light  plop  upon  my  head.  I reached 
up  to  discover  a moist  skinned  gray  tree- 
frog  sitting  quietly  on  my  head.  Above, 
the  nearest  treelimb  was  30  feet  distant. 

Gray  treefrogs  are  masters  of  camou- 
flage, and  virtually  invisible  unless  one  is 
calling  and  your  attention  is  focused  their 
way.  Their  call  resembles  a red-bellied 
woodpecker’s,  and  like  the  peeper,  it  is 
produced  by  a gular  sack  that  expands  like 
a tiny  balloon. 

The  vocal  sacks  of  various  anuran 
groups  are  distinctive.  Like  treefrogs,  toads 
possess  fairly  large  vocal  sacks  that  expand 
to  an  amazing  girth  when  inflated.  True 
frogs,  in  contrast,  possess  small  gular  folds 
that  bulge  briefly,  or  paired  pouches  that 
swell  like  marbles  behind  their  jaws. 

The  true  frogs  are  the  most  diverse  of 
Pennsylvania’s  anurans.  The  bullfrog 
shares  its  wet  bottomlands  with  four  oth- 
ers, the  wood,  pickerel,  leopard,  and  green 
frog.  The  leopard  may  be  familiar,  as  this 
is  the  preserved  frog  of  the  high  school 
biology  lab  or  the  child’s  microscope/ 
dissection  kit.  To  many  a disinterested 
high  schooler  the  study  of  anatomy  began 
and  ended  with  the  dismemberment  of  an 
unfortunate  leopard  frog. 


An  ideally  located  pond  may 
host  three-fourths  of  the 
state’s  frogs  and  toads.  By 
staggering  their  breeding 
times,  closely  related  species 
of  true  frogs  minimize  the 
chances  of  hybridization  or 
infertile  mating. 

As  their  name  implies,  leopard  frogs 
possess  roundish  spots  that  distinguish 
them  from  the  similar-looking  pickerel 
frog,  whose  dark  markings  are  squarish  or 
rectangular.  Both  are  champion  jumpers, 
leaping  nearly  a yard  from  a standing 
start,  the  equivalent  of  a man’s  70-foot 
standing  broad  jump. 

They  are,  however,  rank  amateurs  com- 
pared with  the  tiny  cricket  frog.  These 
inch-long  critters  can  jump  36  times  their 
body’s  length,  the  human  equivalent  of 
leaping  216  feet!  Both  leopard  and  pickerel 
frogs  are  conspicuous  wanderers,  and  for 
their  habit  of  dwelling  in  wet  pastures  and 
meadows  they  are  frequently  called 
“meadow”  frogs.  Neither  is  musical,  their 
voices  sounding  like  grunts  or  snores,  but 
effective  enough  in  attracting  females. 

Marked  by  a dark  robber’s  mask,  wood 
frogs  inhabit  forests  and  woodlands.  They 
are  especially  cold-tolerant,  and  they  are 
the  first  true  frogs  to  breed.  Their  voice 
resembles  the  quack  of  a duck,  especially 
so  in  chorus,  and  more  than  one  budding 
birdwatcher  has  stalked  toward  a forest 
pool  erroneously  in  search  of  ducks. 

Unlike  other  true  frogs,  wood  frogs  are 
explosive  breeders,  congregating  suddenly 
by  the  dozens  or  the  hundreds  to  repro- 
duce and  as  quickly  deserting  their  breeding 
ponds.  The  first  males  to  arrive  at  their 
ancestral  ponds  call,  attracting  other  males 
whose  combined  voices  serve  as  an  irresist- 
ible beacon  for  wandering  females.  Activ- 
ity is  frenetic,  with  frogs  patrolling  from 
one  end  of  their  pond  to  another  seeking 
receptive  females. 

Wood  frogs,  like  all  anurans,  find  their 
mates  by  touch,  with  males  randomly 
gripping  frogs  or  frog-like  things  in  their 
forearms.  An  egg-filled  female  feels  right, 
and  the  male  secures  his  grip,  clamping  his 
mate  in  a vise-like  clasp  called  amplexus. 
He  remains  attached  until  the  female  lays 
eggs,  and  stimulated  by  her  egg-laying 
movements  and  decreasing  girth,  he  fertil- 
izes them.  It  is  a system  that  works  well 
most  of  the  time. 

On  rare  occasions  gravid  females  die, 


perhaps  from  the  combined  strangulation 
of  competing  males’  intense  grips.  The 
victorious  male  is  left  with  an  attractively 
plump  corpse  that  he  mounts,  and  with  a 
frog  or  toad’s  timeless  patience,  waits  for 
her  to  release  her  eggs.  I’ve  encountered  a 
pair  of  leopard  frogs  in  amplexus  where 
the  female  has  crumbled  in  my  hand  w'hen 
I examined  her.  The  male,  free  from  his 
unresponsive  mate,  swam  off  to  safety.  If 
a frog  could  think,  what  would  be  passing 
through  its  mind  at  such  a time? 

Captive  toads  in  amplexus  unable  to 
find  an  egg-laying  site  may  remain  coupled 
for  as  long  as  a month.  In  the  wild,  such 
tenacity  might  be  rewarded  by  a piggy- 
backed pair  wandering  to  a suitable  breed- 
ing site.  Males  may  also  grip  chubby 
females  of  different  species,  resulting  in  in- 
fertile eggs.  However,  the  staggered  breed- 
ing times  of  Pennsylvania’s  anurans 
minimize  this. 

An  ideally  located  pond  may,  in  the  course 
of  a season,  host  three-fourths  of  the 
state’s  anurans.  The  exact  time  of  breeding 
depends  on  the  pond’s  water  temperature, 
and  each  species  requires  a specific  mean 
temperature  to  trigger  courtship.  Chorus 
and  wood  frogs,  breeding  first,  are  the 
most  cold-tolerant,  requiring  an  average 
water  temperature  of  50  degrees,  although 
on  crisp,  clear  mornings  the  edges  of  these 
ponds  may  be  rimmed  with  ice.  Gray  tree- 
frogs,  green,  and  bullfrogs  breed  last, 
from  May  through  July,  when  the  tem- 
perature exceeds  70  degrees.  By  staggering 
their  breeding,  the  closely  related  species 
of  true  frogs  minimize  the  chance  of  hy- 
bridization or  infertile  mating. 

“Ha-ruummm!  Ha-ga-ruumrn!  Haa- 
gaa-roooum!  The  low  bellows  of  the  bull- 
frog continue.  In  the  half  light  of  dusk  the 
duckweed  in  front  of  the  boy  stirs  and  the 
bulbous  gold-flecked  eyes  of  an  adult  bull- 
frog suddenly  materialize.  Fascinated,  the 
boy  watches  as  the  frog  rises  higher  in  the 
water,  calling  again  before  him. 

He  leans  forward  for  a closer  look  and 
the  frog,  silently  and  with  barely  a ripple, 
sinks  from  sight.  He  waits  a minute,  listen- 
ing to  the  low  rumble  of  other  bullfrogs 
and  to  the  increasing  buzz  of  mosquito 
clouds  circling  his  ears.  The  duckweed  re- 
mains still,  but  a porchlight  far  away  sud- 
denly glows  brightly.  A bat  flutters  lowr 
overhead,  snatching  mosquitos  in  its  mem- 
branous wings,  as  the  boy  turns  home- 
ward, stirred  by  his  own  thoughts  of 
dinner.  Oblivious,  the  distant  bullfrogs 
drone  on.  
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Boyd  Pfeiffer  Wins  Pete 
Greer  Memorial  Award 

Angler  contributor  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer  re- 
cently won  the  Mason-Dixon  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  1988  Pete  Greer  Me- 
morial Award  for  Best  Published  Photo. 
The  winning  photo  was  the  July  1988 
cover  of  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Pfeiffer 
is  a full-time  writer,  photographer  and 
book  author,  and  editor  of  Fishing  Tackle 
Trade  News. 


Send  me  the  mono 

Beginning  January  1,  1989,  1 began  col- 
lecting monofilament  line  that  has  been 
tossed  carelessly  around  the  state.  I’m 
measuring  all  line  for  length  and  pound 
test.  It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  how 
many  miles  of  line  pollutes  our  land  and 
waterways. 

On  January  1,  1990,  I will  reveal  just 
how  much  littered  mono  line  I have  col- 


lected. Please  announce  this  project  to 
your  sport  and  outdoor  clubs  and  have  ev- 
eryone pitch  in  from  across  the  state. 

I urge  everyone  to  participate  in  this 
project.  If  you’ve  seen  an  entangled  duck, 
goose  or  rabbit,  you  know  my  concern.  A 
thoughtless  moment  can  last  generations. 

Send  all  monofilament  line  collected 
to:  Paula  Dubbs,  Education  & Informa- 
tion Volunteer  Corps,  P.O.  Box  173,  Ann- 
ville,  PA  17003. 
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Don’t  land  oi  boat  a bass  you  expect  to 
release  by  grasping  it  beneath  the  gill  flap.  It 
doesn’t  take  much  abuse  to  rupture  a sensitive 
gill  and  open  the  door  to  infection. 

A good  investment  for  any  angler  is  a pair 
of  modem  fishing  gloves  made  of  tough, 
knife-proof  fabric  with  rubber  beads  on  the 
palms  and  fingers.  They  protect  hands  when 
cleaning  fish  and  can  be  rinsed  and  hung  to 
dry  when  you’re  through  for  the  day. 

A piece  of  sponge  sprayed  with  a fish 
attractant  or  better  yet,  soaked  in  a jar  of  fish 
scraps,  makes  a good  catfish  bait. 

Fishing  with  kids  can  be  enhanced  by 
chumming.  A can  of  cat  food  (preferably 
fish-flavored)  with  holes  punched  in  the  sides, 
then  attached  to  a string  and  lowered  aside  a 
boat  or  dock  will  attract  panfish  and  hold 
them.  Remember  to  retrieve  the  can  when  you 
stop  fishing. 

Baking  soda,  the  same  kind  that  grandma 
used,  is  still  one  of  the  best  deodorants  for 
removing  fish  smells  on  everything  from 
hands  to  boat  carpets. 

To  fine-tune  a crankbait  that’s  swimming  to 
one  side,  grasp  the  screw  eye  with  pliers  and 
gently  bend  it  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
which  it’s  running  astray. 

You  can  check  the  tongue  weight  of  your 
boat  trailer  by  placing  a board  on  your 
bathroom  scale  and  setting  the  coupler  on  it. 
Put  the  scale  on  a chair  so  that  it’s  the  same 
height  as  your  hitch  ball. 


If  you’ve  never  fished  for  bass  with  a 
popping  lure,  try  it  this  summer.  These  lures 
have  concave  mouths  and  create  a “pop”  or 
“gurgle”  when  twitched  across  the  surface. 
They’re  especially  effective  in  murky  water 
and  can  lure  bass  from  10  to  12  feet  down. 


Carp  may  not  require  great  finesse  to  catch, 
but  they  are  sensitive  to  resistance  on  a line.  If 
casting  weight  is  needed,  use  a sliding  sinker 
instead  of  tying  weights  directly  to  the  line. 

A deep-diving  lure  with  a pair  of  treble 
hooks  can  be  made  more  snag-free  by 
removing  the  front  hooks. 

Never  moisten  worm  bedding  with 
chlorinated  water.  Always  use  well  water  or 
water  from  a stream  or  lake. 

If  you  don’t  have  a readily  available 
substitute,  let  a pan  or  pot  of  water  age  24  to 
48  hours,  in  which  time  the  chlorine 
evaporates. 

Now  that  the  walleye  spawning  period  is 
over,  they’ll  move  back  to  deep  water  during 
the  daylight  hours.  But  after  dark  they  return 
to  the  shallows  to  feed — where  they  can  be 
caught  near  the  surface. 

illustration  — Rose  Boegh 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  state’s  diversi- 
fied fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating  oppor- 
tunities. 
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The  Thin 


Green 

Line’s 


by  Bruce  Whitman 

It  was  late  January,  the  day  after  Super 
Bowl  Sunday,  in  fact,  when  the  seedlings 
first  went  into  the  ground.  Not  the  usual 
planting  for  winter-bound  Pennsylvania, 
but  these  weren’t  just  ordinary  seedlings. 

This  special  crop,  when  harvested, 
would  fill  gaps  in  The  Thin  Green  Line, 
which  guards  Pennsylvania’s  conservation 
resources.  They  are  very  special  individuals 
for  very  special  tasks. 

The  ninth  class  of  waterways  conserva- 
tion officers  had  assembled  the  previous 
day  at  the  Fish  Commission’s  H.R.  Stack- 
house  School  of  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Watercraft  Safety,  near  Bellefonte. 

Class  members  never  got  to  see  Wash- 
ington crush  Denver  in  the  Super  Bowl 
that  Sunday.  They  were  too  busy  getting 
room  assignments,  filling  out  paperwork 
and  putting  their  gear  in  order.  The  scene 
was  very  similar  to  college  freshmen  re- 
porting to  campus  for  the  first  time,  but  a 
bit  more  military. 

They  came  from  all  corners  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  all  walks  of  life.  The 
next  18  weeks  would  transform  them  into 
a tightly  knit  group  of  professional  conser- 
vation officers. 

Stark  reality  came  that  first  cold,  snowy 
Monday  morning. 

“When  I found  myself  doing  push-ups 
in  six  inches  of  snowy  slush  at  6 a.m.,  I 
had  to  ask  myself  what  I was  doing 
there,’’  related  39-year-old  George  Kavish. 

Physical  training,  better  known  to  all 
veterans  as  dreaded  “PT,”  would  be  only 
a small  part  of  daily  lesson  plans  over  the 
next  few  months.  Courses  would  range 
from  public  speaking  and  criminal  investi- 
gation, boating  operation  and  safety  to 
simple  office  practices. 

Waterways  conservation  officers  are  ex- 


pected to  carry  out  their  many  duties  with- 
out a great  deal  of  direct  supervision.  In 
just  18  weeks,  members  of  this  ninth 
WCO  class  would  take  over  field  assign- 
ments. They  would  have  to  be  prepared  to 
handle  any  of  100  or  more  situations  in 
dealing  with  the  public. 

“We  set  out  to  give  the  members  of  this 
class  the  Finest  instruction  available  from 
the  best  instructors  we  could  find,”  said 
Jim  Smith,  training  school  supervisor. 

“My  objective  was  to  make  these 
guys  the  best  WCOs  ever  to  come  out  of 
this  school.” 

While  the  school  got  under  way  in  late 
January  of  1988,  the  long,  deliberate  proc- 
ess that  chose  the  group  of  candidates  had 
already  been  in  motion  for  many  months. 

The  first  step  in  becoming  a Fish  Com- 
mission WCO  started  with  a state  civil  ser- 
vice written  examination.  Those  with  the 
top  test  scores  were  called  back  for  inter- 
views conducted  by  impartial  boards.  Next 
came  the  ©(tensive  personal  interviews, 
character  background  checks,  and  finally, 
exhaustive  physical  examinations.  Only 
one  in  100  of  the  original  applicants  made 
the  grade. 

Nine  WCO  trainees  reported  to  Stack- 
house  in  January.  Seven  graduated  last 
June. 

The  facilities 

The  H.R.  Stackhouse  School  is  located 
a long  cast  from  Fisherman’s  Paradise. 
Across  Spring  Creek,  a Fish  Commission 
fish  culture  station  is  in  daily  operation. 

The  school  complex  contains  a large, 
modem  classroom  complete  with  audio- 
visual equipment  and  other  training 
aids.  Students  are  housed  in  a series  of 
modem,  nicely  furnished  rooms  with  ad- 
jacent bath  facilities. 

There’s  a well-equipped  kitchen  and 
dining  room.  Laundry  facilities  are  also 
available. 

In  short,  Stackhouse  is  well-equipped  to 
house  and  train  future  waterways  conser- 
vation officers. 

Future  WCOs  aren’t  the  only  ones  using 
the  excellent  Stackhouse  facilities  today. 
The  complex  hosts  training  seminars  for 
field  officers  and  staff,  conferences,  and 
basic,  Advanced  I and  II  courses  for  dep- 
uty waterways  conservation  officers.  The 
learning  process  never  stops. 

Training  in  days  past 

It  hasn’t  been  all  that  long  since  new 
WCOs  (“fish  wardens”  in  those  days) 
were  hired,  given  a badge  and  gun  and 


sent  into  the  field.  They  were  forced  to 
train  themselves,  learning  as  they  went 
about  their  duties. 

As  the  need  for  skilled,  well-trained  of- 
ficers grew,  educational  programs  and  pol- 
icies were  developed. 

“The  training  we  received  20  years  ago 
and  the  training  this  latest  class  has  gone 
through  are  light-years  apart,”  said  Smith. 
“When  I graduated  from  the  third  Stack- 
house  class,  I came  out  of  the  school  as 
a fish  warden  and  little  more.  We  went 
into  the  field  and  had  to  learn  from  our 
mistakes.” 

In  today’s  high-tech  world,  the  duties  of 
men  and  women  assigned  to  protect,  con- 
serve and  enhance  the  resources  can’t  be 
left  to  “on-the-job  training”  and  “leam- 
as-you-go”  tactics. 

In  their  18  weeks  as  students  at  Stack- 
house,  members  of  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Ninth  WCO  Class  learned  skills  far  be- 
yond telling  the  difference  between  a 
brook  trout  and  a rainbow  trout. 

Their  training  program  included  fire- 
arms safety  and  qualification,  the  Crimes 
Code  and  criminal  law,  the  state  Fish  and 
Boat  Code,  the  state  Wildlife  Code,  first 
aid,  boat  operation  and  navigation. 

If  you  think  that’s  a book  bag  full  of 
study,  add  to  that  already  lengthy  list  the 
art  of  self-defense,  defensive  driving,  typ- 
ing and  office  skills,  pollution  investiga- 
tion and  control,  hazardous  material 
handling,  boat  accident  investigation, 
boating  under  the  influence  procedure  and 
courtroom  procedure. 

Assignments 

With  fewer  than  75  officers  serving  in 
districts  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
it’s  crucial  that  these  new  WCOs  immedi- 
ately become  part  of  the  big  picture. 
WCOs  and  their  deputies  annually  handle 
an  average  of  10,000  summary  violations 
of  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  Everyone 
must  carry  a share  of  the  load. 

The  ninth  class  graduated  last  June  and 
within  a week  its  members  were  on  the  job 
in  districts  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

Members  of  this  ninth  class  have  now 
joined  the  ranks  of  an  elite  group  of  men 
and  women.  Since  the  first  WCO  class 
went  through  training  at  Stackhouse  in 
1965,  only  slightly  more  than  80  officers 
have  won  their  spurs  and  badges  there. 


Bruce  Whitman  is  a deputy  waterways 
conservation  officer.  He  is  a reporter  for 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 
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Cecil  Houser  (far  right),  Commission  Cooperative  Nursery  Section  chief,  presented  a 
certificate  to  members  of  the  West  Chester  Fish,  Game  & Wildlife  Association 
(Chester  County)  for  25  years  of  participation  in  the  Commission’s  Cooperative 
Nursery  Program.  Accepting  the  certificate  were  (left  to  right)  David  Heller,  Jack  Roe, 
and  Allen  Plank.  The  award  was  made  at  the  Southeast  Region  Cooperative  Nursery 
Seminar,  held  last  February  near  Reading. 


George  Angstadt  praised 

On  March  8,  1989,  George  R.  Angstadt 
111  put  on  a Water  Rescue  Awareness  Pro- 
gram on  behalf  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
This  program  benefited  the  Southern 
Schuylkill  Mutual  Aid  Association,  local 
ambulance  personnel,  police  department, 
and  the  Schuylkill  Haven  Water  Rescue 
Team  housed  out  of  Rainbow  Hose  Com- 
pany, Schuylkill  Haven,  PA. 

This  program  was  very  informative  and 
educational.  The  Schuylkill  Haven  Water 
Rescue  Team  and  I would  like  to  thank 
you  and  the  Fish  Commission  for  a won- 
derful program. 

As  far  as  George  is  concerned,  he  is  an 
excellent  instructor.  He  is  a caring  and 
dedicated  person.  All  the  instruction  that  I 
personally  have  had  in  water  rescue  train- 
ing has  been  conducted  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission.  The  instructors  are 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable.  The  water 
rescue  program  that  you  have  set  up  is  ex- 
cellent and  very  needed.— Charles  H. 
Tripp,  Sr.,  water  rescue  captain,  Schuylkill 
Haven  Water  Rescue  Team;  Richard 
Croneberger,  Rainbow  Hose  Company 
No.  1,  fire  chief;  Schuylkill  Haven,  PA 

Editor’s  Note:  Rescue  professionals  in- 
terested in  the  Commission  water  rescue 
program  can  contact  Virgil  Chambers, 
Chief,  Division  of  Boating  Safety  Educa- 
tion, PA  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  The 
phone  number  is  717-657-4540. 

Pine  Creek  concerns 

In  the  February  issue  an  article  entitled, 
“A  Week  in  Pennsylvania  Paradise”  by 
Jeff  Mulhollen  was  of  special  interest  to 
me.  The  Pine  Creek  Valley  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  East  and  the 
Fishing  is  great.  But  how  many  of  your 
readers  are  aware  of  the  atrocity  currently 
proposed  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Big 
Pine  Creek?  I’m  talking  about  a 10  mil- 
lion ton  garbage  and  industrial  waste 
dump,  plus  a 4 to  5 million  ton  fly-ash 
dump.  Future  plans  by  Phoenix  Resources 
(Antrim  Mining  Company)  are  also  to  se- 
cure permits  to  dump  “incinerator  fly- 
ash.”  I firmly  believe  that  we,  the  anglers 
of  Pennsylvania,  can  foresee  the  end  of 
Fishing  in  Big  Pine  Creek  if  these  proposed 
dumps  become  a reality. 
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An  organization,  the  Pine  Creek  Head- 
waters Protection  Group,  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Pine  Creek  Watershed, 
is  Fighting  these  proposed  dumps.  But  all 
of  us  can  do  our  part  by  contacting  our 
state  senators  and  representatives,  the  sec- 
retary of  DER  Arthur  Davis,  and  Gover- 
nor Casey,  opposing  these  mega-dumps  in 
the  headwaters  of  Pine  Creek.  We  can  also 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Pine  Creek 
Headwaters  Protection  Group,  based  in 
Wellsboro. 

I for  one  don’t  want  to  say  to  my 
children,  “I  remember  when  Pine 
Creek  . . . ?? — Jeffrey  Swingholm,  Pine 
Creek  Headwaters  Protection  Group,  P.O. 
Box  445,  Wellsboro,  PA  16901.  Phone: 
(717)  724-5097. 

February  issue  comments 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  much  I en- 
joyed John  McGonigle’s  story  about 
Marty  Briner’s  carved  snakes  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1989  Pennsylvania  Angler.  As  a con- 
firmed “snake  lover,”  I’m  always  thrilled  to 
Find  others  who  share  my  enthusiasm  for 
one  of  nature’s  most  beautiful,  interesting 
and  unusual  creatures — as  well  as  one  of 
the  least-appreciated!  I hope  Mr.  Briner 
enjoys  Finishing  his  snakes  of  Pennsylvania 
series,  and  I look  forward  to  more  such 
well-written,  intriguing  stories  in  future 
Pennsylvania  Anglers. — Roberta  Lee, 
New  Hope,  PA 


Measured  response 

Every  once  in  a while,  I read  about 
measuring  devices  when  you’re  Fishing. 
The  easiest  and  absolutely  foolproof  solu- 
tion is  to  measure  your  Fishing  rod  from 
the  tip  12  inches,  15  inches  and  30  inches, 
and  mark  each  place  on  the  rod  with  a 
little  red  paint.  I often  wonder  why  Fishing 
rods  don’t  come  that  way — already  marked. 
The  reason  I always  mark  my  rods  at 
these  lengths  are  for  bass,  walleye  and 
muskies. — Frank  Dragasavac,  Mead- 
ville,  PA 

Button  bit 

Today  I received  my  February  Angler.  I 
avidly  read  all  articles.  I’m  a shut-in  most 
of  the  time,  and  have  had  four  heart 
attacks. 

I used  to  be  an  avid  brook  trout  Fisher- 
man, and  I also  did  a lot  of  ice  Fishing.  I 
read  the  article  today  about  “The  Basics 
of  Tip-up  Fishing”  by  Chris  Dolnack.  It 
was  a good  article.  I always  preferred  a 
size  2 hook  on  my  tip-up  lines,  using  30- 
to  40-pound-test  black  braided  line. 

I prefer  a small  white  button  on  my  line 
to  show  depth.  Pass  the  line  through  one 
hole  in  the  button,  then  back  through  an- 
other hole.  Make  sure  the  holes  are  not 
too  large  because  the  button  would  slide 
too  easily.  To  me  this  is  much  easier  and 
stays  better  than  using  a piece  of  cord.— 
Walter  Beckwith,  Honesdale,  PA 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Members  of  the  Ontelaunee  Rod  & Gun  Club  (Lehigh  County)  received  a certificate 
for  20  years  of  participation  in  the  Commission  Cooperative  Nursery  Program.  The 
award  was  made  at  the  Southeast  Region  Cooperative  Nursery  Seminar,  held  last 
February  near  Reading.  Presentation  participants  were  (left  to  right)  Henry  Weaver, 
Mel  Jones,  Cecil  Houser,  and  Gary  Schneck. 


Stocking  opinion 

In  your  January  1989  issue  you  men- 
tioned doing  research  on  our  salmon 
stocking  program.  I hoped  that  the  Febru- 
ary issue  would  have  more  details  on  your 
findings  and  whether  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion intended  to  continue  the  plan. 

I am  very  much  against  the  plan  be- 
cause I feel  the  return  is  poor  and  may  be 
affecting  the  perch  fishing. 

My  friends  and  I used  to  do  very  well 
on  jumbo  perch.  The  last  four  or  five 
years  we  did  not.  I am  hoping  that  you 
might  have  an  informative  article  concern- 
ing the  basics  of  perch  fishing  in  Lake 
Erie.  We  drift  fish  minnows  off  the  bot- 
tom, anchor  with  the  local  fishermen  but 
to  no  avail. 

I do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  the  Fish 
Commission  in  any  way.  You  people  do  a 
fine  all-around  job  and  of  course  try  to  do 
what  is  best  for  the  average  fisherman.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  use  the  Walnut  Creek  ac- 
cess area.  It  is  a quality  launch  and  the 
personnel  there  are  very  considerate  and 
courteous. 

I enjoy  the  Angler  and  look  forward  to 
every  issue.  The  Angler  is  not  only  pleas- 
ant to  read  but  very  informative.  I trust 
and  believe  the  articles  and  information 
you  publish. — E.  R.  Yurkovick,  Pitts- 
burgh, PA 

Ice  fishing  ideas 

Concerning  the  article  in  February’s  is- 


sue by  Chris  Dolnack,  “The  Basics  of 
Tip-up  Fishing,”  I’ve  been  ice  fishing 
since  1972.  Using  yam  or  string  to  keep 
the  depth  set  is  okay,  but  there  is  some- 
thing easier.  When  getting  a tip-up  ready, 
take  the  line  through  two  holes  in  a but- 
ton. I use  a V2-inch  diameter  button.  I 
fish  strictly  for  pike,  ice  fishing,  and  found 
that  braided  line  is  also  easier  to  untangle 
on  the  ice  after  pulling  up  a fish. 

I also  use  pocket  warmers,  but  I use 
Joni  brand.  They  bum  for  8 to  12  hours  a 
day.  The  next  morning  refill  and  you’re 
ready  for  another  day  of  fishing.  Price  is 
around  $5  to  $8. 

On  another  subject,  I fish  Lake  Mar- 
burg outside  of  Hanover  three  to  four  days 
a week.  I know  regulations  have  been 
changed  on  other  lakes  in  the  last  two 
years.  I hear  quite  a few  fishermen  com- 
plain “where’s  the  nice  perch?”  I tell  them 
you  have  to  hunt  for  them.  But  the  truth  is 
that  if  you  find  half  a dozen  12-  to  15-inch 
yellow  perch  at  one  spot,  you’re  doing  a 
good  job.  Too  many  people  are  taking  the 
6-inch  perch  to  eat.  How  about  a 10-  or 
12-inch  size  limit  and  a daily  limit  of  20 
instead  of  50?  I belong  to  BASS  and  as 
their  saying  is,  the  thrill  is  in  catch  and 
release — only  keep  what  can  be  eaten. 
Who  needs  50  perch,  bluegills,  or  crap- 
pies?  Change  the  daily  limit  on  these  so 
my  kids  and  yours  have  fish  to  catch  25 
years  or  even  five  years  from  now. — James 
E.  Kime,  Jr.,  McSherrystown,  PA 


Public  thank  you 

I just  thought  I would  give  some  re- 
inforcement to  the  notion  that  there 
are  some  real  friendly  sportsmen  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I was  fishing  Lake  Nockamixon  late  in 
November  (I  hate  to  pass  up  those  rare 
warm  days  in  late  fall)  when  I came  upon 
another  boat  with  a couple  of  anglers  in  a 
cove.  We  started  talking  about  how  the 
fishing  was  going.  They  said  that  they  had 
hit  a few  small  bass  but  that  was  about  all. 

I told  them  it  was  about  the  same  story  for 
me,  except  for  a nice  one  I had  nailed  ear- 
lier. Reaching  into  the  livewell  I pulled  out 
a beautifully-colored  largemouth  bass  that 
had  to  go  close  to  five  pounds. 

One  of  the  other  anglers  (David  Raab) 
asked  me  if  I were  going  to  take  a picture 
of  it  and  I said  that  I had  forgotten  my 
camera  that  day.  He  said,  “Let  me  take 
some  shots  and  I’ll  send  them  to  you.” 
We  exchanged  names  and  addresses, 
toasted  the  catch  with  a cold  Coke  and 
went  back  to  fishing. 

Well,  Dave,  I want  to  thank  you  here 
publicly.  You  enabled  me  to  let  that  beauty 
swim  back  to  be  caught  another  day  and 
still  have  a remembrance  of  the  occasion. 

I sincerely  hope  I can  return  the  favor 
some  day. 

Good  fishing  to  you  all.— Rich  Volks- 
dorf  Lansdale,  PA 

Kudos  to  Connelly,  Kopar 

The  Panther  Rowing  Club  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  would  like  to  extend  its 
thanks  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. In  particular,  to  the  two  DWCOs— Rod 
Connelly  and  Bill  Kopar— who  assisted 
members  of  this  club  on  Sunday,  October 
23.  Fortunately,  all  persons  involved  in  the 
capsizing  are  fine.  We  would  also  like  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  these  of- 
ficers to  making  the  Pittsburgh  area  water- 
ways safer  for  everyone  to  enjoy .—John  J. 
Kelly,  Panther  Rowing  Club,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

Reminder 

On  July  1,  1989,  the  subscription  price 
of  the  Angler  goes  to  $9  for  one  year  and 
$25  for  three  years.  You  might  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  idea  now  by  renew- 
ing or  extending  your  current  subscription, 
or  entering  a new  subscription,  before  the 
price  increase  goes  into  effect. 
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Anglers,  bow  Your 
Boating  Halts! 


by  Cheryl  Kimerline 

The  tranquility  of  watching  the  sun  rise 
over  the  water’s  glassy  surface,  wondering 
what  the  day  will  bring  and  if  the  limit  will 
be  reached,  are  just  some  of  the  thoughts 
idling  through  the  minds  of  anglers  as  they 
make  their  way  down  the  lake  to  that  fa- 
vorite fishing  spot. 

Many  anglers  fish  from  boats,  but  they 
do  not  consider  themselves  boaters.  They 
buy  small,  inexpensive,  easy-to-handle 
boats  and  use  them  as  fishing  platforms. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  these  fishermen 
never  return.  They  did  not  know  their  safe 
boating  limits.  As  a Pennsylvania  angler  it 
is  your  responsibility  to  know  your  limits 
for.  fishing  and  boating. 

More  sportsmen  die  while  fishing  than 
from  all  other  hunting  and  trapping  activi- 
ties combined,  and  most  of  these  deaths 
occurred  from  capsizing  or  falling  out  of  a 
small  boat. 

Know  your  limits  for: 

The  use  of  personal  flotation  devices 
(PFDs). 

The  effects  of  cold  water  (hypother- 
mia). 

The  weather  and  water  conditions  your 
boat  can  safely  handle. 

Alcohol  use  and  its  effects  on  your 
body. 

Your  boat’s  horsepower  and  weight  ca- 
pacity. 

“Typical”  fishing  accident 

Most  fishing  fatalities  occur  in  the 
spring  or  fall  when  the  water  is  cold  and 
no  other  boats  are  around.  These  acci- 
dents usually  occur  in  boats  less  than  16 
feet  in  length  with  low-powered  motors  or 
no  power.  These  boats  are  either  over- 
loaded or  improperly  loaded,  and  are  of- 
ten anchored  from  the  stem.  Fishermen 
often  fall  overboard  or  the  boat  capsizes 
when  they  stand  up  to  reel  in  a fish,  pull 
up  the  anchor  or  relieve  themselves. 

The  anglers  panic  when  thrown  into 
cold  water.  They  are  not  wearing  personal 
flotation  devices  (PFDs).  They  make  the 
fatal  mistake  of  trying  to  swim  to  shore 


instead  of  remaining  with  the  float- 
ing boat. 

If  the  anglers  were  drinking  alcohol,  the 
shock  of  the  cold  water  combined  with  the 
effect  of  alcohol  dulls  judgment  and 
quickens  the  onset  of  hypothermia. 

Use  of  PFDs 

When  anglers  leave  for  a day  on  the  wa- 
ter, they  seldom  expect  to  find  themselves 
in  the  water.  However,  if  they  fall  over- 
board and  are  not  wearing  a PFD,  they 
increase  their  chances  of  becoming  a boat- 
ing statistic.  Most  fishermen  have  PFDs 
on  board  their  boats,  but  they  don’t  wear 
them.  Occasionally  at  an  accident  scene, 
the  capsized  boat  and  PFDs  are  found 
floating  on  the  surface  with  no  victims  in 
sight. 

PFDs  are  required  for  each  person  on 
board  a boat.  Children  under  nine  years  of 
age  and  non-swimmers  in  Pennsylvania 
must  wear  a PFD  on  Fish  Commission 
and  state  park  waters.  In  most  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s boating  fatalities,  PFDs  have 
been  present  but  not  worn.  Too  often, 
PFDs  are: 

stored  under  seats,  making  them  diffi- 
cult to  reach  in  an  emergency. 

• not  properly  sized. 

not  in  a wearable  condition. 


A PFD  is  as  important  to  an  angler  as  a 
favorite  fishing  rod.  Choose  a comfortable 
PFD  you  will  wear.  PFDs  are  now  availa- 
ble specifically  for  the  sportsmen.  They 
come  in  greens,  tans,  camouflage  or  fluo- 
rescent orange  for  hunters.  They  have  mul- 
tiple pockets  for  lures,  hooks,  shotgun 
shells,  etc.  Wear  your  PFD.  It  will  not  let 
you  down. 

Effects  of  cold  water 

Cold  water  is  a leading  killer  of  anglers. 
Many  “drowning”  victims  do  not  drown. 
They  die  from  the  cold.  Cold  water  causes 
the  body’s  temperature  to  drop.  This  low- 
ering of  the  core  temperature  is  called  hy- 
pothermia. 

Hypothermia  can  render  a person  help- 
less within  minutes.  It  begins  with  shiver- 
ing and  a loss  of  feeling  in  the  arms  and 
legs.  Victims  cannot  fasten  the  straps  of  a 
PFD,  grasp  a thrown  rescue  line  or  hold 
on  to  an  overturned  boat.  Next,  judgment 
becomes  clouded.  Unconsciousness  is  the 
final  stage  preceding  death. 

The  body  loses  heat  30  times  faster  in 
cold  water  than  in  air.  Life  expectancy  in 
33-  to  40-degree  water  can  be  as  short  as 
15  minutes  even  when  wearing  a PFD. 
Physical  exercise  such  as  swimming  causes 
the  body  to  lose  heat  at  a much  faster  rate 
than  remaining  still  in  the  water.  Blood  is 
pumped  to  the  extremities  and  quickly 
cooled.  Few  people  can  swim  a mile  in  50- 
degree  water. 

Most  anglers  know  the  dangers  of  hy- 
pothermia and  dress  accordingly  for  the 
weather.  Remember  also  to  dress  for  the 

Small  boats  (below)  are  involved  in  about 
70  percent  of  all  reported  capsizings  and 
falls  overboard. 
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water  temperature.  Wear  layers  of  clothing 
under  your  PFD.  Wool  clothing  provides 
some  of  the  best  insulation  even  when  wet. 
The  body  loses  the  greatest  amount  of 
? heat  through  the  head,  groin,  armpits  and 
| neck.  These  areas  require  the  most  protec- 
= tion  in  cold  water. 


When  thrown  into  cold  water,  wear  a 
PFD,  remain  calm  and  stay  afloat.  Climb 
back  in  the  boat  even  if  it’s  filled  with  wa- 
ter, or  if  you  cannot  turn  it  over,  climb  on 
top  and  hang  on.  It  is  important  to  get  as 
much  of  your  body  out  of  the  water  as 
possible.  Keep  your  clothing  on.  Air 


trapped  within  the  clothing  keeps  you 
afloat  for  a period  of  time  as  long  as  you 
remain  calm  and  do  not  thrash  around. 
Do  not  attempt  swimming  for  safety.  Even 
good  swimmers  have  only  a 50/50  chance 
of  surviving  a 50-yard  swim  in  50-degree 
water. 
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Weather,  water  precautions 

Most  outdoorsmen  are  skilled  at  read- 
ing weather  signs.  If  you  sense  that  a 
storm  is  brewing,  head  for  the  nearest 
shore.  Do  not  wait  until  the  last  mo- 
ment—it  could  be  a fatal  mistake. 

Watch  for  changing  weather  and  dark, 
threatening  clouds.  Check  weather  reports 
and  forecasts  often  on  a NOAA  weather 
radio.  Heavy  static  on  an  AM  radio  could 
mean  that  thunderstorms  are  nearby. 
Watch  for  steady  increases  in  wind  or  wind 
shifts.  These  signs  usually  mean  changing 
weather. 

Another  method  of  forecasting  is  cloud- 
watching. Each  type  of  cloud  relays  a 
weather  message.  The  simplest  message  is 
from  a clear  sky.  This  means  there  is  no 
chance  of  rain  or  snow.  On  a partly  cloudy 
day,  when  the  sky  is  filled  with  loose, 
fuzzy  cumulus  clouds,  it  is  always  a good 
idea  to  watch  for  clouds  “firming  up.” 
Clouds  that  become  firm  and  definite  are 
a sign  that  new  clouds  are  forming  and 
showers  may  develop.  Usually  the  faster 
the  clouds  develop,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  rain. 

When  small  clouds  gather  and  change 
into  larger  clouds,  the  weather  will  usually 
turn  for  the  worse.  Clouds  moving  in  dif- 
ferent directions  at  different  heights  are 
another  indication  of  worsening  weather. 

Regardless  of  how  you  receive  your 
weather  information,  heed  the  warnings. 
Never  ignore  a storm  advisory  or  a small- 
craft  advisory.  Being  weather  wise  is  a ba- 
sic rule  of  safe  boating. 

When  caught  in  foul  weather: 

• Put  on  PFDs. 

• Reduce  speed  and  proceed  with  cau- 
tion. 

• Stay  low  in  the  boat.  Have  passengers 
sit  in  the  bottom  and  near  the  center  of 
the  boat. 

• Point  the  bow  of  the  boat  into  the  wind 
and  waves  at  a slight  angle.  Do  not  allow 
the  waves  to  hit  you  from  the  side  (broach- 
ing). 

• Head  to  the  nearest  safe  location. 

Whenever  you  boat,  file  a float  plan. 

Tell  someone  where  you  are  going  and 
what  time  you  expect  to  return.  Leave  a 
description  of  your  boat,  registration 
number,  number  of  people  in  your  party, 
etc.,  with  a friend  or  marina  from  which 
you  left.  Have  that  person  notify  authori- 
ties if  you  are  overdue. 

Anchoring 

Never  anchor  from  the  stem,  especially 
in  a current  or  in  waves.  The  length  of  an 
anchor  line  should  be  six  or  seven  times 
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the  depth  of  the  water.  Anchoring  from 
the  bow  allows  the  boat  to  ride  up  and 
over  the  waves.  Anchoring  from  the  stem 
lowers  the  freeboard  and  makes  the  boat 
more  susceptible  to  taking  on  water  from 
the  wake  of  a passing  boat  or  from 
choppy  water. 

Alcohol  use 

Alcohol  increases  your  chance  of  having 
a boating  accident  and  decreases  your  sur- 
vival time  when  thrown  into  the  water.  The 
consumption  of  alcohol  is  socially  ac- 
cepted in  our  society.  The  media  promotes 
this  concept  with  the  use  of  celebrities  and 
sports  heroes  to  advertise  alcohol.  Alcohol 
is  the  most  pervasive  drug  used  today. 
Many  adults  who  use  alcohol  are  not  aware 
of  the  dangers  to  the  mind  and  body. 

Alcohol  affects  everyone  differently  be- 
cause of  factors  such  as  body  size,  age  of 
drinker,  drinking  experience,  amount  of 
food  in  the  stomach  and  how  quickly  the 
alcohol  is  consumed. 

Alcohol  enters  the  bloodstream  imme- 
diately. It  takes  1 V 2 hours  for  a 12-ounce 
drink  to  leave  the  body  of  an  average-size 
person.  A person  may  remain  intoxicated 
hours  after  drinking  or  even  the  next  day 
following  a night  of  drinking. 

The  following  are  effects  of  alcohol: 

• loss  of  balance  and  coordination 

• loss  of  judgment 

• slowed  decision-making  abilities 

• increased  risk-taking 

• body  temperature  cools  faster 

These  effects  are  intensified  by  addi- 
tional stressors  on  the  water,  which  include 
sun  glare,  boat  vibrations,  wind,  waves, 
heat,  current  and  noise  levels. 

It  is  a myth  that  a cup  of  hot  coffee  or 
a cold  shower  makes  someone  sober. 
There  is  no  quick  way.  These  methods 
only  make  a drunk  person  wet  and  wide 
awake.  Only  by  stopping  consumption 
and  allowing  the  alcohol  to  be  eliminated 
through  body  processes  can  one  sober  up. 

Lowhead  dams 

If  your  favorite  fishing  spot  is  located 
near  a dam,  you  are  probably  aware  of  the 
danger  of  going  over  a dam,  but  the  water 
below  the  dam  can  be  just  as  dangerous. 
A dam  does  not  have  to  be  high  to  be 
dangerous.  A dam  with  a waterfall  of  only 
six  inches  has  been  known  to  kill. 

Water  falling  over  a dam  creates  a back 
current  or  undertow  that  can  pull  a boat 
and  its  passengers  into  the  turbulence  or 
boiling  water  and  capsize  it.  This  hydraulic 
can  trap  and  hold  a person  or  boat.  Many 
dams  on  Pennsylvania  rivers  and  streams 


are  not  marked  and  are  almost  impossible 
to  see  from  upstream.  Know  the  waters 
you  plan  to  travel. 

Capacity,  trim 

Overloading  and  improper  loading  con- 
tribute to  many  boating  mishaps.  Many 
sportsmen  disregard  their  boat’s  capacity 
plate.  This  capacity  plate  advises  the  boat 
operator  of  the  total  weight  that  can  be 
carried  on  board  during  good  boating 
conditions.  Do  you  know  your  boat’s  ca- 
pacity limits? 

Capacity  plates  are  required  on  all 
monohull  boats  less  than  20  feet  in  length 
designed  to  carry  two  or  more  persons  and 
propelled  by  machinery  or  oars  if  the  boat 
is  manufactured,  transferred  or  offered  for 
sale  in  Pennsylvania;  or  if  the  boat  is  oper- 
ated in  Pennsylvania  after  January  1, 
1990.  Capacity  plates  must  be  perma- 
nently attached  in  a position  visible  to  the 
operator  while  driving. 

A capacity  plate  describes  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  (average  weight 
150  pounds),  maximum  horsepower  and 
maximum  total  weight  limit  of  a boat. 
Make  sure  capacities  are  not  exceeded. 

Equally  important  as  overloading  is  im- 
proper loading.  Proper  seating  of  passen- 
gers and  an  even  distribution  of  gear  help 


ensure  a balanced  load.  Boats  can  capsize 
because  of  shifting  and  unbalanced  loads. 
When  loaded,  your  craft  should  not  lean 
to  either  side.  However,  it  should  have 
a slight  lean  from  bow  to  stem  when  un- 
der way. 

Seven  out  of  10  fatal  boating  accidents 
are  caused  by  capsizings  and  falls  over- 
board. All  boats  are  designed  to  handle 
water  and  wind  conditions  differently.  For 
example,  flat-bottom  boats  were  not  de- 
signed to  cut  through  large  waves  and  cur- 
rents. Know  your  boat’s  limits! 

Anglers  are  boaters 

Over  1.2  million  Pennsylvanians  (half 
of  all  the  state’s  recreational  boaters)  use 
their  boats  for  fishing.  The  number  one 
boating  activity  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
boat  fishing.  All  boaters  should  take  a safe 
boating  course.  Various  agencies  including 
the  Fish  Commission,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  and 
American  Red  Cross  teach  boating  classes 
across  the  Commonwealth.  Call  1 -800- 
336-BOAT  to  see  which  courses  are  of- 


Cheryl  Kimerline  is  the  Commission  Bu- 
reau of  Boating  special  programs  coordi- 
nator. 


KNOW  YOUR  LIMIT 


NUMBER  OF  DRINKS  IN  ONE  HOUR 
APPROXIMATE  BLOOD  ALCOHOL  CONTENT  (BAC) 

DRINKS  BODY  WEIGHT  IN  POUNDS 
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240 
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.02 
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.23 
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.15 
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.26 
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.19 

.16 

.15 
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.21 

.19 

.17 

.15 
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.34 

.28 

.24 
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.19 

.17 
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.14 

10 

.38 

.31 

.27 

.23 

.21 

.19 

.17 

.16 

One  drink 

= 1 ( 

dz.  of  100  proof 

liquor 

or  one  12  oz. 

beer. 

Reasonable  Unsafe  Illegal 
Subtract  .01%  for  each  hour  of  drinking. 
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The  Upper  Juniata  River 

by  Jeff  Mulhollem 


The  old  man  leaned  over  and  spoke  in 
hushed  tones,  even  though  we  were  the 
only  ones  in  the  room  and  the  only  anglers 
in  the  house  that  cold  Christmas  Eve 
about  a decade  ago.  This  was  obviously 
cherished  information. 

“There  are  some  cliffs  along  the  river  a 
few  miles  below  Mount  Union,”  he  said, 
“and  my  twin  brother  and  I used  to  wade 
there  and  catch  big  bass  in  the  shallows 
around  the  weed  beds  all  summer  long  on 
surface  lures — even  during  the  hot  after- 
noons. It  was  the  best  place  we  ever 
fished  . . . But  that  was  30  years  ago.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  river  would  be  like 
there  now.  Anyhow,  here’s  how  you  get 
there  ...” 


in  my  angling  life.  I grew  up  baitfishing  in 
the  river  around  Huntingdon  for  bass,  cat- 
fish and  carp,  but  somehow  in  later  years 
became  engrossed  in  trout  madness  and 
forgot  about  the  river. 

Now,  when  I yearn  for  truly  relaxing 
fishing,  I head  for  the  Juniata.  And  it’s 
not  necessary  to  travel  far  downstream  to 
find  action.  It’s  true  the  lower  Juniata, 
particularly  around  Port  Royal,  Mexico 
and  Thompsontown,  gets  all  the  ink  and 
the  bass  run  a bit  bigger.  But  the  smaller, 
scenic  upper  Juniata,  from  Huntingdon  to 
Lewistown,  has  a charm  all  its  own. 

And  one  of  my  favorite  stretches— 
certainly  as  pretty  a piece  of  stream  as 
there  is  in  Pennsylvania — isn’t  even  the  big 


at  “The  Point,”  and  of  enormous  sum- 
mer afternoon  struggles  with  ugly  carp 
that  seemed  as  big  as  I was.  These  days,  I 
concentrate  on  the  amazingly  plentiful 
smallmouth  during  the  warmer  months 
and  wade  for  walleye  during  November 
and  December  between  Mount  Union  and 
Lewistown. 

Potpourri 

If  still-fishing  for  channel  cats  is  your 
bag,  the  upper  Juniata  has  plenty  of  holes 
the  whiskered  ones  like — my  favorite  is  a 
deep,  slow  pool  in  front  of  an  abandoned 
motel  midway  between  Mount  Union  and 
Huntingdon. 

The  muskellunge  fishery  is  superb,  espe- 


A warm  morning  six  months  later  a 
friend  and  I launched  my  canoe  in  a wide, 
weed-choked  stretch  of  the  Juniata  off 
Route  103  that  roughly  fit  the  description 
my  wife’s  grandfather  had  given  me. 

Obviously,  much  had  changed  in  this 
world  during  the  past  three  decades,  but 
apparently  the  fishing  in  the  upper  Juniata 
has  not.  It  turned  out  to  be  a magical  day, 
and  we  stayed  until  dark,  hauling  in 
smallmouth  after  smallmouth  on  Heddon 
Tiny  Torpedos  and  Phillips  Crippled 
Killers. 

We  had  a shore  lunch  of  fillets  from  fat 
rock  bass  and  saw  a great  blue  heron  sev- 
eral times.  It  was  my  re-introduction  to 
fishing  the  upper  Juniata  River  after  years 
of  neglect,  and  in  a way,  it  was  a milestone 
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Juniata,  but  a tributary  in  Huntingdon 
County,  the  Raystown  Branch,  from  the 
breast  of  now-famous  Raystown  Dam  to 
the  confluence  with  the  Frankstown 
Branch  at  Ardenheim  Point. 

Some  of  my  fondest  childhood  memo- 
ries are  of  night  fishing  for  eels  and  catfish 

The  upper  Juniata  boasts 
good  fishing  for  muskies, 
smallmouth  bass,  walleye, 
catfish,  carp  and  panfish. 


dally  around  Newton  Hamilton  and  Le- 
wistown. The  pool  between  the  mouths  of 
Kishacoquillas  and  Jacks  Creek  may  be 
the  best  musky  hole  in  the  entire  river,  and 
many  of  the  toothy  predators  roam  the 
Raystown  Branch  below  the  dam  as  well. 

For  those  who  enjoy  catching  and  eat- 
ing panfish,  the  upper  river  teems  with 
rock  bass  and  the  ubiquitous  carp  is 
present  in  slow  stretches  throughout,  to 
the  chagrin  of  many  and  the  delight  of 
those  few  who  relish  battling  those  copper- 
scaled  bruisers. 

A canoe  is  perhaps  the  perfect  boat  for 
plying  the  upper  Juniata,  highly  maneu- 
verable and  requiring  little  draft.  That’s 
important  because  some  productive 
stretches  are  very  shallow  in  late  summer 


Jeff  Mulhollem 


The  Upper 
Juniata  River 


Milroy 


Frankstown 
Branch  — y 
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Fish  Commission 
Access  Areas 

Private  Access 
open  to  public  use 

Hotspots  for  Bass 

Aughwick  Creek 


Access  to  the  upper  Juniata  is  good.  The  Commission 
maintains  accesses  at  Ardenheim  Point  in  Huntingdon 
County  and  at  Newton  Hamilton  and  Granville  in 
Mifflin  County.  Fishing  is  excellent  near  these  sites. 
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and  fall.  But  many  veteran  anglers  have 
used  14-  and  16-foot  john  boats  on  the 
river  for  years,  and  aluminum  skiffs  have 
always  been  popular.  The  current  is  gener- 
ally tame  enough  to  make  boating  easy, 
even  with  young  children,  and  an  electric 
or  small  gas  motor  is  useful. 

Steve  Dolak  (below),  of  Altoona,  shows 
off  a nice  Juniata  River  smallie.  Perfect 
are  light  spinning  gear  and  an 
assortment  of  plugs. 


Accesses 

Access  to  the  upper  river  is  good.  The 
Fish  Commission  maintains  access  areas 
and  boat  launches  at  Ardenheim  Point  in 
Huntingdon  County  and  Newton  Ham- 
ilton and  Granville  in  Mifflin  County. 
Coincidentally,  fishing  is  excellent 
around  each. 

I prefer  to  put  my  canoe  in  at  other, 
more  lightly  fished  areas  like  the  boat 
launch  across  from  Beacon  Lodge  on 
Route  103  a few  miles  south  of  Newton 


Hamilton  or  beside  the  steel  bridge  on 
Route  829  a few  miles  southwest  of  Ar- 
denheim. Routes  103  and  22  parallel  the 
river  most  of  the  way  from  Huntingdon  to 
Lewisburg,  so  finding  a place  to  launch  a 
small  boat  is  no  problem. 

Wading 

Wading,  however,  remains  the  fishing 
method  of  choice  and  old  sneakers  and 
shorts  serve  well  in  the  summer.  If  you  in- 
tend to  wade  for  walleye  in  winter,  you 
can’t  beat  neoprene  waders  for  comfort. 

On  foot,  I prefer  to  chase  smallmouths 
around  Mapleton  Depot,  Kistler,  Mount 
Union  and  Mill  Creek  in  Huntingdon 
County  where  they  don’t  seem  to  be 
fished  over  as  much  as  they  are  farther 
downstream.  Some  hot  spots  include  the 
mouth  of  Aughwick  Creek,  Country  Club 
Dam  pool,  the  pools  around  Ryde,  Red 
Rock  pool,  the  Sand  Works  pool  and  the 
stretch  near  the  old  Girl  Scout  camp. 

Baits  and  lures 

For  river  bass,  the  best  baits  are  widely 
known:  hellgrammites  and  crayfish.  I use 
only  lures  and  prefer  shallow  runners,  es- 
pecially when  fishing  with  a partner  from 
a boat  when  hangups  can  be  especially  ag- 
gravating. Minnow-imitating  Rebels  and 
Rapalas  are  deadly  in  gold  and  silver,  as 
are  crankbaits  like  Bombers  and  Big  O’s  in 
a variety  of  finishes. 

The  most  productive  lure  for  me  over 
the  years  has  been  the  Rebel  Crayfish  in 
most  any  color.  The  most  important  thing 
is  to  keep  your  lures  small  and  experiment 
with  retrieves. 

Great  lures  for  Juniata  bronzebacks 
and  winter  walleye  are  lU-  and  '/a -ounce 
jigs  tipped  with  twister  tails.  Chartreuse, 
black,  white,  yellow  and  motor  oil  seem  to 
draw  the  most  strikes.  Sometimes  unusu- 
ally large  tails  attract  big  bass.  Another 
lure  that  is  growing  in  popularity  on  the 
upper  Juniata  is  the  soft,  plastic  crayfish 
marketed  by  a number  of  different  manu- 
facturers. 

On  top,  Torpedos  are  the  big  favorites 
among  river  runners,  but  any  surface  lures 
with  props  will  catch  fish,  as  will  Heddon 
Crazy  Crawlers,  Arbogast  Jitterbugs  and 
small  poppers,  either  of  the  spinning  or  fly 
rod  variety. 

The  upper  river  is  ideal  for  fishing  float 
trips  and  the  Raystown  Country  Hun- 
tingdon County  Tourist  Promotion 
Agency  will  send  you  a brochure  that  out- 
lines a number  of  floats.  Write  to  the 
agency  at  508  Penn  Street,  Huntingdon, 
PA  16652.  [pa] 


Minnow-imitating  plugs  (above)  are  deadly  in  gold  and  silver,  as  are  crankbaits  like 

Bombers  and  Big  Os.  Surface  plugs  also  score. 
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Lake  Arthur, 
Moraine  State  Park 
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events  centered  around 
the  natural  resources 
of  the  lake  and  the  area 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Sponsors:  PA  Fish  Commission 
and  Bureau  of  State  Parks 
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Environmental  Education: 
A Powerful  Tool 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


As  the  use  of  aquatic  resources  continues  to 
increase,  people  must  be  continually  aware 
of  how  they  are  affecting  the  resource.  Fish- 
ery and  boating  management  agencies 
throughout  the  country  have  become  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  inform  and  educate  all 
potential  and  active  resource  users  about  the 
protection  and  safe  use  of  aquatic  resources. 
During  the  past  few  years  professional  soci- 
eties and  prominent  conservation  organiza- 
tions have  begun  to  stress  the  use  of  public 
education  as  a major  management  tool  for 
sustaining  and  protecting  our  natural  re- 
sources. Creating  an  informed  user  group, 
one  that  understands  and  respects  the  re- 
source and  the  ethics  of  resource  use,  can  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  management  tools 
available  to  a management  agency.  An  in- 
formed and  concerned  public  ensures  the  fu- 
ture of  fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
throughout  Pennsylvania  for  generations.  By 
helping  youngsters  gain  an  appreciation  and 
respect  for  the  aquatic  resources,  we  can  also 
teach  them  how  to  safely  enjoy  using  these 
resources. 

The  need  to  use  education  as  an  active  re- 
source management  tool  has  also  been  recog- 
nized by  our  federal  legislators.  Their  recent 
increase  in  federal  matching  funds,  made 
available  to  state  fishery  agencies  through  ex- 
pansion of  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration  tax 
base,  specifically  targeted  the  use  of  up  to  10 
percent  of  those  funds  for  aquatic  resource 
education. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  foresight  shown 
by  the  federal  government  and  to  develop  a 
management  tool  that  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  other  states  like  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin, the  Fish  Commission  has  initiated  a 
long-term  plan  to  build  and  sustain  an 
aquatic  resource  education  program  that  ad- 
dresses the  environmental  education  needs 
for  all  Pennsylvanians.  The  program,  which 
has  been  dubbed  KARE  (Keystone  Aquatic 
Resource  Education),  involves  both  the  for- 
mal education  of  children  in  our  school  sys- 
tems and  the  informal  education  of  all 
Pennsylvanians  using  our  aquatic  resources. 
The  formal  portion  of  the  program  has  al- 
ready begun  with  the  production  of  Penn- 
sylvania-specific materials  and  the  sponsor- 
ship of  nationally  recognized  school  curric- 
ula involving  environmental  education. 
Teacher  training  workshops  for  the  use  and 
acquisition  of  these  free  materials  will  begin 
this  fall.  We  are  also  working  closely  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  to 
help  teachers  meet  their  requirement  to  teach 
30  hours  of  environmental  education  on  the 
secondary  level. 

The  next  step  in  the  program  involves 
making  facilities  available  throughout  the 
state  for  use  in  both  the  formal  and  informal 
education  activities  included  in  the  program. 
Plans  are  to  have  upgraded  learning  and  edu- 
cational centers  that  can  be  used  by  school 
groups  and  the  general  public  at  many  of  the 


Commission’s  fish  culture  stations.  The 
KARE  plan  also  calls  for  the  development  of 
educational  facilities  and  programs  in  the  ur- 
banized areas  of  the  Commonwealth.  These 
facilities  and  programs  will  be  available  to 
assist  teachers  in  carrying  out  their  formal 
environmental  educational  activities  and  will 
serve  as  the  focal  point  for  our  professional 
staff  and  volunteers  in  teaching  basic  fishing 
and  boating  skills  and  management  concepts 
in  an  informal  setting. 

A set  of  circumstances  exists  in  many  of 
Pennsylvania’s  urban  areas  that  could  evolve 
into  a unique  environmental  educational  op- 
portunity and  a model  program  for  the 
country.  Many  of  our  major  urban  areas 
such  as  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Har- 
risburg, Allentown-Bethlehem,  Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton,  and  others  have  significant  long- 
standing and  rejuvenated  fishery  resources 
within  or  near  their  city  limits.  The  residents 
of  these  cities  have  some  long-standing  needs 
for  increased  recreational  opportunities. 
Many  urban  school  teachers  are  looking  for 
new  educational  initiatives  and  ways  to  moti- 
vate their  students.  Community  leaders  and 
service  organizations  are  looking  for  alterna- 
tive ways  to  solve  the  drug  problems  plaguing 
the  urban  areas,  and  the  Fish  Commission  is 
helping  by  promoting  a national  program 
called  “Get  Hooked  on  Fishing,  Not  on 
Drugs.”  The  potential  benefits  of  this  ap- 
proach are  immeasurable. 

Initial  plans  are  to  have  urban  facilities 
and  programs  established  in  Pittsburgh,  Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg  and  additional  urban 
areas  when  funds  become  available.  Negotia- 
tions are  under  way  with  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  obtain  space  in  the  new  River 
Safety  Building  proposed  for  construction  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  River  in  Roberto 
Clemente  Park. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  has 
reached  agreement  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  transfer  of 
a beautiful  parcel  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of 
Harrisburg  containing  surface  and  ground 
waters  that  permit  development  of  a unique 
aquatic  education  and  interpretive  center  to 
serve  the  many  residents  of  the  Harrisburg- 
Lancaster-York  areas  and  the  many  visitors 
to  the  state  capital.  We  are  also  exploring  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a similar  facility  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  KARE  program  offers  alternatives 
and  meets  many  of  these  needs.  At  the  same 
time  it  assists  the  Fish  Commission  in  using 
education  as  a tool  for  managing  the  valu- 
able aquatic  resources  surrounding  our  ur- 
ban areas.  I have  a strong  personal  belief  in 
this  program  and  am  very  fortunate  that  the 
Commission,  staff  and  our  fishing  and  boat- 
ing leaders  understand  the  importance  of  en- 
vironmental education  in  our  efforts  to  solve 
the  many  problems  facing  Pennsylvania. 
Please  help  us  accomplish  our  goals. 
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The  covers 

This  month’s  front  cover  was  photographed  by  Joe  Workosky  on  Raystown 
Lake,  Huntingdon  County.  Pictured  holding  that  mammoth  striper  is  Nick 
Lambert,  president  of  the  Raystown  Striper  Club.  He  caught  the  behemoth 
on  live  bait.  For  more  details,  see  page  14.  If  trout  fishing  is  your  interest, 
check  out  the  details  in  the  article  on  page  7.  If  you  live  anywhere  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  please  turn  to  page  23.  And  for  the  latest  update  on 
the  Pennsylvania’s  “BUI”  law,  see  page  30. 

The  brown  trout  on  this  issue’s  back  cover  was  photographed  by  Russ 
Gettig.  The  fish  was  captured  and  released  in  a stream  near  State  College. 
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Equipment  and  Tactics 

for  the 

Ultralight  Fisherman 


by  J.  B.  Kasper 


Many  dedicated  anglers  purposely  use  the 
lightest  tackle  which  they  can  get  away 
with.  Tackle  developments  have  shown 
great  strides  in  recent  years.  In  no  other 
area  of  fishing  is  this  more  prevalent  than 
in  the  ultralight  category.  The  use  of  ultra- 
light tackle  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  supreme  test  of  an  angler’s  skills.  Not 
only  is  it  a test,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  productive  ways  of  fishing.  Many 
techniques  have  evolved  around  the  use  of 
ultralight  equipment,  and  many  refine- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  equipment. 


Choosing  the  proper  rod  and  reel  com- 
binations for  the  type  of  fishing  that  you 
will  be  doing  is  a major  consideration. 
There  are  some  simple  rules  to  follow  that 
can  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  your 
equipment.  First  take  a look  at  reels. 

Reels 

With  the  advent  of  graphite  in  making 
rods  and  reels,  manufacturers  are  now  able 
to  keep  the  weight  down  even  in  the  larger 
reels.  This  has  given  the  ultralight  fisher- 
man a wider  field  of  reels  from  which  to 
choose,  though  not  all  are  suited  for  the 


different  types  of  ultralight  fishing  that 
you  might  do. 

Most  ultralight  reels  now  weigh  a mere 
six  ounces  or  less.  The  major  consider- 
ation in  your  choice  of  reels  is  how  you 
intend  to  fish.  If  you  choose  to  use  spin- 
ners or  other  lures  that  put  constant  pres- 
sure on  your  line,  then  you  can  afford  to 
use  reels  that  have  smaller-diameter 
spools.  When  you  intend  to  use  lures  or 
baits  that  don’t  apply  a lot  of  pressure  to 
your  line,  you  should  choose  a reel  that 
has  a spool  with  a larger  diameter.  This 
type  of  ultralight  reel  picks  up  loose  line 
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much  better  than  one  with  a spool  of  a 
smaller  diameter. 

Choosing  a reel  with  an  efficient  drag 
system  is  another  factor  in  successful  ultra- 
light fishing.  You  play  fish  on  line  that  is 
as  thin  as  hair  and  has  low  breaking 
points,  so  you  need  a super-smooth  drag 
system  that  won’t  stick  or  bind.  Knots  and 
abrasions  diminish  line  strength,  and  a 
poor  drag  system  can  dash  your  dreams  of 
a trophy  fish  on  light  line. 

Back-reeling 

Both  spool-mounted  and  internal  rear- 
mounted  drag  systems  on  most  modem 
quality  ultralight  reels  do  an  adequate  job. 
However,  most  veteran  ultralight  anglers 
prefer  to  combine  a good  drag  system  with 
back-reeling  techniques.  Back-reeling  is  far 
more  efficient  and  smoother  than  any 
drag  system  for  letting  line  out  on  a run- 
ning fish.  No  matter  how  fast  a fish  runs, 
you  can  always  compensate  by  back- 
reeling. 

If  you  intend  to  use  back-reeling  in  your 
ultralight  fishing,  you  should  choose  a reel 
that  has  the  anti-reverse  mounted  on  the 
top  of  the  gear  housing,  where  it  is  con- 
venient to  get  at.  When  mounted  in  this 
position  on  a reel,  with  a flip  of  the  finger 
it  can  be  turned  off  to  combat  a miming 
fish  and  it  can  be  turned  back  on  when  it 
comes  time  to  hold  the  fish  in  place  while 
netting  or  unhooking  it. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  made  mis- 
takes the  novice  ultralight  fisherman 

(makes  occurs  when  positioning  the  fish  for 
the  net  or  release.  Many  anglers  tend  to 
grab  the  rod  in  the  mid-section,  which  can 
put  both  the  rod  and  catching  the  fish  in 
peril.  Always  reel  the  fish  just  close 
enough  to  the  rod  tip  to  allow  you  to  raise 
the  rod  above  your  head,  allowing  you  to 
reach  down  with  your  other  hand  and  net 
or  release  the  fish. 

Rods 

When  it  comes  to  choosing  the  proper 
rod  to  balance  with  your  ultralight  reel, 
you  have  almost  unlimited  possibilities. 
When  fishing  for  salmon,  steelhead,  or 
other  large  gamefish,  the  combination  of 
an  ultralight  reel  and  a long  noodle  rod  is 
by  far  the  preferred  choice.  The  extra 
long,  flimsy  rod  takes  up  a good  part  of 
the  shock  that  is  thrust  on  the  gear  as 
these  fish  make  their  lightning  runs. 

Fishing  for  wild  trout  in  the  backwaters 
of  some  small  forgotten  mountain  stream, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  for  a short  noodle 
rod.  Longer  rods  are  sometimes  difficult 


to  carry  through  the  woods  that  often  sur- 
round these  streams.  Smaller  ultralight 
rods  are  easier  to  cast  in  confined  areas 
and  they  give  you  better  action  for  smaller 
trout. 

Bass  fishermen  who  choose  ultralight 
fishing  have  several  rod  choices.  Small 
crankbaits,  spinnerbaits  and  other  con- 
stant-motion lures  are  easily  handled  on 
five-  to  six-foot  rods  combined  with  tiny 
ultralight  reels. 

Surface  fishing  is  better  accomplished 
with  six-  to  seven-foot  rods  and  reels  with 
larger  spool  diameters.  These  whippy  rods 
give  better  action  to  the  tiny  poppers,  dart- 
ers and  surface-walking  lures  that  are  so 
popular.  They  also  afford  you  better  cast- 
ing distance  and  help  take  up  the  shock 
of  a bass  as  it  lashes  out  against  a sur- 
face lure. 


Swivels  are  taboo  with  ultralight  lures 
because  they  interfere  with  the  action  of 
most  lures.  Add  a small  split  ring  to  your 
lures  and  tie  the  split  ring  directly  to  your 
line.  This  helps  increase  a lure’s  action. 

Line 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  line 
that  is  now  being  used  in  ultralight  fishing. 
The  new  super-thin,  super-soft  lines  pro- 
duced by  most  line  manufacturers  let  the 
ultralight  fisherman  cast  even  the  smallest 
lures  great  distances.  Even  when  the  water 
is  clear,  these  lines  are  all  but  invisible 
to  fish. 

Strike  immediately  with  ultralight  tackle 
when  you  suspect  a strike.  Lip-hooked 
fish  like  this  bass  (below)  are  easier  to 
release,  and  even  tiny  teeth  can  damage 
thread-like  monofilament  line. 
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You  can  use  ultralight  tackle  in  nearly 
every  type  of  fishing.  It’s  perfect  for 
action  with  smallmouth  bass,  like  this 
Delaware  River  bronzeback  (above), 
pan  fish,  trout  and  walleye. 

Another  important  line  factor  has  to  do 
with  knots.  Using  terminal  tackle  allows 
you  to  change  lures  without  tying  a fresh 
knot,  but  it  causes  the  knot  to  weaken 
over  short  periods  of  time.  If  you  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  terminal  tackle,  you  force 
yourself  to  tie  a fresh  knot  each  time  you 
change  lures,  thus  giving  you  a strong 
knot  all  the  time. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  you  check  your 
line  often  while  fishing  to  ensure  that  it 
does  not  fray.  The  margin  of  error  when 
using  ultralight  lines  and  equipment  is  a 
lot  greater  than  when  you  are  using  their 
heavier  counterparts. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  lures  that 
are  used  in  ultralight  fishing  ought  to  be 
kept  on  the  small  side.  In  most  cases,  the 
use  of  terminal  tackle  is  taboo  because  it 
usually  diminishes  the  action  of  most 
small  lures.  One  item  that  increases  the 
action  on  most  ultralight  lures  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a small  split  ring.  This  gives  your 
lure  a pivot  point  that  increases  its  action. 

Hooking,  playing  fish 

Consider  some  specific  tactics  used  by 
ultralight  fishermen  to  get  the  most  from 
their  sport.  Hooking  a large  fish  on  ultra- 
light tackle  can  be  very  exciting,  and  keep- 
ing your  cool  is  necessary  to  make  the 
right  moves  at  the  right  time.  If  you  plan 
to  keep  your  catch,  never  fight  a fish  close 
in  until  you  have  thoroughly  worn  it  out. 


Fighting  a fish  close  in  decreases  the 
amount  of  line  stretch  and  amount  of  flex- 
ibility in  your  rod,  thus  putting  a severe 
strain  on  both. 

Always  play  the  fish  away  from  your 
boat,  if  you  are  in  one,  away  from  any 
debris  if  possible,  and  in  open  water 
whenever  you  can.  Try  to  position  yourself 
so  that  you  are  able  to  chase  the  fish, 
if  necessary,  either  with  the  boat  or  by 
wading. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  an- 
glers make  when  playing  a big  fish  on  light 
line  is  to  try  to  offset  the  fish’s  run  by 
lowering  the  rod  tip  and  pointing  it  at  the 
fish.  This  takes  the  flex  out  of  the  rod  and 
puts  direct  pressure  on  the  line,  a definite 
no-no.  Always  keep  the  rod  tip  high,  al- 
lowing the  rod  to  flex  to  the  maximum, 
only  moving  it  sideways  to  compensate 
for  a change  in  the  direction  the  fish  is 
moving. 

It  is  also  unwise  to  try  to  reset  your  drag 
while  fighting  a fish.  Always  preset  your 
drag  at  approximately  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  line’s  breaking  strength. 
Once  the  drag  is  engaged,  switch  over  to 
back-reeling  to  control  the  fish’s  runs. 

Because  ultralight  rods  are  limber,  a 
quick  snap  of  the  wrist  sets  the  hook  bet- 
ter than  trying  to  set  it  with  your  entire 
arm.  Once  the  hook  is  set  you  can  slowly 
raise  your  arm  and  reel  to  keep  pressure  on 
the  fish. 

It  is  also  better  to  set  the  hook  as  soon 
as  you  detect  a hit.  In  most  cases  the  fish 
engulfs  the  lure,  and  setting  the  hook 
quickly  keeps  it  from  getting  hooked  too 
deeply.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  if  you  intend  to  release  the  fish,  a 
lip-hooked  fish  has  a better  chance  of 
making  it  than  a gut-hooked  fish.  Second, 
given  the  super-thin  nature  of  the  line, 
even  the  smallest  teeth  will  put  nicks  in  the 
line,  reducing  its  strength. 

Another  common  mistake  anglers  make 
when  casting  with  this  light  equipment  is 
to  position  the  lure  too  close  to  the  tip 
before  casting.  Always  allow  the  lure  to 
hang  down  about  18  inches  to  two  feet 
and  lob  your  cast  rather  than  slap  it.  This 
is  called  the  slingshot  effect  and  it  gives 
you  better  distance  and  accuracy,  and  also 
a softer  landing  for  your  lure.  Trying  to 
cast  your  ultralight  equipment  as  hard  as 
possible  only  defeats  the  principle  of  that 
type  of  equipment,  which  is  to  enable  you 
to  use  small,  light  lures  with  as  little  effort 
as  possible. 

Wind 

One  of  the  advantages  of  using  light 


line  is  the  great  distance  you  can  get  when 
casting.  But  in  a persistent  breeze  you  can 
have  some  problems.  Using  ultralight 
equipment  to  cast  light  lures  into  the  wind 
is  best  accomplished  with  a sidearm  cast 
that  allows  the  lure  to  ride  close  to  the  wa- 
ter. An  overhand  cast  puts  both  lure  and 
line  higher  up,  where  the  effects  of  the 
wind  are  greater.  A lower  cast  diminishes 
the  effects  of  the  wind,  giving  you  better 
distance. 

The  use  of  ultralight  equipment  in 
windy  conditions  does  have  its  drawbacks, 
but  its  advantages  far  outweigh  them.  The 
biggest  plus  is  the  thinness  of  the  line  you 
are  using.  The  thinner  the  line,  the  less  re- 
sistance you  have  from  the  wind.  You 
should  also  learn  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wind  whenever  possible  by  keeping  it  to 
your  back.  This  lets  you  loft  your  cast 
with  the  wind  for  some  extra  distance. 
This  works  especially  well  with  light  plugs. 

Choose  your  lures  properly,  too.  On 
windy  days,  if  you  are  forced  to  fish  into 
the  wind,  small  spinnerbaits,  spinners, 
spoons  and  jigs  are  better  choices  than 
plugs  or  light  rubber  baits.  Their  weights 
when  compared  to  their  sizes  and  shapes 
give  you  better  distance  with  less  effort. 

Ultralight  equipment  is  the  tackle 
preference  of  many  stream  fishermen. 
Smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  trout  and  pan- 
fish make  excellent  sport  on  this  equip- 
ment. The  light  line  also  allows  you  to 
deal  with  the  effects  of  current  drag  much 
easier  than  with  heavier,  thicker  lines.  This 
gives  you  better  control  with  smaller  lures 
in  a current,  allowing  them  to  go  down 
deeper  and  faster  because  the  thinner  line 
cuts  through  the  water  better.  There  are, 
however,  some  do’s  and  don’ts  connected 
with  the  use  of  ultralight  equipment  in 
currents. 

Work  light  lures  with  the  current.  Cast 
them  upstream  and  allow  the  current  to 
move  them  along  in  a natural  way.  Hold 
your  rod  tip  high  to  keep  as  much  line  as 
possible  off  the  water.  This  also  facilitates 
a more  direct  path  from  which  to  relay 
even  the  slightest  hit  from  your  lure  to 
your  rod  tip. 

Furthermore,  you  can  cast  a floating 
lure  into  the  current  and  allow  the  current 
to  sweep  it  downstream,  giving  you  a 
much  better  distance  than  even  your  best 
cast  could  afford.  This  ploy  also  allows 
you  to  work  larger  amounts  of  water  with- 
out moving. 

Ultralight  gear  has  applications  in  every 
type  of  fishing.  Once  you  have  mastered 
the  art  of  ultralight  fishing,  it  might  be- 
come your  method  of  choice.  F*1 
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During  the  1988  spring  trout  season,  thousands  of 
Commonwealth  trout  anglers  participated  in  creel  surveys  on  a 
select  few  stocked  streams.  The  surveys  are  part  of  a three-year 
effort  to  document  use  and  harvest  of  hatchery  trout  stocked  in 
a variety  of  streams  across  the  state.  The  Commission  is  using 
the  information  as  part  of  the  evaluation  of  resource-based 
management  under  Operation  FUTURE. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  catchable  trout  stream-stocking 
program  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation,  involving  some  5,000 
miles  of  flowing  water.  It  annually  includes  over  4 million  legal- 
sized trout  in  addition  to  those  reared  by  cooperative  nursery 
units  and  a fewer  number  by  the  federal  hatchery  system.  The 
diversity  of  waters  stocked  ranges  from  small  mountain  brooks 
to  big  valley  streams  like  Oil  Creek  and  Pine  Creek  to  urban 
backyard  waters  such  as  Bull  Creek  and  Jordan  Creek.  Stocked 
waters  include  a mixture  of  private  and  public  settings. 

The  extensiveness  of  the  program  (reaching  into  all  67 
counties),  chemical-thermal-biological  limitations,  and  the 
capabilities  of  individual  hatcheries  make  for  a very  complicated 
program.  Add  to  this  the  desires  of  some  one  million  licensed 
and  juvenile  anglers  who  at  some  point  in  the  season  fish  at 
least  once  for  trout,  and  one  might  get  a sense  of  how 
important  the  stream  trout-stocking  program  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  should  also  become  quite  obvious  that  stocking  allotments 
and  frequencies  are  often  focal  points  for  controversy  from 
sincere  but  sometimes  poorly  informed  anglers. 

FUTURE  changes 

The  Commission  undertook  a major  revamping  of  the  entire 
trout  stocking  program  in  1983  with  the  implementation  of  a 
stream  (resource)  based  trout  allocation  classification  system. 

The  system  relied  heavily  on  factors  such  as  stream  ownership, 
access,  size,  water  quality  and  presence  of  naturally  reproducing 
trout.  It  ushered  in  a new  philosophy  for  the  Fish 
Commission — to  recognize  the  resource  as  part  of  the 
management  plan  instead  of  considering  just  the  resource  user. 
This  was  the  case  when  stocking  was  based  primarily  on  license 
sales,  county  of  residence  and  other  social  factors. 

Changes  in  trout  allocations,  as  implemented  in  1983,  were  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  match  stocking  rates  with  characteristics  of 
individual  streams  or  stream  sections  to  reflect  the  ability  to 
provide  recreational  angling.  Stocking  rates  were  increased  in 
those  waters  high  in  public  ownership,  low  in  wild  trout,  nearest 
to  urban  areas,  of  the  appropriate  size  to  handle  lots  of  people 
and  trout,  and  quite  accessible.  Other  rates  were  reduced  because 
of  limitations  in  access,  the  presence  of  significant  wild  trout 
populations,  and  other  factors  including  thermal  and  chemical 
ones.  A main  point  was  that  consistency  in  stocking  the  same 
type  of  resource  would  occur  across  the  state. 

The  three-year  study  referred  to  earlier  is  an  attempt  to  see 
just  how  well  the  stocking  program  is  faring  in  a variety  of 
different  stream  types.  The  effort  involved  selection  of  stream 
sections  representing  a larger  category  of  stocked  streams  and  the 
documentation  of  use  and  harvest  after  stocking.  A three-year 
approach  was  necessary  to  adequately  represent  the  variety  of 
streams  stocked  and  to  minimize  “fluke”  years,  i.e.,  high  water 
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Table  1. 

Angler  Effort  for  Trout 

Trips/ Acre 


Stream  County  Preseason  Inseason 


Great  Trough  Creek 

Huntingdon 

205 

66 

Perkiomen  Creek 

Montgomery 

165 

74 

Loyalhanna  Creek 

Westmoreland 

165 

41 

Logan  Branch 

Centre 

109 

83 

Lehigh  Canal 

Northampton 

97 

61 

Tionesta  Creek 

Forest-Warren 

37 

12 

Millstone  Creek 

Bradford 

34 

29 

First  Fork  of 

Cameron 

35 

7 

Sinnemahoning  Creek 

conditions  or  bad  weather  on  opening  day,  which  might  tend  to 
affect  the  results. 

Of  the  waters  listed  in  Table  1,  one  might  begin  to  formulate 
the  different  habitats  studied  in  1988.  Four  were  in  urban  areas. 
Four  were  in  rural  settings.  Some  were  relatively  wide  streams. 
One  was  a small  mountain  stream.  Other  factors  such  as  access, 
stocking  rates  and  ownership  varied  for  this  first  year  of  the 
study. 

Stocked  trout  were  fin-clipped  so  that  preseason  stocked  fish 
could  be  readily  identified  from  those  of  later  plants,  as  well  as 
from  wild  or  holdover  trout.  Then  for  the  first  eight  or  nine 
days  of  the  season  and  for  the  same  time  following  an  inseason 
planting,  Commission  personnel  conducted  daily  counts  of 
anglers  fishing,  and  then  in  between  counts  interviewed  as  many 
as  possible.  Thus,  anglers  who  were  actually  interviewed  served 
as  a sample  of  the  entire  fishing  population  when  the  counts 
were  made. 


Table  2. 

Number  of  Trout  Harvested 
(Completed  Trip  Interviews) 

Percent  of 

No.  Trout  in  Creel  No.  Anglers 

All  Anglers 

0 

1032 

64 

1 

274 

17 

2 

129 

8 

3 

65 

4 

4 

48 

3 

5 

32 

2 

6 

16 

1 

7 

8 

0.5 

8 

8 

0.5 

1613 

The  creel  clerks  recorded  the  length  of  time  spent  fishing, 
number  and  species  of  trout  caught,  and  the  type  of  fin  clip,  if 
any.  Then  the  data  was  tallied.  Some  results  were  converted  to  a 
“per  acre”  number  for  comparative  purposes  and  to  eliminate 
differences  in  stream  size  and  length. 

With  information  from  hundreds  of  angler  counts  and 
thousands  of  individual  interviews,  pages  and  pages  of  analysis 
could  be  generated  to  keep  even  the  most  ambitious  bookkeeper 
busy.  However,  it  is  the  intent  of  this  article  just  to  skim  the 
surface  in  reporting  the  1988  effort.  In  some  cases  no  attempt  is 
made  to  analyze  cause  and  effect,  but  just  to  show  basic  results. 

Angler  effort 

Of  the  eight  study  waters  (Table  1 ),  Great  Trough  Creek  in 
Huntingdon  County  received  the  highest  sustained  fishing 
pressure.  It  was  followed  by  the  “urban”  streams.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  column  labeled  “preseason”  represents  the  pressure 
during  the  first  eight  or  nine  days  of  the  season.  The  “inseason” 
pressure  reflects  pressure  assessed  for  eight  or  nine  days  follow- 
ing an  inseason  stocking. 

Note  the  reduction,  in  all  cases,  in  pressure  from  early  season 
to  later  in  the  season.  The  average  trip  length  was  roughly  2.5 
hours  during  each  study  period. 

Harvest  rate 

On  the  average,  anglers  in  the  1988  studies  fished  from  one  to 
10  hours  to  harvest  a trout.  The  harvest  rate,  which  is  still  a 
good  indicator  of  a stocking  program,  could  be  off  a bit  if 
many  anglers  released  trout  that  obviously  could  not  and  would 
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not  be  counted  by  the  creel  clerks,  and  we  all  know  what  “story 
tellers”  some  anglers  are  when  it  comes  to  recall!  Generally 
speaking,  harvest  per  hour  increased  as  the  season  progressed. 
This  is  believed  to  have  occurred  as  unskilled  or  “opening 
weekend”  anglers  shifted  their  interest  to  other  pastimes. 

Those  who  continued  to  fish  may  be  more  serious  anglers, 
and  in  that  are  more  successful  in  catching  trout.  As  expected, 
brook  trout  gave  a higher  catch  rate  than  did  either  brown  or 
rainbow  trout.  Overall,  rainbow  trout  gave  the  best  return  to  the 
creel  although  results  varied  from  water  to  water  (see  Table  3). 

Improving  harvest  rates 

From  many  anglers  a common  solution  to  improving  harvest 
rates  is  to  stock  more  trout.  However,  in  this  study  as  in 
numerous  ones  elsewhere,  there  was  little  or  no  relationship 
between  catch  (harvest)  rate  and  the  number  of  trout  stocked  or 
angling  effort.  Stocking  more  trout  rarely  improves  the  catch  rate 
for  an  individual  angler,  because  in  most  cases  angling  pressure 
increases  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  stocking. 
Reducing  the  number  of  trout  stocked  may  actually  improve 
catch  rates. 

Interview  data 

Even  though  thousands  of  anglers  were  interviewed  along  the 
eight  study  waters,  those  who  had  finished  angling  actually 
contributed  the  most  useful  data  to  the  study.  Data  from 
completed  trips  is  just  that— information  from  the  entire  outing. 
Some  critics  of  using  data  collected  before  an  angler  finished  the 
day  claim  that  too  much  could  happen  after  the  interview  for 
the  noted  information  to  have  meaning. 

However,  when  the  results  of  the  completed  trips  were 
compared  to  those  from  uncompleted  ones,  they  were  just  about 
the  same,  indicating  data  taken  from  anglers  having  finished 
fishing  for  the  day  was  quite  comparable  to  how  other  anglers 
would  fare.  Some  1,613  completed  trip  interviews  were  reported 
in  1988,  and  assuming  those  anglers  are  representative  of  the 
larger  population  fishing,  some  of  the  other  results  may  be 
interesting. 

Surprising  results 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  anglers  left  the  stream  without 
harvesting  a trout  (see  Table  2)!  About  90  percent  of  the  anglers 
went  home  with  two  or  fewer  trout.  Species  stocked  had 
relatively  little  effect,  except  on  Millstone  Creek,  Bradford 
County,  where,  fishing  over  hatchery  brook  trout,  more  anglers 
had  fish  in  the  creel  than  those  along  the  other  waters.  Again, 
even  with  stocked  brook  trout,  almost  60  percent  of  the  anglers 
went  troutless. 

Avid  trout  anglers  suggest  that  a reduction  in  the  daily  creel 
limit  would  make  more  stocked  trout  available  for  everyone  later 
in  the  season.  There  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  some  logic  to 
that  argument,  but  data  from  these  and  other  studies  does  not 
support  that  logic.  Creel  limits,  within  reasonable  numbers,  are 
not  effective  in  “spreading  out”  the  catch  of  hatchery  trout 
among  anglers,  unless  the  limit  is  set  at  or  below  the  number  of 
trout  typically  caught  by  anglers. 

In  the  1988  study,  10  percent  of  the  anglers  caught  90  percent 
of  the  trout.  Only  one  percent  of  the  anglers  caught  seven  or 
eight  fish.  Reducing  the  creel  limit  to  six  fish  would  effect  only 
16  anglers  of  the  1,613  who  completed  a trip  and  were 
interviewed. 

To  affect  the  10  percent  who  regardless  of  creel  limits  are  the 


Table  3. 

Projected  Return  to  the  Creel 
by  Species , Stocking  Period 
and  Stream 

Stocking 

Percent 

Water 

Period 

Brook 

Brown 

Rainbow 

Millstone  Creek 

Preseason 

35.7 

— 

— 

Inseason 

58.3 

— 

— 

Perkiomen  Creek 

Preseason 

— 

84.2 

100.0 

Inseason 

— 

83.2 

100.0 

Great  Trough  Creek 

Preseason 

— 

72.9 

— 

Inseason 

— 

42.6 

60.6 

Loyalhanna  Creek 

Preseason 

— 

96.7 

100.0 

Inseason 

— 

71.3 

35.4 

Tionesta  Creek 

Preseason 

— 

45.7 

59.3 

Inseason 

— 

26.2 

86.2 

Lehigh  Canal 

Preseason 

— 

54.9 

100.0 

Inseason 

— 

73.7 

97.9 

First  Fork  of 

Preseason 

— 

35.6 

73.7 

Sinnemahoning  Creek 

Inseason 

44.6 

68.4 

41.8 

Logan  Branch 

Preseason 

— 

77.2 

65.0 

Inseason 

— 

92.3 

71.8 

Inseason 

— 

100.0 

100.0 

more  successful  anglers,  the  reduced  limit  would  have  to  be 
extremely  low — perhaps  as  low  as  two  trout  per  day.  Until  the  90 
percent  of  us  who  are  not  that  great  at  catching  fish  improve 
our  skills,  simply  stocking  more  trout  or  greatly  reducing  limits 
will  not  necessarily  mean  more  trout  in  the  cooler. 

One  final  aspect  of  the  field  work  for  this  study  involved 
electrofishing  the  census  sections  to  see  how  many  hatchery  trout 
remained  after  the  bulk  of  the  fishing  pressure  had  lapsed. 
Surprisingly  enough,  unless  the  stream  became  too  warm  by  late 
spring  to  support  even  hatchery  trout,  several  of  the  waters 
contained  numbers  of  hatchery  trout  worthy  of  angling 
attention.  On  one  water,  12  percent  of  the  inseason  stocking  was 
estimated  to  be  in  the  study  area  as  late  as  mid-June.  Yet,  few' 
anglers  were  to  be  seen. 

One  comment  heard  from  a number  of  the  creel  clerks  w'as 
how  nice  the  majority  of  anglers  were  when  asked  about  their 
catches  and  how  things  were  going.  That  says  a lot  for  anglers 
who  often  were  momentarily  inconvenienced  while  enjoying  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  traditional  pastimes— trout  fishing. 

This  past  spring  another  set  of  stream  sections  was  studied. 
Maybe  your  favorite  was  included.  If  so,  thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  and  support.  When  finished,  we’ll  have  a better 
program  in  many  ways.  By  the  way,  good  luck  astream! 


Martin  T.  Marcinko  is  the  Commission  Coldwater  Unit  leader. 
Richard  A.  Snyder  is  chief  of  the  Commission  Division  of 
Fisheries  Management. 
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A Foam  Inchworm 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 


When  I first  began  to  tie  flies  in  the  mid- 
1940s,  almost  all  fly  tying  materials  were 
of  animal  origin.  Feathers  were  available 
from  nearly  every  bird  described  by  Audu- 
bon and  hair  and/or  fur  from  countless 
animal  species  contributed  to  the  tier’s 
store.  In  time,  conservationists  aired  their 
concerns  about  fast-disappearing  varieties 
and  we  sensibly  began  to  ban  the  killing  of 
endangered  species.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
tiers  found  a void  in  their  stocks  of  materi- 
als and  had  to  seek  substitutes. 

Necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
invention  and  the  quest  for  new  materials, 
together  with  the  resulting  creative  uses 
that  evolved,  triggered  the  most  productive 
period  in  fly  tying  history,  namely,  the  past 
25  years.  Not  only  did  tiers  find  new  natu- 
ral materials,  but  pioneers  like  John  Betts 
led  the  way  in  experimenting  with  an  array 
of  synthetics. 

Several  years  ago  I became  fascinated 
with  Ethafoam  and  its  adaptability  to  fly 
dressing,  particularly  dry  flies.  Cut  into 
narrow  strips,  it  could  be  wound  around  a 
shank  to  represent  the  body  of  a mayfly, 
caddis  fly,  stone  fly  or  grasshopper.  Or  a 
single  strip  could  be  manipulated  like  a 
bundle  of  deer  hair  for  tying  beetles  or 
ants.  Its  cellular  structure  makes  it  very 
buoyant  and  it  is  considerably  less  fragile 


1 Clamp  the  hook  in  the  vise  and 
• tie  in  the  working  thread  behind 
the  eye.  Position  a sewing  needle  over 
the  shank  with  the  point  behind  the 
eye  and  bind  it  to  the  shank  with  close 
turns  to  a point  in  front  of  the  bend. 


2 Cut  a strip  of  Swannundaze 
• and  tie  it  in  over  the  shank 
behind  the  eye.  Bind  the  strip  in  close 
turns,  continuing  over  the  needle  for  a 
distance  of  a shank  length  behind  the 
bend.  Then  wind  the  thread  forward 
to  the  original  tie-in  point. 


3 Tie  in  Evasote  over  the 
• Swannundaze  behind  the  eye. 
Tie  in  a 6-inch  strand  of  ribbing 
thread  over  the  foam  behind  the  eye. 
Bind  both  the  foam  and  the  ribbing  in 
spaced  turns  back  to  the  end  of  the 
thread  windings  behind  the  bend. 
Allow  the  free  end  of  the  ribbing  to 
dangle  and  wind  the  working  thread 
over  the  previous  turns  to  the  eye. 
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than  deer  body  hair.  However,  if  Etha- 
foam  has  a fault  it  is  the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  attempting  to  tint  the  non- 
absorbent material.  It  may  be  tinted  with 
a permanent  marking  pen,  but  the  color 
must  be  sealed  immediately  with  a coating 
of  Flexament  or  Tuffilm.  Otherwise,  the 
tinting  quickly  rubs  off  on  contact  with 
the  fingers.  Of  course,  sealing  the  color 
is  a simple  step,  but  it  adds  to  the  tying 
time  as  well  as  contributing  extra  weight  to 
the  fly. 

Two  years  ago,  Bill  Ninke  of  New  Jersey 
sent  me  some  samples  of  Evasote,  a new 
foam  material  with  a tight,  uniform  cellu- 
lar structure.  It  was  immediately  apparent 
that  the  new  material  had  all  the  attributes 
of  Ethafoam  but  with  the  additional  bene- 
fits of  still  greater  durability  and  its  will- 
ingness to  retain  tinting  permanently.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  ultimate  in  foam  mate- 
rials. After  having  used  it  for  two  years  in 
standard  and  extended  dry  fly  bodies,  em- 
erging nymphs  and  pupae  and  in  terrestri- 
als of  many  types,  I haven’t  changed  my 
opinion  of  the  stuff. 

It  is  likely  that  Evasote  is  marketed  un- 
der different  names  by  several  sources.  For 
example,  Orvis  sells  “Fly  Foam,”  which 
appears  to  be  identical  to  Evasote.  Orvis 
stocks  the  material  in  white  and  in  several 


basic  colors,  but  I generally  use  white  and 
color  to  suit  with  a marking  pen  after 
completing  the  fly. 

The  great  buoyancy  of  Evasote  makes  it 
an  ideal  material  for  the  dressing  of  inch- 
worm  patterns,  which  generally  lack  hack- 
les or  other  appendages  to  support  them 
in  the  surface  film.  The  Foam  Inchworm 
dressing  also  uses  a novel  approach  to  ex- 
tended bodies.  A sewing  needle  is  first 
bound  to  the  hook  to  furnish  a rigid  sup- 
port for  the  dressing  of  the  afterbody.  Fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  body  the  needle 
is  withdrawn. 

Evasote  is  a limp  material,  so  it  requires 
a backbone.  A single  strip  of  '/32-inch 
Swannundaze  serves  this  function.  Swan- 
nundaze  is  a flexible  and  compressible 
clear  plastic  material  marketed  in  continu- 
ous strands.  It  is  available  in  several  colors, 
but  for  this  use  its  color  is  unimportant 
because  it  is  hidden  within  the  fly.  Many 
fly  shops  carry  Swannundaze  in  two 
widths.  The  narrow  size  is  appropriate 
here.  Actually,  a thin  bunch  of  deer  or  elk 
hair  may  be  used  as  a substitute  backbone 
if  Swannundaze  is  not  available.  The  fly’s 
thread  ribbing,  when  wound  firmly,  cre- 
ates the  body  segmentation  so  prominent 
in  the  naturals. 

Inchworms — actually,  larvae  of  Geome- 


trid  moths — are  special  treats  for  trout 
when  they  are  available.  Generally,  in 
Pennsylvania  they  make  their  appearance 
in  late  May  or  early  June.  They  favor 
broadleafed  hardwoods.  When  you  find 
these  trees  at  streamside,  look  for  the  little 
green  worms  dangling  from  their  nearly 
invisible  filament  strands. 

Despite  the  fioatability  of  Evasote,  it  is 
advantageous  to  work  a little  paste  dress- 
ing into  the  foam  with  your  fingers.  Then 
it  becomes  virtually  unsinkable  and  one 
may  slap  it  onto  the  surface  to  draw  atten- 
tion from  waiting  trout.  Such  a delivery 
may  bother  anglers  who  always  strive  for 
soft  presentations,  but  real  inchworms  of- 
ten collide  with  the  surface  and  trout  look 
for  this  signal. 

Foam  Inchworm 
Dressing 

Hook:  Size  14,  regular  shank,  fine  wire. 
Working  thread:  6/0  white  prewaxed 
Underbody  backbone:  '/32-inch  Swan- 
nundaze (or  a sparse  bundle  of  deer  or  elk 
hair). 

Body:  '/s-inch  strip  of  Evasote  from  '/16- 
inch  sheet. 

Ribbing:  White  3/0  thread. 

Tinting:  Pale-green  permanent  marking 
pen. 


4  Wind  the  foam  forward  in 
• close,  overlapping  turns.  Tie 
it  off  behind  the  eye.  Trim  the  excess. 


5  Wind  the  ribbing  thread 
• forward,  counterclockwise, 
in  firm,  spaced  turns.  Tie  it  off  behind 
the  eye  and  trim  the  excess.  With 
pliers,  slowly  withdraw  the  needle. 


6  Whip-finish  the  working  thread 
• behind  the  eye  and  apply  head 
lacquer.  Cut  the  excess  Swannundaze 
flush  with  the  rear  of  the  body. 

Finally,  tint  the  body  with  a pale-green 
marking  pen. 
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by  Joe  Workosky 

Summertime  stripers  are  a challenge  for  anglers  fishing  Raystown 
Lake  in  Huntingdon  County.  Clear  water,  warm  surface 
temperatures,  deep  light  penetration,  lots  of  boat  traffic  and 
fishing  pressure  all  combine  to  make  the  bass  elusive, 
temperamental  creatures. 

Striped  bass  fishing  has  been  pursued  on  these  waters  for 
about  10  years  and  anglers  here  went  through  a learning  process 
during  the  first  few  years  the  fish  were  stocked.  Anglers 
discovered  fishing  guidelines  and  the  stripers  seemed  to  establish 
definite  seasonal  patterns.  Fishermen  using  certain  techniques 
enjoyed  excellent  results. 

April  and  May  had  been  the  prime  months  in  my  book  for 
taking  Raystown  stripers.  Shoreline  casting  with  Rapalas, 

Redfins  or  Vs-ounce  white  bucktail  jigs  produced  consistent 
catches  for  me. 

Last  season  this  wasn’t  the  case.  Only  a few  half-hearted 
strikes  came  after  days  and  nights  spent  casting  during  this 
period.  Summer  fishing  was  fast  approaching  and  I’d  never  been 
able  to  find  a sure-fire  method  during  hot  weather  at  Raystown. 

I tried  everything  from  trolling,  downrigging  and  planer  boards, 
to  cut  bait  and  nightcrawlers.  All  my  efforts  produced  only 
marginally  successful  results. 

In  desperation  I enlisted  the  aid  of  a Raystown-area  resident 
who  has  the  reputation  of  catching  big  stripers  even  in  the  heat 
of  August. 

Nick  Lambert  lives  in  James  Creek,  a town  only  a few 
minutes  from  the  dam,  and  he’s  on  the  water  enough  to  monitor 
the  subtle  day-to-day  movements  of  these  fish.  My  plan  was  to 
call  him  and  try  to  extract  some  solid  advice  on  my  problem. 

When  Nick  answered  the  phone  I quickly  told  him  my  tale  of 
striper  woes.  His  response  was  immediate. 

“Meet  me  at  4:30  a.m.  at  the  Aitch  boat  launch  and  we’ll  get 
you  hooked  up  with  a striper,”  Nick  said  confidently. 

The  following  morning  I stepped  aboard  his  boat  with  the 
temperature  already  in  the  mid-70s.  A muggy  fog  limited 
visibility  to  only  100  yards. 

Lambert  told  me  that  he’d  been  getting  a few  fish  nearly 
every  day,  even  though  mid-day  temperatures  soared  into  the  90s. 
The  stripers  ranged  in  size  from  8 pounds  to  25  pounds  and  all 
were  taken  on  live  bait. 

“1  think  we  should  see  some  action,”  Nick  concluded,  “and 
if  there’s  not  much  boat  traffic  in  our  area,  we’ll  get  stripers!” 

Optimism  ran  high.  We  had  a livewell  full  of  healthy  bluegills 
plus  a few  fallfish.  Boat  traffic  should  be  light  on  this  weekday 
morning. 

Live  bait 

Nick  explained  that  most  serious  striper  anglers  use  baitfish 
from  4 to  14  inches  in  length.  Suckers,  shiners,  sunfish  and  even 
trout  have  been  used  successfully.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  perfectly 
legal  to  use  panfish  and  gamefish  for  bait,  provided  they  have 
been  taken  in  season,  by  rod  and  reel  and  according  to  the  legal 
length  and  daily  limit. 

Large  baits  work  well  for  stripers  and  saltwater  anglers  have 


known  that  for  decades.  It’s  no  secret  in  inland  waters,  either. 

In  fact,  the  new  world  record  freshwater  striper  (60.8  pounds 
and  49  3A  inches  in  length)  was  caught  on  a 22-inch  long 
herring  at  Melton  Lake  in  Tennessee  on  February  13,  1988. 

In  many  southern  impoundments,  stripers  are  fished  by 
locating  them  on  the  bottom  in  25  to  30  feet  of  water,  and  then 
feeding  them  a succulent  meal. 

At  Raystown  this  may  not  be  so  easy.  In  many  locations 
finding  stripers  on  the  bottom  in  25  feet  of  water  can  be  a 
problem.  This  steep-sided  impoundment  has  depths  of  100  to 
175  feet  in  many  areas.  The  stripers  seem  to  suspend  and  do  not 
relate  to  classic  bottom  structure. 

We  started  our  striper  search  near  mile  marker  8 over  the 
sunken  channel  of  the  Juniata  River.  The  river  bed  weaves 
through  miles  of  flooded  forests  on  its  way  to  the  breastworks. 
Lambert  ran  his  paper  graph  continuously  as  we  drifted  over 
stands  of  timber  adjacent  to  the  main  river  channel. 

Treetops 

“Typically,  stripers  hold  in  submerged  timber  at  depths  of  80 
to  100  feet,”  Nick  said.  “You  have  to  look  closely  at  the  graph 
and  you’ll  see  the  blips  scattered  among  the  limbs  and  branches. 
Normally  they’ll  be  right  in  the  treetops,  15  to  25  feet  below  the 
surface,  regardless  of  how  deep  the  water  is.” 

Stripers  in  these  areas  feed  heavily  on  baitfish  and  these  deep- 
water baitfish  seem  to  have  changed  the  striper’s  traditional 
feeding  patterns. 

In  years  past,  big,  lone  fish  or  schools  of  stripers  would  hunt 
the  shorelines  for  shad  after  dark.  This  put  the  bass  within  easy 
casting  distance  of  shallow-running  or  topwater  minnow-type 
plugs.  Because  the  smelt  remain  in  deep  water  during  the 
summer  months,  the  stripers  don’t  have  to  travel  far  from  their 
suspended  locations  to  feed,  making  shoreline  casting  nearly 
fruitless,  especially  during  the  mid-summer  heat. 

We  found  several  small,  scattered  schools  that  we  didn’t  fish 
for,  and  then  we  finally  charted  one  that  appeared  to  be  thick 
with  heavyweight  stripers. 

Our  search  was  over.  Nick  quickly  prepared  his  gear,  which 
consisted  of  heavy  duty  7 '/2-foot  rods,  and  large-capacity  level- 
wind  and  spinning  reels  loaded  with  25-pound-test  line.  He 
constructs  his  own  slip  bobbers,  which  are  made  of  styrofoam 
and  incorporate  a thin  plastic  tube  tipped  with  a small  glass 
bead.  This  feature  ensures  that  the  line  glides  freely  through  the 
bobber  when  a fish  takes  the  bait. 

The  3-inch  diameter  bobber  is  threaded  on  the  line  and  a one- 
ounce  slip  sinker  is  added  below  the  float.  Both  are  stopped  by 
tying  on  a heavy  duty  snap  swivel  below  the  lead  weight.  Six 
feet  of  leader  is  attached  to  the  other  eye  of  the  swivel  and  a size 
1 wide  gap  (Kahle  type)  hook  is  tied  on  to  complete  the  rig. 

To  control  the  depth,  our  baits  would  be  working  off  of  a 
sliding  barrel  knot,  made  from  a 6-inch  length  of  monofilament. 
It’s  attached  to  the  line  above  the  bobber.  This  adjustable 
obstruction  won’t  pass  through  the  bobber  and  keeps  the  bait 
just  above  the  stripers.  When  a fish  is  hooked  the  small  knot 
easily  passes  through  the  rod  guides  on  the  retrieve. 

Nick  gently  removed  a feisty  6-inch  bluegill  from  the  livewell 
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and  carefully  ran  the  hand-honed  hook  through  its  upper  lip. 
When  he  placed  it  overboard  the  ’gill  swam  until  the  slip  knot 
blocked  its  progress.  Three  more  baits  joined  the  ’gill  at  the 
20- foot  depth. 

Our  four  styrofoam  bobbers  cut  tiny  wakes  on  the  slick 
surface  and  the  floats  darted  about  as  the  baits  dodged  for 
concealment. 

The  paper  graph  sketched  an  underwater  scene  that  showed 
that  the  stripers  were  there,  nestled  among  the  sunken  treetops. 
Lambert  nudged  the  electric  motor,  gently  pulling  the  boat  in  a 
figure  8 pattern  over  the  suspended  school. 


Lunker  lured 

I noticed  that  the  first  bait  we  put  out  was  getting  wild.  The 
large  bobber  ran  around  in  erratic  circles  and  finally  disappeared 
with  a sideways  splash. 

Nick  yelled  for  me  to  take  the  rod  and  I was  firmly  attached 
to  my  first  big  Raystown  striper  of  1988.  The  fish  was  heavy  and 
strong,  and  it  wanted  to  dive  deep  for  the  security  of  the 
treetops. 

Determined  not  to  let  him  take  any  line  out,  I tightened  the 
drag  and  put  on  the  pressure.  If  he  were  to  get  into  the  woods, 
he’d  surely  be  gone. 

A few  minutes  later  the  striper  made  a pass  at  the  boat  and  I 
realized  I had  one  of  the  biggest  stripers  I’d  ever  hooked  on  this 
lake.  The  fish  was  still  full  of  fight  when  Nick  got  the  net  out. 

As  it  came  within  arm’s  length  of  the  boat,  Lambert  prepared 
to  take  him.  Both  of  us  were  worried  that  the  line  was  scarred 
by  the  underwater  log  jam  and  felt  the  fight  should  end  quickly. 
The  fish  wasn’t  ready  to  surrender,  but  my  companion  deftly 
dipped  the  net  under  its  broad  head. 

Once  the  bass  was  thrashing  in  the  big  hoop,  I checked  the 
25-pound  leader  and  the  line.  Both  were  in  bad  shape.  Cuts  and 
scratches  marred  the  line  15  feet  above  the  swivel. 

Lambert  insists  that  this  is  how  most  big  fish  are  lost. 

“Every  angler  wants  to  play  a fish  carefully,  but  all  the  while 
the  line  is  getting  gouged  by  gill  plates  and  tree  limbs.” 

My  fish  weighed  nearly  20  pounds  and  was  a yard  long,  my 
biggest  ever  at  Raystown.  We  had  two  more  stripers  attack  our 
bluegills  during  the  morning,  but  neither  bass  was  hooked 
properly. 

However,  another  live-bait  striper  fisherman  in  a nearby  boat 
nailed  a beautiful  fish  in  the  20-pound  range.  It  jumped  several 
times  and  was  only  15  feet  from  his  boat  when  the  fish  rolled  on 
the  surface  and  broke  the  line. 

That  angler  was  using  14-pound-test  line.  He  emphatically 
agreed  that’s  just  too  light  a line  for  handling  big  baits  and 
Raystown’s  summertime  stripers.  [77] 


Most  serious  striper  anglers  tempt  the  lunkers  with  live 
baitfish  of  4 to  14  inches.  The  idea  is  first  to  locate  the 
stripers  in  the  treetops  and  then  feed  them  a succulent  meal. 
Heavy  duty  rods  of  7V2  feet  with  spinning  reels  loaded  with 
25-pound-test  line  are  the  ticket  to  success. 
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Manmade  Marshes: 

Growing  Hope  for  Polluti 


by  Linda  L.  Steiner  The  most  persistent  demon  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s rural  waterways  is  acid  mine  drain- 
age. This  deadly  legacy  of  strip  mining  for 
coal  affects  streams  and  lakes  mainly  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Although  today’s  environmental 
regulations  are  helping  to  reduce  future 
harmful  effects  of  coal  mining,  Pennsylva- 
nians have  inherited  a nagging  remem- 
brance of  earlier  industry  misuse  of  land 
and  water  resources. 


Past  attempts  at  reclamation  by  simply 
covering  waste  coal  and  mine  residue  with 
earth  were  often  not  enough.  Rainwater 
washed  pollutants  from  unburied  materi- 
als or  eroded  the  soil  on  top.  Natural 
springs  and  groundwater  seeps  brought 
more  acid  contamination  to  the  surface. 

Acid  mine  drainage  is  a killing  cargo  of 
iron  and  sulphur  compounds  and  toxic 
metals  such  as  manganese  and  aluminum. 
It  continues  to  run  into  waterways  with 
deleterious,  if  not  disastrous,  results. 
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n Woes 


Although  funds  exist  at  the  state  and 
federal  level  for  reclaiming  rural  aban- 
doned mines,  the  projects  that  take  prior- 
ity are,  understandably,  those  that  are 


South  Sandy  Creek, 
Venango  County 


The  traditional  technological  cure  for 
acid  mine  drainage  is  to  add  alkaline 
chemicals.  This  is  an  expensive  operation 
that  costs  coal  companies  from  the  tens  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  to  meet  compliance  standards.  But 
there  are  still  many  sites  in  Pennsylvania 
producing  acid  mine  drainage  that  were 
mined  and  abandoned  long  before  envi- 
ronmental controls  were  enacted. 
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threats  to  public  health.  Where  a stream 
or  lake’s  acid  mine  drainage  problems  are 
“merely”  loss  of  potential  or  degradation 
of  existing  fisheries,  the  offending  mine 
sites  have  been  placed  far  down  the  list  for 
reclamation. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  everyone  con- 
siders them  so  unimportant.  Anglers  know 
what  they  are  missing.  Undoubtedly,  more 
than  a few  anglers  have  stood  where  an 
orange-stained  tributary  contaminated  a 
fishing  stream.  These  anglers  wished  they 
could  do  something  about  it.  But  they  felt 
helpless.  Where  was  the  know-how?  And 
most  of  all,  who’s  got  that  kind  of 
money? 

The  future  is  brighter  than  ever  for 
treating  such  point  sources  of  acid  mine 
drainage  and  bringing  back  or  improving 
the  fisheries  in  afflicted  waters.  A new 
low-technology  method  is  being  developed 
that  holds  a promise  not  only  of  being  ef- 
fective, but  affordable  and  attainable  as  a 
reclamation  project  for  angling  and  con- 
servation groups.  Although  the  method 
has,  until  now,  been  employed  primarily 
by  coal  companies  seeking  to  reduce  their 
treatment  costs,  in  Venango  County  last 
summer,  individuals  and  organizations  on 
local,  state  and  federal  levels  cooperated  to 
begin  a watershed-wide  effort  of  reducing 
the  effects  of  acid  mine  drainage  on  a 
wilderness-type  trout  stream. 

South  Sandy  Creek  flows  for  nearly  a 
dozen  miles  through  Games  Lands  39  in 
southwestern  Venango  County.  It  courses 
among  the  densely  forested  hills  of  a nar- 
row valley  until  it  reaches  its  confluence 
with  larger  Sandy  Creek,  a stocked  trout 
stream  and  tributary  to  the  Allegheny 
River.  Access  to  South  Sandy  Creek  is  al- 
most entirely  walk-in.  The  stream  affords 
the  sort  of  back-country  angling  ex- 
perience that  is  becoming  increasingly 
precious. 

But  South  Sandy  Creek  has  a problem. 
Although  it  has  a population  of  brook 
and  brown  trout,  it  has  been  historically 
plagued  by  acid  mine  drainage.  These  pol- 
lutants keep  its  fishing  potential  and  water 
quality  marginal  in  many  parts  of  the 
stream.  The  headwaters  of  South  Sandy 
are  on  a high  plateau  that  has  been  strip- 
mined  for  years.  The  main  tributary,  Wil- 
liams Run,  is  acidified  its  entire  length  and 
there  are  several  more  acid  “hot  spots” 
that  keep  South  Sandy  from  being  all  it 
should. 

Measuring  acidity 

Water  quality  samples  taken  in  the 
South  Sandy  watershed  date  as  far  back  as 


the  early  1950s.  Now  and  again  through 
the  next  decades,  it  was  discussed  by  con- 
cerned conservationists  that  “something” 
should  be  done  about  South  Sandy  Creek, 
especially  in  treating  Williams  Run,  which 
carries  the  greatest  load  of  contaminants 
to  the  main  stream. 

As  an  indicator  of  acidity,  the  pH  scale 
provides  for  neutral  at  7,  6 being  10  times 
more  acidic,  5 one  hundred  times  more,  4 
one  thousand  and  so  on  down  to  some- 
thing like  battery  acid  at  1 . Fish  Commis- 
sion and  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  (DER)  surveys  in  the  1980s 
show  that  South  Sandy  Creek  has  fluctu- 
ated at  the  sample  stations  from  the  low  to 
mid  5s  through  the  high  6s.  But  Williams 
Run,  since  earliest  records,  has  always 
been  in  the  3s,  about  as  acidic  as  vinegar. 
Clearly,  Williams  Run  was  the  place  to 
start.  But  what  could  be  done? 

Meanwhile,  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 
a curious  phenomenon  had  been  noticed 
at  several  natural  bogs  that  received  acid 
mine  drainage.  The  water  flowing  out  of 
the  bogs  was  cleaner  than  what  flowed 
in  . . . much  cleaner.  This  was  no  fluke, 
found  university  researchers  in  the  1970s. 
The  sphagnum  moss  in  the  wetlands  was 
“somehow”  filtering  and  consuming  most 
of  the  pollutants.  Undoubtedly,  the  inves- 
tigators’ next  thought  was,  “If  it  works 
here,  why  not  build  our  own  marsh?” 

First  tries 

The  first  attempts  in  the  early  1980s  at 
constructing  sphagnum  wetlands  for  treat- 
ing acid  mine  drainage  met  with  mediocre 
success.  Then  another  more  common 
marsh  plant  was  tried,  the  cattail.  With 
cattails,  the  constructed  wetland  worked 
and  the  technology  took  off.  Today  there 
are  estimated  to  be  over  150  manmade 
marshes  treating  acid  mine  drainage,  most 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  interest  in 
the  method  continues  to  grow. 

Using  the  “machinery  of  greenery”  to 
treat  wastes  and  pollution  is  not  a new 
concept.  Constructed  wetlands  have  been 
employed  successfully  as  on-lot  sewage  dis- 
posal for  homeowners  and  as  filtering 
buffers  for  farm  run-off  from  fertilizers. 
Cattail  marshes,  if  properly  put  together, 
have  the  potential  of  working  on  acid 
mine  drainage  so  well  that  metal-free,  neu- 
tral pH  water  can  be  delivered  to  the  re- 
ceiving waterway. 

Not  all,  in  fact,  hardly  any,  work  that 
well.  The  technology  is  still  in  its  “tod- 
dler” stage  by  any  reckoning.  Guidelines 
for  building  treatment  marshes  to  suit  the 
differing  conditions  found  at  each  source 


of  acid  mine  drainage  are  constantly  evolv- 
ing and  improving  as  the  phenomenon  is 
understood.  Principal  in  the  effort  have 
been  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  university  re- 
searchers, including  those  at  Penn  State, 
and  coal  companies  and  their  consultants. 

The  current  idea  is  that  even  if  the  wet- 
land doesn’t  make  a 100  percent  improve- 
ment in  water  quality,  it  can  do  enough  to 
make  a measurable  difference  in  the  sever- 
ity of  the  mine  acid  afflicting  a waterway. 
Often  it’s  just  enough  to  enable  the  stream 
or  lake  to  clean  itself. 

The  “recipe” 

According  to  the  current  “recipe,”  the 
cattail  marsh  should  develop  into  an  eco- 
system that  purifies  the  water  at  every 
level.  To  begin,  a mine  acid  seep  or  run-off 
must  be  modified  into  a sheet  flow  of  wa- 
ter by  leveling,  diking  or  otherwise  con- 
taining it  as  a shallow  pond.  On  final 
completion,  the  water  in  the  marsh  should 
be  only  two  to  four  inches  deep.  There 
should  be  at  least  500  square  feet  of  marsh 
for  each  gallon  per  minute  of  water  flow. 
The  longer  the  acid  water  remains  in  the 
marsh,  the  more  treatment  it  undergoes. 

A layer  of  crushed  limestone  several 
inches  deep  should  be  placed  on  the  bot- 
tom. Then  a foot  or  more  of  rich  organic 
material  is  spread  over  the  entire  area. 
Mushroom  compost  or  well-rotted  manure 
is  highly  recommended,  applied  the 
thicker  the  better.  Then  the  cattails,  which 
have  been  dug  rather  than  pulled  from 
their  source  to  protect  the  root  systems, 
are  planted  in  the  compost  on  four-foot 
centers. 

In  the  completed  working  wetland, 
slowing  the  water  along  helps  drop  out  the 
iron  contamination.  Cattails,  algae  and 
water  plants  placed  by  volunteers  work  at 
taking  up  metals.  Iron-oxidizing  bacteria 
encrust  the  cattail  roots  in  their  iron  re- 
moval efforts.  As  water  filters  deeply 
through  the  compost,  bacteria  act  on  the 
sulphur  compounds,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  limestone  below,  raise  the  pH. 

Once  the  construction  principle  is  un- 
derstood and  the  cleansing  benefit  of  the 
wetland  recognized,  it  doesn’t  take  long  to 
see  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  compost  and 
cattails,  at  least,  are  plentiful  and  inexpen- 
sive. Marsh  building  is  labor-intensive, 
rather  than  cost-intensive,  and  as  such  is 
within  reach  of  a locally  organized  effort 
between  angling/conservation  groups,  co- 
operating government  agencies,  businesses 
and  individuals. 

That  is  what  happened  last  August  in 
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Venango  County.  Of  course,  having  the 
right  combination  of  impetus,  informa- 
tion and  resources  come  together  at  the 
right  time  didn’t  hurt.  It’s  difficult  to  say 
exactly  when  or  from  whom  the  idea  origi- 
nated of  building  a series  of  cattail  wet- 
lands to  treat  the  mine  acid  in  Williams 
Run  and  thus  help  South  Sandy  Creek. 
The  endeavor  involved  so  many  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Project  participants 

The  project  was  spearheaded  and  con- 
ducted under  the  umbrella  of  the  Venango 
County  Conservation  District,  with  the 
support  of  the  county  commissioners.  But 
as  vital  to  its  completion  were  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS),  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  the  Fish  Commission, 
DER,  a state  legislator,  township  supervi- 
sors, a natural  gas  company,  an  angling 
club,  a Boy  Scout  troop,  landowners, 
neighbors,  businesses  and  volunteers. 

The  sites  first  chosen  were  near  Woods 
Comers,  on  part  of  the  headwaters  of 
Williams  Run.  Groundwater  seeps  there 
are  tainted  by  buried  refuse,  and  surface 
run-off  is  polluted  by  the  exposed  wastes 
of  a 40-year-old  coal  tipple.  Samples 
showed  that  the  water  was  contaminated 
with  iron  and  metals  and  that  the  pH  hov- 
ered around  3.  Two  half-acre  sites  lay  on 
either  side  of  a roadway.  One  already  had 
a sheet  flow  of  water.  The  second  needed 
some  modification. 

The  Venango  County  Conservation 
District,  under  the  direction  of  district 
manager  Pete  Lindey,  first  obtained  an 
easement  from  the  supportive  landowner, 
Charles  Woods,  to  perform  the  work,  and 
arranged  proper  permitting.  Arming  the 
project  with  advice  and  expertise  both  be- 
fore and  after  construction  were  the  SCS 
district  conservationist  for  Venango 
County,  Lyle  Cathcart,  and  Clarion  Coun- 
ty’s Bemie  Spozio.  Also  helpful  was  the 
Bureau  of  Mine’s  research  biologist  work- 
ing on  mine  acid  abatement  wetlands, 
Robert  Hedin. 

After  weeks  of  planning,  the  resources 
and  personnel  all  came  together  one  rainy 
Saturday  last  August  to  actually  build  the 
marshes.  The  heavy  equipment  and  opera- 
tors to  dig  the  cattails  and  construct  the 
ponds  were  donated  and  paid  for  by  Mark 
Resources  Corporation,  a natural  gas 
company  active  in  the  county.  The  sug- 
gested limestone  base  was  not  installed  be- 
cause the  cost  of  the  materials  and  hauling 
was  prohibitive.  Although  recommended, 
it  was  not  believed  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  marsh  success. 


Acid  mine  drainage  is  a 
killing  cargo  of  iron  and 
sulphur  compounds  and 
toxic  metals  such  as  man- 
ganese and  aluminum. 
Cattail  marshes  can  cleanse 
a polluted  flow  and  deliver 
metal-free,  neutral  pH  water. 

Organic  compost  was  obtained  from  a 
mushroom  farm  in  Butler  County,  and  the 
two  areas  required  a half-dozen  tri-axle 
truckloads.  State  Representative  Ron 
Black  (R-64th)  purchased  the  compost  and 
trucking  for  the  project  as  part  of  a fund 
he  set  aside  for  community  activities  from 
the  legislative  pay  increase.  The  cattails 
were  donated  by  Robert  Sterrett,  a mem- 
ber of  the  conservation  district  and  local 
farmer.  Sterrett  also  provided  a tractor  and 
manure  spreader.  The  Irwin  Township  su- 
pervisors used  the  township  dump  truck  to 
transport  the  cattails  to  the  site. 

Members  of  the  Oil  Creek  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited,  with  Tom  Young  as  presi- 
dent, provided  motivation  for  the  project 
as  a way  to  improve  South  Sandy’s  Fishery. 
The  club  also  served  as  liaison  between 
local  interests.  The  Fish  Commission 
Venango  County  Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Robert  Steiner  acted  as  a prime 
project  mover  and  liaison  between  agen- 
cies. The  Fish  Commission’s  Division  of 
Environmental  Services  has  been  involved 
in  several  marsh  constructions  in  Clarion 
and  Armstrong  counties. 

The  wettest,  dirtiest,  but  most  critical 
job  of  shovel-spreading  the  manure  and 
hand-planting  the  cattails  was  performed 
by  member  of  the  Oil  Creek  Chapter  of 
TU,  WCO  Steiner,  Representative  Black, 
Boy  Scouts  from  Clintonville,  and  other 
hardy  volunteers.  The  landowner’s  em- 
ployer, Elder  Sales  and  Service  of  Stone- 
boro,  provided  an  all-trac  vehicle  to  help 
with  the  compost. 

Improvement 

Have  the  Williams  Run  marshes  suc- 
ceeded as  intended?  A visit  to  the  area  one 
month  later  showed  the  cattails  rooted  and 
growing  and  the  site  more  visually  attrac- 
tive. A wild  duck  swam  in  one,  while  a 
shorebird  treaded  the  shallows.  Frogs  were 
observed  in  the  second  pond,  where  water 
quality  had  improved  to  5.5  pH.  Whether 
there  is  long-term  improvement  remains  to 


be  seen,  but  so  far  the  project  appears  to 
have  been  worth  the  effort. 

The  first  two  marshes  are  just  the  start 
of  a comprehensive  plan  to  build  treat- 
ment wetlands  on  other  sources  of  mine 
acid  in  the  watershed,  so  another  con- 
struction is  anticipated  this  summer.  The 
next  site  to  be  tackled  is  almost  adjacent  to 
the  second  marsh.  It  is  a one-acre  barren 
flat  with  a mine  acid  seep.  Additionally, 
outflow  water  from  the  first  marsh  will 
be  diverted  into  the  third  for  more  condi- 
tioning. 

In  an  attempt  to  construct  the  third  wet- 
land following  all  guidelines,  including 
limestone  and  deeper  compost,  the  Oil 
Creek  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  and  the 
county  conservation  district  are  pursuing 
sources  of  funding  and  donations  of  mate- 
rials, equipment,  transportation  and  labor. 

When  finished,  this  group  of  marshes 
should  substantially  correct  the  most  of- 
fensively polluting  site.  The  rest  will  be  un- 
dertaken on  a priority  basis.  The  hope  is 
to  return  South  Sandy  as  close  as  possible 
to  its  original  pristine  condition.  The  long- 
range  goal  is  to  have  the  stream  included 
on  DER’s  list  of  Exceptional  Value  Waters 
and  on  the  Fish  Commission’s  Wilderness 
Trout  Stream  list,  further  protecting  the 
fishery. 

Although  mine  operators  report  costs  of 
constructing  cattail  wetlands  to  be  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000,  the  first  two  marshes 
in  Venango  County  did  not  cost  that 
amount  in  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Much  was  borne  by  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses making  donations  of  cash,  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  man-hours. 
Angling/conservation  clubs  attempting  to 
organize  wetland  construction  elsewhere  in 
the  state  should  be  able  to  find  similar  re- 
sources available  in  their  own  commun- 
ities. 

Using  cattail  marshes  to  improve  mine 
acid-damaged  waterways  has  been  called 
an  “exciting  technology.”  Not  the  least  of 
the  reasons  why  is  that  it  is  an  attainable 
project  by  local  groups.  It’s  the  first  an- 
swer that  has  appeared  in  a long,  long 
time  to  the  queries  of  fishermen  who 
stand  on  acid-stained  creek  banks  and  ask, 
“Isn’t  there  something  I can  do?” 

E3 

For  more  information  on  building  wet- 
lands for  mine  acid  abatement,  readers  are 
invited  to  contact:  Robert  Hedin,  Ecolo- 
gist, U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh  Re- 
search Center,  P.O.  Box  18070,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15236,  and  Bernard  Spozio,  District 
Conservationist,  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Serx'ice,  P.O.  Box  468,  Clarion,  PA  16214. 
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Dockside 


by  Tom  Fegely 

I’ve  fished  with  professional  bass  anglers 
who  think  nothing  of  gearing  up  their 
high-speed  boats  and  zipping  30  to  50 
miles  across  a lake  or  down  a river  seeking 
their  “honey  holes.”  But  every  once  in  a 
while  they  find  their  pots  of  gold  much 
closer  to  the  launch  site. 

That  occurred  to  me  several  years  ago 
during  a Bass  Masters  Classic  when  I 
fished  with  Virginian  Woo  Daves.  Daves, 
who  finished  second  in  the  1988  classic, 
shared  with  me  some  of  his  angling  tactics 
that  can  be  applied  to  any  lake  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fellow  competitors  often  go  far  from 


the  launch  before  starting  to  fish,  but 
Daves  likes  to  hit  the  obvious  fish-holding 
structure  that  other  anglers  often  bypass. 
Competitor  or  simply  weekend  fisherman, 
you  can  also  benefit  from  Daves’  advice. 

Lakes  with  profusions  of  swimming 
platforms,  docks,  boat  houses,  piers,  an- 
chored boats,  buoys  and  other  structure 
are  as  likely  to  attract  bass,  crappies  and 
other  fish  as  are  flooded  timber  or  fallen 
trees  far  from  home  base. 

Daves  has  achieved  success  on  many 
trips,  both  competitive  ones  and  those  he 
enjoys  “just  for  fun,”  by  concentrating  on 
special  techniques  for  luring  fish  from  the 
obstacles. 


One  morning  while  fishing  with  Daves  I 
watched  as  he  cast  to  a dock  ladder  with 
about  a half-dozen  submerged  rungs.  On 
the  second  cast  a 2-pound  largemouth 
nailed  his  plastic  worm. 

“Did  you  notice  what  I did  that  time?” 
Daves  asked,  gently  releasing  the  catch. 

“Yeah,  caught  a fish,”  I offered. 

But  it  wasn’t  the  action  portion  of  the 
sequence  that  he  was  referring  to. 

“Watch  this,”  he  instructed,  repeating 
the  cast. 

Spinning  gear 

Baitcasting  rigs  are  his  main  tools,  but 
at  times  he’ll  switch  to  spinning  gear  when 
tossing  plastic  worms,  especially  near  verti- 
cal structure.  That’s  what  he  was  using 
that  day. 

In  clear  water  he  advises  making  long 
casts  to  a pier  or  docked  boat  to  avoid 
spooking  the  prey.  Problem  is,  the  weight 
and  tautness  of  the  line  result  in  the  worm 
drifting  away  from  the  structure  and  back 
toward  the  angler  as  it  sinks. 

With  spinning  gear  and  light  (8-pound 
test)  line,  however,  Daves  had  perfected 
a way  to  allow  the  worm  or  jig  to  sink  ver- 
tically. 
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As  soon  as  the  bait  hit  the  water  he 
peeled  off  several  curls  of  line  and  poked 
the  rod  tip  in  the  direction  of  the  cast. 

The  lack  of  tension  resulted  in  the  bait 
falling  close  to  the  ladder.  Had  he  not 
peeled  off  the  extra  line,  the  bait  would 
have  drifted  away  from  the  ladder  and  the 
fish  next  to  it,  and  it  may  not  have  enticed 
the  strike. 

Another  advantage  of  using  spinning 
gear  to  get  baits  to  hard-to-reach  places 
is  the  potential  for  more  aggressive 
placement. 

Daves  demonstrated  by  sidearming  a 
worm  toward  a boathouse,  the  door  of 
which  was  closed,  creating  a foot-high  gap 
between  its  base  and  the  water’s  surface. 

The  worm  skipped  handily,  like  a flat 
stone  planing  off  the  surface,  and  passed 
beneath  the  door  into  the  darkness  of  the 
house.  Three  casts  later  a bass  grabbed  the 
offering. 

Daves  has  discovered  that  the  technique 
is  especially  effective  on  cloudy  days  or 
early  and  late  in  the  day. 

“Bass  come  out  to  hit  a bait  when  it’s 
cloudy  or  nearly  dark,”  Daves  explained. 
“But  on  sunny  days  you’ll  have  to  get  the 
bait  as  close  as  possible  to  them,  even  un- 
der piers  or  boats.” 

He  also  makes  it  a rule  to  lob  several 
casts  to  the  comers  of  structures.  Fish  like 
to  stay  along  the  edges  of  pilings,  docks 


and  boathouses  because  they  can  see  prey 
coming  from  both  directions. 

Switching  to  baitcasting  gear,  he  dem- 
onstrated. 

From  a point  off  the  corner  of  a swim- 
ming dock  he  tossed  a diving  plug  to  its 
far  side.  Using  the  electric  motor  to  ma- 
neuver the  boat  20  or  so  feet  off  the  near 

Swimming  platforms, 
docks,  piers  and 
anchored  boats  attract 
bass,  crappies  and  other 
fish.  Special  techniques 
can  help  you  lure  fish 
from  these  spots. 

side,  he  then  knelt  and  thrust  the  rod  deep 
into  the  water,  all  the  while  cranking  the 
handle. 

The  plug  passed  cleanly  under  the 
dock. 

“Fish  hiding  in  places  like  these  don’t 
get  to  see  any  lures  under  there,”  said 
Daves.  “They’re  pretty  much  inaccessible 
to  most  fishermen  because  they  stay  hid- 
den during  the  daylight  hours.” 

By  thrusting  the  rod  into  the  water  the 
line  mns  deeper,  avoids  scraping  the  dock 
and  provides  less  chance  of  a snag. 


Flipping 

Another  winning  method  for  Daves  has 
been  to  use  the  flipping  technique  for  gent- 
ly presenting  the  bait,  particularly  plastic 
worms  and  jigs,  to  shoreside  structure. 
The  ploy  works  even  when  traditional 
casting  would  deliver  the  bait  to  the 
same  spot. 

The  bass  pro  adds  a small  sinker,  “the 
smallest  possible  that  still  does  the  job,” 
he  advises,  to  provide  casting  weight  when 
a worm  (his  favorite  dockside  bait)  is  used. 
On  calm  days  Vi6-  or  ’/s-ounce  sinkers  are 
pinched  on  8-pound  test  line.  On  windy 
days  heavier  lead  is  used  to  ensure  control 
and  accurate  placement. 

Daves  doesn’t  limit  his  targets  to  man- 
made structures.  Fallen  docks  and  parti- 
ally sunken  diving  platforms,  partially 
submerged  tree  roots  and  trunks,  shoreline 
rocks  and  walls,  buoys  and  markers,  drain 
pipes,  bridges  and  anything  that  provides 
safe  haven  for  bass  draw  his  attention. 

On  Pennsylvania  resort  lakes  and  other 
waters,  including  slow-flowing  rivers  that 
allow  shoreside  development,  you  can  find 
an  abundance  of  man-made  structure. 
Some  state-owned  lakes  do  not  allow  fish- 
ing in  dock  areas  but  others  have  no  provi- 
sions on  where  a bait  may  be  cast. 

Hitting  the  docks  before  heading  far 
from  the  launch  site  may  yield  the  best 
catch  of  the  day.  I Pfll 
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Fishes  of 
the  Delaware 


Pennsylvania’s  portion  of  the  Delaware  River  has 
many  different  kinds  of  fish.  Depending  on  the  time  of 
year  and  where  you  go  fishing,  your  chances  of 
catching  one  of  them  are  good. 


When  trout  season  has  just  started  in  Pennsylvania, 
huge  schools  of  American  shad  make  their  way  up 
the  Delaware  to  spawn.  Just  after  them  are  herring 
that  stay  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  river.  Smallmouth 
bass  become  active  and  fishing  for  them  is  great 
through  the  entire  spring,  summer  and  early  fall. 

You’ll  find  smallmouth  bass  just  about  everywhere, 
especially  in  the  riffle  areas.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
Delaware  near  the  New  York  state  border  have 
populations  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout.  Big  striped 
bass  move  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  and 
muskellunge  fishing  is  becoming  popular.  These  big 
gamefish  are  often  caught  using  eels  for  bait.  In 
addition,  channel  catfish,  carp,  crappies,  and  walleye 
are  found  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  river. 
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Delaware  Fish  ID  Game 

Identify  the  fish  mentioned  in  this  story  by  looking 
closely  at  the  fish  pictures.  Then  check  your  answers! 


Fish  illustrated  at 
different  sizes  for 
identification,  not  size 
comparison. 


V"\'  . \j  v Hold  the  answer  section  up 

to  a mirror  to  read  the  eic^s-w  .a  %ys\\ew  \ 
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correct  answers. 
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The  Delaware  River  Basin: 
Rich  Past,  Demanding  Future 


by  Christopher  M.  Roberts 

Its  good  wing  thrashing,  the  injured  duck  retreated  in  quacking 
circles  as  a man  and  a boy  chased  it  down  in  a canoe.  Near 
shore  the  bird  was  snared  by  underbrush.  Discarded  fishing  line 
clamped  the  other  wing  and  a leg  together  in  a monofilament 
trap,  the  line  cutting  into  the  leg.  The  man  held  the  duck  and 
the  boy  cut  out  the  tangles  with  a pocket  knife. 

Both  wings  pumping  now,  the  bird  splashed  away  from  the 
Delaware  River  bank  and  lifted  off  the  water,  closing  quickly  on 
a cotton  ball  cloud  in  a bright  blue  August  sky. 

That  duck  taught  the  boy  something  about  the  river  that  day. 

He  had  witnessed  the  harm  that  can  be  inflicted  when  man 
and  nature  clash  in  competition  over  a common  resource,  be  it  a 
puddle,  a stream,  a river  or  a mountain.  He  had  also  witnessed 
the  good  that  can  come  when  people  work  together,  pulling 
collective  oars  in  pursuit  of  a cure. 

He  had  learned  the  lesson  in  the  small  part  of  an  afternoon. 

It  had  taken  his  forefathers  centuries,  and  when  they  finally  did 
understand,  the  hourglass  was  on  empty. 


President  Kennedy  (seated,  lower  right  in  photo  above)  and  the 
governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  sign  the 
Delaware  Basin  Compact  on  November  2,  1961.  Seated  next  to 
President  Kennedy  is  Pennsylvania  Governor  David  Lawrence. 
Pennsylvanian  Maurice  Goddard,  then  Secretary  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  is  standing  third  from  the  right.  Philadelphia  Mayor 
Richardson  Dilworth  is  standing  fifth  from  the  right. 

This  then  is  the  story  of  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  about  a 
valley  that  was  spoiled  by  man,  who  then  tried  to  clean  it  up; 
about  a valley  that  in  recent  years  suffered  through  a killer  flood 
and  record  drought,  calamities  that  helped  remove  political 
fences  and  make  for  better  neighbors. 

The  story’s  ending  hasn’t  been  written  yet.  The  boy’s  children 
and  their  children  will  do  that. 

The  Delaware  isn’t  a big  river  as  rivers  go.  But  it  is  fed  from 
runoff  from  parts  of  four  states  and  flows  through  the  nation’s 
fifth  largest  urban  area,  supporting  22  million  people.  The 
competition  picks  up  with  each  river  mile  as  the  Delaware 
tumbles  out  of  New  York’s  Catskill  Mountains,  trips  over  the 
rocks  at  the  head  of  tide  at  Trenton,  NJ,  then  glides  toward  the 
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bay,  past  Philadelphia  and  a giant  concentration  of  heavy 
industry  and  the  second  largest  oil  refining  petrochemical  center 
in  the  United  States. 

Rafters  and  tubers  dot  the  river  on  hot  summer  days. 
Fishermen  hunt  out  open  water.  Backers  of  free-flowing  rivers 
and  open  space  live  on  the  river’s  banks;  so  do  land  developers 
and  builders  of  dams.  Pleasure  craft  dodge  tankers  in  the  river’s 
busy  estuary.  Thirsty  governments  compete  for  its  waters.  But 
let’s  turn  back  to  the  beginning,  about  250  million  years  ago, 
when  Africa  and  Europe  were  shoved  by  earth’s  forces  against 
North  America  and  there  was  no  Atlantic  Ocean.  Another  50 
million  years  passed  and  the  earth  moved  again.  The  continents 
were  wrenched  apart  and  the  ocean  filled  the  divide.  Scientists 
believe  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  Delaware’s  drainage  area 
began  to  evolve,  to  be  transformed  in  years  to  come  by 
migrating  sands  and  melting  ice  sheets. 

Among  the  first  recorded  inhabitants  of  the  12,755  square 
mile  Delaware  River  Basin  were  the  Lenape  Indians.  They  fished 
and  clammed  in  the  waters  and  grew  com  and  squash  on  the 
land.  The  river,  they  believed,  was  a gift  from  their  Creator,  who 
also  made  the  moon  and  the  stars. 

Then  came  a day  in  1609  that  would  change  the  valley  forever. 
A giant  wooden  bird  with  square,  white  wings  appeared  on  the 
waters  offshore.  It  puffed  smoke  and  roared,  shooting  a shiny 
black  pumpkin  from  its  side.  Europe’s  explorers  had  arrived. 

The  Dutch  settled  the  valley  first,  followed  by  the  Swedes  and 
the  English.  They  cut  down  the  forests  and  plowed  the  fields, 
dammed  the  streams  and  built  lumber  and  grist  mills.  Soil 
ran  into  the  river  and  bay,  choking  inland  ports. 

Waterfront  forts  became  towns,  some  towns  became  cities. 


Among  the  early  settlements:  Salem  and  Greenwich  in  New 
Jersey,  Lewes  and  New  Castle  (formerly  Fort  Casimir)  in 
Delaware,  Philadelphia  and  Upland  (now  Chester)  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  bluestone  quarry  towns  of  Kilgour  Spur  and 
Pond  Eddy  in  New  York. 

The  river  and  bay,  and  the  numerous  tidal  streams  that  poke 
into  them  like  arthritic  fingers,  were  magnets  for  growth, 
offering  vital  transportation  links.  Rich  fishing  grounds  lay 
offshore  of  many  towns,  as  did  the  trade  routes  to  Europe  and 
the  Orient. 

The  cities  and  towns  grew.  Water  was  drawn  from  the  basin 
for  use  by  the  people,  then  returned  as  raw  sewage.  Belching 
factories,  coal  mines,  tanneries,  iron  and  steel  mills  and  giant 
shipyards  sprang  up.  Their  products  were  sold  and  what  was 
left,  the  waste  and  the  wastewater,  it  too  went  into  the  river  and 
bay  and  the  streams.  Deadly  epidemics  spawned  by  waterborne 
diseases  broke  out  in  Philadelphia.  Coal  silt  suffocated  the 
Schuylkill,  the  Delaware’s  largest  tributary. 

By  World  War  II,  the  lower  Delaware  had  become  an  open 
sewer,  spewing  septic  gases  that  tarnished  ships’  metalwork  and 
sickened  sailors.  Little  or  no  oxygen  remained  to  support  fish 
and  other  aquatic  life.  The  Delaware  was  near  death. 

The  people  in  the  basin  had  been  slow  to  learn  the  lesson 
taught  to  the  boy  in  the  small  part  of  an  afternoon.  Having 
fouled  their  own  nest,  they  began  to  look  for  answers. 

But  what  was  the  solution?  Attempts  had  been  made  before 
to  manage  the  river.  But  the  efforts  were  piecemeal,  fraught  with 
selfish  motives.  Turf  wars  were  fought  over  water  diversions, 
dam  construction,  fishing  rights.  Some  disputes  reached  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 
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Whose  river  was  it,  anyway?  It  was  a vexing  question. 

Slowly  the  answer  sank  in.  The  river  didn’t  belong  to  anyone 
really.  It  belonged  to  everyone.  It  was  a common  resource  with 
common  troubles  that  bridged  political  boundaries.  Its  problems 
called  for  common  solutions,  to  be  worked  out  by  the  nation, 
the  states,  and  the  people. 

It  was  an  idea  that  would  flourish,  helped  along  by  the  deadly 
flood  and  the  record  drought. 

In  July  of  1955  the  governors  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  mayors  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City  first  met  to  discuss  the  idea.  The  four  basin  states 
already  were  members  of  an  advisory  committee  called 
INCODEL  (Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin),  which  had  been  formed  in  the  1930s. 

Under  INCODEL,  instream  water  quality  standards  were 
eventually  established.  The  silt-choked  Schuylkill  was  dredged. 
Sewage  treatment  plants  were  upgraded,  reflected  in  improved 
water  quality  by  the  1950s. 

It  had  been  a good  beginning.  But  INCODEL,  as  an  advisory 
committee,  was  without  regulatory  muscle.  Something  stronger 
was  needed.  And  so  the  chief  executives  met  on  that  July  day  to 
talk  about  the  creation  of  a regional  body  with  the  force  of  law 
to  oversee  a unified  approach  to  the  development  and  control  of 
the  river  system. 

A month  later,  the  flood,  the  worst  in  the  valley’s  recorded 
history,  took  99  lives  and  stirred  a public  clamor  that  prompted 
Congress  to  direct  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  forge  a 
comprehensive  physical  plan  for  the  basin’s  waters. 

The  Corps  completed  its  report  in  December  of  1960,  a 


massive  document  advocating  a 50-year  development  program  of 
58  water  control  projects  at  a cost  of  $591  million.  Meanwhile, 
the  chief  executives  continued  to  deliberate,  and  on  September 
30,  1959,  they  accepted  a recommendation  from  a second 
advisory  committee  for  a joint  federal-state  commission  to  be 
created  by  compact. 

The  necessary  legislation  for  the  compact’s  enactment  was 
drafted  and  on  February  1,  1961 , the  chief  executives  endorsed 
the  package.  By  summer’s  end  it  had  won  approval  in  Congress 
and  in  the  four  basin  state  legislatures  and  had  been  signed  by 
the  governors. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  added  his  name  to  the 
congressional  action  on  September  27,  1961.  Thirty  days  later 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  became  law,  creating  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  (DRBC).  The  legislation 
marked  the  first  time  in  the  nation’s  history  that  the  federal 
government  and  a group  of  states  had  joined  together  as  equal 
operating  partners  in  a river  basin  planning,  development  and 
regulatory  agency. 

It  was  a time  for  hurrahs  and  handshakes,  but  in  the  months 
ahead,  concern.  The  flood,  fed  by  the  soaking  rains  of  two 
trailing  hurricanes,  had  left  a fear  of  high  water  in  the  valley. 

The  record  drought  that  lay  just  ahead  would  show  how 
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precious  little  water  there  was  when  it  didn’t  rain  hard  enough. 


A tugboat  (top  photo)  plies  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia 
while  shad  fishermen  (above)  try  their  luck  in  the 
Delaware  at  Easton.  Can  sportsmen,  businessmen, 
builders,  presidents,  governors,  legislators  and  scientists 
agree  on  how  to  manage  the  Delaware  River  Basin? 


To  understand  the  significance  of  the  drought  of  the  1960s  we 
must  turn  back  to  the  1930s,  a decade  that  had  recorded  the 
previous  drought  of  record  and  one  in  which  a historic  court 
action  involving  out-of-basin  diversions  would  create  unique 
challenges  for  the  basin’s  future  water  managers. 

On  May  25,  1931,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  granted  New  York 
City,  which  lies  100  miles  outside  the  basin,  the  right  to 
withdraw  440  million  gallons  a day  (mgd)  of  water  from  the 
Neversink  Reservoir,  an  in-basin  impoundment  the  city  was 
building  in  New  York  state’s  Catskill  Mountains. 

The  court  action,  in  the  form  of  a decree,  stood  for  23  years. 
Then  in  the  early  1950s  the  decree  parties — the  four  basin  states 
and  New  York  City — returned  to  the  court,  again  in  a dispute 
over  the  city’s  right  to  divert  water.  An  amended  decree  was 
adopted  on  June  7,  1954,  permitting  New  York  to  increase  its 
withdrawal  rate  to  800  mgd  contingent  on  the  city’s  completion 
of  two  additional  in-basin  water  supply  reservoirs — the  Pepacton 
impoundment  on  the  Delaware’s  East  Branch  (built  in  1955)  and 
the  Cannonsville  impoundment  on  the  West  Branch  (completed 
in  1967). 

In  return,  the  city,  under  the  amended  decree,  had  to  release 
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from  the  three  upper  basin  reservoirs  sufficient  water  into  the 
Delaware  to  meet  a flow  objective  of  1 ,750  cubic  feet  per  second 
at  the  tri-state  line  at  Montague,  NJ,  to  ensure  adequate  stream 
flows  downriver.  A river  master  was  appointed  by  the  court  to 
oversee  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  which  also  permitted  an 
out-of-state  basin  diversion  of  100  mgd  to  central  and 
northeastern  New  Jersey  through  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal. 

The  high  court  had  based  its  1954  water  sharing  formula  on 
the  1930s  drought,  then  the  drought  of  record.  The  1960s 
drought,  however,  was  much  more  severe — so  severe,  in  fact, 
there  simply  wasn’t  enough  water  for  both  the  city  and  the  river. 
The  Supreme  Court,  it  turned  out,  had  unwittingly  been  too 
generous  in  its  latest  attempt  to  divvy  up  the  basin  water  pie. 

The  1960s  drought  would  change  the  course  of  water  resources 
management  in  the  basin.  So  would  a decision  a decade  later 
recommending  that  Congress  not  appropriate  funds  to  begin 
construction  of  a mammoth  reservoir,  to  be  harnessed  by  a dam 
across  the  Delaware’s  main  stem. 

The  DRBC,  in  adopting  a Comprehensive  Plan  for  managing 
the  basin,  had  included  in  it  a dozen  multi-purpose  reservoir 
projects  recommended  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  1960 
report. 

Among  them  was  Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  the  report’s 
cornerstone.  The  reservoir,  with  a 100-mile  shoreline,  would 
stretch  37  miles  upstream  from  just  north  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  providing  hydro-power,  flood  control,  water  supply  and 
recreation.  The  dam  was  designed  to  hold  back  some  250  billion 
gallons  of  water,  a huge  amount  considering  New  York  City’s 
three  in-basin  reservoirs. 

There  was  widespread  early  support  for  Tocks,  but  it  was 
eroded  by  Vietnam  War-induced  construction  cutbacks  and  a 
budding  environmental  movement  that  grew  increasingly 
opposed  to  damming  the  Delaware— the  last  major  free-flowing 
river  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  July  31,  1975,  the  DRBC  voted  to  recommend  against 
congressional  funding  for  Tocks,  but  failed  to  act  on  a motion 
to  recommend  that  Congress  deauthorize  the  project.  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Delaware  cast  the  majority  of  votes 
against  funding,  Pennsylvania  dissented,  and  the  United  States, 
as  the  project’s  sponsor,  abstained. 

With  Tock’s  future  thus  clouded  and  the  1960s  drought  still  a 
troublesome  memory,  the  basin’s  water  managers  pondered  the 
future.  Should  the  decree  parties  once  again  engage  in  costly, 
lengthy  litigation,  returning  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  yet 
more  adjustments  to  an  aging  edict?  Or  should  a new  blueprint 
for  future  water  supply  management  be  drafted? 

At  the  DRBC’s  urging,  the  decree  parties— the  four  basin 
states  and  New  York  City — agreed  in  the  late  1970s  to  deliberate 
in  “good  faith”  on  their  own.  The  DRBC  provided  staff  and 
technical  support. 

Unanimous  consent  among  the  parties  was  reached  in  the  fall 
of  1982,  resulting  in  a document  entitled:  “Interstate  Water 
Management  Recommendations  of  the  Parties  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Decree  of  1954  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  Pursuant  to  Commission  Resolution  78-20.”  Not 
surprisingly  (and  perhaps  mercifully),  it  soon  became  known 
simply  as  the  “Good  Faith  Agreement.” 

The  document  included  14  recommendations  focusing  on 
water  conservation,  drought  management,  and  the  construction 


of  additional  water  storage  reservoirs.  Nine  of  the 
recommendations  have  been  implemented  by  the  DRBC;  others 
are  being  pursued. 

Among  the  “Good  Faith”  accomplishments: 

• Two  drought  management  plans  (one  to  deal  with  basinwide 
droughts,  the  other,  lower  basin  droughts)  are  now  on  the 
books.  The  basinwide  plan  calls  for  cutbacks  in  diversions  to 
New  York  City  and  New  Jersey.  During  the  last  basin  drought 
(1985),  the  valves  were  turned  and  some  80  billion  gallons  of 
water  saved. 

• Merrill  Creek  Reservoir,  a pump  storage  impoundment  near 
Phillipsburg,  NJ,  was  recently  completed  by  a consortium  of 
electric  utilities  at  a cost  of  $217  million.  Releases  from  the  15 
billion  gallon  reservoir  make  up  for  water  evaporated  at  the 
utilities’  in-basin  generating  plants  during  low  flow  periods  in  the 
Delaware. 

• Special  releases  from  the  New  York  City  reservoirs  to  protect 
the  coldwater  fisheries  in  the  upper  Delaware  have  been 
authorized  on  a permanent  basis. 

The  framers  of  the  “Good  Faith”  pact  had  made  mid-course 
corrections  to  the  1954  decree,  addressing  weather’s  latest  whims 
while  recognizing  a drought  of  a different  nature:  a paucity  of 
federal  dollars  for  new  reservoir  projects.  Structural  solutions 
were  still  needed,  of  course,  but  the  “money  drought”  was 
shifting  attention  to  water  conservation.  And  the  thinking  was  to 
save  water  during  wet  years  as  well  as  dry  ones. 

It  was  a popular  notion.  Within  a two-year  span,  the  DRBC 
had  adopted  regulations  that: 

• Require  leak  detection  and  control  programs  for  in-basin 
public  water  suppliers  in  an  effort  to  locate  unaccounted-for 
water  projected  at  some  240  million  gallons  a day.  Estimated 
treatment  and  delivery  costs  for  that  lost  water:  $80  million 
a year. 

• Require  the  metering  of  a major  in-basin  public  water  supply 
systems  at  the  customer  end  of  the  pipe  with  all  water  bills 
based  on  metered  usage  instead  of  a flat,  periodic  rate  for  an 
unlimited  supply.  Thus,  water  consumption  became  a 
pocketbook  issue  with  a compelling  economic  incentive  to  save 
water  and  save  money. 

• Establish  water  conservation  performance  standards  for  such 
plumbing  fixtures  and  fittings  as  toilets,  lavatory  faucets  and 
shower  heads  that  are  installed  during  new  construction  or  major 
renovations.  Basinwide  savings  of  110  million  gallons  per  day  are 
projected  by  the  year  2020  as  a result  of  switching  to  these 
water-saving  devices. 

The  decree,  the  record  flood,  the  record  drought,  the  “Good 
Faith”  pact  (signed  by  four  governors  and  the  mayor  of  the 
nation’s  largest  city)  had,  of  course,  all  made  headlines.  But 
something  else  had  been  happening  in  the  basin,  and  because  it 
didn’t  involve  natural  calamities  or  prominent  statesmen,  it 
wasn’t  getting  as  much  attention.  Yet  it,  too,  was  very  worthy  of 
the  limelight.  The  Delaware  and  its  tributaries  were  getting  a lot 
cleaner. 

The  DRBC,  in  putting  together  its  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
managing  the  basin,  had  included  in  it  the  water  quality 
standards  established  by  INCODEL  back  in  the  early  1940s. 

New,  higher  standards  were  adopted  by  the  DRBC  in  1967  based 
on  a computerized  water  quality  model  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  forerunner  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  and  the  current  U.S.  Environmental 
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Protection  Agency  (EPA).  A year  later  the  DRBC,  to  meet  these 
new  standards,  issued  wasteload  allocations  to  90  major 
discharges  in  the  basin. 

Meanwhile,  antiquated  sewage  treatment  plants  were  being 
upgraded,  partly  with  funds  generated  by  the  1972  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Water  quality  studies  were  initiated,  focusing  on  such  areas  as 
bacterial  concentrations,  toxics,  thermal  stress,  sediment  oxygen 
demand,  chlorination,  heavy  metals,  pesticides,  phenols,  PCBs, 
and  the  impact  of  combined  sewer  overflows. 

In  the  past  20  years,  this  joint  federal-state  pollution 
abatement  effort  has  resulted  in  a 76  percent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  oxygen-demanding  wastes  discharged  into  the 
Delaware  River  estuary,  the  tidal  stretch  between  Trenton  and 
the  bay. 

Today,  the  Delaware  River  supports  year-round  fish 
populations,  offering  excellent  smallmouth  bass,  walleye,  and 
trout  fisheries.  Shad  and  herring  are  migrating  upriver  in 
increasing  numbers,  once  again  sustained  by  the  water’s  oxygen. 
Marinas  are  being  built  on  the  river’s  banks,  along  with  bike 
trails  and  parks.  There  are  even  plans  for  a floating  hotel  off 
Philadelphia. 

And  the  future? 

The  duck  winged  higher  toward  the  cotton  ball  cloud,  then 
veered  north  and  disappeared  over  a ridge. 

The  man  and  boy  paddled  downstream,  beaching  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  the  final  stop  on  a three-day  journey  that 
had  carried  them  past  lush  woodlands,  bluffs,  islands  and 
cornfields,  a world  filled  with  chuckling  river  riffles,  jumping 
fish,  white-tailed  deer  and  red-tailed  hawks. 

Now  their  car  carried  them  home  over  Interstate  80,  a major 
four-lane  highway  that  crosses  the  river  at  the  Gap,  a concrete 
stream  of  cars  and  clanking  trucks  flowing  past  new  shopping 
malls,  industrial  parks  and  housing  projects. 

It’s  an  incredible  contrast  and  it  underscores  the  real  challenge 
for  the  basin’s  future  water  managers.  For  they  must  both 
allocate  and  protect  a limited  resource. 

They  must  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Delaware  and  its 
tributaries  while  allowing  for  orderly  growth.  They  must  provide 
enough  water  through  new  storage  projects  and  water 
conservation  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  thirsty  new 
communities  while  making  sure  there’s  enough  fresh  water 
flowing  downstream  to  control  saltwater  invasion  of  the  estuary. 

Surely,  as  in  the  past,  there  will  be  differences.  It’s  foolish  to 
think  that  presidents,  fishermen,  congressmen,  scientists, 
governors,  boaters,  cabinet  members,  builders,  housewives  and 
businessmen  are  ever  going  to  agree  precisely  on  anything. 

But  learning  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  they  now  share  a 
common  concern  for  a common  resource.  And  when  Tricia 
Bonamo,  a sixth  grader  from  Staten  Island,  NY,  recently 
submitted  a winning  poem  in  a contest  promoting  water 
conservation,  she  probably  spoke  for  all  of  them. 

She  wrote: 

Did  you  ever  stop  and  think 

How  precious  our  water  is  to  drink? 

Close  those  drips,  don ’t  spoil  our  streams 

So  on  the  lakes  our  children  can  dream.  

LZa3 

Christopher  M.  Roberts,  a former  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  is  the  DRBC’s  public  information  officer 


Basin  bits 

• The  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  is  responsible  for 
water  resources  management  in  the  basin.  The  Commission’s 
members  are  the  governors  of  the  four  basin  states  and  a 
presidential  appointee,  traditionally  the  U.S.  secretary  of  the 
interior. 

• Numerous  other  agencies  also  are  actively  involved  in  the 
management  effort  and  work  closely  with  the  Commission.  They 
include:  the  Delaware  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environmental  Control,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection,  the  New  York  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

• “Watchdog”  organizations  like  the  Water  Resources 
Association  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and  the  Watershed 
Association  of  the  Delaware  River  also  play  an  active  and 
important  role  in  shaping  the  management  and  regulatory 
process. 

• The  Delaware  River  Basin  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  339  miles  north  to  the  river’s  headwaters  above 
Hancock,  NY.  The  basin  contains  12,755  square  miles,  draining 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  (6,422  square  miles,  or  50.3  percent  of  the 
basin’s  total  land  area);  New  Jersey  (2,969  square  miles,  or  23.3 
percent);  New  York  (2,362  square  miles,  18.5  percent)  and 
Delaware  (1,002  square  mile,  7.9  percent). 

• Almost  10  percent  of  the  nation’s  population  relies  on  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  for  drinking  and  industrial 
use.  Yet  the  basin  drains  only  0.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  land  area. 

• Two  stretches  of  the  upper  Delaware  have  been  included  in  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  first  section 
extends  73  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  river’s  East  and 
West  branches  at  Hancock,  NY,  downstream  to  Millrift,  PA. 

The  second  stretch  extends  35  miles  from  just  south  of  Port 
Jervis,  NY,  downstream  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  near 
Stroudsburg,  PA.  Combined,  the  two  designated  river  corridors 
total  124,929  acres. 

• As  a result  of  clean-up  efforts  in  the  Delaware,  shad, 
sturgeon,  herring  and  other  anadromous  fish  (species  that  return 
from  saltwater  habitats  to  freshwater  rivers  and  streams  to 
spawn)  are  increasing  in  numbers.  A recent  study  of  shad  fishing 
in  the  basin  placed  a $3.2  million  annual  value  on  this  fishery 
alone. 

• A navigation  channel,  maintained  by  dredging,  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay  to  Trenton,  NJ.  The  depth 
varies  from  40  to  25  feet. 

• One  of  the  first  pollution  abatement  efforts  in  the  basin 
occurred  in  1804.  That  was  the  year  Oliver  Evans  constructed  a 
dredge  on  a motorized  wagon  to  remove  noxious  sludge  deposits 
from  Philadelphia’s  waterfront. — CMR 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


PWF  Second 
Environmental 
Quality  Index 

The  Commonwealth  may  be  on  the 
road  to  better  environmental  health,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration’s (PWF)  Second  Annual  Envi- 
ronmental Index. 

The  PWF  Environmental  Quality  Index 

Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  state’s  diversi- 
fied fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating  oppor- 
tunities. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E., 

Executive  Director 
Lawrence  W.  Hoffman, 

Executive  Assistant 
Dennis  T.  Guise,  Chief  Counsel 
Robert  B.  Hesser,  Environmental  and 
Technical  Liaison 
John  Arway,  Division  of 
Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Lois  J.  Telep,  Executive  Secretary 

BUREAU  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 
717-6574522 

Allison  J.  Mayhew,  Director 
Rafael  Perez- Bravo,  Personnel 
Glen  Reed,  Federal  Aid 
Mary  Stine,  Fishing  Licenses 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 
814-359-5100 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Vincent  Mudrak,  Division  of 
Research 

Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of 
Fisheries  Management 
Dennis  Ricker,  Division  of  Trout 
Production 

Shyrl  Hood,  Division  of  Warm  water/ 

Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  PROPERTY 
AND  FACILITIES 
MANAGEMENT 
814-359-5100 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
James  1.  Waite,  Division  of 
Construction  & Maintenance  Services 
K.  Ronald  Weis,  R.A.,  Division  of 
Engineering  & Technical  Services 
Eugene  O.  Banker,  PE.,  Division  of 
Property  Services 

BUREAU  OF  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
717-6574542 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING 
717-6574540 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Virgil  Chambers,  Division  of  Boating 
Safety  & Education 
Andrew  Mutch,  Division  of  Boat 
Registration 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  & 

INFORMATION 
717-6574518 

Cheryl  K.  Riley,  Director 
Larry  Shaffer,  Publications 
Stephen  B.  Ulsh,  Education 
C.  Blake  Weirich,  Education 
Dave  Wolf,  Media  Relations 
Art  Michaels,  Magazines 
Ted  R.  Walke,  Graphic  Design 


is  a seven-category  review  of  the  past  year’s 
environment.  The  categories  include  air, 
energy,  land  use,  soils,  water,  wildlife  and 
waste  management.  Each  section  features 
a layman’s  presentation  of  the  condition 
of  the  Commonwealth’s  environment, 
with  comments  on  how  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  have  responded  to  their 
respective  charges. 

Pennsylvania’s  Environmental  Quality 
Index  is  patterned  after  an  annual  review 


of  environmental  health  conducted  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  PWF  is  the 
educational  arm  of  The  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  state’s 
affiliate  of  NWF. 

For  further  information  about  the  PWF 
Environmental  Quality  Index,  contact 
the  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation, 
2426  North  Second  Street,  Flarrisburg, 
PA  17110.  The  phone  number  is 
(717)  232-3480. 
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Don’t  count  on  your  trailer’s  winch  rope  as 
a tie-down  for  the  boat.  Instead,  use  a 
separate  length  of  rope  or  chain  to  secure  the 
bow  to  the  front  of  the  trailer  when  traveling, 
in  addition  to  the  bow  winch  rope  or  cable. 


Trailering  your  fishing  boat  for  the  first 
time?  The  real  test  of  your  skills  is  backing 
the  rig  down  the  ramp  for  the  first  time  with 
a dozen  people  waiting  and  watching. 
Remember  that  by  gripping  the  steering  wheel 
at  the  bottom,  all  you  need  to  do  is  turn  the 
wheel  in  the  direction  you  want  the  trailer’s 
back  end  to  go. 

When  trolling,  remember  that  the  same 
lures  tied  on  different  diameter  lines  run  at 
different  depths.  Typically  the  small  pound- 
test  line  (more  specifically  the  smaller- 
diameter  line)  has  less  drag  and  runs  deeper. 

Take  a lesson  from  tournament  bass  anglers 
who  always  have  several  rods  rigged  and  ready 
to  cast  with  different  baits.  If  a bass  strikes 
short  or  swirls  near  your  lure,  toss  a different 
lure  back  to  the  same  place.  Often  the  new 
presentation  encourages  a solid  strike. 


On  your  return  trip  from  a day’s  trolling  or 
spinner  fishing,  remove  the  lure  and  let  the 
monofilament  trail  in  the  water.  If  you’ve 
been  stream  fishing,  pay  out  line  and  let  it 
drift  through  the  riffles.  This  removes  twists 
in  the  line  and  keeps  it  in  the  proper  set  for 
your  next  outing. 

If  you  fish  often,  think  about  respooling 
your  reels  with  fresh  line.  At  this  mid-season 
point,  fresh  line  might  give  you  an  edge  for 
the  rest  of  the  season. 

Smallmouth  bass  in  rivers  love  leeches.  A 
good  leech  imitation  is  an  eighth-ounce 
leadhead  jig  with  an  oversized  plastic  action 
tail  of  about  3 or  4 inches.  Try  jigs  and  tails 
in  combos  of  black,  brown,  motor  oil, 
chartreuse,  white  and  yellow. 

Bass  fishermen  usually  fish  plastic  worms 
with  bullet-shaped  lead  weights.  In  shallow 
water,  though,  try  fishing  plastic  worms  with 
no  weight.  The  weight  of  the  worm  will  let  it 
reach  the  bottom.  Work  your  worms  slowly 
with  enticing  twitches.  With  no  weight,  the 
worm  will  still  settle  on  the  bottom  after  each 
twitch. 

Night  fishing  for  brown  trout  is  the  best 
way  to  catch  a big  one.  Dry  flies  in  size  8 
work  well,  and  leaders  with  2 x or  3 x tippets 
are  good  choices. 

Worms  are  a good  bait  to  use  in  rivers  and 
streams  after  rainstorms.  Runoff  frequently 
washes  worms  into  waterways,  so  trout,  bass, 
panfish,  walleye  and  other  species  look  for 
worms  when  river  and  stream  levels  rise. 

illustration  by  Tracey  Lee  Robertson 


({Boating  Wader  the  Influence) 

by  Edward  W.  Manhart 


“It  is  a violation  for  any  person  to  operate 
a motorboat  while  in  an  intoxicated  condi- 
tion. Violators  are  subject  to  prosecution 
and  revocation  of  their  licenses.” 

This,  or  similar  language,  was  used 
from  1942  until  1964  in  Pennsylvania  to 
prohibit  anyone  operating  a motorboat 
from  doing  so  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol.  In  1964,  Pennsylvania’s  boat- 
ing laws  were  revised  and  the  new  prohibi- 
tion regarding  boat  operation  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  simply  said,  “No 
person  shall  operate  a vessel  while  intoxi- 
cated.” This  law  was  in  effect  until  1981 
when  minor  additions  were  made. 

The  language  used  for  all  those  years 
was  uncomplicated  and  straightforward, 
but  it  was  virtually  non-enforceable  be- 
cause no  intoxication  levels  or  standards 
(blood  alcohol  levels)  were  established  for 
use  by  law  enforcement  personnel  as  re- 
quired by  our  courts  today. 

In  1984,  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  was 
amended  and  Pennsylvania  enacted  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  model  legislation  re- 
garding operating  a watercraft  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  a controlled 
substance.  It  also  included  homicide  by 
watercraft  while  operating  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  or  a controlled  substance. 

Why  did  it  take  until  1984  to  establish  a 
good  boating-under-the-influence  law? 
Probably  for  a variety  of  reasons  such  as: 

• For  many  years  the  consumption  of  al- 
coholic beverages  and  operation  of  a mo- 
torboat was  considered  a socially  accepted 
practice. 

• Our  waterways  were  not  very  crowded. 

• Although  there  were  boating  accidents 


with  fatalities,  they  were  attributed  to 
causes  other  than  alcohol  or  drug  use  be- 
cause blood  alcohol  levels  were  not 
checked  on  victims. 

• Neither  the  boating  public  nor  boat  law 
enforcement  administrators  made  any  im- 
passioned pleas  for  alcohol-related  con- 
trols. 

What  changed?  Several  things: 

• As  concern  from  both  the  public  and 
organizations  grew  regarding  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  deaths  occurring  on  our 
nation’s  highways  due  to  “driving  while 
intoxicated,”  it  became  apparent  to  legis- 
lators, our  courts  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
New  laws  were  passed,  new  enforcement 
programs  were  established  to  identify  and 
apprehend  “drunk”  vehicle  operators  and 
the  courts  did  their  jobs  well  by  imposing 
more  severe  penalties  on  convicted  drivers. 
Members  of  the  boating  community 
started  to  note  these  changes. 

• Suspicion  that  many  boating  accidents 
and  resulting  deaths  were  caused  by  alco- 
hol was  confirmed  by  blood  alcohol  tests 
on  operators  and  victims.  In  many  states, 
alcohol  use  was  involved  in  50  to  75  per- 
cent of  all  accidents. 

• Our  waterways  were  rapidly  becoming 
congested. 

• The  effects  of  alcohol  and  drugs  on 
boat  operators  were  fully  recognized  and 
particularly  brought  to  light  by  a terrible 
boat  accident  involving  a drunk  operator 
in  northeast  Pennsylvania.  The  accident 
caused  the  death  of  two  women  and  two 
children. 


Amended  law 

Pennsylvania’s  amended  Fish  and  Boat 
Code  provides  for  chemical  tests  of 
breath,  blood  or  urine  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  alcoholic  content  of  blood 
or  the  presence  of  a controlled  substance 
of  a boat  operator  suspected  of  boating 
under  the  influence.  It  also  establishes  a 
presumptive  level  of  intoxication  (blood  al- 
cohol content  of  0.10  percent  or  more), 
provides  for  pre-arrest  breath  testing  and 
prohibits  operating  a watercraft  while  un- 
der the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs.  The 
law  establishes  penalties  for  refusing  to 
submit  to  chemical  testing  (loss  of  boating 
privileges  for  a period  of  12  months.) 

For  operating  a boat  under  the  influ- 


Drinking,  Boating 
and  the  Law 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  prohib- 
ited in  Pennsylvania  state  parks, 
on  Pennsylvania  state  park  water- 
ways, and  on  many  other  Com- 
monwealth waterways. 

For  answers  to  the  most  com- 
monly asked  questions  concerning 
alcohol  and  boating,  the  Fish 
Commission  has  available  a pam- 
phlet called,  Drinking,  Boating 
and  the  Law.  For  a free  copy,  send 
a self-addressed,  stamped  bus- 
iness-sized envelope  to:  Publica- 
tions Section,  PA  Fish  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673. 
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and  the  purchase  of  pre-arrest  breath- 
testing devices.  The  new  statute  took  effect 
late  in  the  1984  boating  season,  so  only 
part  of  these  changes  could  be  accom- 
plished in  time  to  have  any  affect  during 
that  boating  season.  However,  this  impor- 
tant new  legislation  received  excellent  cov- 
erage by  the  news  media  and  that  alone 
created  a new  awareness  among  the  boat- 
ing public  regarding  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  BUI. 

Later  in  1984  and  early  in  1985,  a proce- 
dure package,  including  training,  was  pro- 
vided to  all  waterways  conservation 
officers  and  deputy  waterways  conserva- 
tion officers  and  our  BUI  enforcement 
program  began.  Along  with  a number  of 
BUI  cases,  in  1985  we  had  our  first  homi- 
cide by  watercraft  while  under  the  influ- 
ence case,  which  occurred  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  just  south  of  Harris- 
burg. We  have  been  averaging  15  to  18 
cases  each  year  with  another  homicide  by 
watercraft  while  under  the  influence  inci- 
dent occurring  last  summer. 

Convictions 

The  disposition  of  these  cases  has  varied 
from  county  to  county.  However,  in  most 
cases,  the  violator  has  been  convicted  or 
pleaded  guilty  to  BUI  and  other  related 
offenses  or  entered  an  ARD  (accelerated 
rehabilitation  disposition)  program.  Fines 
have  been  averaging  $250  and  in  some 
cases  a jail  sentence  was  imposed.  The 
first  homicide  by  watercraft  case  resulted 
in  a conviction  and  the  violator  was  sen- 
tenced to  a state  correctional  institution 
for  a term  of  three  to  six  years. 

The  enforcement  of  Pennsylvania’s  BUI 
statutes  has  been  revealing.  We  constantly 
learn  something  new  and  this  should  im- 
prove our  enforcement  effort.  Through  the 
news  media  and  the  public  relations  and 
enforcement  work  of  our  waterways  con- 
servation officers,  we  believe  a new  aware- 
ness has  been  created  regarding  the  effects 
of  combining  alcohol  or  drug  use  with  op- 
erating a boat.  Many  boaters  now  use  the 
“designated  operator”  (non-drinker)  con- 
cept, and  the  percentage  of  boats  carrying 
alcohol,  although  still  high,  appears  to 
have  decreased  in  the  past  few  years. 

Although  boating  under  the  influence 
probably  will  never  be  totally  eliminated, 
we  believe  that  the  majority  of  our  boaters 
will  abide  by  the  “rules”  and  make  Penn- 
sylvania’s waterways  as  safe  as  any  in  the 
country. 

E! 

Edward  W.  Manhart  is  director  of  the 
Commission  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 


Partying  (above)  is  an  invitation  to  trouble. 

Accidents  occur  (below)  when  drinking  boaters  take  the  helm. 


ence  the  penalties  are  fines  of  $250  to 
$2,500  and/or  up  to  90  days  in  jail  plus 
loss  of  boating  privileges  for  one  year,  and 
if  convicted  of  homicide  by  watercraft 
while  operating  under  the  influence  the 
penalty  is  a fine  of  $2,500  to  $15,000  and 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  or 
more  than  seven  years. 

The  new  law  required  some  changes 
within  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement, 
primarily  regarding  additional  training,  the 
establishment  of  enforcement  procedures 


BUI  penalties  are  fines 
of  $250  to  $2,500  and/or 
up  to  90  days  in  jail 
plus  loss  of  boating 
privileges  for  one  year. 
Homicide  by  watercraft 
carries  harsher  penalties. 
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Marine  Pollution: 
A Grave  Warning 


Edward  R.  Miller,  RE. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


While  visiting  my  daughter  and  her  family  last  June,  I swam  in  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  off  Long  Beach  Island,  New  Jersey.  The  water  was  clear,  clean  and 
refreshing,  and  my  thoughts  quickly  turned  to  the  many  adversities  that  threaten 
the  entire  ocean  environment  and  ecosystem.  Many  of  these  long-standing  concerns 
have  surfaced  in  widespread  marine  pollution  during  the  past  months. 

Trash,  oil  spills,  medical  waste,  disposed  plastics  and  other  waste,  toxic  and 
chemical  discharges,  dumped  sewage  sludge,  ship-discarded  solid  and  organic  waste, 
tanker  and  ballast  tank  flushed  water,  and  disposal  of  poorly  or  untreated  sewage 
and  industrial  waste  have  proven  to  everyone  that  there  is  a limit  to  what  mankind 
can  dump  into  this  resource. 

These  recent  marine  pollution  events  have  caused  declining  fish  catches,  dolphin 
die-offs,  shellfish  diseases,  and  dangerous  littering  and  closings  of  many  beaches. 
The  perceived  problem  of  seafood  contamination  has  led  to  significant  short-term 
decreases  in  seafood  sales. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  take  extreme  adversity  and  aroused  public  sentiment 
before  politicians  are  motivated  to  act.  The  warnings  of  scientists, 
environmentalists,  and  concerned  citizens  are  not  always  heeded. 

In  this  case,  the  resulting  public  outrage  prompted  Congress  to  pass  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Ban  Act  of  1988,  which  is  designed  to  end  ocean  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  and  industrial  waste  by  1991.  The  communities  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  that  now  dispose  of  sewage  at  the  106-mile  dumping  site  must  develop 
alternative  methods  to  dispose  of  the  sludge  by  the  end  of  1991.  The  same  Act  also 
bans  dumping  medical  waste  from  U.S.  government  ships  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  requires  a federal  permit  for  movement  of  municipal  refuse  by  commercial 
vessels  within  200  miles  of  the  U.S.  coastline. 

These  legislative  actions  are  certainly  necessary  and  welcome,  but  long  overdue. 

It  continues  to  baffle  me  how  sound,  logical  planning,  or  just  plain  common 
sense,  are  often  swept  aside  by  financial  or  political  greed  and  indifference.  Too 
often  an  environmental  disaster,  loss  of  wildlife,  destruction  of  a valuable  resource, 
or  loss  of  public  service  or  recreational  opportunities,  or  other  severe  action  must 
occur  before  reason  prevails  and  responsible  political  action  is  taken. 

Much  still  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  estimated  that  commercial  shipping  and  fishing 
vessels,  offshore  drilling  platforms  and  naval  and  recreational  boats  discard  14 
billion  pounds  of  trash  at  sea  every  year.  This  must  stop. 

Commercial  fishermen  lose  an  estimated  298  million  pounds  of  plastic  nets,  lines 
and  buoys  each  year.  Thousands  of  marine  birds,  fish  and  mammals  are  trapped 
and  killed  by  nets  and  other  plastic  waste  each  year,  and  the  problem  continues  to 
grow.  In  olden  days,  fish  netting  was  made  from  hemp,  cotton  or  flax  and  could 
easily  be  seen  by  mammals  and  birds.  If  lost,  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom  and 
decompose  quickly.  Today’s  synthetic  monofilament  netting  may  drift  for  years, 
entrapping  everything  in  its  path  before  sinking  to  the  bottom  under  the  weight  of 
its  catch.  Even  on  the  bottom  it  can  continue  to  trap  marine  life.  Strong  controls 
are  needed  to  make  these  parties  responsible  for  proper  maintenance  and  discarding 
of  fishing  gear  and  reduction  of  non-degradable  plastic  waste. 

People  worldwide  must  discontinue  careless  disposal  of  plastic  rings,  metal  cans, 
styrofoam  cups  and  other  solid  and  liquid  waste. 

We  as  individuals  can  stop  trashing  our  surroundings,  and  needlessly  killing 
living  creatures.  We  must  learn  to  stash  our  trash.  We  need  to  encourage  business 
and  political  leaders  to  require  packaging,  recycling  and  safe  innovative  disposal 
methods  while  we  still  have  time  to  save  our  precious  resources.  We  cannot 
continue  to  foul  our  own  nest. 
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Working  the  Edges  by  Art  Michaels 

Edges  are  structure.  They  are  the  dividing  lines  that  separate  waterway 
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The  Allegheny  Reservoir’s  comeback  is  a unique  story,  and  how  best 
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The  covers 

This  month’s  cover,  photographed  by  Wally  Eberhart,  shows  the  results  of  your 
applying  information  that  appears  in  this  issue.  For  instance,  largemouth  bass 
like  the  one  on  the  cover  like  edges.  For  details  on  finding  and  fishing  edges, 
turn  to  page  4.  The  article  on  page  13  will  interest  fly  rod  anglers  who  like  to 
tempt  bass  and  panfish.  If  you’d  like  to  know  all  about  “herping,”  see  page  7. 
Trout  fishermen  should  check  out  page  10,  and  all  anglers  should  scan  the 
article  on  page  16. 

This  issue’s  back  cover,  photographed  by  Art  Michaels,  shows  Captain  Norb 
Lopez  aboard  his  boat  Treble  Hook  with  a nice  smallmouth  bass.  This  action 
took  place  in  Lake  Erie  a few  miles  east  of  Presque  Isle  Inlet. 
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The  bottom  contour  line  on  my  depth- 
sounder  rose  and  dropped  as  we  puttered 
along.  My  angling  partner  pointed  to  the 
arches  that  appeared  on  the  bottom  of  the 
recorder  screen.  “Fish,”  he  said.  1 noted 
the  position  on  the  loran  and  stopped  the 
boat.  We  had  found  the  rockpiles  about 
six  miles  east  of  Presque  Isle  Inlet.  As  we 
rigged  jigs  for  bottom-fishing,  we  contin- 
ued to  chart  an  increasing  number  of  fish. 

I cast  my  jig,  and  when  1 felt  the  offer- 
ing hit  bottom,  I engaged  the  reel.  The 
drift  pulled  the  jig  over  the  rocks.  I 
worked  the  lure,  raising  and  lowering  the 
rod  tip  in  short  jerks. 

WHAM!  The  single  strong  tug  on  the 
line  nearly  tore  the  rod  from  my  hands, 
and  I set  the  hook  hard.  After  a brief 
brawl  my  fishing  partner  netted  the 
catch— a five-pound  smallmouth  bass. 

You  can  enjoy  action  like  this  for  a vari- 
ety of  species  if  you  think  edge  as  we  did. 
Edges  are  structure.  Edges  are  also  the  di- 
viding lines  that  separate  features  in  lakes 
and  rivers. 
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You  already  know  that 
edges  attract  fish.  But  the 
edges  that  attract  the  most 
fish  have  special  qualities. 

Edges  also  form  the  boundaries  be- 
tween less  obvious  features.  For  instance, 
an  edge  could  separate  areas  with  different 
pH  levels,  oxygen  levels  or  areas  with  dif- 
ferent temperatures.  Edges  can  also  divide 
cloudy  water  from  clear  water,  and  sunlit 
water  from  darker  water.  These  conditions 
are  important  to  species  that  prefer  one 
kind  of  water  or  the  other. 

For  example,  a muddy  tributary  enter- 
ing a clearer  main  stream  forms  an  edge  in 
the  main  stream  until  the  waters  com- 
pletely mix.  After  a rainstorm,  bass,  mus- 
kies  and  walleye  frequently  swim  along 
this  edge  because  the  muddy  flow  often 
carries  bait  fish. 

The  surface  is  also  an  edge,  so  it  pays  to 
scan  the  water  for  surface  activity.  Topwa- 
ter  disturbances  can  reveal  the  presence  of 
baitfish  or  insect  hatches,  which  often 
means  that  gamefish  like  trout  or  bass  are 
feeding  below  them. 

The  shoreline  itself  is  another  edge  that 
attracts  fish,  especially  if  it  is  rugged  and 
irregular.  When  you  catch  fish  near  the 
bank,  you  are  fooling  fish  attracted  by  the 
edge  of  the  shoreline  because  baitfish  can 
be  found  there. 

The  bottom  is  also  an  edge  where  you'll 
find  gamefish.  During  that  Lake  Erie  trip 
when  I jigged  for  bass  among  the  rock- 
piles,  the  catch  included  sheepshead,  rock 
bass  and  perch,  in  addition  to  smallmouth 
bass.  All  this  action  occurred  within  inches 
of  the  bottom  at  depths  of  20  to  30  feet. 

Irregular  edges,  longevity 

Another  useful  idea  on  edges  is  that  ir- 
regular edges  attract  more  fish  than  fea- 
tureless edges.  Fish  prefer  irregular  edges 
because  they  offer  the  fish  more  feeding 
places  and  cover.  Any  edge  that  hides  bait- 
fish as  well  as  gamefish  is  a prime  spot. 

Longevity  of  an  edge  attracts  fish,  too. 
A mud  flat  may  create  only  temporary 
cuts  and  edges,  so  you’re  less  likely  to  find 
fish  there.  On  the  other  hand,  a dropoff  is 
more  permanent,  so  fish  are  more  likely  to 
be  found  there.  The  same  is  true  for  rock- 
piles,  piers  and  bulkheads. 

When  you  search  for  productive  edges, 
look  for  combinations  of  factors  that 
make  edges  attractive  to  fish.  The  more 
favorable  qualities  an  edge  has,  the  more 
consistently  it  holds  gamefish. 


But  all  edges  are  not  created  equal. 
Even  though  anglers  know  that  they 
should  fish  “structure,”  the  edges  that  at- 
tract the  most  fish  have  special  qualities. 
Consider  why  fish  are  attracted  to  some 
edges  more  than  others,  and  how  you  can 
find  these  areas. 

An  edge  isn’t  attractive  if  it’s  like  an  oa- 
sis in  a desert.  Sure,  you  might  catch  some 
fish  there.  But  you  find  more  people  in 
metropolitan  Pittsburgh  than  in  the  Sa- 
hara Desert  for  the  same  reasons  why  you 
find  more  fish  along  edges  that  are  close 
to  feeding  grounds  and  other  places  fish 
frequent. 

For  example,  a productive  edge  in  lakes 
is  often  near  a steep  dropoff  at  the  end  of 
a shallow  shelf.  This  characteristic  often 
links  a gamefish’s  feeding  area  to  its  hid- 
ing places.  The  closeness  of  these  two  ar- 
eas attracts  fish  because  they  don’t  have  to 
use  a lot  of  energy  moving  from  feeding 
spots  to  hiding  places.  They  don’t  have  to 
travel  far,  either. 


For  another  thing,  some  steep  edges  in 
lakes  mark  the  boundaries  between  zones 
of  cool  water  temperatures  and  warm  wa- 
ter temperatures.  These  temperature 
“edges”  concentrate  algae  that  attract 
baitfish.  More  gamefish  are  drawn  there  in 
search  of  food,  especially  those  species 
that  prefer  cooler  temperatures. 

River  edges 

Favorable  edges  in  rivers  are  formed  by 
the  area  between  the  quiet  water  behind 
the  downstream  side  of  a boulder  and  the 
fast  water  flowing  past  the  boulder.  Fish 
are  attracted  there  because  the  food  float- 
ing downstream  past  the  rock  often  settles 
in  the  backwater  area. 

Another  common  river  edge  is  the 
dividing  line  between  a fast-water  flow  and 
a slow-water  flow.  Gamefish  lurk  on  the 
slow-water  side  of  this  edge.  They 
wait  there  for  the  faster  current  to  bring 
them  food. 
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Edges  are  structure.  They 
are  the  dividing  lines 
between  one  waterway 
feature  and  another. 
Identify  the  edges,  catch 
more  fish. 


Largemouth  bass 

Apply  this  know-how  to  find  large- 
mouth  bass.  Bass  like  edges,  and  anytime 
you  scout  a waterway,  always  cast  to  the 
most  rugged-looking  edges.  Anglers  with 
depthsounders  should  scan  for  dropoffs, 
submerged  trees,  humps,  holes,  weed 
lines,  rockpiles  and  points. 

Anglers  without  depthsounders  should 
look  closely  at  a waterway’s  shoreline  con- 
tour to  find  productive  bass  haunts. 
Chances  are,  the  shape  of  the  land  con- 
tinues underwater  as  it  does  on  dry  land. 

For  instance,  a steep  bank  probably 
continues  that  way  underwater.  The  water- 
way next  to  a rock-strewn  shoreline  proba- 
bly has  similar  irregular  structure.  A sandy 
shelf-like  shoreline  would  likely  still  be  a 
sandy  shelf  underwater. 

The  edges  of  weed  beds  are  great  spots 
to  work  a bass  bug,  spinnerbait  or  surface 
lure.  When  you  fish  an  edge  like  this,  your 
best  bet  is  to  cast  parallel  to  the  edge,  not 
perpendicular  to  it.  In  this  way,  you  cover 
more  of  the  most  productive  area. 

To  find  the  best  edges,  use  your  depth- 
sounder  to  look  for  combinations,  like 
the  edge  of  a submerged  roadbed  border- 
ing a dropoff,  or  a streambed  paralleling 
an  old  roadbed  at  the  bottom  of  a mid- 
lake hump. 

Remember  also  that  the  most  produc- 
tive edges  are  irregular  and  permanent. 

Walleye,  smallmouth  bass 

Walleye  can  often  be  fooled  at  the  edge 
of  sunlit  water.  They  prefer  darker,  deeper 
water,  so  cast  close  to  cover  to  make  the 
lure  trace  the  dividing  line  between  sun- 
light on  the  water  and  shade.  Work  your 
offering  deep,  too.  Walleye  often  lurk  in 
the  shady  depths  and  ambush  a baitfish  or 
lure  on  this  edge.  Bridge  supports  in  rivers 
that  cast  long  shadows  on  the  water  are 
places  like  these. 

Smallmouth  bass  like  the  edges  of  deep 
water  and  shallow  water,  so  always  give  the 
heads  and  tails  of  pools  in  rivers  a try. 
Don’t  forget  that  the  shoreline  itself  is  also 
an  edge,  so  try  there  for  smallies,  espe- 


cially when  deep  cuts  or  a river’s  main 
channel  skirts  the  shoreline. 

Islands  in  rivers  are  hotspots,  too.  The 
slow-water  cuts  between  islands  are  great 
places  to  try  surface  lures  or  fly  rod  pop- 
pers for  bass. 

Boulders  are  a great  place  for  bass  and 
other  gamefish.  The  steep  edges  of  these 
rocks  often  provide  hiding  places  for  both 
gamefish  and  baitfish.  The  longevity  of 
this  kind  of  structure  is  also  a plus  that 
attracts  gamefish,  and  the  current  often 
delivers  food  there. 

Panfish 

Crappie  fishermen  know  that  brush 
piles  and  stick-ups  attract  slab-sides.  Crap- 
pies  and  panfish  can  often  be  fooled  by 
lowering  a bait  on  the  deep  edge  of  the 
stick-ups,  even  when  the  fish  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  brush.  The  fish  always  seem 
to  keep  an  eye  on  this  edge  for  unsuspect- 
ing baitfish.  They’ll  move  out  of  the  cover 
to  grab  your  offering,  and  they’ll  slide 
back  into  the  brush. 

Trout 

Trout  fishermen  should  also  think 
“edge”  to  catch  more  fish.  Work  a nymph 
or  a worm  parallel  to  the  edge  of  an  un- 
dercut bank.  The  downstream  edges  of 
boulders,  where  currents  merge,  are  other 
spots  that  likely  hold  fish. 

Study  the  curves  of  a stream  to  see  from 
which  direction  the  sun  hits  the  water.  An- 
gle your  casts  so  that  you  place  your  offer- 
ing on  the  edge  of  sunlit  water  and  shaded 
water.  You  might  discover  that  trout  lurk- 
ing in  the  darker  area  keep  an  eye  out  for 
food  in  the  brighter  stream  flow. 

Muskies 

Muskies  like  edges,  too.  Muskellunge 
can  be  found  close  to  the  shoreline  in  shal- 
low water  because  they  like  to  feed  along 
the  edges  created  by  weeds  that  border 
deeper  water.  Muskies  ambush  baitfish 
that  swim  near  these  edges.  For  this  rea- 
son, try  to  fool  a musky  by  working  large 
live  minnows  and  suckers  along  the  edges 
between  weedy  shallow  water  and  deep 
water. 

Catfish,  carp 

Catfish  feed  most  often  on  the  bottom, 
so  if  you  want  to  catch  catfish  consistently, 
you  have  to  fish  for  them  along  this  edge. 

You  can  find  carp  in  the  slow-moving 
murky  portion  of  a stream  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  a larger  waterway.  Took  for 
good  carp  action  at  the  mouths  of  tribu- 
taries to  Pennsylvania’s  rivers  like  the  Sus- 


More on 
Locating  Edges 

You’d  be  surprised  how  many  un- 
discovered productive  edges  you  can 
find  in  the  waterways  you  frequent. 
To  comb  them  you  need  hydrographic 
(bottom  contour)  maps  and  other 
maps  that  show  waterway  features. 
The  Fish  Commission  has  available 
a guidesheet  that  lists  where  you  can 
get  a variety  of  maps  for  many  Penn- 
sylvania waterways.  (The  Commis- 
sion doesn’t  offer  these  maps.  The 
guidesheet  is  a compilation  of  map 
sources  outside  the  Commission.) 
When  you  request  the  map  guide- 
sheet  send  a self-addressed,  stamped 
business-sized  envelope  to:  Publica- 
tions Section,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1673. — AM 


quehanna,  Allegheny,  Delaware,  Ohio  and 
Monongahela. 

These  confluences  create  combinations 
of  edges  that  attract  carp.  The  slower, 
murkier  tributary  flow  brings  food.  For 
this  reason,  the  carp  are  attracted  to  the 
edges  that  divide  the  faster  flow  from  the 
slower  water,  the  turbid  water  from  the 
clear  water,  and  the  warmer  water  from 
the  cooler  water. 

Because  locating  edges  is  so  vital  to  fish- 
ing success,  learn  to  use  your  depthsoun- 
der  and  other  electronics  skillfully.  Keep 
a notebook  and  mark  the  loran  TDs  of 
productive  edges,  if  you  use  this  kind 
of  electronic  wizardry.  Note  which  species 
you  caught  and  other  factors  like  water 
temperature,  time,  waterway  conditions, 
weather  and  best  baits  or  lures. 

This  kind  of  log  pays  off  best  after  a 
few  years  of  faithful  keeping.  You  might 
notice  patterns  of  where  and  when  you 
found  the  action.  Of  course,  you’ll  want 
to  return  again  and  again  to  productive 
edges  that  you  discover. 

Remember  that  an  edge  is  structure.  It’s 
also  the  dividing  line  between  one  feature 
and  another.  If  you  want  to  find  and  catch 
more  fish,  pinpoint  the  productive  edges. 


For  technical  assistance  with  this  article, 
the  author  thanks  C.  Blake  Weirich,  for- 
merly the  Commission  Area  8 fisheries 
manager  and  currently  a resource  educa- 
tion specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  Information. 
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Let's  Go  Herping! 


by  Scott  Shalaway 

Another  hot  summer  day.  Too  hot  to  fish.  Too  hot  to  play 
ball.  Perfect  swimming  weather,  if  only  we  had  a nearby  place 
to  swim. 

It  was  on  days  like  these  that  as  a boy  I’d  head  for  Smitty’s 
pond.  It  was  just  a big  mudhole,  a water  hole  for  Smitty’s  dairy 
cows.  Here  is  where  some  25  years  ago  I became  a naturalist. 

From  the  time  I was  seven  or  eight  years  old  until  I left  home 
for  college,  I visited  Smitty’s  pond  regularly.  Not  because  I 
enjoyed  trudging  through  knee-deep  mud,  and  not  because  I 
craved  the  aroma  of  the  cow  pies  that  ringed  the  edge  of  the 
pond.  No,  what  drew  me  to  the  pond  and  spurred  my  curiosity 
were  the  herps— the  frogs,  turtles  and  snakes  that  lived  in  and 
around  the  mudhole. 

I didn’t  need  any  fancy  equipment  or  special  skills— just  me, 
the  herps  and  maybe  a homemade  net.  I spent  hours  stalking 
the  perimeter  of  the  pond. 

Over  the  years  I caught  many  frogs,  turtles  and  snakes.  I’d 


put  the  frogs  and  turtles  in  a bucket  and  the  snakes  in  an  old 
sock,  carry  them  home,  identify  them  with  the  help  of  a few 
elementary  field  guides  and  then  release  them  after  a few  days’ 
study.  I learned  as  much  about  these  creatures  as  a kid  as  I did 
later  when  I took  a herpetology  course  in  college. 

Herpetology  is  the  study  of  amphibians  and  reptiles. 
Herpetologists  lump  the  two  groups  informally  and  call  them 
herptiles,  or  sometimes,  herps.  And  “herping”  is  the  informal 
study  and  pursuit  of  these  creatures. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  a more  enjoyable  way  to  spend  a hot 
summer  day  than  going  herping.  It’s  a great  way  to  introduce 
kids  to  nature,  too.  Before  starting,  however,  be  sure  you  are 
aware  of  Fish  Commission  regulations  concerning  herps. 

Unlike  many  outdoor  activities,  the  hotter  the  weather,  the 
better  the  herping.  Herptiles  are  ectothermic,  or  cold-blooded. 
That  means  that  their  body  temperature  parallels  the  air 
temperature.  As  the  mercury  rises,  so  does  a herptile’s  activity 
level.  Late  morning  and  late  afternoon  are  the  best  times 
to  herp,  though,  because  even  herps  slow  down  during 
midday  heat. 
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What’s  that?  Your  idea  of  fun  has  never  included  the  pursuit 
of  creepy  crawlies?  Well,  it’s  high  time  to  shed  those 
unreasonable,  culturally  induced  fears.  Thanks  to  our  culture, 
we  learn  as  children  that  serpents  represent  evil.  And  Hollywood 
exacerbates  this  fear.  Lagoons  are  forbidding  places  thanks  to 
the  creature  from  the  black  one.  And  even  my  skin  crawled 
during  the  snake  pit  scene  in  “Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark.” 

In  truth,  herps  are  fascinating  and  generally  harmless 
creatures.  They  tolerate  the  presence  of  humans  better  than 
many  animals,  and  many  are  fairly  easy  to  catch.  Many  herpers 
like  to  capture,  identify  and  study  a frog  or  snake  before 
releasing  it.  But  it’s  fun  just  to  find  and  watch  them,  too. 

Amphibians,  the  more  primitive  of  the  two  groups  of  herps, 
include  salamanders,  toads  and  frogs— a total  of  36  species  in 
Pennsylvania.  Unlike  the  more  advanced  reptiles,  which  lay  eggs 
or  give  birth  to  live  young,  amphibians  need  water  to  breed. 
Amphibians  must  lay  their  jelly-like  eggs  directly  in  water  or  at 
least  in  damp  places  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  dehydrating. 

That’s  why  a beginning  herper  soon  learns  to  look  for 
amphibians  in  or  near  water  or  under  logs,  bark,  rocks  and 
leaves. 

Hellbenders 

The  largest  Pennsylvania  amphibian,  the  hellbender,  may  be 
well-known  to  many  anglers.  Hellbenders  live  in  streams  and 
rivers  throughout  the  Allegheny  and  Susquehanna  drainages. 
These  large  aquatic  salamanders  can  grow  to  be  20  inches  long. 
Their  tiny,  beady,  lidless  eyes  and  open  gill  slits  are  distinctive. 

Hellbenders  spend  most  daylight  hours  hidden  under  flat 
rocks.  They  forage  at  night  for  crayfish.  Hellbenders  can  bite 
but  they  are  not  poisonous.  An  ecologically-minded  fisherman 
lucky  enough  to  hook  a hellbender  removes  the  hook  and  gently 
returns  the  catch  to  the  stream. 


Red  eft 

Another  salamander  that  sharp-eyed  hikers  sometimes  see  is 
the  terrestrial  red  eft  stage  of  the  red-spotted  newt.  Adult  newts 
live  in  ponds  and  quiet  pools.  In  the  spring  females  lay  up  to 
300  eggs,  which  they  attach  to  leaves  and  stems  of  aquatic 
vegetation.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  three  weeks,  and  the  larvae 
soon  develop  gills  and  limbs. 

By  summer’s  end  these  aquatic  larvae  transform  into  red  efts. 
The  efts  lose  their  gills  and  move  onto  the  land  to  live.  The 
eft  stage  lasts  three  to  seven  years.  Efts  are  most  often  seen 
wandering  the  forest  floor  after  warm  spring  and  summer  rains. 
At  the  end  of  the  sub-adult  stage,  the  efts  return  to  the  water, 
transform  into  sexually  mature  newts,  and  breed.  Newts  make 
poor  fish  bait  because  their  skin  contains  toxic,  foul-tasting 
chemicals. 


Frogs,  toads 

Frogs  and  toads  are  probably  the  most  familiar  of  all  the 
herps.  March  choirs  of  spring  peepers  signal  winter’s  loosening 
grip  on  spring.  The  musical  trill  of  American  toads  follows 
shortly  thereafter.  And  the  bullfrog’s  basso  profundo  refrain, 
“Jug-o-rummm!  Jug-o-rummm!”  assures  us  in  May  that 
summer’s  just  around  the  corner. 

Frogs  and  toads  are  easily  distinguished.  Frogs  have  slick, 
smooth  skin  (some  might  even  call  it  slimy),  while  toads  are 
known  for  rough  “warty”  skin. 

The  skin  secretions  of  toads  irritate  mucous  membranes,  so 
avoid  rubbing  your  eyes  after  handling  a toad.  These  secretions 
make  toads  distasteful  to  many  predators.  More  than  one  family 
dog  has  gotten  violently  ill  after  sampling  a backyard  toad.  But 
hog-nose  snakes  love  them.  Toads  are  a staple  of  their  diet. 

Frogs  and  toads  are  easiest  to  find  and  capture  at  night  near 
water  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Use  a flashlight  or  better  still 
a headlamp  to  spot  them.  Once  located,  it’s  up  to  you  to 
develop  the  hand  speed  necessary  to  catch  these  accomplished 
leapers.  Or  you  may  want  to  cheat  a bit  and  use  a fine-meshed 
net.  Spring  peepers  and  cricket  frogs  are  tiny  and  easily  slip 
through  an  ordinary  fish  net. 

Reptiles 

Reptiles,  the  scaly-skinned  herps  that  include  turtles,  lizards 
and  snakes,  enjoy  the  best  of  two  worlds.  Some  live  on  land, 
some  in  water.  And  some  of  the  37  species  of  reptiles  found  in 
Pennsylvania  inhabit  both  aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats.  Box 
turtles,  for  example,  may  be  found  virtually  anywhere  in  the 
state.  Painted  turtles,  my  childhood  quarry  at  Smitty’s  pond,  are 
strictly  aquatic. 

Catching  turtles  ranges  from  easy  to  nearly  impossible.  Even 
remedial  herpers  can  catch  box  turtles.  In  May  and  June  you 
can  just  stop  along  the  road  and  pick  one  up.  Spring  is  breeding 
time  for  box  turtles.  In  their  slow  but  determined  search  for 
mates,  many  cross  state  roads.  In  fact,  a major  cause  of  death 
of  adult  box  turtles  is  the  automobile. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  turtle-catching  spectrum  are  aquatic 
turtles.  A landing  net  is  almost  essential  for  catching  these 
surprisingly  agile  reptiles.  Often  seen  basking  in  the  sun  on 
exposed  rocks  and  logs,  these  turtles  seem  the  epitome  of 
lethargy  and  sloth.  But  they  are  incredibly  quick  when  alarmed 
and  can  slip  into  the  safety  of  the  water  at  a moment’s  notice. 

To  catch  aquatic  turtles,  you  have  to  go  where  the  turtles 
are — that  means  wading  in  shorts  and  sneakers  or  using  a boat. 
Increase  your  netting  chances  by  anticipating  the  direction  the 
turtles  will  swim  and  sweep  the  net  along  the  expected  path. 
Beware  of  snapping  turtles,  though.  A big  snapper  can  badly 
lacerate  your  fingers. 
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Snakes 

The  group  of  herps  with  the  worst  reputation  is,  of  course, 
the  snakes.  Unfortunately  for  most  of  the  21  species  that  inhabit 
Pennsylvania,  the  means  by  which  some  species  may  respond  to 
apparent  threats  gives  the  rest  a bad  name.  Copperheads  and 
timber  rattlers  are  venomous,  and  several  other  species  are 
downright  nasty.  Northern  water  snakes,  for  example,  are 
notorious  among  fishermen.  When  cornered,  they  flatten  their 
bodies,  strike  viciously  and  emit  a vile  smelling  musk. 

Many  people  mistakenly  call  these  snakes  water  moccasins  and 
kill  them  on  sight.  But  water  moccasins  don’t  occur  in 
Pennsylvania.  Just  avoid  getting  into  situations  where  a water 
snake  feels  compelled,  out  of  fear,  to  defend  itself. 

Even  common  garter  snakes  excrete  a noxious  musk  when 
handled.  The  offensive  characteristics  of  many  snakes  makes 
them  difficult  to  like,  but  then  that’s  the  whole  point.  Without 
these  protective  adaptations  these  snakes  would  be  easy  prey  for 
hawks,  owls,  foxes  and  other  predators. 

Snakes  that  lack  behavioral  or  physiological  adaptations  to 
defend  themselves  survive  because  they  are  small  and 
inconspicuous.  In  fact,  they  are  downright  difficult  to  find.  Red- 
bellied  snakes,  earth  snakes  and  ring-necked  snakes  spend  much 
of  their  time  under  rocks  and  logs.  Worm  snakes  are  adapted  to 
burrowing  in  loose  soil,  and  aptly  named  green  snakes  spend 
most  of  their  time  draped  amidst  the  greenery  of  low  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  Pennsylvania  herp  list  includes  three  venomous  snakes — 
eastern  massasauga  (a  small  rattlesnake),  timber  rattlesnake  and 
copperhead.  Only  copperheads  are  widespread  and  common. 

The  massasauga  is  endangered  and  timber  rattlers  are  declining 
because  of  a combination  of  factors — low  reproductive  rate, 
habitat  disturbance  and  overhunting.  The  hunting  of  timber 
rattlers  now  requires  a Fish  Commission  permit. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  venomous  snakes  is  to  avoid  rough 
mountainous  terrain  and  exposed  rocky  ledges.  When  in  snake 
country,  always  watch  where  you  step  and  use  a stick  or  a snake 
stick  (a  golf  putter  makes  a good  one)  to  turn  logs  and  rocks.  In 
other  words,  use  common  sense. 

Salamanders  and  snakes  are  best  found  by  active  searching. 
Rock  and  log  flipping  are  two  favorite  techniques.  Always  use  a 
snake  stick  when  flipping.  If  you  expect  a venomous  snake  every 
time  you  turn  a rock  or  log,  you’ll  never  be  surprised. 

Handle  all  snakes  firmly  but  gently.  They  are  fragile.  Catch 
larger  nonvenomous  snakes  by  pinning  down  the  upper  body 
with  your  shoe  or  the  snake  stick.  Be  firm  so  the  snake  is 
immobilized,  but  be  careful  not  to  crush  it.  Then  reach  down 
and  grab  its  head  with  your  thumb  and  middle  finger  on  either 
side.  Use  your  index  finger  to  hold  the  head  down.  Be  sure  to 
support  the  body  as  well.  Never  handle  venomous  snakes.  The 
use  of  a snake  stick,  hoop  net  or  bag,  and  the  assistance  of  an 
experienced  companion  are  necessary  for  their  capture,  but  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  venomous  species  alone,  unharmed.  Many 
nonvenomous  snakes  quiet  down  quickly  and  are  easy  to  handle. 
Some,  however,  never  take  to  being  held,  and  they  strike 
repeatedly,  though  harmlessly.  How  much  abuse  you  wish  to 
take  is  entirely  up  to  you. 

Conspicuously  absent  from  this  abbreviated  survey  of 
Pennsylvania  herps  are  lizards.  Only  four  species  are  recorded  in 
the  state — the  northern  fence  lizard  and  three  species  of  skinks. 
None  is  widespread  and  common. 


Handle  snakes  firmly  but  gently.  They  are  fragile.  You  ’ll  team 
firsthand  that  snakes  and  other  “creepy  crawlies”  are  more  than 
just  the  stuff  of  horror  movies. 


How-to  tips 

Here  are  a few  more  tips  for  curious  naturalists  ready  to  try 
something  new  and  different. 

The  keys  to  herping  are  habitat  and  season.  Search  spring 
breeding  pools  for  frogs  and  toads.  Salamanders,  turtles  and 
snakes  can  be  found  throughout  spring  and  summer  by  walking 
the  woods  and  Hipping  rocks  and  logs.  Keep  your  eyes  peeled 
any  time  you’re  afield.  Watch  for  movement.  Red  efts,  toads, 
box  turtles,  wood  turtles  and  rat  snakes  may  cross  your  path  at 
any  time. 

Above  all  else,  make  the  herps’  welfare  your  primary  concern. 
Return  all  logs,  rocks  and  bark  that  you  move  back  to  its 
original  position  before  you  leave  an  area.  Many  invertebrates 
live  here,  too,  and  they  are  important  food  for  herps  and  other 
wildlife.  A responsible  herper  does  not  tolerate  habitat 
destruction. 

And  if  you  take  some  specimens  home  to  identify  or  study, 
keep  them  only  a day  or  two.  While  Fish  Commission 
regulations  allow  possession  of  no  more  than  two  of  most 
species,  except  endangered  and  threatened  species,  it  is  best  to 
release  them  where  you  found  them.  Many  herps  do  not  eat  well 
in  captivity.  Confining  wild  animals  for  human  enjoyment  runs 
counter  to  responsible  conservation  ethics. 

Remember,  “creepy  crawlies”  are  more  than  just  the  stuff  of 
horror  movies.  These  vital  links  in  the  chain  of  life  can  provide 
hours  of  fun  and  learning  for  you  and  your  family.  So  the  next 
time  you  need  some  excitement  on  a hot  day,  try  herping.  You'll 
“flip”  for  it.  \TT\ 
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Every  fly  fisherman  has  his  own  selection  of  favorite 
flies — flies  that  he  fishes  with  confidence,  flies 
that  he  reaches  for  first,  when  his  anticipation  is 
peaking  and  last,  when  all  else  fails.  My  former 
favorites  included  such  standards  as  the  Gold- 
Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear,  Muddler  Minnow,  Art  Flick’s  Stenonema 
Nymph,  and  the  Muskrat  Nymph.  These  are  all  good  flies,  and 
they  have  accounted  for  many  fish.  Each  fly,  in  turn,  was  my 
favorite  for  a time  only  to  be  replaced  by  another. 


Then  in  August  of  1987  I made  a discovery  that  has  relegated 
all  these  flies  to  the  back  of  my  fly  box.  I had  been  fishing  my 
home  stream,  Spring  Creek  in  Centre  County,  since  I moved  to 
the  area  in  1985.  I was  taking  lots  of  good  fish,  browns  up  to  20 
inches,  with  the  Stenonema  and  Muskrat  nymphs.  I knew  that 
larger  fish  were  in  the  stream,  and  I concluded  that  1 needed  a 
larger,  juicier  morsel  to  tempt  these  big  fish.  I also  knew  that 
any  large,  tasty  critter  in  Spring  Creek  would  have  to  be  olive  in 
color  to  hide  among  the  dense  aquatic  vegetation. 

I reasoned  that  these  big  browns  would  be  opportunists, 
feeding  on  anything  large  enough  to  satisfy  their  huge  appetites. 

1 concluded  that  strict  imitation  was  not  necessary,  and  in  a 
stroke  of  pure  dumb  luck,  I decided  to  combine  into  one  fly  the 
three  most  fish-catching  features  of  other  successful  patterns. 
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Tie  the  pearl  eyes  together  with  at  least  three  overhand  knots. 
Use  size  A nylon  rodwinding  thread.  Tie  the  eyes  onto  the  hook 
by  winding  the  thread  in  figure  eights. 


Tie  in  the  marabou  tail  and  then  tie  in  the  chenille  body.  Make 
the  tail  as  long  as  the  hook  shank. 


Wind  the  thread  forward  half  the  distance  to  the  eye.  Tie  in  an 
inch-long  piece  of  rubber  hackle,  laying  it  on  the  hook  at  a 
45-degree  angle. 


Tail,  legs,  eyes 

First  came  the  tail.  I know  of  no  more  appealing,  fish 
tantalizing,  lively  looking  fly  tying  component  than  a marabou 
tail.  Trout,  salmon,  bass,  crappies  and  just  about  anything  else 
that  swims  go  berserk  over  a marabou  tail.  It’s  the  opiate  of  the 
fish  world,  borrowed  from  my  favorite  salmon  fly,  the  Wooly 
Bugger. 


The  next  component  added  was  rubber  legs.  Borrowed  from 
such  patterns  as  the  girdle  bug,  yuk  bug  and  Bitch  Creek, 
rubber  legs  have  an  action  of  their  own  and  also  create  a 
silhouette  suggestive  of  a large  insect. 

The  last  essential  component  is  bead  eyes.  No  jig  fisherman 
worth  his  plastic-action  tail  would  use  a jig  without  eyes.  Eyes 
are  an  essential  component  of  all  jigs,  crankbaits,  surface 
plugs  and  even  some  spoons  and  spinners.  Why  not  put  them 
on  a fly? 

Having  decided  on  this  triad  of  essential  components,  1 added 
a chenille  body  and  tied  a few.  The  result  turned  out  to  look 
somewhat  like  a dragonfly  nymph  and  even  more  like  a damsel- 
fly  nymph.  I didn’t  like  the  sound  of  Mike’s  Damsel,  and 
because  it  wasn’t  tied  as  an  imitation  of  anything,  I felt  perfectly 
justified  in  naming  it  “Mike’s  Dragon.” 

First  test 

The  Dragon’s  first  test  came  one  August  Sunday  morning.  I 
was  fishing  the  famous  Fisherman’s  Paradise  waters  of  Spring 
Creek  near  Bellefonte,  and  although  I had  tied  the  first 
“Dragon”  only  12  hours  before,  I was  in  no  hurry  to  test  it.  In 
fact,  I Fished  unsuccessfully  for  about  two  hours  before  I even 
remembered  it.  I tied  it  on  but  didn’t  expect  much  action  on 
such  a hot  August  morning,  particularly  on  the  heavily  fished 
Paradise  waters. 

The  next  two  hours  are  etched  permanently  in  my  memory, 
but  not  because  I caught  nine  nice  browns  and  rainbows.  The 
truly  unique  feature  of  the  experiment  was  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  I caught  trout.  Fisherman’s  Paradise  regulations  allow  no 
wading.  As  a result,  much  of  the  water  is  not  fishable  by  any 
single  style  of  presentation  because  you  cannot  wade  into 
position.  Upstream  dead-drift  nymphing,  for  example,  is  not 
practical  where  conflicting  currents  make  effective  line  mending 
and  thus  true  dead-drift  an  exercise  in  frustration.  Much  of  the 
midstream  water  is  made  unfishable  because  these  “tongues”  of 
current  grab  your  fly  line  and  swing  it  downstream,  speeding  the 
fly  past  the  fish  like  an  F-16  on  a strafing  run. 

I began  testing  the  “Dragon”  using  upstream  dead-drift 
methods  and  was  pleased  to  catch  a few  trout.  Ultimately, 

1 tried  to  fish  one  of  those  midstream  pockets,  foolishly 
thinking  I could  mend  line  to  get  a reasonable  dead  drift.  I 
wasn’t  surprised  when  the  line  mends  failed  and  the  current 
dragged  my  fly  downstream  at  the  speed  of  light.  I was 
surprised  to  see  a brown  trout  charge  up  out  of  the  pocket,  race 
after  the  fly  for  10  feet  and  inhale  it. 

Based  on  that  experience  I abandoned  the  upstream  dead-drift 
methods  and  began  to  experiment  with  other  presentations.  My 
enthusiasm  grew  with  new  fish  and  each  different  successful 
method  of  presentation.  In  the  end,  I caught  nine  on  four 
different  presentations. 

I’ve  used  the  Dragon  almost  exclusively  for  over  a year  now 
and  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  it  works  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year — on  limestone  or  freestone  waters,  in  daylight  or 
darkness,  in  riffles,  runs,  or  pools,  in  streams  or  lakes,  on  trout, 
steelhead  and  bass  (salmon  are  next),  and  most  surprisingly,  it 
works  with  any  presentation  you  choose.  In  fact,  if  the  Dragon 
has  any  fault  at  all,  it’s  that  it  makes  catching  fish  too  easy. 
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Mike's  Dragon 

Hook:  Mustad  9672  sizes  6,  8,  10 

Thread:  6/0 

Tail:  Olive,  brown  or  tan  marabou 
Body:  Chenille,  color  to  match  tail 
Legs:  White  rubber 

Eyes:  Imitation  pearls  or  bead  chain,  3mm 


Slant  the  rubber  hackle  legs  backward  in  a “V”  shape.  Secure 
the  legs  with  five  or  six  turns  of  thread. 


Form  two  more  sets  of  legs  and  wind  the  chenille  forward.  Tie  it 
down,  whip  finish,  and  cement  the  head  and  eyes. 


Presentation 

Mike’s  Dragon  works  well  when  fished  as  a nymph  on  a 
dead-drift  presentation.  I use  two  different  dead-drift  techniques. 
The  first  involves  wading  into  position  below  the  holding  lie  and 
casting  directly  upstream.  Cast  or  mend  line  to  get  the  fly  line  in 
the  same  line  of  current  as  the  fly.  This  ensures  proper  dead- 
drift.  Adjust  the  weight  by  using  twist-ons  12  inches  above 
the  fly. 


In  deeper  or  faster  runs,  a Dragon  tied  with  bead  chain  eyes  is 
often  sufficiently  weighted  to  eliminate  the  need  for  additional 
lead.  Strikes  are  detected  by  watching  the  line-leader  connection 
or  with  a strike  indicator.  With  this  presentation  the  angler  is 
positioned  downstream  from  the  fish  and  the  fly  is  presented  to 
the  fish  head-first.  The  method  works  equally  well  in  runs  and 
pocket  water. 

A second  dead-drift  method  makes  use  of  line  mending 
techniques  in  much  the  same  way  as  A.  H.  E.  Wood’s  greased 
line  method  for  salmon.  The  cast  is  made  up  and  across.  Precise 
line  mending  keeps  the  leader  straight  across-stream  and  the  line 
from  bellying  downstream  and  creating  drag.  Twist-ons  are  again 
used  to  get  the  fly  to  the  bottom. 

The  advantage  of  the  second  method  is  that  the  fish  sees  the 
whole  silhouette  of  the  fly  from  head  to  tail.  The  second 
method  works  well  in  runs  with  relatively  uniform  current  speed, 
but  the  complex  current  patterns  of  pocket  water  are  best  fished 
with  the  first  method. 

Standard  wet  fly  swing 

The  third  effective  presentation  style  is  the  standard  wet  fly 
swing.  Simply  quarter  the  cast  downstream  and  let  the  current 
swing  the  fly  down  and  across.  Occasional  or  even  continuous 
twitching  of  the  fly  sometimes  increases  effectiveness.  I recom- 
mend this  easy  but  effective  presentation  for  beginning  fly 
fishers. 

Unfortunately,  this  method  often  results  in  missed  strikes. 
Missing  strikes  is  a common  problem  with  any  downstream 
presentation  and  is  made  tougher  by  the  long  marabou  tail. 

Presentation  number  four  is  my  favorite  because  it’s  been  the 
most  productive,  takes  little  concentration,  and  covers  a lot  of 
water  in  a short  time.  The  cast  is  made  across-stream  and  I strip 
in  the  Dragon  like  a streamer.  I use  foot-long  strips  every  second 
or  so.  It’s  not  necessary  to  be  on  the  bottom  risking  hang-ups. 
Use  only  enough  lead  to  get  the  fly  to  mid-water.  Bead  chain 
eyes  provide  ideal  weighting  for  most  situations. 

This  presentation  is  effective  in  slow-moving  tailouts  where  the 
marabou  tail  quivers  and  pulsates  with  each  line  strip.  These  are 
the  areas  that  are  difficult  to  fish  with  anything  but  a size  20 
midge.  The  current  is  far  too  slow  for  most  nymphing  and  the 
surface  is  too  smooth  and  glassy  for  anything  larger  than  a 7X 
tippet  and  a size  20  fly. 

The  fish  that  inhabit  these  glides  have  Ph.D’s  when  it  comes 
to  dry  flies,  but  they  seem  to  throw  caution  to  the  wind  over  a 
Mike’s  Dragon.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  Dragon’s  success  in 
these  areas  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  these  trout  rarely  see  a 
fly  bigger  than  a size  18  or  a presentation  other  than  a dead- 
drift. 

I’d  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mike’s  Dragon  was  a product  of 
long  years  of  research  and  development,  meticulous 
study  of  the  fish  and  its  food  habits  followed  by  careful 
experimentation  with  tying  materials  and  techniques,  and  then 
long  years  of  trial  and  error,  field  testing  and  refinements.  It  was 
not.  I sat  down  at  my  vise  and  got  lucky.  Serendipity  smiled  on 
me.  I tried  to  create  a fly  that  would  catch  larger  fish,  and 
instead  I created  a fly  that  caught  more  fish  using  easier 
methods.  As  for  the  larger  fish,  I’m  still  trying,  but  this  dragon’s 
fire  hasn’t  been  hot  enough.  [pa] 
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illustration— Rose  Boegli 


PoPPers 

are  Perfect! 


by  George  Dolnack 


which  imitates  a variety  of  prey,  comes  in  to  its  own  this  time  of  year. 


The  main  purpose  of  a fishing  lure  is  to 
attract  fish  by  imitating  their  food.  Many 
artificials  are  designed  to  be  fished  on  top 
of  the  water  and  entice  fish  by  creating  a 
disturbance  that  mimics  prey  in  distress. 

One  topwater  lure,  the  popper  or  pop- 
ping bug,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  though 
not  as  versatile  as  other  lures,  has  a small 
but  dedicated  following.  It  comes  into  its 
own  this  time  of  year.  These  surface  lures, 
which  are  widely  used  in  the  South,  imi- 
tate insects,  grasshoppers,  frogs,  bees, 
mice,  birds,  small  fish  and  even  nothing 
particular  at  all. 

Though  traditional  poppers  are  com- 
posed of  cork,  they  are  also  made  from 
balsa  wood  and  plastic.  Feathers,  hair  and 
rubber  bands  provide  the  materials  for 
such  adornment  as  tails,  whiskers,  wings, 
legs  and  skirts.  They  come  in  a wide  vari- 
ety of  colors  and  sizes  that  range  from 
those  equipped  with  a number  12  hook  to 
take  small-mouthed  panfish  to  those  that 
sport  2/0  hooks  for  bass  and  larger 
gamefish. 

The  basic  popper  head  is  cupped  to 
produce  a “popping”  sound  when 
twitched.  However,  some  designs  include 
those  that  skip,  slide,  burp  and  dive. 

Properly  constructed  poppers  rest  natu- 
rally on  the  water’s  surface  and  imitate  a 
fish’s  food  source  correctly.  When  you 
stock  up  on  poppers,  stay  away  from  those 
that  are  inexpensive  and  poorly  made. 
Make  sure  that  the  hook  is  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lure  and  the  point  is  well 
out  from  underneath  the  body.  Hooks 
mounted  in  the  center  and  points  under 
the  body  provide  less  hook  clearance 
at  the  gap,  which  translates  to  fewer 
hooked  fish. 


When  to  use  poppers 

The  popper  is  designed  to  be  used  in 
calm,  shallow  water  and  in  cover.  It  is 
most  effective  in  the  early  morning,  the 
last  few  hours  before  dark,  and  after  dark. 

Ideal  spots  to  fish  poppers  are  among 
lily  pads,  around  stumps,  stick-ups,  weed 
beds,  fallen  trees,  docks,  under  overhang- 
ing trees,  and  any  other  place  that  has 
cover.  They  are  equally  effective  when 
properly  fished  from  shore,  by  w'ading  or 
from  a boat. 

Poppers  are  made  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face. When  jerked  toward  you,  the  cupped 
face  plows  under  the  water’s  surface  to 
create  a “popping”  sound.  The  degree  of 
“pop”  varies  between  poppers  and  the  an- 
gler using  them. 

A fly  rod  8 V2  to  9 feet  long  is  preferred 
by  most  popper  aficionados.  A rod  of  this 
type  with  the  proper  line  and  leader  per- 
mits accurate  casts  and  good  lure  control. 


Line,  leaders 

The  line  rather  than  what  is  at  the  end 
of  it  is  cast,  so  fly  rod  line  selection  is  im- 
portant. Bug-tapered,  weight-forward  or 
shooting-head  floating  line  all  have  weight 
built  into  the  front  section.  This  aids  in 
casting  poppers  and  overcoming  wind  re- 
sistance. 

A 7-weight  line  is  a good  choice  for 
small  poppers  used  to  take  panfish.  .An  8 
or  9 handles  larger  lures.  Leaders  should 
run  from  6 to  8 feet  long.  A heavy  butt  of 
15  pounds  or  more  tapering  to  6-  or  8- 
pound  test  lets  the  popper  lay  out  properly 
at  the  end  of  the  cast.  As  a starting  point, 
make  your  leader  the  length  of  your 
fly  rod. 

Except  in  very  clear,  calm  water,  bass 
and  panfish  are  not  usually  leader-shy.  A 
smaller  test  tippet  in  this  case  is  a good 
choice.  A good  rule  to  follow  is,  the  larger 
the  popper,  the  heavier  the  leader. 
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The  reason  is  that  larger  poppers,  such 
as  those  used  for  big  gamefish,  require  a 
heavy  tippet  like  10-pound  test  or  more  be- 
cause they  have  considerable  wind  resist- 
ance and  require  a stiff  leader  to  transmit 
energy  from  the  fly  line  to  the  popper  to 
propel  it.  In  addition,  the  heavier  leader 
aids  in  pulling  the  popper  free  of  lily  pads 
and  weeds.  It  also  allows  you  to  pull  or 
steer  a fish  away  from  heavy  cover. 

Poppers  may  also  be  fished  with  a spin- 
ning rod  using  8-  or  10-pound-test  line.  A 
float  placed  about  four  feet  or  so  above 
the  lure  is  required  when  using  spinning 
gear  to  cast  the  popper.  Though  this 
method  is  the  least  desirable  way  to  fish 
poppers,  it  is  a good  way  to  teach  young- 
sters who  are  not  familiar  with  a fly  rod  to 
use  them. 

Some  popping  bugs  are  made  exclu- 
sively for  spinning.  They  are  much  larger 
than  those  used  for  panfish  and  are 
equipped  with  single  or  treble  hooks. 

The  main  advantage  of  using  poppers  is 
that  they  can  be  fished  in  the  middle  of 
plants  and  in  spots  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  use  underwater  lures  effectively. 
In  addition,  more  casts  can  also  be 
made  because  no  time  is  wasted  in  baiting 
your  hook. 

Fishing  poppers  requires  short,  accurate 
casts  and  sometimes  a few  inches  can 
make  the  difference  in  getting  a strike  and 
not  getting  one.  To  be  effective,  poppers 
must  be  worked  slowly.  If  it  is  windy,  place 
yourself  in  a position  to  cast  with  the 
wind.  Cast  the  popper  as  close  to  the  de- 
sired spot  as  possible  and  leave  it  on  the 
surface  until  the  ripples  disappear.  Then 
twitch  your  rod  tip  lightly  or  give  the  line  a 
slight  downward  jerk  with  your  hand  to 
make  the  popper  quiver.  Allow  the  popper 
to  sit  for  15  seconds  or  so  and  then  repeat 
this  a few  times. 

Bluegills 

If  fishing  for  panfish  such  as  bluegills 
and  crappies,  try  a light  “pop”  by  jerking 
the  rod  sharply  toward  you  or  jerk  the  line 
sharply.  Panfish  are  slow  swimmers  com- 
pared to  bass,  so  a quick  motion  frightens 
them.  They  are  wary  and  usually  study  a 
surface  lure  for  a while  before  striking. 

Sometimes  a bluegill  flees  at  the  sound 
of  a popper,  but  sometimes  the  fish  does 
the  unexpected  and  hits  it  as  soon  as  it 
lands  on  the  water.  Heavier  or  noisier 
“pops”  are  best  left  reserved  for  larger 
fish  and  also  when  fishing  heavy  cover.  Al- 
low the  popper  to  rest  a few  seconds  be- 
fore popping  or  twitching  it  again. 


Swim  it  slowly  toward  you  for  a foot  or 
so  and  let  it  rest  again  before  giving  it  an- 
other pop  or  two.  Mix  it  up  and  vary  not 
only  the  retrieve,  but  also  the  pops  and 
twitches.  Remember  that  the  popping  and 
twitching  provides  the  disturbance  to  at- 
tract a fish’s  attention,  and  the  pause  gives 
it  time  enough  to  locate  the  lure  and 
take  it. 

Popper  fishing  is  a game  of  concentra- 
tion. Successful  popper  fishermen  pay  at- 
tention to  the  lure  at  all  times.  Be  prepared 
for  a strike  anytime  the  popper  is  at  rest. 
Sometimes  a fish  will  nail  it  the  moment  it 
hits  the  water  or  on  the  first  twitch.  Or  it 
may  simply  eye  the  lure  as  it  decides 
whether  or  not  to  take  it.  At  other  times, 
larger  fish  strike  the  lure  to  disable  it  and 
then  return  to  take  it.  When  a fish  does 
strike,  set  the  hook  quickly  and  sharply. 

Fishing  peppers  requires 
short,  accurate  casts  and  a 
few  inches  can  make  the 
difference  between  coaxing  a 
strike  and  coming  up  empty. 

If  you  don’t  produce  a strike  after  a few 
minutes,  pull  in  the  popper  and  cast  to 
another  spot.  Cover  every  hole  in  the 
weeds  and  lilies.  Sometimes  it  pays  to  cast 
the  popper  onto  a lily  pad  and  then  work 
it  off  into  the  water. 

On  choppy  or  flowing  water,  poppers 
are  less  visible  to  fish.  In  this  situation, 
those  with  rubber  legs  seem  to  produce 
best  when  fished  passively — that  is,  with- 
out imparting  any  motion  with  your  rod. 
The  chop  or  flow  makes  the  rubber  legs 
dance  beneath  the  water’s  surface  and 
tempt  a fish  into  striking. 

During  periods  of  high  water,  when  a 
lake  or  river  is  up  among  brush,  a popper 
well-placed  at  the  edge  of  branches  attracts 
fish  from  cover. 

Use  poppers  that  contrast  with  the  nat- 
ural surroundings — bright  colors  when 
fishing  roily  water,  light  for  clear  water 
and  dark  at  night.  A fish  may  take  a cer- 
tain color  and  size  one  day  and  another 
combination  on  other  days,  so  there  is 
no  “right”  color.  Therefore,  it  pays  to 
have  a variety  of  colors  and  sizes  in  your 
tackle  box. 

Popper  angler  Bill  Reesey  of  Eagle,  PA, 
says  his  favorite  colors  are  red  and  white, 
frog  colors,  one  with  a red  face  and  black 


body  and  a bumble  bee  pattern.  When  he 
purchases  poppers,  he  buys  two  of  each 
type  with  rubber  legs  and  snips  the  legs  off 
one  of  them.  Sometimes,  he  says,  the 
color  is  correct  but  the  legs  or  lack  of 
them  makes  the  difference. 

Reesey  uses  an  8 1 /2-foot  fly  rod  with  a 
weight-forward  double-taper  floating  fly 
line  and  knot-free  tapered  leader.  Besides 


10  Tips 
to  Improve 


Your  Popper  Fishing 


1.  Use  poppers  with  sizes  8,  10  and 
12  hooks  for  panfish,  larger  sizes  for 
bass  and  other  gamefish.  Keep  the 
hooks  sharp. 

2.  Use  reliable  knots,  such  as  a nail 
knot  to  tie  your  leader  to  the  line  and 
an  improved  clinch  knot  to  tie  the 
popper  to  the  leader. 

3.  If  you  want  to  change  poppers 
quicker  and  easier,  try  using  a No 
Knot  fast  snap  or  Kwik  Klip  and 
carry  a variety  of  sizes  when  fishing. 

4.  When  fishing  cloudy  or  discol- 
ored water,  use  poppers  with  long  legs 
and  those  with  shorter  or  no  legs  in 
clear  water. 

5.  Keep  a log  book  with  informa- 
tion such  as  date  and  time  fished, 
weather,  body  of  water,  color  of  wa- 
ter, water  level,  type  and  color  of  pop- 
per used  and  fish  caught.  This  way, 
you  can  get  to  know  which  lures  and 
colors  produce  best. 

6.  Farm  ponds  are  great  places  to 
start  popper  fishing.  There  is  usually 
an  abundance  of  panfish  in  them  and 
short  casts  can  be  made.  It  also  lets 
you  develop  the  proper  reaction  to  set 
the  hook. 

7.  If  fish  are  striking  short  and  you 
are  not  hooking  all  that  you  should, 
go  to  a smaller  popper  or  trim  the 
legs  shorter. 

8.  When  fishing  from  a boat,  cast 
to  the  shoreline  first  and  work  your 
way  out  to  the  edge  of  weed  beds  in 
deeper  water. 

9.  If  you  are  consistently  hooking 
small  fish,  switch  to  a larger  popper. 
10.  Don’t  get  frustrated  if  you  are 
having  trouble  making  long  casts.  Ac- 
curacy is  more  important  than  dis- 
tance and  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
successful  popper  fishing.— GD 
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Popper  fishing  requires  concentration. 
Successful  popper  fishermen  pay  attention  to 
the  lure  at  all  times.  Be  prepared  for  a strike 
when  the  popper  is  at  rest.  A fish  might  nail 
it  the  moment  it  hits  the  water,  or  it  may 
simply  eye  the  lure  while  it  decides  whether 

or  not  to  strike. 


being  a regular  at  impoundments  such  as 
Marsh  Creek  and  Struble  Lake,  Reesey 
also  has  a few  local  farm  ponds  staked 
out.  On  the  larger  waters,  he  fishes  from  a 
canoe,  which  gives  him  greater  flexibility 
in  covering  his  favorite  spots.  He  says  that 
he  is  most  successful  during  the  last  few 
hours  before  nightfall. 

After  casting  a popper,  he  lets  it  sit  a 
minute  or  so  and  then  gives  it  a twitch  by 
pulling  on  the  line  with  his  hand.  Then  he 
follows  with  two  or  three  more  twitches,  a 
pause  and  then  another  twitch.  He  works 
the  popper  in  slowly  by  hand  and  varies 
the  retrieve  as  well  as  the  action  of  the 
popper. 


Reesey,  like  all  popper  anglers,  has  de- 
veloped his  own  method  or  rhythm. 
Though  he  fishes  poppers  by  the  conven- 
tional method,  he  once  resorted  to  pinch- 
ing a splitshot  close  to  the  eye  of  a bumble 
bee  popper,  which  took  it  slightly  below 
the  surface.  He  found  that  it  was  a deadly 
way  to  fish  this  lure  on  that  particular 
day.  He  has  used  it  successfully  at  other 
times,  too. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  hav- 
ing little  success,  he  tied  on  the  red  face, 
black  body  popper  with  a white  tail.  This 
lure  had  previously  been  nearly  tom  apart 
by  panfish  and  had  the  legs  pulled  off.  He 
said  that  the  bluegills  came  after  it  like  a 
runaway  freight  train. 


Reesey  said  that  he  has  taken  bigger 
bluegills  on  poppers  than  with  any  other 
type  of  lure  or  bait.  He  also  takes  rock 
bass,  largemouth  bass  and  a crappie  from 
time  to  time. 

He  believes  that  the  reason  poppers  are 
so  effective  is  that  fish  don’t  see  many  of 
them  because  they  are  not  used  as  fre- 
quently as  other  lures,  and  that  fish  dine 
often  on  the  water’s  surface. 

To  some  fishermen,  there  may  be  more 
productive  ways  to  catch  fish,  but  taking  a 
scrappy  bluegiil  or  tail-dancing  largemouth 
on  a popper  is  a thrill  all  anglers  should 
experience. 
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“Some  people  disregarded  the  rights  of  the  camp , 
building  campfires , driving  their  vehicles  on  the  property, 
and  littering.  It  wasn't  your  real  sportsmen,  but  we  closed 
the  pond  to  public  access.  We  may  decide  next  year  to  open 
it  up  again.  We  want  to  see  if  the  situation  improves  any,  if 
people  become  aware  of  it.  ” 

— Trustee,  Camp  Anderson,  Blair  County 


Joe  Workosky 


“I  have  one  access,  with  a nice  road  in, 
and  I don  7 have  much  trouble.  But  even 
though  I don  7 want  them  to,  people  occa- 
sionally camp  there.  I’ve  been  very  rudely 
told,  ‘Well,  we’re  all  set  up  here  and  we’re 
going  to  camp  here  anyway.  ’ I said,  7 
don  7 mind  if  you  park  or  put  your  canoes 
in,  ’ but  they  didn  7 understand.  I could 
have  turned  around  and  called  the  police, 
and  maybe  I should  have  so  they’d  re- 
member it.  ” — Thomas  Eggler,  Tioga 
County 

“I’ve  never  posted  my  land.  It’s  been 
open  for  16  years.  We  used  to  have  quite  a 
littering  problem,  and  I even  put  trash 
cans  out,  but  they  wouldn’t  use  them.  I 
got  involved  with  Trout  Unlimited,  and 
they  did  some  improvements.  I think  they 
must  have  done  some  educating,  too,  be- 
cause, now  if  someone  drops  a piece  of 
paper,  someone  else  picks  it  up.  It’s  real 
good  now.— Bob  Ellenberger,  Jefferson 
County 

You  know  what  they’re  saying.  You’ve 
gotten  ready  for  opening  day,  driven  to 
your  favorite  spot,  and  found  those  hate- 
ful words  tacked  onto  the  tree  you  used  to 
lean  against:  POSTED  . . . NO  TRES- 
PASSING. You’ve  gone  up  to  the  house, 
thinking,  “Well,  they’ll  sure  let  me  fish 
here.  I’ve  been  doing  it  for  years.” 

The  Mrs.  tells  you,  “We’re  sorry,  but  if 
we  let  you,  we  won’t  be  able  to  turn  every- 
body else  away.  We  already  said  no  to 
three  other  fishermen  before  you.”  You 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  elbow  to  elbow 
on  state  water,  grumbling  about  the  good 
old  days.  You  silently  vow  that  if  you  ever 
got  rich  enough  to  buy  land  with  a stream, 
you’d  never  post  it. 

That’s  what  you  think.  You’d  be  sur- 
prised at  what  some  landowners  think. 
Their  ideas  are  important.  Understanding 
landowners’  views  can  help  us  work  to- 
gether to  solve  common  problems. 

Delano  Graff,  director  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s Bureau  of  Fisheries,  says  posting 
is  booming.  The  Commission  doesn’t 
keep  records  of  posting  trends,  but  Graff 
points  to  the  1989  list  of  stocking 
changes — places  that  won’t  be  stocked  this 
year— to  illustrate  what’s  happening  on 
some  of  the  45,000  miles  of  stream  and 
flowing  water  in  the  state. 

He  reads  the  list  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Commission’s  decision  not  to  stock: 

• Sections  Four  and  Five,  Muddy  Creek, 
York  County — access  properties  now 
posted; 

® Jack’s  Run,  Allegheny  County — 


landowner  elects  to  post  property; 

• 2.8  miles  of  Allegheny  Creek,  Berks 
County — The  number  of  landowners 
posting  property  and  taking  other  action 
to  discourage  fishing  has  reached  the  point 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  unre- 


stricted access  is  available; 

• Camp  Anderson,  Blair  County,  Boy 
Scout  Reservation— posted  because  of 
property  destruction,  late-night  partying, 
and  littering;  vandalism  escalated  to  the 
point  that  public  access  was  prohibited  to 
the  pond; 

• Elk  Fork,  Cameron  County — heirs  to 
landowner  elect  to  post; 

• 4-mile  section,  Luddington  Run,  Potter 
County — substantial  increase  in  posted 
property 

Graff  says,  “Most  of  the  reasons  we 
stop  stocking  streams,  besides  acid  precipi- 
tation, are  because  of  posting.  The  list  is 
the  same  size  as  it  was  last  year,  but  it  is 
much  larger  than  years  before.” 

Why?  Thomas  Eggler,  former  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  owner  of  The 
Gaines  Company,  the  fishing  tackle  manu- 
facturer, says  one  of  the  driving  forces  be- 
hind posting  in  the  northern  tier  begins 
before  the  ink  signatures  dry  on  land  pur- 
chase contracts. 

“Here  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the 
state,  most  of  the  local  landowners  have 
traditionally  not  posted  their  ground.  It’s 
not  their  nature  to  do  it.  But  in  the  north- 
ern tier,  the  general  trend  is  that  there’s  not 
enough  income  to  have  local  people  buy 
real  estate.  So,”  Eggler  says,  “people  buy 
from  out  of  the  county,  or  out  of  the  area, 
and  a high  percentage,  maybe  75  to  80 
percent  of  the  time,  as  soon  as  they  buy 
the  land,  they  post  it  without  any  bad  ex- 
periences.” 

Kerry  Messerle,  Commission  Northeast 
Law  Enforcement  regional  manager, 
echoes  Eggler ’s  analysis.  “A  lot  of  the 
Pocono  properties  were  big  pieces  owned 
by  one  person.  Now  they’re  being  sold 
off  in  lots  to  many  landowners,  many 
of  whom  are  from  out  of  the  area.  They 
never  had  any  intention  of  keeping 
their  streams  open.” 

10-cup  theory 

It’s  a philosophical  approach  to  land- 
owning that  has  more  to  do  with  upbring- 
ing than  it  does  fishing.  It’s  the  politics  of 
country  cousins  versus  city  slickers,  and  it 
works  both  ways. 

Call  it  the  10-cup  theory.  Graff  explains 
it  this  way.  “A  landowner  sees  one  styro- 
foam cup  littered  on  his  stream  bank,  and 
he  might  ignore  it.  Two  cups  he  might 
even  bypass.  But  when  there  are  10  styro- 
foam cups  floating  on  the  stream  and 
along  the  banks,  he  feels  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  eliminate  public  access.” 

There  must  be  a lot  of  styrofoam  cups 
out  there,  because  there  are  probably  more 
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“posted”  signs  in  Pennsylvania  than  ever 
before. 

Charlie  Dotterer,  a farmer  in  Clinton 
County,  opened  his  portion  of  Little  Ce- 
dar Run  in  1984,  after  posting  it  for  eight 
’ years.  He  says  he  had  selfish  reasons  for 
keeping  it  closed,  and  he  opened  it  to  pub- 
lic access  so  that  federal  funds  could  be 
used  to  revamp  his  portion  of  a heavily 
silted  stream.  He’s  honest  enough  to  admit 
that  he’s  uncomfortable  about  anglers  on 
his  land. 

“Landowners  work  hard  for  what  they 
buy,  and  I think  that  sometimes  land- 
owners  think  that  a lot  of  the  people  who 
live  in  apartments  don’t  respect  the  time, 
money  and  effort  that  goes  into  owning 
that  property,”  Dotterer  say.  “The  land- 
owner  pays  taxes  and  sacrifices  to  main- 
tain the  property,  and  when  people  who 
live  in  a city  don’t  appreciate  what  land- 
owners  do,  they  get  frustrated.” 

Dotterer  is  talking  about  the  external 
force  that  drives  the  gates  across  an 
access — the  rude  ignorance  of  visitors  to 
that  private  property. 

One  rural  central  Pennsylvania  land- 
owner  puts  it  more  succinctly:  “Access  is 
a privilege,  not  a right.”  She  asked  not  to 
have  even  her  county  identified,  but 
agreed  to  speak  anonymously  about  why 
she  and  her  family  decided  to  keep  their 
land  closed. 

Her  land  was  never  open  to  anglers,  but 
she  says,  “We’re  almost  embarrassed 
about  having  those  signs  up.  We  wait  until 
no  one’s  around  to  put  them  up.  But  we 
have  to,  because,  as  the  farmer  down  the 
road  told  me,  ‘People  think  what’s  mine  is 
mine,  and  what’s  yours  is  mine,  too.” 

She  hates  picking  up  leftover  beer  bot- 
tles and  cans,  and  she  worries  about  her 
children.  “I  don’t  want  to  sound  elitist, 
but  I don’t  want  my  children  out  playing 
when  I don’t  know  the  people  on  my 
property.” 

If  her  initial  experiences  had  been  more 
positive,  if  anglers  had  asked  her  if  they 
could  fish,  her  attitude  might  be  different. 
But  ever  since  her  house  was  “egged,”  it’s 
safe  to  say  that  for  as  long  as  she  lives 
there,  her  property  will  be  closed. 

Liability 

Messerle  says  that  financial  liability  is 
one  other  reason  why  landowners  post. 
Landowners  worry  that  somebody  will  get 
hurt  on  their  property  and  sue.  Land- 
owner  liability  is  not  as  big  a problem  in 
[ Pennsylvania  as  in  some  other  states.  The 
? Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  has  en- 
' acted  the  “Recreational  Use  of  Land  and 


Most  of  the  reasons  the  Commission 
stops  stocking  streams,  besides  acid 
precipitation,  are  because  of  posting. 


Water  Act,”  which  limits  liability  for  land- 
owners  who  make  their  lands  and  waters 
available  for  free  public  recreational  use. 

This  1966  law  provides  that,  subject  to 
limited  exceptions,  “an  owner  of  land 
owes  no  duty  of  care  to  keep  the  premises 
safe  for  entry  or  use  by  others  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  or  to  give  any  warning  of 
a dangerous  condition,  use,  structure  or 
activity  on  such  premises  to  persons  enter- 
ing for  such  purposes.”  The  law  does  not 
protect  landowners  who  charge  a fee  to 
use  their  lands  or  whose  failure  to  guard 
or  warn  against  a dangerous  condition  is 
found  to  be  “wilful  or  malicious.” 

Either  there  are  internal  forces  to  the 
problem  of  posting:  The  landowner 
doesn’t  believe  in  neighborly  generosity. 
Or  there  are  external  aggravations:  The 


property  owner  has  put  up  too  long  with 
littering  and  other  problems.  Or  it’s  just 
plain  and  simple  pocketbook  decision- 
making: He  fears  financial  ruin. 

Is  this  a downward  spiral  that  we  can’t 
stop? 

Solutions 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be.  There  are  solu- 
tions. 

Eggler  would  like  to  see  the  state  gov- 
ernment promote  and  encourage  public 
access.  The  best  way  to  grease  those 
wheels  is  through  the  checkbook.  “If  a 
landowner  opens  his  property,  say  a piece 
over  10  acres,  maybe  the  state  could  offer 
a financial  incentive  to  keep  it  open,” 
he  says. 

Furthermore,  here  are  some  preventive 
measures  you,  the  angler,  can  do. 

Doug  Emlet,  president  of  the  Codorus 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  was  part  of  a 
chapter  effort  to  convince  16  landowners 
on  the  West  Branch  of  Codorus  Creek  to 
open  their  lands.  “We  sent  pamphlets  out 
to  all  the  people,  telling  them  about  the 
work  we  were  going  to  undertake  to  keep 
the  stream  fishable  for  our  children,” 
Emlet  says.  It  only  convinced  six  land- 
owners,  but  he’s  hopeful  that  once  their 
stream  improvement  projects  get  under 
way,  “that  may  change  some  of  their 
minds.” 

It’s  not  just  club  and  chapter  public  re- 
lations that  do  the  trick,  either.  Jefferson 
County’s  Bob  Ellenberger  is  happy  to  have 
anglers  on  his  quarter-mile  stretch  of 
stream  now  that  they  respect  the  property. 
It’s  almost  with  awe  when  he  says,  “If 
someone  drops  a piece  of  paper,  someone 
else  picks  it  up.”  He  admires  that,  and 
appreciates  it. 

The  trustee  of  Camp  Anderson  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified  says  that  al- 
though many  people  were  concerned 
about  the  vandalism  at  the  Blair  County 
Boy  Scout  reservation,  the  board  of  trust- 
ees had  no  choice  but  to  close  off  the 
property.  “The  innocent  have  to  suffer 
with  the  guilty.  That's  the  sad  part,” 
he  says. 

Translated  into  action,  that  means  that 
if  you  think  someone  is  jeopardizing  your 
access  privilege,  mention  it  to  him.  Tell 
him  what  it  means  in  simple  terms.  He 
may  be  the  one  reason  you'll  never  be  al- 
lowed to  fish  there  again. 

Now  go  back  and  re-read  the  caution- 
ary tales  of  the  three  landowners  and  be 
honest.  Which  landowner  would  you  be? 
Or  maybe  even  more  important,  is  one  of 
the  landowners  talking  about  you  ? [pa] 
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“You’d  better  move  the  minnow  bucket 
before  we  lose  it.”  It  seemed  like  at  least 
five  minutes  had  passed  since  the  rusting 
coal  barge  had  moved  sullenly  down  the 
river.  Only  now  were  the  first  few  timid 
waves  from  its  wake  making  their  way  to 
shore.  One — hardly  there.  Two,  three- 
still  modest  at  best.  The  fourth  broke  onto 
the  shore  with  no  more  force  than  the 
third.  But  then  the  wave  withdrew  as  if  the 
river  were  taking  a deep  breath.  With  a 
great  roar,  the  fifth  wave  crashed  upon  the 
pebbled  shore,  soaking  the  boy’s  feet.  He 
had  been  lulled  into  thinking  he  was  safe 
because  of  the  first  few  feeble  waves. 

The  water’s  convulsions  helped  drown 
out  the  father’s  laughter.  The  waves  ham- 
mered full  strength  at  the  shore  a dozen 
times  before  their  intensity  began  to  wane. 
Only  then  could  the  announcer’s  voice  be 
heard  again  on  the  portable  radio  that  was 
tuned  to  the  baseball  game.  The  youth 
was  ready  to  place  the  metal  bucket  back 
into  the  river  after  the  last  of  the  ripples 
had  subsided. 

“Not  just  yet,”  his  father  warned.  Sit- 
ting down  on  a small  boulder  that  rested 
somewhat  lopsided  among  the  sand  peb- 
bles and  coal  slag,  the  boy  waited  in  ques- 
tioning silence.  Several  minutes  passed 
before  he  could  see  the  water  again  turn 
and  fold  onto  the  still  soaked  shore.  Al- 
though not  as  high  as  the  original  break- 
ers, they  were  still  big  enough  to  have 
capsized  the  bucket  and  to  have  swept  it 
into  deeper  water. 

“Where  did  those  waves  come  from, 
Dad?”  the  boy  asked  as  he  pulled  the  vent 
section  of  the  bucket  from  the  outer  pail, 
and  placed  it  carefully  into  the  still  water. 

“That  was  the  echo.  The  waves  from 
the  other  side  of  the  barge  broke  on  the 
far  shore.  Then  they  bounced  off  there 
and  headed  back  this  way.  It’s  just  like 
hearing  your  voice  bounce  off  the  walls  in 
an  empty  room,”  his  father  explained. 

Now  that  the  excitement  was  over,  it 
was  time  to  get  back  to  some  serious  fish- 
ing. Lying  back  on  the  old  blanket  with 
one  arm  propping  up  his  head  just  enough 
to  keep  a semi-vigilant  eye  on  his  rod  tip, 
the  boy  turned  his  attention  to  the  baseball 


game.  Twilight  was  just  settling  in,  the 
sunlight  slowly  climbing  the  hill  across  the 
river.  Leaning  over  to  one  of  the  boxes 
they  had  carried  their  supplies  in,  the  fa- 
ther pulled  out  the  double-mantled  lan- 
tern, which  they  would  soon  need.  The 
fuel  in  the  lantern  had  been  checked  be- 
fore they  left  home.  All  that  was  required 
now  was  to  pump  it  up  and  light  it. 

The  boy  pulled  himself  up  to  a sitting 
position,  checked  his  pole  one  last  time  for 
any  sign  of  activity,  then  started  up  the 
hillside  behind  them  with  an  empty  card- 
board box.  Many  years  before,  the  Cado- 
gan  coal  mine  had  used  this  bank  as  a 
dumping  spot  for  its  low  grade  coal.  It 
contained  too  many  impurities  to  be  sold, 
but  it  would  still  burn.  Here  and  there  he 
carefully  selected  what  looked  like  the  pur- 
est, blackest  lumps  of  coal  he  could  find. 
When  the  box  was  filled,  it  was  quickly 
unloaded  beside  the  stone  fire  ring,  and 
then  he  went  back  up  the  hillside  for  an- 
other load. 

While  he  was  precariously  standing 
among  an  unstable  section  of  the  black 
and  orange  rocks,  the  boy  looked  at  his 
fishing  pole.  He  was  sure  the  tip  moved! 
The  ensuing  trip  down  the  hill  consisted  of 
a boy,  a box,  and  a large  number  of  coal 
chunks  all  trying  to  see  who  was  going  to 
make  it  to  the  bottom  first.  When  the  last 
of  the  rocks  had  rattled  their  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  boy  stood  on  the  shore 
with  pole  in  hand,  waiting  for  the  line  to 
grow  taut.  After  several  disappointing 
minutes  had  passed,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  admit  it  had  been  a false  alarm, 
and  put  the  pole  back  onto  its  forked 
stick. 

Pulling  his  own  jacket  on,  the  father 
tossed  the  boy’s  jacket  to  him.  The  tem- 
perature dropped  rapidly  beside  the  water. 
With  kindling  and  newspaper,  the  fire  was 
quickly  brought  to  life.  It  was  always  fasci- 
nating to  watch  the  coal  bum.  The  flames 
never  got  too  high,  but  soon  the  rocks 
would  start  to  turn  their  familiar  orange 
color.  The  odor  had  a familiarity  to  it 
since  many  of  their  neighbors  had  coal 
furnaces,  but  it  smelled  much  stronger 
when  you  were  lying  right  next  to  it.  With 


the  fire  burning  and  the  lantern  lit,  the 
two  were  all  settled  in  for  a good  night’s 
fishing. 


The  sounds  along  the  river  were  one  of 
life’s  true  pleasures.  Not  just  the  noise  of 
the  hundreds  of  vocal  frogs  that  seemed  to 
surround  them.  That  was  not  the  sound 
the  boy  listened  to.  Really,  after  having  lis- 
tened to  them  over  the  hours,  the  only 
time  you  noticed  the  insistent  croaking 
was  when  one  of  them  fell  silent  for  a mo- 
ment. Although  you  could  still  hear  the 
ninety-ninth,  things  didn’t  seem  right  until 
the  hundredth  had  joined  back  in.  It  was 
the  other  noises  that  made  the  night 
sounds  so  special. 

The  baseball  announcer  continued  to 
paint  the  game  for  the  mind’s  eye.  His 
voice  carried  onto  the  water,  and  came 
back  sounding  as  if  he  were  miles  away, 
and  at  the  same  time  sounding  as  if  he 
were  right  beside  you.  When  his  voice  and 
the  roar  of  the  crowd  rose  with  excite- 
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illustration— Ted  Walke 


ment,  the  frogs  and  the  insects  raised  then- 
own  volume  in  a kind  of  “double-dog- 
dare-you”  attempt  to  see  who  could  be 
louder.  When  the  game  was  over  and  the 
radio  put  away,  it  was  missed. 

The  fire  gave  off  an  occasional  pop, 
perhaps  a pebble  that  had  gotten  too  hot 
and  had  burst  apart.  It  wasn’t  the  same 
noise  as  a wood  fire  would  make.  True, 
occasionally  one  of  the  lumps  of  coal 
would  suddenly  develop  a short,  blue 
flame  shooting  from  its  side  where  the  fire 
had  freed  some  unseen  pocket  of  gas. 
That  sounded  similar  for  an  instant,  but 
the  sound  from  the  coal  fire  was  more 
constant,  more  steady.  It  was  a fitting 
noise  to  accompany  the  gentle  rhythmic 
lapping  of  the  river  on  the  shore. 

There  was  a constant  hissing,  but  it 
came  from  the  lantern.  It  gave  the  light 
needed  to  watch  the  poles,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  was  a pretty  big  nuisance  to 
the  fishermen.  It  had  to  be  carried  ever  so 
gently  down  the  steep  bank.  The  slightest 


jolt  was  enough  to  destroy  the  burnt  silken 
mantles.  If  that  happened,  good  fishing 
time  was  wasted  putting  a new  pair  on. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  light  it  gave  off  at- 
tracted the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  insects  that  made  the  riverside 
their  home.  The  lantern’s  light  was  an 
open  invitation  to  the  tiny  critters  to  come 
visit  and,  worst  of  all,  dine. 


It  was  hard  to  feel  sorry  for  the  occa- 
sional bug  that  would  find  its  way  inside 
the  lantern  and  burn  with  a familiar  pop 
and  sputter.  It  was  especially  hard  when  a 
dozen  of  his  cousins  were  busy  exploring 
the  back  of  your  neck,  and  the  inside  of 
your  nostrils.  Heaven  forbid  that  you 
would  be  unable  to  hold  back  a gaping 
yawn.  The  fire  was  a big  help  in  keeping 
down  the  insects.  The  unseen  flames 
would  consume  their  share,  but  the  acrid 
smoke  would  also  discourage  the  pests.  It 
would  be  very  uncomfortable  by  the  river 
without  the  fire  in  more  ways  than  one. 

From  down  the  river  came  the  deep  voice 
of  a steam  whistle  from  some  unknown 
foundry.  It  was  always  a dull,  unenthusias- 
tic  sound,  as  if  it  were  as  sleepy  as  the  boy. 
Its  long,  monotonous  tone  seemed  to  float 
slowly  up  the  dark  waters,  never  tarrying, 
but  never  increasing  its  tired  pace  up  the 
river.  It  was  quite  different  from  the  shrill 
sound  the  train  whistle  made.  From  up  the 
river  it  would  come,  warning  the  world  of 
its  approach.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if 
the  foundry  whistle  had  gone  down  the 
river,  found  religion,  and  was  returning  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  its  new  nature. 

Lying  there  on  the  river  bank  you  felt 
the  trembling  of  the  ground  as  the  train 
bore  nearer.  The  tracks  ran  only  25  yards 
above  you,  so  you  felt  the  full  power  of 
the  locomotive  as  it  passed.  All  the  other 
sounds  of  the  night  were  lost  in  those  of 
the  engines  and  the  hundreds  of  wheels  as 
they  thumped  and  clicked  down  the 
tracks.  When  at  last  the  ground  became 
still  and  the  engine’s  roar  disappeared  into 
the  night,  you  noticed  again,  for  an  in- 
stant, the  hundreds  of  frogs  filling  the  air 
with  their  songs. 

As  the  heat  from  the  last  glowing  coals 
faded,  the  father  said,  “Ready  to  head 
out?”  Gathering  up  the  equipment  was  no 
small  task  without  the  aid  of  the  sunlight. 
Finally  ready  to  go,  the  difficult  climb  up 
the  hillside  began,  the  one  with  the  lantern 
leading  the  way.  Reaching  the  railroad 
tracks,  they  heard  the  loud  splash  of  some 
large  fish  breaking  the  water’s  surface, 
taunting  them  goodbye.  The  father  shook 
his  head  with  a grin,  and  they  continued 
toward  the  car,  w'hich  was  still  a distance 
down  the  tracks.  A lantern  appeared  com- 
ing toward  them.  Another  fisherman, 
ready  to  take  over  the  late  night  shift, 
asked  them  as  he  passed,  “Any  good 
down  there?”  Without  a second  to  think 
about  the  reply,  the  two  replied  in  unison, 
“Great.”  fT7] 
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Allegheny  Reservoir: 

A Pennsylvania  Phoenix 

by  Roger  Dalo 


And  they  mourned  its  clear  and  apparently  lifeless  body.  The 
glory  years  of  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  were  history. 

All  that  survived  were  the  memories  of  trophy  fish  past.  State 
record  northern  pike,  walleye,  monster  muskies,  smallmouth 
bass,  and  brown  trout  had  prowled  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  only 
recently.  And  then  . . . 

Came  the  crash  of  1982,  as  algae  blooms  faltered,  failing  to 
fuel  the  once  prosperous  food  chain.  As  the  aquatic  dominoes 
tumbled,  zooplankton  fared  poorly  without  algae;  tiny  forage 
fish  sorely  missed  the  zooplankton  and  other  scarce  food.  The 
young  gamefish  became  stunted  on  a diet  of  hard-to-find  forage. 
The  older  gamefish  decimated  the  larger  forage,  concentrating 
on  the  yellow  perch,  spottail  and  emerald  shiners.  In  a sense, 
they  ate  themselves  out  of  house  and  home. 

By  1983,  the  collapse  reached  its  ebb.  A scattering  of  nice 
gamefish  appeared,  but  the  word  on  the  street  was 
“Allegheny  . . . R.I.P.” 

Awakening 

But  like  the  ancient  Phoenix,  Allegheny  stirred  from  its 
aquatic  ashes  in  1985,  rose  from  its  angling  grave  in  ’86,  and 
spread  its  wings  in  1987  and  ’88.  It  will  conclude  its  “flight” 
back  to  Pennsylvania  angling  prominence  in  1989. 

The  Allegheny  story  is  not  unique.  Other  flood  control  lakes 
experience  similar  explosions  of  fish  populations  soon  after 
impoundment.  Why?  As  old  farm  fields  are  flooded  by  a new 
lake,  fertile  soils  release  plentiful  amounts  of  nutrients  into  the 
water.  For  a few  years,  the  food  chain  is  fueled  like  an  aquatic 
rocket.  Trophy  fish  fill  the  water.  But  these  are  flow-through 
lakes,  and  soon  the  initial  nutrient  burst  passes  through  the 
system  and  is  carried  downstream. 

Left  behind  is  an  artificially  large  population  of  fish  faced 
with  a food  crisis.  Growth  is  stunted,  numbers  decline  and 
angling  interest  fades. 

Slowly,  as  in  the  Allegheny,  fish  populations  adjust  to  the  new 
and  realistic  level  of  nutrients  provided  naturally  by  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  Their  growth  rates  and  numbers  begin  to 
climb  and  a recovery  takes  place. 

The  key  to  success  at  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  is  constant  movement  from 
one  structure  area  to  another. 
A boat  is  nearly  indispensable. 
Fishfinders  are  a plus. 


Tactical  considerations 

Understanding  this  recovery  is  essential  to  dealing  with  the 
simple  challenges  offered  by  the  Allegheny.  Much  about  the  lake 
remains  unchanged,  but  subtle  differences  do  exist. 

During  the  heyday,  fish  were  so  plentiful  that  angling  success 
could  be  had  nearly  anywhere.  But  now,  with  slightly  reduced 
populations,  structure  becomes  increasingly  important  to  finding 
adequate  fishing  opportunities.  Because  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  bottom  contains  structure,  and  the  shoreline  areas  tend  to 
produce  the  most  fish,  this  12,000-acre  lake  is,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  angler,  quite  small. 

Added  to  the  natural  structure  have  been  hundreds  of  tire 
reefs.  A cooperative  venture  among  the  Kinzua  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Association,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Fish  Commission,  it  has 
enhanced  habitat  and  concentrated  gamefish  at  the  30-foot 
depth  range.  To  date,  over  4,500  tires  have  been  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  elevation  1,300  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

The  key  to  success,  then,  is  constant  movement  from  one 
structure  area  to  another.  A boat  is  nearly  indispensable.  As  a 
rule  of  thumb,  fish  locators  and  depth  sounders  are  a plus,  but 
because  of  the  Allegheny’s  shoreline  characteristics,  what  appears 
on  the  surface  usually  continues  well  down  into  the  water. 
Boulders  on  the  shore  indicate  what  is  below. 

Another  subtle  feature  that  draws  fish  is  a distinct  shoreline 
color  shift  such  as  dark  shale  to  light  sand.  Walleye  and  other 
gamefish  often  associate  with  this  change  line  regardless  of 
whether  structure  is  close  by. 

Purchase  a topographic  or  hydrographic  map,  and  make  a 
paper  survey  of  lake  bottom  features.  The  hottest  areas  are  ones 
displaying  old  streambeds  adjacent  to  intersections  of  steep  and/ 
or  gently  sloping  shorelines. 

Other  perennial  promises  are  the  small  points  found  at  bay 
mouths.  These  areas  are  especially  attractive  to  walleye. 

Dog-day  smarts 

Late  summer  is  usually  viewed  by  the  local  angling  fraternity 
as  the  “dog  days.”  With  a little  hot-weather  angling  knowledge, 
you  can  easily  turn  your  August  and  September  dog,  ferocious. 
Keep  these  tips  in  mind: 

With  appropriate  amounts  of  Neanderthal  effort,  fish  can  be 
taken  during  midday.  But  spare  yourself  a dose  of  “Allegheny 
Agony.”  Get  off  the  water  by  9 a.m.  and  stay  off  until  at  least 
6 p.m.  If  you  doubt  this,  please  buy  lots  of  sunblock  and  take 
along  a book  for  amusement. 

Murphy’s  Allegheny  Law  states:  “The  degree  of  an  angler’s 
unsuccessfulness  is  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  his  or 
her  sunburn.”  Or  “Those  who  complain  most  do  so  in  a state 
of  ill-tempered  heat  exhaustion.” 
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Bent  Run , Allegheny  Reservoir  tributary 


There  is  one  exception.  Try  this  on  hot,  bright,  sunny  days. 
Fish  the  western  shore  of  the  Allegheny  River  Arm  about 
4 p.m.,  just  as  the  sun  begins  to  drop  behind  the  plateau.  At 
this  time,  due  to  adjacent  slope  steepness,  shade  quickly  blankets 
the  shoreline. 

Walleye  and  smallmouths,  reacting  to  this  rapid  drop  in  light, 
often  go  on  a sunset-style  feeding  binge  lasting  up  to  an  hour. 
The  steepest  slopes,  with  the  most  promising  water  areas  at  their 
base,  are  easily  identified  on  a topographic  map  by  the  relative 
closeness  of  their  contour  lines. 

At  the  Allegheny,  the  highest  water  oxygen  content  is  found 
above  the  late-summer  thermocline.  The  warm-to-cold  water 
transition  layer  usually  sets  up  at  a depth  of  about  30  feet. 

Fish  from  the  top  of  this  zone  on  upward  to  a depth  of  about 
12  feet. 


Bob  Hoskin,  fishery  biologist  for  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  agrees.  “It  was  a bright,  sunny  day  and  we  were 
choosing  sites  for  fish  sample  nets.  I noticed  a pretty  respectable 
line  of  walleye  tucked  nose-first  under  a fallen  tree  in  about  15 
feet  of  very  clear  water.  They  were  probably  awaiting  more 
comfortable  light  conditions  before  going  on  the  prowl.” 

It  would  seem  then  that  Allegheny  Reservoir  walleye  endure 
the  higher  light  levels  of  the  shallower  water  to  use  the  increased 
oxygen  levels.  For  reasons  not  fully  understood,  Allegheny’s 
deeper  water  layers  usually  contain  uncomfortably  low  oxygen 
levels  for  walleye.  Any  objects  that  provide  shade,  including 
boulders,  fallen  trees,  old  stumps  or  abandoned  bridge  abut- 
ments, attract  hot-weather  fish  and  hold  them  in  the  vicinity  for 
long  periods. 

So  remember  to  fish  low  light  and  fish  shallow.  If  you  insist 
on  daylight  angling,  I’ll  suffer  no  guilt  from  your  sunburn. 
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Keys  to  the  mint 

Like  locating  structure,  angling  methods  for  various  gamefish 
are  not  unduly  complicated.  Many  baits,  lures  and  techniques 
are  effective  during  late  summer,  but  some  have  proven  more 
effective  than  others  over  the  last  10  years. 

• Smallmouth  bass.  Stick  with  the  boulder  fields,  downed  trees 
and  vertical  shale  structures.  Where  the  three  are  found  in  the 
same  vicinity,  make  a written  reference  on  a lake  map.  If  these 
characteristics  fall  within  a bottom-color  transition  zone, 

go  for  it! 

Hint:  There  are  at  least  three  of  these  areas  on  the  lake. 
Fishing  with  a depthsounder  is  vital  to  success,  and  using  a 
depthsounder  with  a bottom-contour  map  is  even  better. 
Hydrographic  maps  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  are  available 
from  the  International  Map  Company,  547  Shaler  Boulevard, 
Ridgefield,  NJ  07657. 

Four-  to  six-pound  test  line  is  essential  because  of  line 
visibility.  Fish  above  the  20-foot  level.  Crawler  splitshot 
combinations,  chartreuse  or  smoke-colored  ’/i6-  to  ’/s-ounce 
twister  types,  small,  hard  crayfish  on  a size  4 or  6 hook,  or 
three-inch  minnows  are  a good  point  of  departure.  Always  cast 
to  shore  and  work  offerings  toward  deeper  water. 

• Walleye.  Focus  on  points.  The  sharper  the  point,  the  better.  If 
any  of  the  other  structure  previously  discussed  is  nearby,  make 
another  written  note! 

Light  line  like  that  used  for  smallmouths  is  appropriate,  but 
10-  to  14-pound  also  works.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  state  record 
fish  of  17  pounds,  9 ounces  came  from  this  “pond.” 

Chartreuse-colored  minnow-  or  crawler-tipped  jigs  in  the 
Vi6-  to  ’A-ounce  size  or  smoke-colored  grubs  are  ideal.  Three- 
inch  minnows  worked  slowly  along  the  bottom  also  take  plenty 
of  fish. 

Concentrate  on  the  depths  where  oxygen  levels  are 
comfortable  for  fish,  at  30  feet  or  less.  And  work  near  the 
structure  that  provides  midday  shade.  During  August  and 
September,  good  concentrations  of  walleye  seldom  stray  far  from 
their  hot- weather  lies. 

• Muskies.  Allegheny’s  Esox  masquinongy  roam  the  entire  lake 
and  can  be  taken  at  any  hour.  However,  some  areas  and  tactics 
yield  consistent  results. 

If  I were  forced  to  choose  one  location,  lure  and  tactic  for  the 
entire  lake,  you  would  find  me  trolling  a Swim  Whiz  at  the 
12-  to  15-foot  depth  range  along  the  shores  of  Sugar  Bay.  That’s 
not  to  say  other  spots  aren’t  productive.  Try  Hodge,  Complanter 
and  Chappel  bays  or  along  the  western  shore  from  Billies  Run  to 
Roper  Hollow. 

And  remember:  In  1984,  a sample  net  captured  a trophy 
weighing  only  ounces  under  55  pounds.  If  a musky  from 
the  same  year  class  swims  the  lake  today,  it  easily  exceeds 
60  pounds,  a new  state  record. 

• Northern  Pike.  Like  muskies,  they  are  widespread.  Heavy 
concentrations  exist  at  both  Willow  and  Chappel  bays  and  along 
the  upper  three  miles  of  the  Kinzua  Creek  Arm  of  the  lake. 
Rapalas  or  large  spinners  are  the  most  popular  in  the  hardware 
department,  while  four-  to  six-inch  suckers  fished  under  a large 
float  are  the  best  live  bait. 

? The  Allegheny  Reservoir  also  holds  the  state  record  for  Esox 
lucius  at  nearly  46  inches  and  34  pounds.  So  do  not  hesitate  to 
r press  your  favorite  musky  gear  into  service. 


The  future 

Newcomers  to  the  lake  include  steelhead  (200,000+  stocked 
last  year),  Atlantic  salmon,  lake  trout  and  a recent  investment 
of  tiger  muskellunge,  all  as  the  result  of  Fish  Commission  and 
federal  cooperation.  Watch  for  news  from  these  efforts  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Biologists  John  Andersen,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
project  leader,  and  Bob  Hoskin  await  conclusive  results  of  recent 
smelt  egg  plants.  They  are  also  monitoring  a promising  trend  in 
the  crappie  population,  walleye  growth  rates  and  reproduction, 
water  quality  and  other  fishery  programs. 

If  you  meet  John  out  on  the  lake  and  ask  him  what  is  in 
store  for  the  Allegheny,  he’ll  probably  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
tell  you  he  wished  he  had  additional  scientific  data.  He’ll 
caution  you  about  the  natural  ups  and  downs  of  the  walleye, 
yellow  perch  and  the  uncertain  trend  for  brown  trout. 

“I’m  a scientist,”  he’ll  snap  with  a grin.  “There  are  so  many 
variables  in  this  business  that  only  the  ‘One  upstairs’  knows  for 
sure  the  future  of  the  fishery.” 

Yes,  he  is  a scientist;  has  been  for  30  years.  He’s  seen 
Allegheny’s  best  and  worst.  He  constantly  studies  fish 
population  trends  to  determine  whether  walleye  or  other  fry 
should  be  stocked  and  if  so,  how  many.  And  he  watched 
in  the  early  1980s  as  the  fishery  disintegrated.  He  never  got 
discouraged. 

He  is  hesitant  to  predict  a bright  future  for  Allegheny,  but  a 
smile  betrays  his  heart.  So  as  the  Allegheny  Phoenix  continues 
to  rise,  there  may  be  a biologist  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye. 

If  you  are  planning  a trip  to  Allegheny,  a wide  variety  of 
literature  including  free  maps,  bait  and  tackle  shop  listings, 
facility  listings,  and  additional  family  opportunities  is  avail- 
able from: 

• Travel  Northern  Alleghenies,  315  Second  Avenue,  P.O.  Box 
804,  Warren,  PA  16365.  Toll-free:  1-800-624-7802. 

• Alleghenies  Council  for  Tourism  and  Travel,  2 Greeves  Street, 
Kane,  PA  16735. 

Please  detail  your  plans  so  that  accurate,  up-to-date 

information  can  be  sent  your  way  on  short  notice.  , 

H 
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Keep ’em  Sharp 

by  Mark  A.  Nale 


I peered  into  the  darkness  created  by  the 
Route  422  bridge  over  Laurel  Run.  This 
could  be  the  spot.  I clipped  off  a foot  of 
line  and  carefully  retied  the  clinch  knot 
holding  a gold-bladed  spinner.  My  lure 
plopped  into  the  water  along  the  left  abut- 
ment, and  after  a second  of  “sink  time”  I 
began  my  retrieve  . . . wham  ...  a hit! 
There  was  no  give  when  I set  the  hook  and 
I saw  the  wide  flash  of  a giant  brown  trout 
below  the  surface.  Seconds  later  my  lure 
sailed  over  my  head.  I quickly  sent  an- 
other cast  into  the  shadow  of  the  bridge — 
a hit,  and  a second  miss!  Disgusted,  I 
wiped  the  beads  of  perspiration  from  my 
forehead  and  sat  on  a rock  to  contemplate 
my  next  move. 

When  my  breathing  returned  to  nor- 
mal, 1 switched  lures  from  the  brown  and 
gold  Roostertail  to  a black  and  silver  com- 
bination. I also  got  out  a small  whetstone 
from  my  vest  and  touched  up  each  point 
on  the  treble  hook.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
the  trout  hit  again  on  my  third  cast  with 
the  black  spinner. 

This  time  I drove  home  the  freshly 
sharpened  hook.  My  ultralight  rod  bowed 
and  1 could  feel  the  throb  of  a heavy  trout. 
This  was  certainly  no  whale,  but  its  hard 
runs  up  under  the  bridge  made  for  one 
of  the  best  tussles  that  a trout  has  ever 
given  me. 

Although  I didn’t  know  it  then,  that 
large  female  brown  and  the  other  trout 
that  1 caught  that  evening  taught  me  a les- 
son that  has  doubled  my  catch  ever  since. 
That  evening  I started  sharpening  my 
hooks  every  15  minutes  or  so. 

My  approach  to  angling  is  often  scien- 
tific. Opinions  are  fine,  but  I'd  much 
rather  have  experimental  evidence  to  sup- 
port my  claims.  To  this  end,  I keep  careful 
records  of  all  my  trout  fishing.  Du.ing  the 
summer  of  1976,  I’d  been  testing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  several  lures  and  lure-swivel 
combinations.  In  a small  notebook  I re- 
corded the  hours  that  I spent  astream  and 
the  number  of  hits  versus  the  number  of 
trout  to  net.  At  the  time  I met  up  with  the 
big  brown  under  the  bridge,  I had  re- 
corded 202  hits  and  50  catches — 25  per- 
cent. Forty-one  hits  and  many  hook 
sharpenings  later,  I had  landed  21  trout — 
51  percent.  By  fishing  the  same  streams 
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with  the  same  lures  in  the  same  manner,  1 
had  more  than  doubled  my  previous  suc- 
cess. The  only  difference  was  sharper 
hooks. 

Anglers  often  get  involved  in  discus- 
sions about  their  favorite  dry  fly  or  bass 
plug,  leader  construction,  lines,  rods,  reels 
or  baits,  but  little  or  only  passing  concern 
is  given  to  the  piece  of  equipment  that  ac- 
tually grabs  and  holds  the  fish — the  hook. 

1 thought  that  I had  always  been  aware 
of  my  hooks  and  I touched  them  up  from 


time  to  time  with  a file  or  whetstone.  But 
using  my  summer’s  statistics  as  a ruler,  1 
obviously  wasn’t  measuring  up.  My  data 
convinced  me  of  the  importance  of  a 
sharp  hook.  Ever  since  then  I evaluate  my 
hooks  frequently  and  always  check  them 
after  each  miss  or  snag,  sharpening  as  nec- 
essary. Besides  sharpness,  I also  inspect 
each  hook  for  shape.  Even  a slight  bend 
can  negatively  affect  hooking  success.  You 
can  realign  a bent  hook  with  needle-nose 
pliers. 


Mark  A Nale 


Activity  hardest  on  hooks 

The  hooks  of  dry  flies  and  surface  plugs 
probably  need  the  least  attention,  because 
the  way  in  which  these  artificials  are  fished 
keeps  them  away  from  dulling  rocks.  Bait 
and  wet  fly  fishing  fall  in  the  middle,  but 
the  fishing  activity  hardest  on  hooks  is 
spinfishing  with  artificial  lures.  The  nature 
of  the  sport  demands  that  the  hook  points 
are  regularly  dragged  across  rocks  and 
logs.  Check  your  spinner  and  spoon 
hooks  often. 

Others  have  different  standards  or  ways 
to  evaluate  sharpness,  but  I do  it  by  gently 
sliding  the  hook  over  my  thumb.  If  the 
point  begins  to  pierce  my  skin,  it’s  sharp 
enough.  The  secret  here  is  to  get  the  hook 
as  sharp  as  possible,  without  it  becoming 
so  sharp  that  it  easily  breaks. 

Pyramidal  points 

Sharpening  hooks  is  a quick,  easy  proc- 
ess. I sharpen  for  what  is  known  as  a tri- 
angular, or  more  accurately,  a pyramidal 
point.  Here  is  how  it’s  done. 

With  treble  hooks,  hold  a small  whet- 
stone in  your  left  hand  and  grasp  one  of 
the  three  hook  bends  between  the  index 
finger  and  thumb  of  your  right  hand. 
Then  slide  one  of  the  other  hooks,  point 
first,  along  the  whetstone.  Rub  each  side 
over  the  stone  and  then  repeat  the  process 
for  the  top,  the  third  side  of  the  pyramid. 
Rotate  the  treble  hook  until  each  of  the 
three  points  has  been  sharpened. 

Single  hooks  are  just  a little  more  diffi- 
cult, particularly  the  smaller  sizes.  Hold 
the  shank  of  the  hook  between  the  thumb 
and  index  finger  of  your  left  hand  and 
sharpen  as  directed  above.  Only  this  time 
move  the  file  or  stone  instead  of  the  hook. 
On  single  hooks  of  size  10  or  smaller,  or 
with  dry  flies,  you  may  wish  to  hold  the 
hook  with  pliers. 

Freeing  snags 

Keeping  your  hooks  sharp  involves 
more  than  just  a whetstone.  Patience  and 
finesse  help,  too.  Don’t  try  to  use  brute 
force  to  free  a snagged  lure.  This  is  murder 
on  hooks  and  weakens  line.  A more  intelli- 
gent approach  is  to  jiggle  the  rod  lightly  a 
few  times.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  take  the 
tension  off  the  line  for  a few  seconds  and 
then  jiggle  again.  Or  let  the  line  go  slack 
and  then  move  upstream  or  downstream 
where  you  have  a different  angle  on 
the  snag. 

All  the  jiggling  in  the  world  won’t  free  a 
lure  if  the  hook  is  sunk  in  a submerged 
log.  That’s  when  I simply  wade  in  and  free 


The  author  (above)  sharpens  a spinner’s 
hooks.  Sharpening  hooks  definitely  raises 
his  score. 


Sharpening  hooks  is  a quick,  easy 
process.  Honing  a pyramidal  point 
works  well. 


A small  whetstone  works  well  as t ream. 
Besides  sharpening,  remember  to  inspect 
hooks,  too.  Straighten  bent  hooks  with 
needle-nosed  pliers. 


the  lure.  If  the  water  is  too  deep  or  the 
closeness  of  other  anglers  makes  wading 
an  impolite  choice,  1 simply  break  it  off. 

I’ve  noticed  that  many  trout  anglers, 
particularly  youngsters,  use  hooks  that  are 
too  large.  My  brothers  and  1 have  settled 
on  size  10  treble  hooks  as  the  most  effec- 
tive size  for  our  trout  lures.  Larger  hooks 
seem  to  get  hung  up  more  often  and  trout 
are  more  apt  to  swallow  smaller  sizes, 
making  hook  removal  difficult. 

When  bait  fishing  for  trout,  I prefer 
sizes  10  and  12,  with  size  8 the  largest  I 
ever  use.  A size  14  makes  a great  salmon 
egg  hook.  Smaller  hooks  are  also  easier  to 
conceal  within  bait. 

Small  hooks 

Although  fly  fishermen  have  been  using 
smaller  hooks  for  years,  many  anglers 
think  that  catching  trout  on  smaller  hooks 
is  more  difficult.  Using  any  of  the  sizes 
mentioned  previously  presents  no  prob- 
lems. The  reduced  “bite”  of  a hook  (the 
distance  between  the  point  and  shank)  on 
sizes  16  and  smaller  lessens  hooking  suc- 
cess. If  a trout  is  hooked,  an  angler  must 
play  it  carefully  because  the  tiny  hooks 
bend  or  break  easily.  Even  with  the  odds 
against  him,  the  famous  fly  fisherman  Lee 
Wulff  had  landed  steelhead  and  Atlantic 
salmon  of  9,  10,  11  and  12  pounds  on  a 
miniature  size  28  hook. 

Smaller  hooks,  sizes  10  to  14,  may  actu- 
ally increase  hooking  success  because  they 
are  made  from  a smaller  diameter  wire 
and  penetrate  with  less  effort.  Another 
way  to  lessen  resistance  and  improve  pene- 
tration is  by  bending  down  or  filing  off 
the  barb.  I w'as  hesitant  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice for  many  years,  but  1 now  know  bet- 
ter. The  data  that  I collected  while  fishing 
on  the  catch-and-release  sections  of 
Spruce  Creek,  Penns  Creek  and  the  Yellow 
Breeches,  where  regulations  require  barb- 
less hooks,  show's  that  the  lack  of  barbs 
doesn’t  allow  more  trout  to  escape. 

As  my  angling  skills  continue  to  in- 
crease, I catch  more  trout  now  than  I did 
in  1976,  but  my  hooking  percentage  re- 
mains about  the  same.  The  single  biggest 
improvement  occurred  after  my  meeting 
with  the  Laurel  Run  brown  13  years  ago. 
During  the  past  two  seasons  my  hooking 
percentage  has  varied  on  specific  outings 
from  a disappointing  16  percent  (I  must 
have  been  half  asleep)  to  a high  of  88  per- 
cent (the  trout  were  suicidal),  but  it  aver- 
ages near  50  percent. 

If  I’ve  successfully  driven  home  my 
point,  you,  too,  will  keep  ’em  sharp.  [pI] 
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Steve  Ulsh 


Sense 

Sinkers  have  been  a part  of  fishing  for  a long  time. 
Archaeologists  have  found  stone  sinkers  in  old  Indian 
villages  in  both  North  and  South  America.  Some  date 
back  as  far  as  the  Inca  tribe  in  Peru  and  Chile  when 
the  Spanish  explorers  came. 

Today  there  are  still  some  places  where  stone 
sinkers  are  used,  but  most  of  the  sinkers  are  now 
made  of  lead.  Some  anglers  use  bolts,  nuts  and  other 
heavy  materials,  but  you  can  now  buy  or  make  a 
series  of  sinkers  that  will  do  a particular  job, 
depending  on  the  type  of  fishing  you  are  doing  and 
the  type  of  fish  you  want  to  catch. 


Bluegills 

If  you  fish  for  bluegills  and  use  worms,  a splitshot  in 
combination  with  a bobber  works  well.  Pinch  the 
sinker  on  your  line  between  the  bobber  and  the  hook. 
The  splitshot  keeps  the  worm  down.  The  bobber 
keeps  it  off  the  bottom. 

Trout 

If  you  are  fishing  for  trout  and  you  want  to  drift  or 


bounce  a lure  along  in  the  current,  splitshot  works 
well.  You  can  also  use  wrap-around  lead  strips  on 


Carps  eatfish 

If  you  are  bottom-fishing  for  carp  or  catfish,  you 
should  use  either  a dipsey  sinker  or  an  oval-shaped 
slip  sinker.  These  are  designed  to  rest  just  on  the 
bottom  and  not  dig  in  like  a pyramid-shaped  sinker.  A 
slip  sinker  allows  the  fish  to  pick  up  the  bait  and  not 
feel  any  resistance.  If  you  don’t  have  these  in  your 
tackle  box,  a series  of  splitshot  could  be  used  to  keep 


Salmons  walleye 

If  you  go  fishing  for  salmon  and  walleye  in  Lake 
Erie,  you  should  troll  using  a ball  sinker  in 
combination  with  a fishing  rod  in  what’s  called  a 
downrigger.  This  keeps  the  bait  or  lure  down  where 
fish  are  feeding;  then  the  sinker  releases  or  lets  go 
when  the  fish  strikes.  For  lighter  types  of  trolling  a 
clinch  sinker  can  be  used.  This  keeps  the  lure  just 


your  line.  These  can  sometimes  get  caught  in  weeds 
and  on  the  bottom,  so  you’d  want  to  use  it  when  the 
bait  should  be  just  under  the  surface. 

Most  freshwater  sinkers  are  unpainted.  They  are 
dull-gray.  There  is  no  need  to  paint  them.  Their 
dullness  blends  in  well  below  the  surface.  Fish  aren’t 
frightened  away. 

If  there  is  one  common  mistake  that  anglers  make 
in  using  sinkers,  it  is  either  using  too  many  sinkers  or 
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one  that  is  too  heavy.  There  isn’t  any  need  for  using 
three  or  four  ounces  of  lead  when  a half-ounce  will 
do.  Too  much  lead  makes  too  much  noise  when  your 
sinker  hits  the  water.  A heavy  weight  will  either  bury 
itself  in  the  bottom  or  increase  your  chances  of 
getting  snagged.  In  cases  where  you  want  your  bait 
to  look  as  natural  as  possible,  too  heavy  a sinker 
limits  its  movement  and  won’t  attract  fish. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Two  New  Publications 

Let’s  Go  Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
is  the  title  of  a new  full-color  Fish  Com- 
mission pamphlet  that  details  topics  such 
as  tips  for  trout  anglers,  Fishing  from  a 
boat,  fishing  on  private  land,  specially  reg- 
ulated areas,  where  to  fish,  when  and  how 
to  fish,  which  kinds  of  trout  are  available, 
and  vital  information  on  fishing  licenses. 


The  publication  also  includes  a list  of  ap- 
proved trout  waters. 

Let’s  Go  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania  Lakes 
is  another  full-color  pamphlet  that  has  in- 
formation on  when  to  fish,  seasons,  care 
of  the  catch,  species  available,  lodging, 
camping,  catch  and  release,  and  fishing 
from  a boat.  Included  also  is  a map  that 
divides  Pennsylvania  into  major  river  ba- 
sins and  watersheds.  Lakes  are  listed  by 
watershed.  Information  includes  each 


lake’s  county,  acreage,  the  kind  of  boating 
available,  whether  the  waterway  has 
launch  ramps  and  overnight  mooring,  and 
species  available. 

Both  publications  are  available  free 
from:  Publications  Section,  PA  Fish 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17105-1673.  Include  a business-sized 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  with 
your  request,  and  be  sure  to  mention 
which  publication  you  want. 
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A quart  milk  bottle  filled  with  water  and 
frozen  provides  double  duty  on  a summer 
lake.  Floated  in  the  minnow  bucket  or  livewell 
it  keeps  the  bait  water  cool  while  providing  a 
cold  drink  as  the  ice  melts. 

If  your  idea  of  fun  is  catch-and-release 
fishing  with  spinners  or  plugs,  replace  the 
treble  hook  with  single  ones  or  bend  down 
the  barbs  with  pliers.  The  hooks  will  do  less 
damage  to  a fish’s  mouth  while  making  it 
easier  to  unhook. 

If  snags  are  your  hang-up  when  fishing 
treble-hook  plugs,  cut  the  front  barb  (the  one 
pointing  toward  the  lip)  from  each  of  the 
hook  sets.  The  lure  will  be  less  likely  to  snag 
on  logs,  rocks,  grass  and  other  debris. 

Protective  glasses  provide  more  than  just  a 
fashion  touch  for  angling  and  boating. 
Polarized  lenses  with  side  guards  are  available 
at  most  tackle  stores,  but  boaters,  especially 
those  traveling  in  high-speed  craft,  should  also 
use  ski  goggles  when  moving.  They  fit  tightly 
against  the  face  while  allowing  good 
peripheral  vision. 

It’s  no  secret  that  streamers  are  effective 
trout  baits.  As  minnow  imitators,  however, 
some  anglers  fish  them  too  fast.  Minnows 
move  in  short,  darting  motions  and  the 
effective  streamer  angler  works  them  this  way. 


Refurbishing  your  old,  chipped  plugs? 

Place  a section  of  netting  (from  the  bag  in 
which  you  buy  fruit)  over  the  plug  before 
spray-painting.  The  net  provides  an  attractive 
scale-effect  to  the  finish. 

Yard  sales  are  great  places  to  find  old  but 
usable  fishing  tackle.  Old  plugs  may  be 
valuable  (one  recently  sold  for  $23,000)  or 
simply  serve  as  conversation  pieces  on  the  wall 
of  a den. 

Nicks  and  gouges  on  outboard  props  cause 
vibrations  and  a drop  in  fuel  efficiency.  Check 
yours  and  have  it  ground  and  balanced  at 
your  local  marina. 

If  you've  never  tried  poppers  or  jerkbaits 
for  bass,  give  them  a try  this  summer.  When 
other  lures  don’t  entice  hits,  these  plugs, 
which  cause  commotion  on  the  surface  when 
violently  worked  wdth  rod  action,  can  be  the 
ticket  to  success. 

Use  caution  when  wearing  fishing  glasses 
with  magnifiers  below  the  lenses — often  used 
by  fly  fishermen.  Some  anglers  have  reported 
burns  from  the  sun’s  rays  when  they’re 
focused  on  the  face  just  below  the  eye. 

illustration  - Rose  Boegh 
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Angler  Editor  Wins  Award 

Art  Michaels,  editor  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  Boat  Pennsylvania,  won  the 
“Best  Magazine  Feature”  award  in  the 
1988  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation (POWA)  annual  awards  program. 
Michaels  was  cited  for  his  article  “I’ll  Steal 
Your  Boat,”  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1988  Salt  Water  Sportsman  magazine.  He 
received  a plaque  and  a check  for  $150. 
The  DuPont  Company  sponsored  the 
award,  and  Mark  Thomas,  DuPont’s  pub- 
lic relations  director,  presented  the  award 
last  May  in  Meadville  at  POWA’s  annual 
spring  meeting. 


The  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation is  an  organization  of  profes- 
sional writers,  photographers,  artists, 
broadcasters,  telecasters,  lecturers  and  oth- 
ers dedicated  to  informing  the  public  on 
the  wise  use  and  management  of  natural 
resources. 


Thank  You,  Angler  Vendors 

Pennsylvania  Angler  is  sold  over  the 
counter  at  bait  and  tackle  shops,  sporting 
goods  stores  and  newsstands.  We’d  like  to 
thank  those  establishments  that  sell  the 
Angler.  Our  fishing  hats  are  off  to  you: 

Bakers  Confectionery,  Oil  City. 
Brinkman’s  Bait  and  Tackle,  Philadelphia. 
Cady’s  News  Stand,  Williamsport.  Con- 
ners News  Stand,  Titusville.  Don’s  Tackle 
Shop,  Lebanon.  Dave’s  Sporting  Goods, 
Doylestown.  Hanover  News  Agency, 
Hanover.  Johnnie’s  News,  Williamsport. 
Johanna  Store,  Morgantown,  PA.  Ket- 
tering Sporting  Goods,  Annville.  Lud- 
wicks  Comer  Hardware,  Glenmore.  Lake 
Store,  Greentown.  L.A.  Howell’s  Sons, 
Morrisville.  Martz  Towers,  Wilkes-Barre. 
News  Plus,  Williamsport.  Russell  City 
Store,  De  Young.  Sportsman’s  Rendez- 
vous, Milford.  Tyrone  News  Agency,  Ty- 
rone. The  Complete  Angler,  Erie.  Tay  lor’s 
Bait-Tackle,  Philadelphia.  Woodstream 
Corporation,  Lititz.  Central  Wholesale, 
Pittsburgh. 
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WCO  Richard  R.  Roberts 

WCO  Roberts  Named 
1988  Conservation 
Officer  of  the  Year 


Susquehanna  County  Waterways  Con- 
servation Officer  Richard  R.  Roberts  re- 
ceived one  of  the  highest  honors  accorded 
field  officers.  He  was  named  Officer  of 
the  Year  at  the  Northeast  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Conference  held  last  May  in  Ellenville, 
New  York. 

WCO  Roberts  has  been  a conservation 
officer  for  24  years.  Edward  W.  Manhart, 
director  of  the  Fish  Commission  Bureau 
of  Law  Enforcement,  said,  “WCO  Ro- 
berts has  maintained  an  excellent  rapport 
with  anglers  and  boaters  in  his  district. 
He’s  cooperated  with  many  sportsmen’s 
groups  and  government  agencies  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  he’s  effective  in  dealing  with  en- 
vironmental protection  issues.” 

The  Officer  of  the  Year  Award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  WCO  whose  law 
enforcement  and  related  activities  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  outstanding  in 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Recreational 
Boating  Activities  Surveyed 

Last  year  the  Fish  Commission  asked 
Chilton  Research  Services  (CRS)  to  con- 
duct a telephone  survey  of  the  recreational 
boating  activities  of  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents. CRS  interviewed  462  recreational 
boaters  to  assess  the  incidence  of  partici- 
pation in  recreational  boating  activities, 
watercraft  ownership  and  registration, 
amount  of  expenditures  incurred  while 
boating  and  the  amount  of  boat  fuel 
purchased. 

Here  is  some  of  the  information  the 
company  gathered. 

• About  a fourth  of  all  Pennsylvania  resi- 
dents aged  12  or  older  participated  in  rec- 
reational boating  at  least  once  in  the  12 
months  before  the  survey.  The  number  of 
recreational  boaters  was  estimated  at  over 
2.5  million. 

• Fishing  from  a boat  and  motorboat 
cruising  were  the  most  popular  activities. 
More  than  1.2  million  Pennsylvanians 
(half  the  number  of  all  recreational  boat- 
ers) participated  in  each  of  these  activities 
during  the  one-year  period  studied. 

• The  next  most  common  activities  were 
swimming  from  a boat,  canoeing/ 
kayaking,  water  skiing  and  rowboating. 
Each  activity  had  between  500,000  and 

900.000  participants.  Sailing  had  almost 

413.000  participants,  and  other  activities 
(“boat  camping,”  jet  skiing,  sailboarding) 
each  had  fewer  than  300,000  participants. 
The  data  showed  that  boaters  would  have 
liked  to  water  ski  more  often. 

• Boaters  who  reside  in  Pennsylvania 
spent  about  $292  million  on  expenses  di- 
rectly related  to  recreational  boating  dur- 
ing the  12  months  studied  (an  average  of 
$113  per  boater). 

• Boaters  were  mostly  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  54.  Fewer  than  a tenth  were  in 
the  12-to- 15  age  group  or  in  the  55-and- 
over  group.  The  average  age  of  Pennsylva- 
nia boaters  was  32. 

• A majority  of  boaters  were  male  (55 
percent).  Fewer  than  half  (45  percent)  were 
female. 


Filing  Float  Plans 

A float  plan  serves  boaters  just  as  a flight  plan  serves  aviators.  It  should  include  the 
boat’s  name  and  number,  length,  type,  color,  power,  cruising  range  and  speed.  It  lists  the 
number  of  passengers,  their  names  and  addresses.  If  you  trailer  a boat,  be  sure  also  to 
include  a description  of  your  tow  vehicle  and  trailer. 

The  most  important  information  on  the  float  plan  is  your  destination,  time  of  departure, 
the  route  and  time  of  your  planned  return.  List  the  phone  numbers  of  the  nearest  rescue  or 
enforcement  agency.  Leave  your  float  plan  with  a reliable  person,  park  office  or  marina 
from  which  you  depart,  and  be  sure  to  cancel  your  float  plan  when  you  return  to  the  dock. 
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Chesapeake  , 


New  State  Record 
Striped  Bass 


Book  Review 

Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Susquehanna  River 
Public  Access  Guide 

The  new  72-page  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Susquehanna  River  Public  Access  Guide 
contains  all  one  needs  to  know  about 
those  two  bodies  of  water.  Well,  if  not  all, 
the  publication  is  an  excellent,  updated, 
organized  listing  of  public  use  sites  and 
how  to  find  them  from  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  mouth  of  the  bay  at  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The  Guide  is  a joint  project  of  the  Pub- 
lic Access  Task  Force  Committee  made  up 
of  staff  members  from  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Historic 
Resources,  Maryland  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Recreation,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission.  The  preface  is 
signed  by  the  governors  of  the  three  states 
and  the  mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  well  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Commis- 
sion and  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
officials.  The  publication  seems  to  prove 
that  joint  projects  can  and  do  work. 

The  book  uses  an  8V2  x 11  format 
with  a heavy  finished  cover  stock  with  a 
similar  but  lighter-weight  paper  for  text 
pages.  Lots  of  color  is  used  with  aesthetic 
color  photographs  liberally  sprinkled 
through  the  covers  and  pages.  The  book  is 
physically  attractive  and  sturdy  for  contin- 
ued use. 

Organization,  beyond  the  preface  and 
introduction,  follows  the  water  flow  from 
the  upper  section  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  northern  Pennsylvania  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Nor- 
folk, VA.  To  assist  the  reader,  each  section 


is  color-coded  with  page  edges  trimmed  in 
a matching  color  described  in  the  book’s 
introduction.  For  example,  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  index  at  the  end  are  trimmed 
in  gray,  the  Susquehanna  is  in  purple,  the 


upper  Chesapeake  is  in  blue  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Bay  is  in  green.  This  organi- 
zation makes  it  easy  to  go  to  the  section 
you  want,  if  not  the  exact  page. 

Content  is  also  well-organized.  Left- 
hand  pages  are  in  matrix  form,  including  a 
vertical  list  of  numbered  locations  and  a 
horizontal  list  of  the  facilities  and  func- 
tions available.  Righthand  pages  are  maps 
of  the  areas  covered  in  the  matrices  to  the 
left.  Road  maps  have  been  reduced  to  ma- 
jor highways  and  direct  secondary  roads 
leading  to  the  access  sites  or  facilities.  Edi- 
tors of  the  Guide  did  this  on  purpose  to 
reduce  the  confusion  of  a myriad  of  small 
roads  and  streets  that  would  mask  efficient 
use  of  the  listings.  This  also  seems  to 
be  a plus  in  the  planning  of  the  booklet. 
The  factual  information  is  current  as  of 
early  1989. 

Beyond  the  specifics  of  the  matrices  and 
maps,  the  Guide  also  offers  tips  on  park- 
ing, fees,  boating  safety  and  conservation 
plus  something  of  the  local  history  of  the 
two  major  bodies  of  water  and  some  of 
their  particular  local  regions. 

Some  mild  criticism  might  include  a 
variation  in  scales  from  map  to  map, 
which  is  easily  overcome  if  you  refer  to  the 
scales.  And  the  Bay  area  seems  to  carry 
more  details  and  site  listings  than  the 
pages  on  the  Susquehanna.  This  concern 
is  not  too  serious  an  issue  because  much 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  above  Harris- 
burg is  more  remote  and  less  commercial- 
ized. There  are  fewer  sites  to  list  and  fewer 
people  to  use  them. 

Once  past  these  minor  concerns,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Susquehanna  River 
Public  Access  Guide  is  a must  for  recrea- 
tional users  of  the  major  waterways  in- 
cluded in  the  title.  The  publication  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  Publications  Section,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
Cost  is  $5  postpaid — quite  a bargain  for 
a quality  item  with  high  practical  use. — 
Bill  Porter 


Donald  J.  Clark  (right),  of  Boothwyn, 
holds  the  new  state  record  striped  bass,  a 
53-pound,  13-ounce  behemoth  that  beat 
the  previous  state  record  by  15  pounds. 

Clark  and  a friend  were  fishing  a mile 
below  the  Commodore  Barry  Bridge  on 
the  Delaware  River  in  Delaware  County 
when  the  striper  took  a bloodworm.  The 
action  took  place  on  April  11,  1989. 

Steve  Litwa  (left)  netted  the  new  record 
after  a 20-minute  battle. 

New  Pamphlet 

Lifelines  is  the  title  of  a new  pamphlet 
that  reveals  safety  tips  for  recreational 
boaters  from  America’s  inland  barge  and 
towboat  operators.  Published  by  The  In- 
land & Coastal  Tug  and  Barge  Industry 
Association  of  the  American  Waterways 
Operators,  the  publication  explains  facts 
about  commercial  vessels  and  what  recrea- 
tional boaters  can  do  to  increase  their 
safety  on  waterways  they  share  with  com- 
mercial vessels.  For  a copy,  contact:  Life- 
lines, American  Waterways  Operators, 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1000, 
Arlington,  VA  22209. 
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PFDs:  Boaters’ 
Best  Friends 


On  Sunday,  July  30,  three  major  boating  accidents  were  reported  on  Pennsylvania 
waters.  Two  individuals,  aged  70  and  55,  lost  their  lives  by  falling  overboard  in  two 
separate  incidents  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Both  operators  had  approved  PFDs 
on  board,  but  were  not  wearing  these  protection  devices. 

On  the  same  day,  a Commission  patrol  boat’s  fuel  system  caused  an  explosion 
on  Lake  Erie.  Both  men  on  board  escaped  serious  injury  by  going  overboard,  but 
they  were  kept  safely  afloat  by  their  PFDs  in  open  waters  for  a long  time. 

In  one  day,  two  men  were  lost,  even  though  witnesses  and  assistance  were 
nearby,  while  two  men  were  saved  in  a much  more  serious  incident  in  which 
assistance  was  not  readily  available. 

During  the  past  two  years,  25  fatalities  have  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  and  only 
five  of  these  victims  wore  a PFD.  In  May  1989  alone,  five  canoeists  lost  their  lives 
from  unexpected  capsizing  or  falls  overboard.  In  all  but  one  case,  if  they  had  worn 
the  PFDs  that  were  on  board,  they  would  probably  be  alive  today. 

PFDs,  or  personal  flotation  devices,  are  safe,  attractive  and  comfortable,  yet 
many  boaters  are  still  reluctant  to  wear  them.  Usually,  it  is  the  inexperienced  boater 
who  fails  to  realize  the  dangers  of  boating  without  wearing  a PFD.  Most 
experienced  boaters  use  their  PFDs  regularly. 

Over  the  past  11  years,  227  boaters  have  lost  their  lives  on  Pennsylvania  waters. 
Only  32  of  these  fatalities  wore  PFDs.  These  persons  died  because  they  were 
pinned  underwater,  body  functions  failed  due  to  hypothermia  (cold  water 
exposure),  or  they  were  wearing  a device  that  kept  them  afloat  but  did  not  keep 
their  heads  safely  out  of  the  water  when  they  lost  consciousness.  Many  of  the  195 
people  lost  could  still  be  alive. 

The  fact  that  we  lose  only  about  one  of  every  seven  boaters  who  goes  overboard 
while  wearing  a PFD  means  that  your  chances  of  surviving  this  type  of  accident 
are  greatly  increased  by  proper  use  of  PFDs.  To  be  safe,  the  device  must  be  worn 
at  all  times.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  put  on  a PFD  when  swimming  in  the  water. 
All  children  under  nine  years  of  age  and  non-swimmers  must  wear  PFDs  on 
Commission  and  state  park  lakes,  but  wise  boat  operators  insist  on  this  practice  on 
all  waters. 

Pennsylvania  law  requires  that  all  vessels  have  on  board  a Coast  Guard  approved 
personal  flotation  device  for  each  person.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has  several 
boating  education  programs  directed  at  all  types  of  boaters.  The  Boating  and 
Water  Safety  Awareness  Program  is  a hands-on  boating  safety  course  taught 
primarily  to  youngsters  through  public  schools,  parks  and  recreation  departments, 
and  conservation  groups.  The  Water  Rescue  Program  trains  people  in  the  safest 
rescue  and  water  safety  techniques.  The  Commission  also  has  a home  study 
boating  course  and  coordinates  safe  boating  classes  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  U.S.  Power  Squadrons,  American  Red  Cross  and  other  volunteer 
organizations. 

Please,  if  you  are  now  or  plan  to  become  a boater,  enroll  in  one  of  these 
programs,  but  above  all,  see  that  all  persons  aboard  properly  use  a PFD.  It  may 
save  your  life  or  the  lives  of  your  family  and  friends. 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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An  Indian  Summer’s  Day  on  the  River  by  Jeff  Mulhollem 


A lazy  summer  day,  tons  of  smallmouth  bass,  family,  friends  and  a 
great  blue  heron  made  this  day  4 

Weekend  Warriors  by  Gary  Diamond 
Choosing  a fishing  partner  is  a little — no,  a lot — like  getting  married  ...  6 

No-Name  Streams  by  Joe  Lotte 

Unnamed  tributaries  can  hold  special  fishing  secrets  for  anglers  who 
know  how  and  where  to  find  them  8 

Kids  Page!  by  Steve  Ulsh 

Try  this  word  search,  just  right  for  autumn  12 

Pennsylvania  Angler  Reader  Survey  13 

Backreeling  by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 
Should  you  learn  this  technique  or  fight  fish  from  your  reel’s  drag?  ...  15 

Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station  Open  House  by  Larry  Shaffer 
Last  March,  the  Commission  hosted  an  educational  extravaganza 
attended  by  thousands  at  the  Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station 16 

The  Tri-Point  Hairwing  Dun  by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
An  experimental  hairwing  dun  turned  out  to  be  a winner 20 

Danger  Haunts  Your  Small  Boat  by  Art  Michaels 
Maximize  your  safety  in  a small  boat  by  boning  up  on  five  basic 
ideas 22 

Raising  Mealworms  by  Bill  Porter 
Mealworms  make  terrific  bait  and  they’re  easy  to  grow 26 

Life  Jackets  and  Wading  by  Dan  Martin 
A dunking  in  the  Susquehanna  teaches  you  a lot  as  that  cold  water 
surrounds  you  and  your  life  flashes  before  your  eyes  31 


The  covers 

This  month’s  cover,  photographed  by  Lefty  Kreh,  shows  a fall  scene  on  a 
southcentral  Pennsylvania  trout  stream.  If  trout  fishing  is  your  passion,  check 
out  the  stories  beginning  on  pages  8,  20  and  26.  Are  you  a boater?  Don’t  miss 
the  vital  information  on  page  22,  and  if  wading  is  your  thing,  read  page  31 . Be 
sure  to  check  out  the  Angler  survey  on  page  13.  Please  fill  it  out  and  mail  it  in. 
The  Commission  wants  to  know  your  opinions. 

If  you’d  like  to  get  a colorful,  well-made  “Fish  Pennsylvania”  patch  free, 
please  turn  to  this  issue’s  back  cover. 
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An  Indian  Summer's 
Day  on  the  River 

by  Jeff  Mulhollem 


Wumph,  wumph,  wumph,  wumph.  The  great  blue 
heron  abruptly  exploded  from  the  moon-lit  shallows  just  10  feet 
from  the  canoe,  sounding  like  a small  helicopter  taking  off.  The 
commotion  scared  my  3-year-old  son  so  much  that  he  nearly 
jumped  out  of  the  boat. 

Although  we  admired  the  regal  bird’s  five-foot  wingspan  as  it 
flew  over  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  several  times 
hours  before,  we  did  not  anticipate  seeing  it  again.  The  heron 
apparently  did  not  expect  to  see  us,  either.  We  startled  it  as  we 
glided  silently  downstream,  where  it  probably  stood  motionless 
on  one  leg,  waiting  for  a small  fish  to  swim  out  of  the  weedbed, 
within  reach  of  its  lethal  bill. 

Like  us,  it  was  fishing.  I wondered  if  the  bird  enjoyed  the 
success  we  had.  It  was  a magical  day  to  remember,  and  the 
encounter  with  the  heron  was  the  perfect  ending.  As  we  floated 
the  last  half-mile  over  smooth  water  to  the  access  area  that 
marked  the  end  of  our  trip,  I wondered  whether  my  son, 
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There  would  be  few 
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left  this  year,  we 
knew,  and  that 
mode  the  whole 
experience  even 
more  special. 
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Joshua,  would  be  able  to  remember  any  of  the  happenings  on 
his  first  fishing  adventure  later  in  life.  Probably  not.  But  I knew 
I always  would. 

“Was  that  the  big  bird,  Daddy?”  he  asked  again,  squeezing 
my  hand,  seeking  reassurance  in  the  growing  darkness.  “He 
scared  me.  But  he  won’t  hurt  us.” 

We  floated  more  than  four  miles  from  Corbins  Island  Access 
just  below  Raystown  Dam  to  the  Fish  Commission’s  Ardenheim 
Point  Access.  It  was  one  of  those  warm,  sunny  Indian  summer 
afternoons  when  the  Huntingdon  County  landscape  appeared 
like  a postcard.  Ironically,  it  had  not  even  started  out  as  a 
fishing  trip. 

We  launched  the  canoe  in  early  afternoon  just  to  see  the 
foliage  and  relax,  but  had  thrown  rods  and  my  tackle  box  into 
the  boat  as  an  afterthought.  We  caught  a few  nice  smallmouth 
bass  throughout  the  day,  but  at  about  4:30  p.m.,  the  bass  went 
on  a feeding  binge  the  likes  of  which  I had  never  seen  before. 

For  more  than  90  minutes,  nearly  every  cast  with  small, 
mostly  orange  crayfish-imitating  crankbaits  brought  a strike.  For 
more  than  an  hour,  my  friend  and  I had  fish  on  constantly.  And 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  autumn,  the  bass  ran  larger  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  catching  in  other  seasons. 

“Catch  another  fish,  Daddy!”  my  son  repeated.  And  every 
bass  we  landed  the  little  boy  touched,  held  or  tested  the 
sharpness  of  its  teeth  and  dorsal  spines  before  release.  He  held 
onto  our  rods,  helped  us  crank  the  jumping,  tailwalking 
smallmouths  in  and  posed  for  pictures. 

When  we  came  across  a pair  of  mating  river  turtles,  his 
interest  was  really  aroused,  and  for  weeks  afterward,  he  would 
tell  friends  and  family  about  the  turtles  he  saw  “fishing  with 
Daddy.” 


All  of  this  happened  on  a stretch  of  river  we  had  stopped 
fishing  a few  years  ago  because  the  few  smallmouth  we  caught 
were  small.  I never  dreamed  so  many  big  bass  dwelled  in  this 
shallow,  clear  section  of  the  Juniata. 

My  friend,  who  doesn’t  fish  much,  couldn’t  believe  how 
many  bass  we  saw.  He  was  equally  amazed  by  the  lack  of 
competition. 

“Where  are  all  the  fishermen?”  he  asked  repeatedly.  “Maybe 
they  all  stayed  home  to  see  the  Steelers  get  clobbered  again.  We 
haven’t  seen  another  angler  all  day.” 

But  we  lingered  so  long  over  the  good  fishing  that  dusk  found 
us  a mile  or  more  from  our  takeout  point,  facing  the  prospect 
of  rock-dodging  in  the  gloom  with  a child  in  the  canoe.  We 
began  to  paddle  nervously,  straining  our  eyes  for  disturbances  in 
water  flow  that  might  signal  trouble. 

As  we  rounded  a bend,  a doe,  knee-deep  in  the  river,  looked 
up  from  her  drink.  A crashing  in  the  underbrush  behind  the 
animal  indicated  that  her  companions  had  winded  us.  She 
hesitated  momentarily  and  then  bounded  up  the  bank,  melting 
into  the  shadows.  But  not  before  Joshua  got  a good  look  at  her. 
“Was  that  a deer,  Daddy?  Wow,  that  was  a big  deer.  Daddy.” 

A sliver  of  moon  shed  just  enough  light  to  navigate  by  and 
we  reached  the  truck  without  incident,  except  for  the  heron 
scare. 

There  would  be  a few  days  like  this  one  left  this  year,  we 
knew,  and  that  made  the  whole  experience  even  more  special. 

We  sat  for  a while  in  the  darkness  after  loading  our  gear,  while 
my  son  slept  on  my  lap.  1 wondered  why  we  were  so  fortunate 
to  stumble  on  such  a perfect  day,  lamenting  its  passing  and 
trying  to  connive  a way  to  return  to  the  river  soon  for  another 
day  of  angling  under  a harvest  moon. 
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IEEKEND 
ARRIORS 


by  Gary  Diamond 


Many  anglers  fit  into  a specific 
category  known  as  “weekend 
warriors,”  fishermen  who  go 
fishing  only  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.  The 
remainder  of  the  week  is  usually  dedicated 
to  their  avocation,  which  in  turn  provides 
the  funds  to  make  those  boat  payments 
every  month.  However,  at  least  once  a 
year,  they  enjoy  taking  a week-long  excur- 
sion to  one  of  those  exotic  locations  where 
nearly  every  cast  results  in  an  arm-jolting 
strike.  In  moments  of  weakness,  they  take 
their  wives,  but  often,  it’s  not  the  spouse 
who  accompanies  them  on  the  trip,  but  an 
old  friend  who  claims  to  know  and  enjoy 
fishing  as  much  as  you  do. 

If  you  were  taking  your  wife  on  an  ex- 
tended fishing  trip,  you  would  likely  know 
what  to  expect.  Naturally,  she  would  catch 
the  largest  and  most  fish.  This  is  an  iron- 
clad unequivocal  guarantee.  Wives  have  an 
uncanny  way  of  getting  even  for  all  those 
little  things  you  did  wrong  since  the  day 
you  repeated  the  nuptial  vows.  This  espe- 
cially holds  true  when  you  take  them  fish- 
ing. Although  they  may  not  make  those 
long,  graceful  casts,  you  can  bet  your  bot- 
tom dollar  they’ll  outfish,  outlive  and  out- 
talk their  loving  husbands.  And  once 
they’ve  performed  these  tasks,  they’ll 
never  let  you  live  them  down.  Thus,  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  wives  rarely  ac- 
company their  husbands  on  extended  fish- 
ing trips. 

To  avoid  embarrassment,  you’ve  ruled 
out  taking  the  best  fisherman  in  the  fam- 
ily. Therefore  you  must  go  about  the  task 
of  selecting  an  alternate  fishing  partner. 
Naturally,  you  wouldn’t  select  someone 
who  has  never  picked  up  a fishing  rod  or 
landed  a fish.  This  type  of  person  can  turn 
any  trip  into  a disaster.  You’ll  spend  more 
time  tying  knots,  unhooking  fish  and  tell- 
ing them  what  they  did  wrong  than  fish- 
ing. Therefore,  you  must  select  someone 
with  at  least  as  much  experience  as  you 
have.  Granted,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  locate  such  an  individual,  but  it  can 
be  done. 

By  using  the  experience  criteria,  you’ll 
be  able  to  narrow  the  choices  down  to  a 


few  dozen  good  friends.  But  have  you  ever 
spent  an  entire  week  with  them?  I’m  not 
talking  about  a week  where  you  stayed  in 
different  motel  rooms  and  talked  about 
fishing  over  lunch.  A week-long  fishing 
trip  means  you’ll  likely  be  sleeping  in  the 
same  room,  fishing  from  the  same  boat, 
eating  all  three  meals  together  and  riding 
in  the  same  car.  If  you  and  the  selected 
individual  do  not  have  a lot  in  common, 
you’ll  likely  end  up  trying  to  kill  each 
other  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Therefore, 
selecting  a fishing  partner  to  accompany 
you  for  this  length  of  time  is  just  as  seri- 
ous as  finding  the  right  person  to  marry. 
Consider  the  notion  that  two-thirds  of 
most  marriages  end  up  in  divorce  court 
and  your  chances  of  hooking  up  with  the 
right  fishing  partner  are  one  in  three. 

To  determine  who  you  should  take  on 
that  next  extended  fishing  trip,  I talked 
with  Dr.  Carl  Schleiffer,  a well-known  psy- 
chiatrist and  friend.  Doc  is  an  ardent 
fisherman  and  spends  most  of  his  free 
time  chasing  big  fish  in  large  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. He  carefully  screens  everyone  who 
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goes  fishing  with  him  and  places  them  in 
certain  categories.  By  doing  this,  he’s  able 
to  determine  who  he  takes  on  one-day 
trips  and  who  makes  trips  lasting  a week 
or  more.  Although  his  selection  method 
seems  easy,  you’ll  likely  find  that  some  of 
your  best  friends  may  not  fit  his  criteria 
for  making  an  extended  trip. 


Determining  how  much  fishing  experi- 
ence a person  has  can  be  a difficult  chore. 
A classic  example  of  this  was  discovered 
when  I allowed  a good  friend  to  talk  me 
into  taking  him  on  a recent  one-day  trip. 
He  claimed  to  have  fished  extensively,  but 
this,  I found,  was  only  talk.  Once  we  ar- 
rived at  our  destination,  this  guy  opened 
up  his  rod  case  and  produced  a quarter- 
century-old  solid-glass  spinning  rod,  a 
rusted  reel  and  rotten  line.  This  I could 
overlook  because  he  was  a friend.  Then  he 
opened  his  tackle  box,  revealing  the  con- 
tents, which  consisted  of  a dozen  rusty 
hooks,  rusty  pliers,  a jar  of  pork  rind  that 
had  taken  on  a life  of  its  own  and  a half- 
dozen  8-ounce  sinkers.  Not  exactly  the 
type  of  equipment  you  would  take  on  a 
smallmouth  bass  trip. 

After  loaning  him  one  of  my  custom- 
built  rods  and  a few  of  my  most  produc- 
tive lures,  we  motored  to  a good  spot.  Not 
only  was  this  day’s  fishing  companion 
without  tackle,  his  casting  ability  left 
something  to  be  desired.  His  second  cast 
resulted  in  placing  my  best  fishing  hat  in 
orbit  when  the  lure  hooked  the  bill.  At  this 
point,  I strategically  positioned  him  at  the 
bow  of  the  boat  while  I cringed  in  terror  at 
the  stern.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  he  boated 
three  fish,  lost  a dozen  plugs  and  I spent 
most  of  my  time  keeping  out  of  his  way 
instead  of  fishing. 

He  often  asks  why  1 haven’t  asked  him 
to  go  again.  I’ve  fortunately  been  able  to 
come  up  with  some  sort  of  excuse  of  why 
1 can’t  go.  I guess  the  best  way  to  deter- 
mine someone’s  fishing  ability  is  to  take 
him  fishing  a few  times.  If  you  don’t 
spend  most  of  your  time  unraveling  back- 
lashed  line  and  they  have  the  correct 
equipment,  they  meet  the  first  rule  of 
Doc’s  criteria  for  a fishing  companion. 

Phase  two  of  Doc’s  selection  process  is 
somewhat  more  involved.  Again,  you’ll 
have  to  go  fishing  a few  times  with  the 
individual  to  make  the  determination  of 
his  ability.  Does  this  person  put  forth  an 
equal  amount  of  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
fishing  trip  is  a success?  Does  he  share  in 
the  work  as  well  as  the  enjoyment? 

Anyone  who  owns  a boat  knows  a fish- 
ing trip  consists  of  75  percent  work  and  25 
percent  pleasure.  Little  chores  such  as 
cleaning  up  the  boat,  making  sure  the  es- 
sential items  are  on  board  and  sharing  ex- 
penses are  a must. 

Doc  had  a minor  mishap  a few  years 
ago  which  could  have  been  disastrous.  His 
fishing  companion  failed  to  top  off  one  of 
the  fuel  tanks,  thinking  a quarter-tank 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  day.  Dock  ran 
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out  of  gas  right  in  the  middle  of  the  busy 
lake  and  was  immediately  washed  sideways 
by  the  strong  wind.  This  alone  would  have 
raised  your  hackles,  but  when  his  partner 
also  failed  to  fill  the  spare  gas  can.  Doc 
considered  throwing  him  overboard.  The 
result  was  that  Doc’s  boat  had  to  be  towed 
back  to  the  nearest  fuel  dock.  He  was  for- 


tunate that  no  injuries  were  incurred. 

Phase  three  is  where  the  psychology  of 
making  the  selection  is  complex.  Several 
questions  must  be  answered.  Does  the  per- 
son snore?  If  he  does,  you  should  think 
about  separate  rooms.  There’s  nothing 
worse  than  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with 
someone  who  sounds  like  a choking  cow. 


Does  he  have  similar  taste  in  foods?  Let’s 
face  it,  most  of  us  can  live  on  fat  burgers 
for  a few  days,  but  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  wants  a steady  diet  of  chicken 
chunks,  fries  and  milkshakes. 

Of  course,  you  could  also  be  confronted 
with  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum.  I 
know  of  a few  individuals  who  think  any 
meal  under  $50  is  not  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. And  if  it  takes  less  than  two 
hours  to  prepare,  it’s  considered  fast  food. 
Not  only  does  this  cut  into  valuable  fishing 
time,  but  it  gets  expensive. 

The  final  phase  in  making  the  selection 
pertains  to  activity  levels  and  priorities.  1 
once  fished  with  a fellow  who  spent  more 
time  sleeping  and  eating  than  fishing.  His 
idea  of  rolling  out  early  meant  getting  up 
in  time  to  catch  the  noon  news  on  TV.  He 
would  then  spend  the  next  two  hours  pre- 
paring and  eating  breakfast  and  another 
hour  packing  lunch.  By  the  time  we  were 
heading  away  from  the  dock,  most  of  the 
other  boats  had  already  put  in  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Naturally,  he  made  sure  we  were 
back  at  the  dock  in  time  for  dinner,  which 
was  promptly  served  at  5 p.m.  If  every- 
thing went  off  without  a hitch,  you  had 
nearly  an  hour-and-a-half  to  catch  fish. 
Therefore,  it’s  imperative  to  select  some- 
one who  places  fishing  at  the  top  of  his 
priority  list. 

I find  taking  my  spouse  on  extended 
fishing  trips  works  out  best.  Do  we  have 
confrontations?  You  bet  we  do.  But  this  is 
mainly  due  to  jealousy  on  my  part  when 
she  lands  a fish  that  outweighs  the  boat. 
We  enjoy  the  same  restaurants,  usually  roll 
out  of  the  sack  at  the  same  time  and  enjoy 
many  of  the  same  activities.  She  even 
shares  the  job  of  cleaning  up  and  running 
the  boat,  and  she  rigs  her  own  tackle. 

Finding  a fishing  partner  with  these 
qualifications  who  is  also  willing  to  share 
expenses  is  akin  to  being  struck  by  light- 
ning in  the  middle  of  January.  If  you  find 
such  a person,  one  who  meets  Doc 
Schleiffer’s  fishing  partner  criteria,  able  to 
cope  with  your  own  bad  habits  and  is  of 
the  opposite  sex,  head  for  the  nearest 
courthouse  and  marry  her.  Then  sit  down 
and  plan  lots  of  great  fishing  excursions 
you’ve  always  dreamed  of.  , 
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Fishing  over  trout  thatpawe 
survived  a lot  more  tliarj-%, 
ride  from  a hatchery  is  a 
unique  experience.  Prime 
wild  trout  streams  are  not 
easy  to  locate,  but  the 
effort  is  worthwhile.  You 


for  finding  the  action 


Look  at  a topo  map  from  nearly  any  mountainous 
region  of  Pennsylvania  and  you’ll  see  them — those 
little  blue  lines  with  no  names.  They  indicate  small, 
obscure  streams.  Officially  known  as  “unnamed  trib- 
utaries,’’ 1 call  them  no-name  streams.  They  may  not 
look  like  much  at  first  glance,  but  to  the  astute  angler 
they  can  be  a goldmine  of  action  for  brook  trout. 

I was  introduced  to  fishing  the  no-name  streams  at 
an  early  age  in  the  rugged  mountains  of  southwest 
Pennsylvania  where  I grew  up.  The  hills  were  full  of 
tiny  brooks,  which  in  turn  were  full  of  native  brook 
trout.  1 can  still  remember  my  father,  my  grandfather, 
and  all  my  uncles  getting  together  to  fish  the  small 
streams  that  cascaded  down  the  ravines  and  hollow's. 
They’d  come  home  with  a sack  of  “natives”  and  we 
would  have  a delectable  fish  fry. 

Later,  when  1 was  big  enough  to  tag  along,  I’d 
dutifully  follow  my  father  along  the  stream,  sneaking 
and  crawling,  always  cautious  about  spooking  the 
fish.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  realize  that  the  trout 
were  alert  for  movement  in  and  around  the  w'ater,  but 
they  were  quick  to  grab  a morsel  if  I stayed  out  of 
sight. 

Food  was  a precious  commodity  in  the  no-name 
streams  and  the  fish  were  not  likely  to  pass  up  an  easy 
meal.  The  trout  we  caught  were  rarely  large.  But  w'hat 
they  lacked  in  size  they  made  up  for  in  spirit  and 
beauty.  Their  delicate  yet  brilliant  markings  were  ab- 
solutely breathtaking. 

Many  years  have  passed  and  1 have  since  moved 
away  from  the  mountains,  yet  I have  not  lost  my  en- 
thusiasm for  fishing  tiny  brooks.  The  inevitable  en- 
croachment of  civilization  has  degraded  many  of  our 
fragile  mountain  streams,  but  there  are  still  thousands 
of  watersheds  across  the  Appalachians  that  hold  native 
brook  trout.  Even  in  populated  areas,  brookies  can 
cling  to  small  creeks  that  remain  cool  and  unpolluted. 

Topo  maps 

The  best  way  to  find  native  trout  streams  is 
through  the  use  of  topographic  maps.  One  of  the  first 
things  I did  when  I made  my  first  move  away  from 
home  was  to  pick  up  a few  U.S.  Geological  Survey  7 
'/2-minute  quadrangle  maps  of  the  region  surround- 
ing my  new  home.  These  quadrangle  maps  show  the 
position  and  shape  of  the  topography  through  the  use 
of  contour  lines,  landmarks,  roadsand  streams. 
Nearly  every  trickle  of  water  within  a quadrangle  ap- 
pears on  the  map.  Drawn  to  a scale  of  1 :24,000,  the  7 V2- 
minute  maps  have  sufficient  detail  to  be  read  easily. 

Topographic  maps  are  also  produced  in  15-minute 
quadrangles  and  in  county  sizes.  These  maps  show  a 
greater  area  than  standard  7 '/z-minute  maps,  but 
they  have  a much  smaller  scale.  The  small  scale  maps 
are  handy  for  sizing  up  large  areas,  but  the  standard 
maps  produce  better  detail. 

When  you  study  a topo  map  in  hopes  of  locating 
a native  trout  stream,  look  for  remote  watersheds. 
Try  to  find  unnamed  streams,  but  don’t  auto- 
matically pass  over  streams  that  are  called  “runs.” 
They  are  usually  larger  than  unnamed  streams, 
but  smaller  than  stocked  creeks.  The  headw'a- 
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ters  of  stocked  streams  are  also  possibili- 
ties, although  they  are  likely  to  receive  at 
least  some  fishing  pressure. 

Streams  that  flow  near  highways  are 
generally  not  good  candidates  for  native 
trout.  The  farther  you  get  from  civiliza- 
tion, the  better  your  chances  of  finding 
pockets  of  native  brookies.  There  is  an  ex- 
ception, however.  Turnpikes  and  interstate 
highways  are  major  barriers  to  man’s  en- 
croachment in  some  areas.  These  road- 
ways were  designed  to  skirt  valuable 
farmland  where  practical,  and  that  some- 
times puts  them  adjacent  to  hilly,  forested 
tracts.  In  this  situation,  they  tend  to  isolate 
the  rugged  terrain  from  connecting  roads 
and  associated  developments. 

If  you  find  an  area  that  has  open  farm- 
land on  one  side  of  a major  highway  and 
undeveloped  mountain  land  on  the  other, 
you  are  likely  to  find  no-name  streams  and 
native  brook  trout.  On  several  occasions  1 
have  crept  through  culverts  and  tunnels 
underneath  major  highways  to  enjoy  fan- 
tastic fishing  in  pristine  streams  on  the  for- 
ested side  of  the  roadway. 

Unlisted  streams 

You  may  occasionally  find  a stream  that 
is  not  indicated  on  a topographic  map.  1 
stumbled  onto  one  by  accident  while  fol- 
lowing a small  run  upstream  on  a scouting 
expedition.  When  the  run  split  1 was  taken 
by  surprise.  The  map  clearly  showed  two 
hollows  branching  out,  but  only  one  indi- 
cated a stream  on  the  map.  Intrigued,  I 
followed  the  “nonexistent”  stream.  It  was 
a typical  no-name  stream,  nearly  inaccessi- 


ble with  heavy  brush  and  rhododendron 
along  each  bank.  The  fiow  of  the  stream 
was  low,  but  the  water  was  clear. 

I skirted  the  first  50  yards  or  so  of  the 
bank.  The  cover  was  just  too  thick  to 
crawl  through.  When  1 spotted  the  shim- 
mer of  water  through  a small  opening,  I 
crashed  into  the  brush,  nearly  falling  head- 
first into  the  creek.  The  handsome  brookie 
that  lived  there  was  frantic  when  he  real- 
ized that  a large  predator  had  invaded  his 
pool.  He  made  two  quick  circles  before 
heading  upstream  to  the  next  hole. 

“Black  water” 

The  water  was  a little  more  than  ankle- 
deep,  yet  the  8-inch  trout  had  located  a 
secure  feeding  station  in  what  I call  “black 
water.”  1 don’t  use  the  term  “black  wa- 
ter” to  convey  the  thought  that  the  water 
itself  is  discolored.  1 use  “black  water”  to 
describe  certain  sections  of  the  streambed 
that  are  dark  because  of  the  exposed  un- 
derlying strata. 

In  many  Appalachian  streams  there  is  a 
distinct  demarcation  between  areas  of  light 
sand  and  dark  bedrock  within  a pool.  In 
shallow  water  a trout  can  disappear  from 
view  by  lurking  near  a rock  inside  this 
black  water.  Black  water  is  ideal  for 
brookies  because  it  is  usually  in  the  current 
where  the  sand  is  constantly  brushed  away 
from  the  underlying  rock.  The  current  also 
carries  food,  making  the  area  a perfect 
feeding  station. 

I continued  up  the  creek  for  another 
half-mile  and  found  a brookie  in  nearly 
every  pool  I could  reach.  Many  were  only 


5 to  6 inches  long,  but  that  is  typical  of  an 
Appalachian  stream.  A 10-inch  fish  is  a 
trophy.  I noted  the  stream’s  location  and 
returned  to  the  car  feeling  a little  like 
Lewis  and  Clark.  1 have  yet  to  fish  that 
stream,  but  I am  satisfied  just  knowing 
that  it  is  there,  hidden  even  from  the  map- 
makers. 

Hiking  gear 

More  likely  than  not,  you  will  have  to 
hike  to  reach  a stream  with  potential.  I 
prefer  leather  boots  to  rubber  boots  for 
hiking.  Rubber  boots  are  rarely  needed 
anyway  when  fishing  small  streams.  If 
there  is  a possibility  that  I will  encounter  a 
large  stream  or  remote  pond,  I carry  a pair 
of  sneakers  and  stocking  waders  in  a pack. 
After  using  them,  I turn  the  waders  inside 
out  and  put  the  sneakers  inside  before  put- 
ting them  back  into  the  pack.  The  waders 
take  up  little  room,  but  that  sure  beats  a 
long  hike  to  the  car  with  soggy  feet. 

A pack  is  a handy  item  to  carry  along 
while  fishing  remote  mountain  streams. 
An  angler  who  is  going  to  fish  in  a se- 
cluded area  should  carry  a map,  extra  fish- 
ing gear,  insect  repellent,  a small  first  aid 
kit,  matches,  lunch,  and  an  extra  shirt  or 
jacket.  I often  wear  a long-sleeve  shirt  be- 
cause of  mosquitoes  and  other  biting  in- 
sects. The  sleeves  also  offer  some  pro- 
tection against  the  brush  and  brambles 
that  may  be  encountered  along  a stream. 

When  you  plan  to  fish  a no-name 
stream,  be  prepared  to  crawl,  push,  and 
curse  your  way  through  the  brush.  Some 
stream  sections  may  be  open,  but  most  ar- 
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eas  will  be  choked  with  rhododendron  and 
other  woody  vegetation.  “Circle-the- 
wagon”  approaches — moving  in  circles 
back  and  forth  across  the  creek — are  com- 
mon while  trying  to  reach  hidden  pools.  1 
generally  try  to  approach  the  stream  at  a 
right  angle  and  slightly  upstream  of  the 
hole  I want  to  fish. 

Approaching  within  the  sight  line  of 
feeding  fish  is  an  admitted  disadvantage, 
but  it  is  easier  to  float  an  offering  with  the 
current  than  to  try  to  cast  over  the  fish. 
While  it  is  always  frustrating  to  make  a 
cautious  approach  only  to  see  an  alert 
trout  scooting  from  the  pool,  the  inacces- 
sible nature  of  these  watersheds  is  what 
gives  them  their  charm. 

Tackle 

Rod  selection  is  critical  for  success. 
Spinning  gear  is  generally  not  a good 
choice.  I find  a fly  rod  to  be  effective  on 
most  small  streams.  A 7 V2-  or  8-foot  rod 
with  floating  line  and  a short  leader  is  my 
choice  for  no-name  stream  fishing.  It  is 
versatile  enough  that  I can  reach  fish  in 
open  areas  and  still  drop  a fly  through  an 
opening  with  little  more  than  the  flick  of  a 
wrist.  The  short  leader  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  track  of  my  line  and  fly  in  close 
quarters. 

The  real  key  to  catching  native  trout  is 
to  keep  your  bait  small.  I rarely  keep 
brookies.  My  fishing  is  mainly  catch  and 
release,  so  1 prefer  fly  fishing  on  the  no- 
name streams.  Flies,  wet  or  dry,  imitate 
the  natural  forage  of  trout.  Native  trout 
usually  feed  on  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
insects  and  crustaceans.  Small  garden 
worms  are  effective,  but  you  are  likely  to 
kill  some  fish  when  they  swallow  the  bait. 

Flies 

One  of  my  favorite  flies  for  native  trout 
is  a small  crayfish  imitation.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  dangle  through  thickets  and  it  can 
be  worked  erratically — a real  plus  in  heavy 
brush.  Crayfish  are  a delicacy  for  trout,  so 
the  sight  of  a hefty  meal  bouncing  along 
with  the  current  is  too  much  for  most  to 
resist.  In  fact,  you  will  usually  take  the 
dominant  trout  in  the  pool  in  one  or  two 
passes  with  this  lure. 

A few  years  back  I took  three  good 
trout  from  one  pool  using  a hair  crayfish. 

I backed  away  and  let  the  pool  settle  for  10 
to  15  minutes  after  each  catch.  The  re- 
maining trout  returned  to  their  feeding  sta- 
tions in  the  black  water  during  that  time 
and  a single  cast  netted  a fish  on  each 
pass.  I creeled  two  of  the  9-inch  trout  for 
table  fare.  They  both  had  deep-pink  flesh 


that  comes  from  a natural  diet  of  aquatic 
insects,  something  that  is  sadly  lacking  in 
stocked  trout. 

Conservation  lesson 

In  nearly  all  native  trout  streams  the 
fish  are  extremely  wary  of  predators  but 
are  not  particularly  finicky  feeders.  Be- 
cause a substantial  meal  is  a rare  item  in 
tiny  brooks,  a cautious  approach  and  a 
good  presentation  entice  most  fish  to 
strike  quickly.  This  gluttony  makes  the 
trout  susceptible  to  exploitation  from  fish- 
ing pressure.  One  of  my  most  memorable 
experiences  on  a no-name  stream  serves  as 
a case  in  point. 

One  of  my  fishing  buddies  located  what 
looked  like  a good  stream  high  up  in  the 
mountains  of  northcentral  Pennsylvania. 
We  hiked  for  45  minutes  over  several  ridges 
only  to  find  a dry  ravine.  Undaunted,  we 
followed  the  hollow  down  the  mountain 
and  began  finding  pools  of  water  here  and 
there  as  small  springs  broke  to  the  surface. 
Eventually  the  stream  rose  to  the  surface 
from  its  underground  channel  and  we  be- 
gan catching  a few  small  fish.  The  stream 
increased  in  size  as  it  twisted  its  way  down 
the  mountain,  but  the  fish  were  all  small. 

Our  luck  changed  when  the  towering 
forest  trees  gave  way  to  a long,  narrow 
meadow.  The  larger  fish  were  in  the 
meadow  feeding  on  the  abundant  insect 
life.  There  wasn’t  much  cover  for  the  fish 
or  us.  But  we  pulled  a trout  from  every 
pool  we  were  able  to  approach.  The  two 
of  us  caught  and  released  over  100  trout 
that  day. 

The  next  summer  we  Fished  the  stream 
again,  only  to  find  that  someone  else  had 
fished  it  and  apparently  left  with  a bulging 
creel.  We  saw  very  few  fish  and  our  catch 
was  dismal.  It  may  take  years  for  that 
stream  to  recover  with  so  many  trout  miss- 
ing from  the  breeding  population. 

Because  native  trout  are  so  susceptible 
to  Fishing  pressure,  you  won’t  want  to  fish 
any  given  stream  more  than  a few  times  a 
year  if  you  creel  any  fish.  Luckily,  natives 
are  cooperative  in  just  about  any  type  of 
weather  and  you  can  space  out  your  excur- 
sions. A Fishing  diary  is  helpful  in  recalling 
when  you  Fished  a particular  stream,  what 
the  weather  was,  and  what  the  trout  were 
hitting. 

Adaptability 

I have  discovered  over  the  years  how 
adaptable  native  trout  are  to  changing 
stream  conditions.  In  my  youth  I had  been 
told  that  brook  trout  burrow  into  wet  sand 
to  survive  w'hen  the  creeks  dry  up.  That 


Topo  maps 

Quadrangle  topographic  maps  are 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  (USGS).  Topographic  maps 
can  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
USGS  distribution  center,  or  can  be 
purchased  from  map  dealers.  Also 
available  from  the  USGS  distribution 
center  are  map  indexes,  which  list  the 
quadrangle  maps  available  in  each 
state.  Indexes  and  additional  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from:  USGS 
Map  Sales,  Denver  Federal  Center,  Box 
25286,  Denver,  CO  80225.  The  phone 
number  is  303-236-7477. 


was  a notion  that  I dismissed  outright.  I 
assumed  the  fish  moved  downstream  and 
took  refuge  in  larger  creeks  during 
drought  conditions.  Last  year  I accompa- 
nied several  biologists  when  they  electro- 
fished  a native  trout  stream  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer.  The  biologists 
moved  the  portable  generator  through 
each  pool  and  riffle  temporarily  stunning 
the  fish  with  a mild  electrical  current.  The 
fish  were  weighed,  measured,  and  returned 
to  the  water  no  worse  for  the  experience. 

The  experience  was,  however,  eye- 
opening for  me.  I was  astounded  by  the 
sheer  number  of  trout  they  found,  but  I 
was  even  more  fascinated  by  where  the 
trout  were  found.  In  shallow,  apparently 
lifeless  pools  they  were  consistently  bring- 
ing brook  trout  to  the  surface.  The  trout 
were  under  large  rocks  where  the  subterra- 
nean water  depth  was  6 to  10  inches  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  pool  where  the 
surface  water  barely  covered  the  sand. 

The  fish  had  apparently  followed  the 
water  table  down  as  it  receded  and  wrig- 
gled into  crevices  in  the  stream  bed.  With 
no  current  to  tire  them,  I believe  the  fish 
could  remain  in  these  pockets  for  several 
weeks  without  expending  much  energy, 
waiting  for  a rainstorm  to  restore  the  sur- 
face flow'.  The  alternative  for  the  trout 
would  be  to  expend  a tremendous  amount 
of  energy  moving  downstream  while  ex- 
posing themselves  to  many  dangers  along 
the  way.  Although  the  fish  were  not  ex- 
actly buried  in  wet  sand  as  I heard,  1 
found  their  solution  to  drought  to  be  a 
fascinating  adaptation. 

Fishing  over  trout  that  have  survived  a 
lot  more  than  a ride  from  a hatchery  is  a 
unique  experience.  Prime  wild  trout 
streams  are  not  easy  to  locate,  but  the  ef- 
fort is  worthwhile.  An  experienced  eye  for 
no-name  streams  can  be  the  key.  | pa  ] 
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Fall  Fishing  Word  Search 


In  the  word  search  below  there  are  18  things  you 
might  see  or  experience  on  a fall  fishing  trip.  See  if 
you  can  find  them  all.  Be  careful — some  are  diagonal 
and  some  are  spelled  backwards. 


BLUE  SKIES 
FLASHING  LURES 
SLOW  INSECTS 
CLEAR  WATER 
MISTY  MORNINGS 
BUSY  BEAVERS 
SPAWNING  TROUT 
FUZZY  CATERPILLARS 
WARM  SUN 
FLYING  GEESE 
COOL  NIGHTS 
SASSY  BLUEJAYS 
COLORED  LEAVES 
BUSY  SQUIRRELS 
NOISY  CROWS 
HUNGRY  BASS 
FLEECY  CLOUDS 
WOOD  SMOKE 


Fall  Fishing  Word  Search  Answers 
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Pennsylvania 


Reader  Survey 


The  Commission  surveys  Pennsylvania  Angler  readers  so  that  we 
can  keep  fme-tuning  magazine  content  and  continue  to  provide 
you  with  the  kind  of  features  you  want  most.  We  invite  all  sub- 
scribers to  complete  this  survey.  The  information  will  be  used  in 
no  other  way  except  to  understand  better  your  likes  and  dislikes. 

We’d  appreciate  your  answering  all  the  questions  that  pertain  to 
you.  Just  skip  questions  that  don’t  apply. 

Our  deadline  to  receive  completed  surveys  is  September  30, 
1989,  and  we  look  forward  to  receiving  yours.  Please  tear  this  one 
page  from  the  magazine  and  mail  to:  Pennsylvania  Angler  Survey, 
P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673.  Thank  you  for  assist- 
ing us. 

1.  In  the  spaces  next  to  the  fish  species,  please  number  the  spe- 
cies for  which  you  fish  in  order  of  how  often  you  fish  for  them. 
Indicate  no  more  than  seven  (7)  choices. 

largemouth  bass  pickerel 

smallmouth  bass  stocked  trout 

pike  natural  (wild)  trout 

muskies  __  walleye/sauger/hybrids 

shad  salmon/steelhead 

panfish  (perch /bluegills/crappies/ white  bass ) 

suckers 

carp  catfish 

striped  bass/hybrids  other  (name) 

2.  What  kind  of  fishing  tackle  do  you  use  most  often?  Please 
choose  only  one  item. 


fly  rod  spinning  tackle 

baitcasting  tackle  downrigger 

3.  Do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  primarily  (choose  only  one) 


a bait  fisherman? 

fly  fisherman? 

lure  fisherman? 

4.  Do  you  ice  fish? 

Yes 

No 

5.  Do  you  tie  flies? 

Yes 

No 

6.  Do  you  build  your  own  rods? 

Yes 

No 

7.  Do  you  make  your  own  lures  and  tackle,  such  as  jigs,  plastic 

worms,  and  sinkers? 

Yes 

No 

8.  Do  you  own  a boat  or  canoe?  (If  you  own  none,  go  to  #18.) 

Yes  No 

9.  How  many  watercraft  do  you  own? 

only  one  two  three  or  more 

10.  Check  the  size  of  your  boat.  (If  you  own  more  than  one  boat, 
mark  the  size  of  the  one  boat  you  most  frequently  use.) 

less  than  12  feet 

12  feet  to  14  feet 

over  14  feet  to  16  feet 

over  16  feet  to  18  feet 

over  18  feet  to  20  feet 

over  20  feet 
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11.  Check  the  appropriate  spaces  that  describe  your  boat,  or  the 
one  boat  you  own  and  use  the  most.  Be  sure  to  check  all  that 
apply. 

Power 


20.  How  much  interest  do  you  have  in  each  of  these  topics? 


outboard 

electric 


Hull  design 

vee-bottom 

canoe 

Construction 

aluminum 

fiberglass 


inboard  or  I/O 
airboat 

tri-hull 

pontoon  boat 


jet  drive 
other 


wood 

inflatable 


john  boat 
houseboat 

plastic 


12.  If  you  own  a boat,  do  you  use  a gas  motor? 


Yes 


No 


13.  If  you  use  a gas  motor,  what  horsepower  is  the  one  engine  you 
own  and  use  the  most? 

0-5hp  6-10hp  _ _ ll-35hp 

36-75hp  75-110hp  ___  _ 110-150hp 

more  than  150hp 

14.  Do  you  use  an  electric  motor  (with  or  without  a gas  motor)? 


Yes 


No 


15. 


Mark  an  “x”  in  the  space  next  to  the  items  you  own: 

depth  sounder  (graph,  LCD,  flasher,  or  video) 

downrigger(s) 

VHF  marine  radio 

CB  radio  (for  boat  use) 

LORAN  (navigation  aid) 

compass 

16.  Do  you  trailer  your  boat?  Yes  

17.  Do  you  cartop  your  boat?  Yes  


No 

No 


No 


18.  Do  you  read  Pennsylvania  Angler  from  cover  to  cover? 

Yes  

19.  Rate  the  following  Angler  columns  according  to  how  much 
they  interest  you: 

2 — Fairly  interested 
4 — Not  interested 


1 — Very  interested 
3 — Slightly  interested 
“Kids  Page”  


“Caught  & Released”  _ 
“Regulation  Roundup” 
“The  Law  and  You”  _ 


“Notes  from  the  Streams” 
“Straight  Talk”  _ 
“Anglers  Notebook” 
“Mail”  


2 — Fairly  interested 
4 — Not  interested 


1— Very  interested 
3— Slightly  interested 
How-to-do-it  articles 

river  fishing  

float  fishing  

pond  fishing  

stream  trout  fishing  

smallmouth  bass  stream  fishing  

largemouth  bass  lake  fishing  

walleye  fishing  

panfishing  

fly  fishing  

large-lake  or  reservoir  fishing  

Lake  Erie  fishing  

boating  (for  fishermen)  skills,  navigation 

boat  trailering  

rod  building  

fly  tying 

lure  making  


Where-to-go  articles 

Fishing  in  specific  waterways  

General  information,  entertainment  articles 

legislation  

nostalgia/history  

humor  

fiction  

fishing  adventure  stories  

natural  history  

profiles  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  

Conservation 

environmental  concerns  

habitat  protection,  enhancement  

pollution  investigations  

studies  and  research  

articles  about  the  Fish  Commission  

21.  In  addition  to  fishing,  indicate  in  the  appropriate  spaces  the 
other  water-related  activities  in  which  you  participate: 

water  skiing  white-water  rafting 

sailing  canoeing 

cruising  kayaking 

22.  How  long  have  you  been  fishing? 

0-3  years  4-8  years  9-15  years 

16-25  years  25-40  years 


more  than  40  years 

23.  What  is  your  age? 

under  13 

20-24 

41-50 

24 


I’m  not  an  angler 


13-15 

25-30 

51-64 


16-19 
31-40 
over  64 


How  long  have  you  been  a Pennsylvania  Angler  subscriber? 

I year  2 years 

3 years  4 years 

5 years  6-10  years 

11-15  years  16  or  more  years 

25.  Are  you  a Boat  Pennsylvania  subscriber? Yes  No 

25.  Your  ZIP  code 
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through  the  worm  and  into  the  bass.  As  a 
result,  many  like  backreeling,  leaving  the 
anti-reverse  of  the  reel  in  the  “off’  posi- 
tion so  that  they  can  turn  the  reel  handle 
backward  to  cope  with  a sudden  surge  of  a 
bass,  fight  at  the  boat  and  still  control 
the  fish. 

Anglers  after  large  inland  stripers,  mus- 
kellunge,  large  catfish,  big  carp,  and 
pike — fish  that  run  far  and  hard — find 
that  backreeling  is  an  invitation  to  instant 
disaster.  As  the  reel  overruns,  tangles  result 
and  fish  are  lost.  Here,  a properly  set 
drag — usually  about  V3  of  the  line  test 
when  line  is  pulled  straight  off  the  reel — is 
best.  In  these  cases,  the  combination  of 
the  reel  drag,  angle  of  the  rod  to  control 
line  friction,  and  line  resistance  as  it  flows 
through  the  water  affect  the  total  resist- 
ance to  the  fish. 

Both  are  learned  techniques  and  a drag 
wrongly  set,  a fish  poorly  fought  or  a han- 
dle turned  backward  too  fast  or  not  fast 
enough  can  result  in  lost  fish. 

The  danger  of  backreeling  is  that  the 
reel  handle  might  not  be  turned  fast 
enough,  causing  a break,  or  that  it  will  be 
turned  too  fast,  causing  loose  line  tangles 
and  subsequent  breaks  and  lost  fish. 
Backreeling  can’t  handle  long  runs  or  fast- 
moving  fish. 

To  fight  a fish  with  a drag  properly,  set 
the  drag  as  above,  and  set  the  anti-reverse 
to  “on.”  When  a fish  hits,  strike,  and  if 
necessary  strike  again  to  set  the  hook 
should  the  drag  be  set  lightly.  One  way  to 
increase  strike  drag  is  to  hold  the  line  by 
thumbing  the  spool  with  casting  tackle  or 
holding  the  skirted  spool  with  spinning 
gear  to  prevent  line  slippage  and  to  drive 
the  hook  home.  Once  properly  hooked, 
let  the  drag  do  the  work  of  controlling  the 
fish,  along  with  using  the  angle  of  the  rod 
and  a proper  “pumping”  technique  to 
land  the  fish. 

Reset  the  drag  after  a long  run  but  set 
the  drag  lightly  again  when  landing  the 
fish.  The  short  line  allows  for  limited 
shock  absorbency. 

It  is  also  possible  to  use  both  systems — 
using  the  drag  for  long  runs  but  backreel- 
ing close  to  the  boat  to  prevent  a 
break-off.  One  other  way  is  to  use  back- 
reeling  for  all  but  large  fish,  but  to  set  the 
drag  appropriately  rather  than  in  a lock- 
down  mode.  That  way,  you  can  backreel  if 
you  must,  but  have  a drag  override  (hold 
the  reel  handle  stationary)  for  those  do-or- 
die  situations  when  you  have  to  keep  a big 
fish  from  knitting  a doily  in  the  middle  of 
a brush  pile.  


Just  how  and  when  to  use  backreeling  as  opposed  to  the  reel  drag  depends  on  the 
fishing  conditions,  size  of  the  fish  and  type  of  fishing.  Sometimes  you  shouldn’t  use 
backreeling.  Others  times  you  can.  Still  other  times  you  can  use  backreeling  and  the 
reel’s  drag. 


Backreeling 

by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Many  anglers  do  it.  Many  experts 
don’t.  While  becoming  more  common, 
backreeling  is  not  the  best  method  of 
catching  fish  under  all  circumstances.  An- 
glers often  backreel  because  of  ignorance, 
bad  drags,  improperly  set  drags  or  over- 
tightened  drags,  all  of  which  result  in 
lost  fish. 

To  understand  backreeling,  or  any  fish- 
fighting technique,  first  understand  basic 
fishing.  The  hooked  fish  is  not  simply 
winched  in  as  a boat  is  hauled  onto  a 
trailer.  Light  lines  with  big  fish  require  let- 
ting the  fish  run  and  take  line  until  it  is 
tired  and  can  be  landed.  Far  more  compli- 
cated than  this  simple  description,  this  can 
result  in  fish  making  long  or  short  runs, 
sudden  surges  at  the  end  of  the  line  or 
close  to  the  boat,  one  run  or  many. 


All  reels — fly,  spincast,  spinning  and 
casting — are  made  with  drag  systems  that 
allow  a fish  to  take  line  against  the  drag  to 
prevent  a hook  from  tearing  out,  line 
breaking,  or  tackle  damage.  All  reels  allow 
setting  the  drag  through  knobs,  stars  or  le- 
vers to  a resistance  appropriate  to  the  line 
test.  In  addition,  spinning  and  spincast 
reels  (and  a few  casting  reels)  allow  turning 
this  drag  “on”  and  “off.”  When  off,  the 
handle  turns  backward  as  the  fish  takes 
line,  although  the  drag  is  still  usable. 

Just  how  and  when  to  use  backreeling 
as  opposed  to  the  reel  drag  depends  on  the 
fishing  conditions,  size  of  the  fish  and 
type  of  fishing.  For  example,  many  bass 
pros  set  their  drags  tightly  to  be  sure  of 
striking  fish  hard  and  when  worm  fishing 
to  drive  the  hook  of  a Texas-rigged  worm 
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Linesvi  e Fish  Culture 
Station  Open  House 


The  day  was  overcast  and  cool — 
some  would  say  downright  cold  and 
damp.  Only  two  days  before,  five 
inches  of  new  snow  covered  the 
hatchery  grounds.  Today,  it  was  mud. 
And  still  they  came  to  see  it.  “They” 
were  people,  thousands  of  people, 
and  “it”  was  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Open  House  program  at  the  Lines- 
ville  Fish  Culture  Station.  The  Lines- 
ville  Fish  Culture  Station  is  located 
just  outside  the  borough  of  Lines- 
ville,  in  Crawford  County,  on  the 
shores  of  Pymatuning  Lake. 


Clockwise  from  the  top  photo:  Commission  personnel  demonstrated 
methods  of  taking  and  fertilizing  eggs  from  walleye  and  muskies. 
Crowds  watched  as  crappies,  yellow  perch,  walleye  and  muskies  were 
sorted  by  species  and  size.  Young  anglers  lined  the  bulkhead  to 
practice  casting.  Commission  biologists  demonstrated  electrofishing 
along  the  shoreline  so  that  visitors  could  see  up  close  how  it’s  done. 


by  Larry  Shaffer 


I 

I 
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Interested  visitors  of  all  ages  gazed  into  a 
Commission  display  tank  filled  with 
large  mouth  bass,  pan  fish  and  yellow 
perch.  The  brisk,  cloudy  day  didn’t  deter 
guests. 


— - — ■ 
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Clockwise  from  the  top  at  left:  Visitors 
peer  into  the  depths  of  a tank  that  holds 
huge  muskies,  catfish,  walleye, 
largemouth  bass  and  plenty  of  baitfish. 
Linesville  Fish  Culture  Station 
superintendent  Jim  Harvey  explained  to 
visitors  how  hatchery  personnel  collect 
fish  from  trapnets.  Plenty  of  small  fish 
fit  into  the  collection  nets,  but  on  one 
haul  the  net  was  barely  big  enough  for 
one  musky. 


Although  not  held  in  recent  years,  Open 
House  at  the  Linesville  facility  as  an  an- 
nual event  actually  began  some  20  years 
ago  and  was  the  brainchild  of  Shyrl 
Hood,  chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division 
of  Cool/Warmwater  Fish  Production. 
Hood  spearheaded  revival  of  this  popular 
event,  and  on  April  2 the  gates  to  this 
large  fish  hatchery  swung  open  wide. 
Through  those  portals  came  people  from 
all  over  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio, 
some  from  as  far  as  Cleveland.  Estimates 
by  those  helping  with  traffic  control 
placed  attendance  during  the  four-hour 
event  at  some  8,000  people. 

One  of  12  Commission  hatcheries, 
Linesville  produces  a variety  of  coolwater 
and  warmwater  fish,  such  as  panfish,  wall- 
eye, northern  pike  and  muskellunge,  and 
coldwater  fish  including  salmon  and  lake 
trout.  The  Open  House  provides  visitors 
the  opportunity  to  get  a behind-the-scenes 


look  where  they  can  observe  firsthand  a 
variety  of  tasks  associated  with  producing 
fish  that  ultimately  are  stocked  in  waters 
open  to  public  fishing. 

During  the  course  of  the  Open  House, 
visitors  watched  as  fish  culturists  raised 
trapnets  set  earlier  in  the  sanctuary  por- 
tion of  Pymatuning  Lake,  the  first  step  in 
securing  brood  fish.  The  fish  retrieved 
from  these  large  nets  were  taken  into  the 
hatch  house  where  they  were  sorted  by 
species  and  size  and  placed  in  holding 
tanks.  Crappies,  yellow  perch,  walleye  and 
muskellunge  were  among  the  fish  found. 

Using  fish  brought  in  from  the  lake,  fish 
culturists  demonstrated  methods  used  in 
taking  and  fertilizing  eggs  from  walleye 
and  muskellunge.  Visitors  were  intrigued 
to  find  large  muskies  anesthetized  and 
wrapped  with  a sleeve  (similar  to  a blood 
pressure  cuff).  Filled  with  air,  the  sleeve  ex- 
erts a gentle  but  uniform  pressure  on  the 
sleeping  musky’s  abdomen  that  pushes  the 
eggs  into  a waiting  collection  pan. 

Attendance  during  the 
four-hour  event  was 
estimated  at  some  8,000. 

Commission  biologists  also  demonstrated 
the  techniques  of  electrofishing.  Introduc- 
ing low-level  electric  current  into  the  water 
causes  fish  to  come  to  the  surface  where 
they  are  picked  up  by  hand  nets.  Using 


this  collection  method,  fishery  managers 
identify,  count,  examine  and  return  fish  to 
the  water  unharmed.  Hundreds  of  people 
lined  the  banks  as  the  biologists  worked, 
using  both  backpack  and  boat-mounted 
equipment.  As  fish  were  retrieved,  they 
were  identified  and  discussed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  onlookers  before  being  returned  to 
the  water. 

As  visitors  strolled  the  hatchery 
grounds,  they  saw  several  types  of  nets 
needed  to  run  a complete  fishery  program. 
They  inspected  the  variety  of  stocking 
trucks  used  to  deliver  fish  to  lakes  and 
streams  all  over  the  Commonwealth.  They 
watched  as  hatchery  aeration  devices 
spilled  oxygen  into  the  water,  and  they 
studied  boating  safety  displays. 

Anglers  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  fillet  panfish  and  even  sample 
these  tasty  morsels.  Large  crowds  watched 
as  waterways  conservation  officers  filleted 
crappies  and  yellow  perch.  And  as  onlook- 
ers discovered  this  simple  procedure  to  pre- 
pare fish  for  the  table,  they  were  delighted 
to  learn  that  these  panfish  taste  good,  too. 

This  was  a family  event,  and  kids  of  all 
ages  had  a great  time  at  the  casting  rings. 
Placed  at  varying  distances  from  the 
shoreline,  the  floating  rings  made  ideal 
targets,  and  for  practice  kids  used  fishing 
rods  provided  just  for  that  purpose.  Wa- 
terways conservation  officers  offered  in- 
struction and  answered  questions. 

In  the  large  visitor’s  center,  fishery  biol- 
ogists demonstrated  and  explained  the 
method  used  in  “reading"  fish  scales  to 
determine  the  age  of  a fish.  Exhibits  were 
set  up  to  cover  stream  habitat  improve- 
ment, the  cooperative  nursery  program, 
pond  ecology  and  other  Commission  ac- 
tivities. Numerous  species  of  fish  swam  in 
the  center’s  two-story  display  tank  with  its 
multi-level  viewing  windows,  and  young 
and  old  alike  discovered  a few'  Pennsylva- 
nia fish  they  had  never  seen  before.  Com- 
mission publications  were  available  and 
numerous  anglers  took  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  their  1989  fishing  license. 

More  than  just  a pleasant  way  to  spend 
a Sunday  afternoon,  a day  at  the  Lines- 
ville Fish  Culture  Station  introduces  the 
public  to  the  interesting,  but  sometimes 
complex,  tasks  associated  with  managing 
the  diverse  fishery  resources  of  Pennsy- 
lvania. i — , 


Larry  Shaffer  is  an  information  officer  in 
the  Commission  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Information. 
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The 

Tri-Point 

Hairwing 

Dun 


For  a long  time  I’ve  been  partial  to  fully 
shaped  dry  fly  wings  cut  or  burnt  from 
broad,  webby  body  feathers.  Carefully 
dressed  in  correct  proportions,  they  pro- 
vide the  prominent  image  trout  become 
accustomed  to  when  they  view  real  float- 
ing mayflies. 


Not  only  are  such  Hies  effective,  but 
they  are  a delight  to  use  because  they  look 
like  real  mayflies  on  the  water.  Although 
they  are  reasonably  durable,  they  are 
“fussy  Hies.”  They  require  attention  after 
each  encounter  with  a fish.  Misalignment 
of  these  wings  nearly  always  causes  twisted 
leaders. 


Cut-wing  enthusiasts  soon  develop  a 
discipline  in  which  they  inspect  the  fly  af- 
ter removal  from  a fish.  If  sighting  along 
the  wings  from  front  to  rear  indicates  they 
are  “out  of  plumb,’’  it’s  generally  a quick 
and  simple  task  to  twist  the  wings  back 
into  alignment.  However,  in  failing  light  or 
when  one’s  eyes  have  seen  better  days  (like 
mine),  determining  when  sufficient  correc- 
tion is  achieved  is  sometimes  a problem. 

For  the  past  four  years  I’ve  been  experi- 
menting with  a style  of  hairwing  dun  that 
attempts  to  address  the  requirements  of 
form,  outline  and  light  pattern  dictated  by 
natural  mayflies.  At  the  same  time,  I 
sought  to  use  materials  and  techniques 
that  would  render  the  fly  as  carefree  as 
possible  in  use.  Because  of  its  known  du- 
rability, I chose  hair  to  represent  both  the 
legs  and  the  single  wing.  The  outwardly 
extending  hair  legs,  positioned  well  back 
of  the  eye,  provide  both  the  fly’s  requisite 
support  on  the  surface  film  and  its  stabil- 
ity, replacing  the  use  of  hackle  for  these 
functions.  The  two  tails  are  represented  by 
four  microfibetts  divided  into  two  widely 
split  pairs.  Microfibetts  are  fine,  tapered 
synthetic  fibers  with  outstanding  durabil- 
ity. They  are  marketed  in  small  bundles 
and  are  stocked  by  most  fly  shops.  A dub- 
bing twist  of  natural  or  synthetic  fur 
forms  the  pattern’s  abdomen  and  thorax. 

When  viewed  from  the  front,  the  tips  of 


Clamp  the  hook  with  the  bend 
• recessed  in  the  vise  and  with  only 
the  front  half  of  the  shank  exposed.  Tie 
in  the  thread  about  one-third  the  shank 
length  behind  the  eye.  For  legs,  tie  in  a 
small  bunch  of  pale  elk  body  hair  ( 30-35 
hairs)  with  the  tips  forward  for  an  effec- 
tive length  equal  to  twice  the  hook’s  gap. 


2 Trim  the  excess  hair  butts  and 
• wind  them  over.  Separate  the  hair 
into  two  equal  halves  and  criss-cross  the 
thread  between  to  set  the  hair  at  right 
angles  to  the  shank. 


photos  by  the  author 


3 Cut  a sparse  bunch  of  dark  deer 
• body  hair  and  tie  it  in,  butts 
forward,  immediately  in  front  of  the  legs. 
Make  several  firm  turns  over  the  butts. 
Then  make  a full  loop  of  thread  around 
the  base  of  the  wings  and  pull  the  wing 
upright  to  the  angled-back  position 
shown.  Half-hitch  the  thread  around  the 
shank  to  secure  the  wing  position.  Trim 
the  hair  butts  on  a bevel  and  wind  them 
over.  Apply  a liberal  drop  of  Flexament 
at  the  base  of  the  wing,  allowing  the 
cement  to  flow  into  the  base  of  the 
legs.  Repeat  this  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wing. 
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the  fly’s  hair  legs  and  the  tip  of  the  wing 
are  arranged  like  the  three  points  of  a tri- 
angle. From  this  aspect  the  pattern’s  name 
is  derived.  Flattening  the  hair  at  the  base 
of  the  legs  and  wing  is  a critical  step  in 
dressing  the  Tri-Point  Dun  because  it  per- 
mits the  use  of  sparse  bunches  of  hair, 
keeping  weight  to  a minimum. 

Flattening  is  accomplished  first  by  ap- 
plying Flexament  or  acrylic  lacquer  to  the 
base  of  the  hair.  Then,  before  the  cement 
has  completely  hardened,  it  is  squeezed 
flat  with  smooth-jawed  tweezers  or  pliers. 
The  resultant  fanlike  conformation  of  the 
legs  is  permanent  and  provides  maximum 
support  of  the  fly  on  the  water.  Similarly, 
the  flattened  wing  more  nearly  simulates 
the  broad  wings  of  the  naturals. 

Although  the  dressing  I describe  here 
represents  an  Isonychia  dun,  with  appro- 
priate modifications  in  size  and  colora- 
tion, it  can  be  applied  to  virtually  any 
mayfly.  The  genus  Isonychia  is  represented 
by  several  species  in  the  East  and  Midwest 
and  the  duns  are  surprisingly  alike  in  gen- 
eral coloration  and  size.  They  are  fairly 
large  duns  with  gray  bodies  and  dark  dun 
wings.  The  rear  two  pairs  of  legs  are  gen- 
erally pale,  as  are  the  twin  tails. 

Many  entomologists  describe  Isony- 
chia’s  mode  of  emergence  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  many  stoneflies.  They  crawl  out 
onto  exposed  boulders,  logs  or  other  pro- 


4  Remove  the  hook  from  the  vise 
• and  reset  it  in  a normal  position. 
Wind  the  thread  back  to  the  bend  and 
tie  in  four  microfibett  fibers  as  tails. 
Separate  the  fibers  into  two  pairs  and 
wind  them  between  to  set  the  tails  in  a 
widely  split  angle.  Wax  the  thread  next  to 
the  shank  and  apply  fur  dubbing. 

Double  the  thread  back  to  the  shank  and 
wind  it  over  itself,  forming  a dubbing 
loop.  Clamp  your  hackle  pliers  to  the 
loop.  Wind  working  thread  forward  of 
the  wing.  Then  twist  or  twirl  the  hackle 
pliers  to  form  a tight  dubbing  twist. 


jections  to  emerge  out  of  the  water.  Some 
anglers  underestimate  the  importance  of 
the  duns  for  this  reason,  believing  that 
they  are  not  available  to  trout.  I disagree 
with  this  view  because  I have  seen  these 
duns  emerge  at  the  surface  in  midstream 
at  Penn’s  Creek  and  other  streams  in 
Penn’s  Woods,  particularly  during  high 
water. 

Deer  hair  is  a good  choice  for  wing  ma- 
terial. My  preference  is  for  fine  to 
medium-textured  body  hair.  Avoid  coarse 
body  hair  of  the  type  used  to  spin  bass 
bug  bodies  because  it  is  difficult  to  bunch 
without  flaring  and  individual  hairs  frac- 
ture easily.  Select  dark  hair  for  the  wing. 
It’s  not  necessary  to  match  precisely  the 
dark  gray  color  of  the  real  insect’s  wings. 
Generally,  the  darker  deer  body  hair  is  a 
nondescript  grayish-brown  shade  that 
serves  adequately.  Pale  elk  body  hair  is  a 
good  choice  for  the  pattern’s  legs. 

In  a fly  as  large  as  the  Isonychia  Tri- 
Point,  1 prefer  a long-shank  size  14  hook 
over  the  usual  size  10  regular-shank  hook 
because  of  the  weight-saving  advantage  of 
the  smaller  gap.  Mustad’s  94831,  with  its 
2X  long,  2X  fine  shank,  is  ideally  suited 
for  this  dressing. 

However,  one  should  avoid  being  heavy- 
handed  when  dressing  the  hair  legs  and 
wing  because  the  long,  fine  shank  will  flex 
under  the  pressure  required  to  bind  the 


hair  firmly.  For  this  reason  I like  to  recess 
the  hook’s  bend  back  into  the  jaws  of  the 
vise  until  only  the  fore  part  of  the  shank  is 
exposed.  The  shank  is  then  sufficiently 
rigid  to  withstand  dressing  the  legs  and 
wing,  after  which  1 reset  the  hook  in  the 
vise  in  the  normal  fashion  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  dressing. 

I have  dressed  the  Tri-Point  Dun  in  vari- 
ous patterns  to  represent  diverse  late- 
evening  mayflies.  I find  it  a real  luxury  to 
be  able  to  catch  trout  after  trout  on  a fly 
that  requires  no  more  care  than  the  occa- 
sional sponging  off  in  the  folds  of  a ban- 
danna. That’s  a routine  that  could  make 
one  lazy,  I suppose.  But  I like  to  think  that 
it  allows  me  more  freedom  to  enjoy  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  stream  as  dark- 
ness unfolds.  F*1 

Dressing: 

Tri-Point  Isonychia  Dun 

Hook:  Size  14  Mustad  94831 
(2XL,  2SF) 

Thread:  Black  6/0  prewaxed 

Legs:  Pale  elk  body  hair 

Wing:  Dark,  thinly  textured  deer 
body  hair 

Tails:  Four  white  microfibett  fibers 

Body:  Gray  natural  or  synthetic  fur 


5 Wind  the  dubbing  forward  to  form 
• a tapered  abdomen.  Then  make  a 
turn  in  back  of  the  wing,  a turn  in  front 
of  the  wing,  and  then  wind  the  dubbing 
criss-cross  around  the  base  of  the  wing 
and  the  legs,  ending  behind  the  eye. 


5 With  smooth-jawed  tweezers  or 
• pliers,  squeeze  fat  the  hair  at  the 
base  of  the  wing  and  legs  where  cement 
was  applied  in  step  3.  Whip-finishing  the 
thread  and  lacquer  the  head. 
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Danger  Haunts 
Your  Small  Boat 


by  Art  Michaels 


If  you  fish  in  a small  boat,  calm  weather  and  fast  autumn 
fishing  can  beckon  you.  But  when  it  comes  to  currents,  tides, 
wind  and  waves,  you  need  special  skills  to  maximize  your  safety 
in  a small  boat,  like  a john  boat  or  semivee  of  about  12  to  14 
feet.  One  Coast  Guard  estimate  suggests  that  capsizings,  sinkings 
and  falls  overboard  from  small  boats  account  for  70  percent  of 
all  boating  fatalities,  and  Fish  Commission  figures  show  that 
small  boats  account  for  nearly  80  percent  of  all  Pennsylvania 
boating  fatalities.  Here,  then,  are  explanations  of  small-boat 
dangers  with  ideas  on  how  to  beat  them. 

Fishing  safely  in  cold,  moving 
water  requires  special  know-how. 
Understanding  the  dangers  gives 
you  the  edge  on  taming  the 
problems  and  letting  you  have 
more  fun  on  the  water. 


Anchor  only  from  the  bow.  Anchoring  from  the  stern 
often  causes  swampings.  In  a small  boat,  the  combined 
weight  of  a person  seated  in  the  stern,  an  outboard,  a 
gas  tank  and  a battery  greatly  reduces  freeboard  at  the  stern. 
(Freeboard  is  the  space  between  the  top  of  a boat’s  gunwale  and 
the  waterline.) 

Suppose  you  anchored  from  the  stern  in  moving  water  and  sat 
amidships  to  fish.  The  Bowing  water  against  the  pull  of  the 
anchor  could  force  the  boat  stern  downward  toward  the 
waterline.  Your  reaction  might  be  to  lunge  toward  the  stern  to 
pull  up  the  anchor,  but  moving  toward  the  stern  could  send  the 
transom  underwater,  swamping  the  boat. 

In  this  situation,  rowing  backward  might  relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  transom  enough  for  you  to  pull  the  anchor,  but 
frequently  the  only  way  to  prevent  imminent  swamping  is  to  cut 
the  anchor  line,  if  you  can  reach  it  without  moving  toward  the 
stern. 

Using  bow  and  stern  anchors  to  position  your  boat  across  a 
flow  of  moving  water  is  also  dangerous.  If  the  bow  anchor 
fails,  you  face  the  consequences  of  stern  anchoring. 

To  anchor  safely  from  the  bow,  rig  your  boat  so  that  you  can 
raise  and  lower  the  anchor  from  any  position  in  the  boat. 

Devices  and  hardware  for  this  purpose  are  readily  available  in 
marine  supply  stores  and  catalogs. 
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Load  your  boat  properly.  A common  problem  with 
overloaded  boats  is  that  under  way  they  often  plow 
M grudgingly  through  the  water.  The  boat  bow  rides  high 
and  the  transom  sits  low,  usually  with  dangerously  little 
freeboard.  The  boat  operator  notices  the  problem  and  stops 
suddenly  to  make  adjustments  that  would  improve  the  ride,  and 
the  sudden  stop  swamps  the  boat  over  the  transom. 

Loading  your  small  boat  properly  is  one  way  to  prevent  a 
capsizing.  Check  your  boat’s  capacity  plate,  which  tells  you  the 
gross  weight  capacity  your  boat  can  safely  carry.  Remember  that 
this  number  includes  the  weight  of  passengers  and  all  your  gear. 
Don’t  exceed  this  capacity,  and  distribute  your  equipment  evenly. 

Pennsylvania  has  some  2,000  low-head  dams.  This  typical  low- 
head  dam  (below)  is  located  on  Swatara  Creek  near  Hershey. 

Low-head  dams  are  dangerous  because  they  are  nearly 
impossible  to  see  looking  downstream.  Many  are  marked  only 
seasonally.  Some  are  unmarked,  giving  boaters  no  warning.  The 
hydraulic  cycle  below  the  low-head  dam  can  trap  victims.  Debris 
below  the  dam  can  injure  a victim,  and  some  good  swimmers 
wearing  PFDs  don ’t  survive  the  hydraulic  circular  pulling  power 

of  the  water. 


Wear  a PFD.  Coast  Guard  accident  data  and 
Pennsylvania  statistics  show  clearly  that  wearing  PFDs 
saves  lives.  Coast  Guard  statistics  reveal  that  as  many  as 
80  percent  of  the  victims  who  drowned  in  boating  accidents 
could  have  lived  had  they  been  wearing  PFDs. 

In  many  cases,  small-boat  accident  victims  drowned  because 
they  wore  no  PFDs  and  they  entered  the  water  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly.  Many  of  these  people  were  good  swimmers  in  at 
least  average  physical  condition. 

The  problem  with  ending  up  in  the  water  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  is  that  the  experience  is  disorienting.  Studies  have 
shown  that  panicked  victims  who  are  reasonably  physically  Fit 
and  who  are  at  least  fair  swimmers  swim  downward  to  greater 
danger  as  often  as  they  swim  up  to  the  water’s  surface  to  safety. 

The  flotation  of  a PFD  has  one  special  advantage  for  boaters 
who  fall  in  the  water  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  A victim  who 
is  wearing  a PFD  would  likely  stay  up  in  the  water  long  enough 
to  gather  his  wits  quickly  and  facilitate  his  own  rescue. 

Wearing  a PFD  is  by  no  means  a guarantee  of  safety,  but 
donning  the  device  has  proven  over  and  over  again  that  it  gives 
victims  that  vital  edge  to  effect  their  own  rescues.  This  is  the 
reason  wearing  a PFD  is  so  important. 
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Try  to  put  on  a PFD  in  the  safe  confines  of  a swimming  pool 
while  you  tread  water  and  you’ll  see  that  the  task  is  difficult 
enough.  But  when  you  add  waves,  wind,  current,  cold  water  and 
sudden,  unexpected  immersion,  donning  a PFD  when  you’re 
already  in  the  water  is  nearly  impossible.  Even  though  having  a 
PFD  readily  available  aboard  your  boat  may  satisfy  the  legal 
requirements  for  small  boats,  wearing  the  device  is  far  safer. 

For  fishing  in  a small  boat,  many  anglers  wear  Type  III 
PFDs.  These  devices  are  more  comfortable  than  Type  I or  II 
devices,  and  many  companies  offer  Type  Ills  in  stylish  colors 
with  fishing-vest-like  pockets. 

Ribbed  Type  III  PFDs,  like  those  worn  by  some  canoeists, 
offer  the  same  amount  of  flotation  as  do  vest-like  Type  Ills,  and 
they  are  even  more  comfortable. 

Furthermore,  Type  III  PFDs  are  made  in  a variety  of  sizes  to 
fit  just  about  anyone. 

The  new  Type  V hybrid  PFDs  are  also  comfortable  to  wear, 
but  they  must  be  worn  at  all  times  to  satisfy  the  legal 
requirement  for  PFDs  in  small,  open  boats.  In  addition.  Type 
Vs  are  available  for  adults  only  (persons  who  weigh  90  pounds 
or  more). 

For  more  details  on  PFDs,  their  uses  and  legal  requirements, 
see  pages  12  and  13  of  the  Summary  of  Boating  Regulations 
1989. 

You  are  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  everyone  aboard  your  boat . The 
Best  Tip:  In  a small  boat , every 
passenger  wears  a Coast  Guard 
approved  PFD  (personal  flotation 
device ). 
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Stay  seated  in  a small  boat.  Standing  in  a small  boat  is 
tempting  to  play  a fish,  or  net  or  gaff  a nice  catch  for  an 
angling  partner.  But  standing  in  a small  boat  is 
dangerous  because  john  boats  and  semivees  are  not  built  to 
stand  up  in.  Semivees  and  flat-bottomed  john  boats  have  few  or 
no  keel-like  stabilizing  structures,  so  the  bottom  slides  effortlessly 
out  from  under  standing  victims  who  fall  overboard.  Ironically, 
many  drowned  victims  who  stood  in  small  boats  and  fell 
overboard  were  often  uninjured  by  their  actual  falls. 

Falls  overboard  in  cold  water  are  particularly  dangerous. 
Entering  cold  water  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  stuns  the  body. 
Your  reaction  to  a fall  in  cold  water  is  like  your  response  in  the 
shower  to  the  water  suddenly  turning  cold.  It’s  shocking,  but 
actually  falling  into  cold  water  from  a boat  is  considerably  more 
overwhelming.  Most  boating  safety  authorities  call  water  “cold” 
when  the  temperature  is  below  70  degrees. 

Terrific  fishing  in  the  moving  water  of  fall  and  spring  makes 
small-boat  angling  popular  in  “cold”  water.  That’s  why  it  pays 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  staying  seated  in  a small  boat.  Insist  that 
your  angling  partners  do  the  same.  In  a small  boat,  adopt  the 
habit  of  playing  fish  and  casting  while  seated. 

A person  who  falls  overboard  needs  help  quickly.  For  this 
reason,  you  may  want  to  carry  a rescue  bag  aboard  your  small 
boat.  A rescue  bag  is  a length  of  rope  coiled  in  a nylon  bag.  It 
was  standard  equipment  during  World  War  II  aboard  U.S.  Navy 
lifeboats. 

A rescue  bag  is  the  fastest,  safest  way  to  get  a rescue  line  to  a 
person  overboard.  You  just  toss  it  underhand  or  side-arm  to  a 
victim. 

Rescue  bags  require  a little  skill  and  practice  to  throw  accurately, 
but  after  only  a few  practice  throws,  you  can  gain  enough  skill 
to  use  one  effectively  in  an  emergency.  Make  sure  that  you  and 
your  angling  partners  know  where  the  bag  is  stowed  and  how  to 
use  it. 


Avoid  low-head  dams.  “Low  head”  refers  to  the  amount 
of  water  the  dam  holds  back,  so  most  low-head  dams 
are  small.  They  abound  throughout  Pennsylvania.  The 
Commonwealth  has  about  2,000  low-head  dams.  Nearly  every 
year,  the  Commission  sadly  reports  accidents  and  fatalities  at 
low-head  dams. 

Low-head  dams  attract  small-boat  anglers  because  fishing 
above  and  below  them  is  often  good.  But  low-head  dams  are 
small-boat  dangers  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  seeing 
them  from  upstream  is  darn  near  impossible,  so  unless  you 
know  the  specific  location  of  a low-head  dam,  you  could  easily 
capsize  over  one. 

For  another  thing,  the  hydraulic  action  below  the  dam  is  a 
killer.  Suppose  you  capsized  over  a low-head  dam.  The  force  of 
the  water  spilling  over  the  dam  would  send  you  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  base  of  the  dam.  The  base  of  the  dam  would  likely  have 
protruding  obstructions  and  debris,  so  you  could  be  injured 
there  or  become  entrapped  underwater. 

From  the  base  of  the  dam,  water  flows  downstream  some  and 
then  to  the  surface.  The  hydraulic  cycle  would  then  pull  you 
back  toward  the  dam,  and  the  current  would  again  send  you  to 
the  bottom  at  the  base  of  the  dam. 

This  cycle  is  difficult  to  escape,  even  for  victims  who  are 
wearing  PFDs  and  who  are  strong  swimmers.  This  is  the  reason 
why  low-head  dams  are  killers.  Low-head  dams  are  dangerous 
enough  that  water  rescue  personnel  undergo  special  training  to 
learn  how  to  rescue  victims  caught  in  the  hydraulic  action  of  a 
low-head  dam  without  endangering  the  rescuers. 

Thus,  the  best  course  is  to  know  the  locations  of  low-head 
dams  on  the  waterways  you  fish,  and  avoid  them.  Find  good 
fishing  elsewhere  on  the  waterway. 

Practice  these  special  safety  skills  that  you  need  in  a small 
boat.  In  this  way  you  can  maximize  your  fun  and  safety  for 
sinall-boat  fishing.  [77] 
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by  Bill  Porter 

Tenebrio  moliter  descended  through  the 
warm  epiliinnion  to  the  waiting  Lepomis 
macrochirus.  Moments  later  the  conflict 
was  resolved.  In  other  words,  some  lucky 
angler  caught  a nice  bluegill  on  a meal- 
worm. Bluegills  and  trout  make  tine-tasting 
fare,  and  mealworms  are  great  bait. 

So  spotlight  and  center  stage  for  the 
mealworm.  Two  species  exist — Tenebrio 
obscurus,  the  dark  mealworm  beetle,  and 
Tenebrio  molitor,  the  yellow  mealworm 
beetle.  These  insects  go  through  a com- 
plete metamorphosis  from  egg  to  larva  to 
pupa  to  adult  beetle.  The  two  middle 
stages  are  good  bait  forms.  The  larva,  or 
“worm,”  is  the  best. 

The  dark  mealworm  beetle  is  the  more 
common  one  available  in  bait  stores.  By 
the  same  token,  it  is  more  often  raised  by 
anglers  for  their  own  use.  Both  species 
work  equally  well. 


Mealworms  make  excellent  bait 
for  pan  fish  and  trout,  and  they  are 
easy  to  grow,  producing  a year- 
round  crop. 
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Life  cycle 

White  to  cream  bean-shaped  eggs  are 
coated  with  a sticky  secretion  and  left  sin- 
gly or  in  small  groups  on  or  in  food  mate- 
rials. Beyond  deliberate  cultures,  the  basic 
food  and  natural  locations  for  these  in- 
sects are  granaries,  barns,  storage  ware- 
houses and  some  packed  flours  and  cereal 
products. 

The  minute  eggs  hatch  into  equally 
small  larval  forms,  which  grow  to  an  inch- 
and-a-quarter  on  the  average.  These 
“worms”  shed  their  outer  shells  or  skins 
as  growth  forces  the  process.  And  in  this 
stage  of  development  the  mealworms  are 
most  useful  to  anglers.  Mealworms  are  an 
excellent  food  for  many  laboratory  ani- 
mals and  pets.  Included  here  would  be 
most  amphibians,  lizards,  some  snakes, 
small  turtles  and  many  birds. 

Following  the  “worm”  stage,  the  insect 
pupates  and  begins  to  look  like  a beetle 
taking  a nap.  Color  tends  to  lighten  into  a 
creamy  white  and  the  pupa  is  shorter  than 
the  larva  it  had  been.  The  pupa  is  suitable 
as  bait  but  it  is  very  soft  and  requires  a 
careful  placing  on  the  hook  and  a quick 
move  on  the  part  of  the  angler  at  the  hint 
of  a bite. 

The  final  stage  is  the  adult  beetle  with 
some  color  variation  and  technical  part 
size  differences  according  to  species.  The 
adults  crawl  around  for  a few  days,  lay 
eggs  and  die.  The  cycle  is  complete. 

The  natural  time  for  the  complete  cycle 
could  be  as  long  as  one  year.  However,  un- 
der laboratory  or  wholesale  rearing  facili- 
ties, this  one-generation-a-year  pattern  can 
be  shortened  with  single  phases  stretched 
or  shortened  by  proper  handling.  For  ex- 
ample, the  larval  stage  can  be  maintained 
for  months  by  placing  them  in  a refrigera- 
tor. In  reverse  order,  the  cycle  can  be 
moved  along  by  raising  the  temperature 
and  holding  it  at  that  higher  level. 

Methods 

How  does  the  average  angler  raise  an 
average  number  of  above-average  meal- 
worm baits?  Easy.  There  are  several  meth- 
ods. The  following  one  is  often  found 
successful  by  a lot  of  mealworm  growers. 
Materials  needed  include  several  contain- 
ers. Five-quart  plastic  ice  cream  pails  are 
fine.  A larger  container  is  also  useful. 
Then  food  with  regular  bran  as  a prefer- 
ence is  needed.  Oatmeal  works,  as  do 
chick  growing  mash  and  similar  grain 
products.  In  addition,  an  occasional 
breadcrust  and  raw  carrot  add  to  the  food 
source  and  provide  slowly  released  mois- 
ture. Crumpled  Kleenex  on  top  of  the 


food  layer  is  needed  and  a cover  that  ei- 
ther fits  loosely  or  has  some  air  holes  in  it 
completes  the  list. 

In  use,  the  container  is  filled  to  a depth 
of  a few  inches,  leaving  some  space  for 
additional  food  to  be  added  as  the  worms 
develop.  Then  add  a few  dozen  worms, 
secured  from  a bait  dealer,  a fishing 
buddy,  or  from  a local  grain  mill  or  stor- 
age facility. 

For  rearing  your  own  mealworms,  avoid 
trying  to  use  the  super-sized  ones  for  your 
culture.  Many  of  these  worms  have  been 
fed  a treated  diet  to  get  the  growth  and 
they  do  not  respond  well  to  continuing 
their  natural  cycle  to  an  egg-laying  adult. 

With  the  worms  in  place,  add  some 
crumpled  Kleenex  as  a top  layer.  The 
worms  and  beetles  crawl  through  it  and 
the  larva  actually  feed  on  it  to  a degree. 
Add  a lid  and  place  the  container  where 
temperatures  are  fairly  constant  and  not 
extreme.  Then  wait  for  things  to  happen. 

After  the  larvae  have  reached  bait  size, 
sort  out  the  larger  larvae  for  immediate 
use.  If  the  fishing  season  is  not  right,  or 
there  are  more  larvae  than  needed,  place 
these  “worms”  in  the  same  setup  as  de- 
scribed above  and  pop  them  into  the  re- 
frigerator, not  the  freezer,  and  hold  them 
for  several  months  until  needed. 

The  nice  thing  about  mealworms,  and  a 
point  to  be  made  for  folks  who  may  not 
want  mealworms  in  their  refrigerators,  is 
that  they  have  no  odor.  They  may  dry  up 
and  turn  black,  but  that’s  it.  And  with  the 
lid  on  the  container,  there’s  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

Moisture 

A caution  for  mealworm  users  is  to 
avoid  too  much  moisture.  The  mealworms 
need  a certain  amount  of  moisture  but  not 
an  excessive  amount.  Molds  and  fermenta- 
tion of  the  food  base  may  occur  and  de- 
stroy the  entire  culture.  So  a piece  of  raw 
carrot  seems  best  with  a slow  moisture  re- 
lease as  well  as  a food  supplement  to  the 
bran.  The  carrot  should  be  replaced  when 
it  vanishes  or  appears  as  a hard,  dry  sliver. 
Some  sources  suggest  a piece  of  raw  apple, 
but  the  moisture  release  is  faster  and  the 
danger  of  molds  is  more  prevalent. 

The  large  container  comes  into  play  as 
the  cultures  in  the  smaller  containers  need 
to  be  restarted  or  appear  to  have  served 
their  function  with  a deep  layer  of  granu- 
lar debris  forming  as  a bottom  layer  in  the 
container.  These  smaller  units  should  be 
emptied  into  the  larger  one.  Add  a carrot 
and  some  fresh  Kleenex  and  forget  about 
it  for  a time.  Results  should  be  impressive. 


The  material  in  the  “worn  out”  units 
probably  contains  eggs  or  minute  larvae 
hard  to  see.  Crop  these  larvae  off  as  they 
appear,  and  then  maybe  discard  the  mate- 
rial when  it  is  really  worn  out. 

Some  sources  advise  covering  the 
smaller  containers  with  black  paper.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  idea,  but  it  may 
not  be  necessary.  The  ice  cream  buckets 
are  opaque,  they  work  well,  and  you  may 
save  a little  bit  of  extra  work  and  still  get 
all  the  larvae  you  need. 

A small  culture  of  mealworms,  once 
started,  can  last  for  many  years  with  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  good  bait  if  prop- 
erly handled. 

Large  quantities 

For  those  anglers  or  clubs  that  may 
want  large  quantities  of  mealworms  at 
about  the  same  time,  the  pattern  is  similar 
with  some  variations.  For  example,  a mix- 
ture of  bran  and  chick  mash  seems  to  be 
the  best  food  combination,  keeping  it  in 
large  screened  boxes,  the  size  dependent 
on  the  need.  Food  and  starter  mealworms 
are  put  in  place  and  the  box  or  boxes  be- 
low the  screening  are  covered  with  layers 
of  burlap.  These  layers  are  carefully  moist- 
ened as  needed  with  the  same  concern  for 
molds,  mildew  and  fermentation.  The 
boxes  are  deep  enough  so  that  additional 
food  can  be  added  as  needed  without 
emptying,  which  becomes  necessary  even- 
tually in  the  ice  cream  buckets. 

The  quarry 

Mealworms  are  great  bait  in  all  seasons 
with  special  emphasis  on  ice  fishing. 
Spring  trout  fishing  is  another  good  time 
for  mealworms.  Panfish,  particularly  the 
sunfishes,  take  them  almost  anytime  dur- 
ing the  daylight  hours.  Yellow  perch  occa- 
sionally take  the  mealworm,  but  not  as  a 
preferred  food  or  bait.  Small  bass  and 
walleye  may  be  caught  occasionally  on 
mealworms.  Small  hooks  to  match  the 
bait  and  the  size  of  the  fish’s  mouth,  par- 
ticularly bluegills,  are  in  order.  Light  lines 
up  to  six-pound  test  are  best  on  a spinning 
outfit  with  a splitshot  to  carry  them  down 
to  the  fish. 

One  worm,  two  or  more  worms,  a 
worm  and  a red  salmon  egg,  and  a worm 
or  two  plus  a small  white  marshmallow  are 
just  a few'  combinations  that  take  fish. 
Mealworms  can  also  be  used  to  dress  the 
hook  of  a small  jig,  ice  fishing  lure  or 
single-hook  spinner  lure. 

So  try  some  mealworms.  Fish  love 
them. 

[71] 
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Retiree  talks 

Just  a quick  tip  of  the  hat  to  the  whole 
Fish  Commission  organization  for  a tine 
job  done  year  after  year.  You’re  the  num- 
ber one  reason  we’ve  bought  a home  in 
Crawford  County  (Espyville)  to  retire  to. 
Golf  was  second,  wife’s  family  a distant 
third  (ha!).  Keep  up  the  good  work,  we’ll 
become  involved  when  we  make  our 
move. — Dave  White,  Hollywood,  FL 

Pine  Tree  Stater  comments 

1 offer  the  following  comments  on  the 
article  entitled  “Feathered  Thieves  From 
The  Sky,”  by  Dennis  C.  Ricker,  in  the 
April  1989  Pennsylvania  Angler.  The 
problem  of  avian  depredation  and  the  fact 
that  birds  are  vectors  of  fish  diseases  and 
parasites  are  difficulties  that  most  fish 
growers  have  to  cope  with.  The  astounding 
thing  about  this  article  is  the  impact  that 
depredation  has  on  the  Fish  Commission’s 
programs.  Although  this  article  indicates 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  loss  of  more 
than  one  million  fish  worth  more  than 
$450,000  to  the  total  program,  it  has  got 
to  be  substantial.  An  annual  loss  of  this 
magnitude  should  quickly  justify  strong 
corrective  action. 

The  “padding”  of  fish  production  in 
anticipation  of  depredation  losses  pro- 
duces not  only  extra  costs,  but  results  in  a 
poorer  quality  product  because  the  fish 
have  been  reared  under  more  stressful  en- 
vironmental conditions.  We  have  learned 
that  fish  reared  under  less  stressful  hatch- 
ery conditions  survive  better  than  those 
reared  at  maximum  densities.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  necessary  to  stock  as 
many  fish  to  provide  the  same  level  of 
fishing  quality. 

Maine  has  tried  just  about  all  control 
methods  for  avian  predators.  The  only  sat- 
isfactory solution  is  to  totally  enclose  the 
fish  rearing  pools.  Fortunately,  most  of 
our  facilities  are  concrete  raceways  100  feet 
long,  arranged  in  blocks  of  three  pools 
wide  and  in  series.  We  first  started  to  cover 
raceways  used  to  rear  landlocked  Atlantic 
salmon  and  lake  trout  with  aluminum 
pole-barn  structures  about  25  years  ago, 
primarily  to  provide  shade  and  to  mini- 
mize harmful  behavioral  impacts  from 
overhead  disturbances.  We  found  that  by 
fully  enclosing  these  structures  with  one- 
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inch  poultry  wire  we  could  eliminate  mam- 
malian predators  such  as  mink  and  otter 
as  well  as  birds. 

We  have  built  these  buildings  a few  at  a 
time  each  year  with  hatchery  personnel 
and  have  gradually  enclosed  most  of  our 
rearing  units. 

I would  be  interested  to  know  more 
about  the  five  different  types  of  bird  en- 
closures currently  being  evaluated  in  Penn- 
sylvania hatcheries.  Although  we  have 
eliminated  most  of  the  bird  predation  at 
Maine  State  Fish  Hatcheries,  we  still  have 
a few  problems  and  are  interested  in 
solutions. — David  O.  Locke,  Sapt.  of 
Hatcheries,  Maine  Dept,  of  Inland  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife 


PROTECT 
OUR  WATER  AND 
WILDLIFE 


DISPOSE  OF 
USED  FISHING  LINE 
PROPERLY 


Let  spawners  go 

When  I received  my  March  Angler,  as 
1 do  every  month,  I immediately  sat  down 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  Also,  as 
usual,  I gained  more  than  a few  pointers 
to  help  me  catch  more  fish. 

Ah,  there’s  the  rub!  I said  “catch,”  not 
kill.  In  this  day  of  catch  and  release  I’m 
very  disappointed  at  two  parts  of  this 
issue. 

The  article  on  sucker  fishing  mentions 
four  times  the  food  quality  (or  lack 
thereof)  of  suckers,  three  of  those  times 
stating  that  they  can  be  tasty.  That’s  fine. 
Never  does  the  article  say  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  release,  unharmed,  all 
but  one  or  two  of  your  day’s  catch.  Al- 
though considered  “trash”  fish  by  most 
anglers  (myself  included),  they  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  a river  or  stream’s  ecosys- 
tem. How  many  fingerling  and  young 
suckers  did  it  take  to  help  that  trophy  on 
your  wall,  (be  it  a bass,  walleye,  musky, 
trout,  etc.)  attain  its  great  size?  A female 
sucker  has  thousands  of  eggs,  and  if  al- 
lowed to  finish  her  spawning  activities,  will 
provide  thousands  of  meals  for  a more 
prized  gamefish. 

I do,  and  will  continue  to,  fish  for  suck- 


ers. They  can  provide  lots  of  fun  when  not 
much  else  is  biting.  I also  release  every  one 
of  them  so  that  they  may  spawn  and 
someday  help  me  catch  my  dreamed-of  6- 
pound  smallie. 

Along  the  same  line,  “Angler’s  Note- 
book” mentions  that  female  perch  and 
walleye  caught  at  this  time  of  year  will  be 
“chock  full  of  eggs”  and  proceeds  to  tell 
you  to  feed  them  to  your  dog.  Come  on 
now!  My  dog  gets  all  the  food  he  wants 
without  my  feeding  him  the  potential  tro- 
phy I could  have  caught  in  a few  years  had 
that  fat-bellied  female  been  released. 

A fresh  fish  for  dinner  after  a day  an- 
gling is  a great  way  to  end  the  day,  but 
please,  let’s  release  the  ones  about  to 
spawn,  and  recommend  that  all  anglers 
do  the  same. — Rohh  Platz,  Ottsville,  PA 

Hatchery  thieves  comments 

I read  the  article  “Feathered  Fish 
Hatchery  Thieves,”  by  Dennis  Ricker,  in 
the  April  1989  Angler.  The  same  problems 
exist  at  state  fish  hatcheries  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  also  find  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  bird  predation  to  a minimum  is  by 
covering  the  pools  with  bird  netting  mate- 
rial or  vinyl  tent  covers. 

Unfortunately,  early  fall  or  late  spring 
snowfalls  can  collapse  bird  netting  and  the 
fence  and  fence  poles  supporting  the  net 
covers.  This  past  spring,  we  had  a late 
April  snowfall  of  two  to  three  inches.  The 
snow  was  wet  and  heavy  and  resulted  in 
the  collapse  of  large  portions  of  fence  and 
netting.  At  least  in  New  Hampshire,  if  we 
continue  to  use  bird  netting  it  will  have  to 
be  put  up  during  late  spring  and  removed 
about  the  1st  of  October. 

I believe  New  Hampshire  will  purchase 
and  install  vinyl  tent  material  over  all  cir- 
cular pools  and  raceways.  We  spent  about 
$100,000  for  fence,  netting  and  pool  covers 
in  1988  and  have  $150,000  budgeted  for 
1989.  It  appeared  that  this  is  the  only  sure 
way  to  prevent  bird  predation  and  disease- 
related  mortalities  caused  by  birds  in  our 
hatcheries.  Total  cost  over  the  next  four 
years  will  probably  approach  one  million 
dollars. — Peter  E.  Brezosky,  Supervisor, 
Fisheries  Management,  New  Hampshire 
Fish  and  Game  Department 

Backtalk 

If  you  have  an  opinion  on  Angler  content, 
a question  on  conservation,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, or  on  the  Fish  Commission,  or  a 
helpful  idea,  send  it  to:  The  Editor,  PA 
Angler,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105-1673. 
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ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Notes 

FROM  THE 

STREAMS 

Satisfaction 

How  gratifying  it  was  to  see  so  many 
people  at  the  Linesville  Fish  Culture  Sta- 
tion Open  House  last  March!  Their  eyes 
gleamed  with  excitement,  keen  interest  and 
appreciation.—  Art  Michaels,  editor,  PA 
Angler,  Boat  PA 

Hair 

It  was  a beautiful  warm  May  afternoon, 
the  kind  of  day  that  made  us  glad  our  job 
takes  us  all  through  northeast  Pennsylva- 
nia. As  our  maintenance  truck  sailed  up 
Route  42,  heading  for  Hunters  Lake,  it 
was  obvious  that  spring  fever  was  having 
an  effect  on  other  Pennsylvania  motorists. 
A gentleman  in  a sporty  red  convertible, 
top  down,  grinned  as  he  breezed  by  us  on 
the  inside  of  a sweeping  treelined  turn,  ob- 
viously enjoying  the  balmy  sunshine  and 
wind  in  his  hair,  when  our  driver  said, 
“Uh-oh,  I think  we  just  hit  a grouse.” 

As  we  slowed  down  and  drifted  to  a 
stop  along  the  berm  to  survey  the  damage, 
the  little  red  sports  car  pulled  up  behind 
us.  The  gentleman  quickly  emerged  and 
he  was  no  longer  smiling.  Without  a word 
he  stormed  past  us  and  plucked  the 
“grouse”  from  our  radiator.  As  he  walked 
away  mumbling,  I couldn’t  help  but  notice 
he  was  minus  the  hair  that  had  previously 
been  “blowin’  in  the  wind.”  It  was  hard 
to  keep  a straight  face  as  I heard  one  of 
my  crew  remark  to  himself,  “I  guess 
anyone  could  lose  his  head  on  a day 
like  this.” 

I hope  the  day  will  come  when  this  fel- 
low is  out  fishing  by  himself  and  he  will 
remember  this  fateful  encounter  with  the 
Fish  Commission.  I hope  he’ll  think  back 
on  the  whole  episode  and  laugh.  We  sure 
did! — Chuck  Rupert,  Manager,  Northeast 
Region  Property  Maintenance 

Avian  angler 

We  had  just  finished  stocking  trout  in 
Willow  Creek  when  I saw  an  angler  in  a 
refuge  area  (a  section  of  stream  enclosed 
by  wire  wherein  fishing  is  prohibited  and 
involves  a fine  of  $100).  The  offender 


stood  inside  the  wired  area  looking  the  sit- 
uation over.  He  moved  to  a better  vantage 
point  atop  a large  rock.  I watched  to  see 
what  his  next  move  would  be,  but  he  just 
stood  motionless,  obviously  watching  a 
large  school  of  trout.  Every  now  and  then 
he  would  fidget  nervously  and  look  be- 
hind him,  but  quickly  returned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fish.  I figured  I’d  just  lay  back 
and  see  what  this  bird’s  next  move  would 
be!  I had  an  idea  he  would  soon  go  fish- 
ing because  he  had  an  unmistakable  gleam 
in  his  eyes.  Before  long  he  crouched  down 
like  a cat  ready  to  pounce.  All  of  a sud- 
den, splash  under  the  water  went  his  head 
and  he  came  up  with  a trout  about  12 
inches  long.  The  blue  heron  devoured  his 
catch  immediately!— Don  Parrish,  WCO, 
McKean  County 

Bair  facts 

When  I started  with  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion 35  years  ago,  we  worked  out  of  a big 
old  army  tent  with  wooden  troughs  and 
we  hatched  eggs  in  wire  baskets.  We 
picked  dead  eggs  with  a rubber  syringe, 
one  at  a time.  We  raised  about  100,000 
fish  to  25  or  30  pounds — 100  fish  on  ma- 
rine fish  and  liver  feed  with  a spoon  or 
dipper.  Wages  were  $1.10  per  hour  with  no 
vacation  time  or  sick  leave.  We  worked  5 
V 2 days  per  week. 

During  shipping  season  it  took  a 5-man 
crew  to  net  fish  and  prepare  fish  for  next- 
day  shipping.  Today,  we  have  concrete 
raceways  with  cleanouts  at  every  100-foot 
section  that  let  us  clean  debris  through  a 
clarifier  for  cleansing  water  before  it  reen- 
ters streams. 

We  feed  about  600,000  fish  a pellet  diet 
with  a blower  feeder  mounted  on  a pickup 
truck.  It  takes  about  40  to  45  pounds  to 
feed  100  fish  per  month.  It  takes  approxi- 
mately 15  months  for  them  to  reach  a 
length  of  9 to  12  inches. 

Eggs  are  now  treated  in  incubators  at 
one  to  600  ppm  Formalin  for  17  minutes 
each  day  until  they  hatch.  This  is  either  8 
or  16  trays  at  one  time. 

It  takes  one  man  in  each  raceway — 
brook,  brown,  and  rainbow — about  one 
hour  to  load  three  trucks. 

We  then  get  enough  fish  in  the  race- 
way with  an  elevator  for  the  next  day’s 
shipment. 

We  also  work  out  of  a two-story  brick 
building  that  is  heated  now. 

Along  with  trout,  we  do  quite  a bit  of 
coolwater  work  also— walleye,  tiger  mus- 
kellunge  and  pike. — Walter  R.  Bair,  Ben- 
ner Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  State 
College,  PA 


WCO  Bryce  Cornell 


Kudos  to  Camell 

In  May  1949,  Waterways  Conservation 
Officer  Bryce  Camell  started  with  the  Fish 
Commission.  He’s  still  hard  at  work  in  his 
district,  Franklin  and  Fulton  counties.  We 
fish  culturists  at  the  Big  Spring  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station  have  stocked  with  Bryce  since 
1972  and  we  have  a special  place  for  him 
in  our  hearts.  When  we  take  trout  to  him 
we  know  we  will  have  a good  day,  rain  or 
shine.  His  organization  of  stocking  is 
amazing — he  involves  many  volunteers, 
farmers  and  landowners  in  the  effort. 

His  pleasant  manner,  courtesy  to  the 
public  and  his  firm  and  uniform  applica- 
tion of  the  law  make  him  an  especially 
valuable  member  of  our  agency.  Bryce,  we 
wish  you  good  luck  on  the  job  and  thank 
you  for  the  years  of  service  to  the  fishing 
and  boating  public. — David  Jordan,  Fish 
Culturist,  Big  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station 

Angler’s  mettle 

DWCO  Mick  Essner  agreed  to  take 
photos  of  successful  fishermen  for  the 
weekly  paper  Reporter  Argus  (Port  Alle- 
gany). The  second  day  of  trout  season 
we  approached  Beth  Barber,  age  6,  of 
Smethport,  who  had  just  caught  her  first 
trout.  1 asked,  “What  did  you  catch  it 
on?”  Beth  turned  to  her  fishing  compan- 
ions and  inquired  what  kind  of  bait  she 
had  used.  “A  maggot,”  replied  one  of  her 
fellow  fishermen.  Little  Beth  looked  at  me 
and  proudly  reported,  “1  caught  it  on  a 
magnet!”  I relayed  the  message  to  Deputy 
Essner  who  was  taking  the  necessary  info. 
Mick  grinned  and  said,  “What  kind  of  a 
fish  was  it?  ...  a STEELHEAD?”— Don 
Parrish,  WCO,  McKean  County 
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Land  Donated  to 
Fish  Commission 

A recent  donation  of  5.59  acres  in  Cen- 
tre County  will  form  a greenway  for  fish- 
ermen along  the  banks  of  Spring  Creek 
from  Bellefonte  to  the  confluence  of 
Spring  Creek  with  Bald  Eagle  Creek.  The 


donation  was  made  by  West  Penn  Power 
Company  to  the  Fish  Commission.  The 
site  links  other  lands  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  West  Penn  in  1984  for  a total  of  39 
acres  along  prime  trout  waters. 

Included  in  the  1984  grant  was  the  Mc- 
Coy Dam,  a 10-foot  high  structure  that 
the  Commission  regards  as  important 
in  maintaining  the  trout  habitat  of  Spring 
Creek.  The  dam  provides  aeration  to  the 
water  and  helps  stabilize  the  stream. 


In  accepting  the  donation  for  the  Fish 
Commission,  Executive  Director  Edward 
R.  Miller  said,  “We  are  pleased  that  we 
can  now  link  together  this  valuable  prop- 
erty and  protect  it  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Fishermen  and  other 
outdoorsmen  will  benefit  from  West  Penn 
Power  Company’s  generous  donation.” 
He  also  expressed  appreciation  to  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  for  its 
assistance  in  the  transaction. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  state’s  diversi- 
fied fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating  oppor- 
tunities. 
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Anglers 

Notebook 


For  fishing  muddy  or  heavily  stained 
waters,  try  top  water  lures  that  make  a lot 
noise  or  a sonic  or  rattling  type  of  lure 
that  attracts  fish  by  sound  through  their 
lateral  line. 


of 


Walleye  school  by  size.  A catch  of  a big 
fish  can  often  lead  to  catches  of  others  of  the 
same  size  from  the  same  area. 

Use  dark  topwater  lures  for  bass  fishing  at 
night.  The  dark  (preferably  black-bellied)  lure 
shows  up  better  against  the  night  sky  than  a 
lighter  color  lure. 


To  prevent  noise  from  a canoe  paddle 
striking  a canoe  gunnel,  cover  the  gunnel  with 
foam  water  pipe  insulation.  It  comes  in 
several  sizes  to  fit  any  pipe  or  gunnel,  and  is 
often  split  for  application.  It  can  be  split 
easily  with  a razor  blade. 


Bass  like  to  lie  in  the  shade  to  ambush  prey. 
Fish  the  shady  side  of  any  structure  and 
remember  that  the  shady  side  changes  as  the 
sun  changes  during  the  day. 


by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 


Consider  the  barometer  and  sky  when  fishing 
for  bass.  High  pressure,  with  bright,  blue-bird 
skies,  keeps  bass  tight  on  cover  so  that 
accurate  casting  is  a must.  Fow  pressure, 
often  accompanied  by  overcast  skies,  keeps 
bass  foraging  farther  from  their  basic  home 
structure. 

The  deepest  pools  in  rivers  often  produce 
the  biggest  fish.  So  even  on  shallow 
Pennsylvania  rivers,  deep-diving  lures  are  a 
must  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  when  fishing 
the  deepest  holes. 

Overhanging  trees  are  ideal  spots  to  fish 
anywhere,  but  especially  in  ponds.  The  trees 
harbor  insects  that  drop  into  the  water  to 
provide  food  for  waiting  bass,  bluegills,  rock 
bass  and  trout. 

Keep  waterborne  sounds  to  a minimum 
when  boat  fishing.  Talking  won’t  hurt; 
scraping  a tackle  box  or  banging  an  oar  will. 


When  starting  fishing  for  the  day,  pick  out 
those  several  lures  that  you  think  will  work 
for  existing  conditions,  weather  and  season. 
That  way,  they  will  be  out  and  ready  if  you 
want  to  change  lures  rapidly. 

For  drifting  a boat  or  canoe  downstream, 
use  a length  of  chain  on  a rope  tied  to  the 
bow  to  keep  the  boat  tracking  straight  and  to 
slow  the  drift  to  a good  fishing  speed.  On 
very  shallow  rivers  you  can  make  the  rope  and 
chain  no  longer  than  the  length  of  the  boat 
so  that  you  can  run  your  outboard  without 
pulling  up  this  drift  anchor  or  catching  it  on 
the  prop. 

illustration  — Rose  B oegli 
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ner  and  asked  me  never  again  to  wade 
alone.  Some  days  later  the  lecture  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  gift  of  a camouflage  PFD. 

1 soon  found  that  wading  in  the  river 
wearing  a life  jacket  is  like  using  a micro- 
wave  oven.  Once  you  own  one  you  wonder 
how  you  ever  lived  without  it.  Now,  when 
I step  into  water  over  my  head,  1 don’t 
have  to  swim  because  I float.  It  has  pock- 
ets for  my  plug  boxes,  knife,  pliers,  and 
other  tackle,  and  loops  to  attach  my 
stringer.  I keep  a thermometer  and  pair  of 
clippers  attached  to  the  zipper.  It’s  surpris- 
ingly light  and  helps  keep  you  warm  in 
cool  weather.  Best  of  all,  I can  also  use  it 
on  my  boat,  and  it’s  always  prepacked 
with  the  gear  I need  to  Fish  for  small- 
mouth. 

When  the  water  is  in  your  comfort 
range,  you  don’t  need  waders  or  hip  boots 
to  protect  you  from  the  cold,  so  I added  a 
pair  of  wading  shoes  to  my  summer  wad- 
ing gear.  The  felt  bottoms  cling  to  slippery 
rocks  much  better  than  my  old  pair  of  ten- 
nis sneakers,  and  they  protect  my  ankles  as 
well.  Because  they  are  nylon,  they  dry  as 
quickly  as  my  life  jacket. 

All  too  often,  a day  of  wading  turns 
into  an  unpleasant  exercise  in  how  to  swim 
holding  a fishing  rod.  Worse  yet,  every 
year  people  drown  or  are  injured  because 
they  didn’t  take  one  simple  precaution. 
They  didn’t  wear  a personal  flotation  de- 
vice: a life  jacket.  Many  Fishermen  still 
mistakenly  think  that  life  jackets  are  only 
for  boaters.  They’re  wrong! 

Modern  PFDs  come  in  a wide  variety 
of  types  and  styles.  Many  are  specifically 
designed  for  Fishermen.  Several  manufac- 
turers produce  life  jackets  that  are  availa- 
ble in  any  well-equipped  sporting  goods 
store  or  marina.  The  one  I have  cost  $35, 
a cheap  investment  for  so  useful  a device. 
The  rod  and  reel  1 lost  cost  three  times 
that  much. 

An  important  consideration  when  pur- 
chasing a life  jacket  for  wading  or  boating 
is  proper  Fit.  It  should  Fit  snugly  and  be 
adjustable  so  it  can  be  worn  over  clothing 
on  colder  days.  I recommend  it  be  bought 
from  a store  rather  than  a mail  order 
house.  It  can  be  Fitted  properly  this  way. 
Get  one  with  pockets  and  rings  to  clip 
things  to  when  Fishing. 

Moving  water  kills  several  Fishermen 
every  year.  Be  smart.  When  wading  or 
boating  give  yourself  the  added  safety  and 
convenience  of  wearing  a life  jacket. 



Dan  Martin  is  a Commission  boating  edu- 
cation specialist. 


by  Dan  Martin 

The  Susquehanna  River  just  above  Harris- 
burg  is  a wide,  fast-flowing  river,  full  of 
my  favorite  Fish,  the  smallmouth  bass.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  toward  the  end  of  July 
a buddy  and  I had  planned  a wading  expe- 
dition to  fool  some  smallies.  Unexpectedly, 
he  cancelled,  so  I decided  to  go  alone.  I 
waded  out  among  the  rocks  just  down- 
stream from  the  Clarks  Ferry  Bridge  near 
Duncannon.  The  water  was  low  and  clear 
and  ranged  from  two  to  four  feet  deep.  I 
wore  an  old  pair  of  sneakers,  a shirt  with  a 
large  pocket  for  my  plug  box  and  a pair  of 
shorts  with  a Fish  stringer  hanging  from 
my  belt  loop.  My  net  was  hung  around 
my  neck  by  a loop  so  that  it  was  easily 
available  but  not  constricting. 

The  Fishing  was  slow  at  First,  but  as  the 
evening  progressed,  things  picked  up.  Af- 
ter releasing  several  small  bass,  I caught  a 
nice  14-incher.  I wanted  to  eat  one  bass,  so 
I hooked  the  Fish  to  the  end  of  my  stringer 
so  that  it  could  swim  around  until  I was 
ready  to  quit.  SatisFied  that  even  bigger 


Fish  were  yet  to  come,  I began  slowly 
working  my  way  across  the  river  toward  a 
little  grassy  island  that  I knew  would  be 
dynamite  just  before  dark. 

Without  warning,  I stepped  off  a ledge 
into  a hole.  Immediately  1 submerged  in 
the  current.  My  First  thought  was  not  to 
drop  my  Fishing  rod.  Then  I thought, 
“How  can  I swim  and  hang  onto  my 
rod?”  By  then  the  stringer  was  also  be- 
coming a factor  because  the  bass  was 
wrapping  the  stringer  around  my  legs.  My 
ball  cap  with  fishing  license  attached 
floated  off,  destination  Baltimore!  I had 
accidentally  inhaled  some  water  and  was 
coughing  and  sputtering.  Though  a conrii- 
dent  swimmer,  I was  having  trouble  stay- 
ing on  the  surface.  Fear  entered  the 
picture.  Decision  time  arrived.  I dropped 
the  rod,  unwrapped  the  stringer  and  swam 
to  safety. 

1 spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  re- 
trieving my  cap  and  looking  for  my  rod. 
My  wife,  after  listening  to  my  recounting 
this  episode,  reminded  me  of  my  responsi- 
bilities as  a husband,  father  and  breadwin- 
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• Put  the  patch  on  your  fishing  vest! 

• Put  the  patch  on  a ball  cap! 

• Add  this  patch  to  your  collection! 


Subscribe,  renew,  or  extend  your  subscription  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler  for  three  years  ($25)  and  get  a 
colorful  “Fish  Pennsylvania”  patch  free! 

You  can  get  the  “Fish  Pennsylvania”  patch  only  by 
using  this  form  or  a photocopy  of  this  form. 

Don’t  wait!  Supplies  are  limited  and  this  offer  expires 
October  31,  1989. 


Enter  my  subscription,  or  renew  or  extend  my 
current  subscription  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  for  three 
years  at  $25  (36  issues).  My  check  or  money  order  for 
$25  is  enclosed.  Send  my  “Fish  Pennsylvania”  patch 
right  away! 

□ New  subscription  □ Renewal/Extension 


Name 


Address 


State  ZIP 

use  check  or  money  order  made  payable  to  Pennsyl- 
Fish  Commission.  Please  be  sure  your  name  appears 
on  this  form  and  on  your  check.  HURRY!  Offer  expires 
October  31,  1989.  Send  orders  to:  Angler  Circulation, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17105-1673. 
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Enormous  Benefits 
for  Pennsylvania 


Many  Pennsylvanians  do  not  realize  the  importance  sport  fishing 
and  pleasure  boating  now  hold  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition  to 
the  therapeutic  and  healthful  effect  of  these  popular  recreational 
pursuits,  more  than  1.8  million  Pennsylvania  fishermen  and  nearly 
300,000  registered  boaters,  together  with  over  2 million  others  who 
enjoy  boating  on  our  waterways,  spend  an  incredible  amount  of  money 
on  their  sports. 

Several  recent  studies  show  clearly  that  fishing  and  boating  are  big 
business  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  these  surveys,  The  Economic  Impact 
of  Sport  Fishing  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  based  on  1985  statistics, 
concludes  that  $1 .03  billion  was  spent  by  Pennsylvania  resident 
fishermen  in  1985  on  transportation,  food  and  lodging,  fishing 
equipment  and  other  related  costs.  Pennsylvania  businesses  received 
more  than  $746  million  of  these  expenditures. 

Furthermore,  a survey  entitled  1987  Recreational  Boating 
Participation  Sur\>ey  reveals  that  recreational  boaters  spent  $1.72  billion 
for  boating  equipment,  boat  operating  needs  and  other  indirect  costs 
of  enjoying  this  form  or  recreation. 

What  effect  do  these  two  programs  have  on  the  Commonwealth’s 
economy  and  general  fund  tax  revenues?  The  answer  is  astounding. 

At  the  annual  expenditure  level  of  $2.5  billion,  the  Commission 
receives  only  $13.5  million  in  fishing  licenses  fees,  $1.3  million  in 
motor  boat  registration  fees,  and  $1 .4  million  in  marine  fuels  tax 
revenues  (a  total  of  $16.2  million).  However,  the  Commonwealth 
receives  approximately  $146  million  in  sales  tax  revenue  from  sales  of 
fishing  and  boating  equipment  and  related  services  together  with  many 
additional  millions  of  dollars  in  state  income  tax  paid  by  wage  earners 
engaged  in  sport  fishing  and  recreational  boating  and  related 
businesses,  which  provide  other  services  to  these  people. 

What’s  the  bottom  line?  For  the  $16.2  million  received  by  the 
Commission  from  the  fishermen  and  boaters,  the  Commonwealth 
receives  an  estimated  $180  million  in  General  Fund  tax  receipts,  which 
in  turn  benefit  all  Commonwealth  residents  and  programs  that  serve 
them.  Likewise,  many  profitable  businesses  are  heavily  supported  by 
these  people  as  they  actively  engage  in  their  favorite  pastimes. 

The  record  is  clear.  For  every  dollar  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  charges  for  its  fishing  and  boating  programs, 
Pennsylvania’s  economy  gains  more  than  $150  and  the 
Commonwealth  gains  nearly  $11  in  general  tax  revenue.  These  revenues 
are  even  greater  today  because  boating  has  grown  more  than  12  percent 
since  the  survey  was  completed,  and  fishing  activity  has  increased  by 
nearly  10  percent  since  1985. 

Fishing  and  boating  are  a terrific  deal  for  everyone,  and  adequate 
funding  of  Commission  programs  merits  everyone’s  support.  Can  we 
count  on  yours? 


Edward  R.  Miller,  RE. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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31  Tips  for  October  Fly  Fishing  Action  by  Jeff  Mulhollem 
Increase  your  catch  with  these  heads-up  hints,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
month  4 

Fishing  Near  Harrisburg  by  Ste\’e  Ulsh 
Great  fishing  abounds  near  the  capital  city  8 

KIDS  PAGE!  by  Steve  Ulsh 

The  “greenhouse  effect”  means  that  things  are  going  to  get  hot  13 

Bradd’s  Cone  by  James  L.  Crawford,  Jr. 

All  it  took  was  one  morning  to  learn  a valuable  lesson  about  kids  ....  14 


Saltwater  Skills  for  Catching  Pennsylvania  Fish 

by  Art  Michaels 

Do  you  fish  in  salt  water,  too?  Use  a few  common  saltwater  tricks  to 


raise  your  score  here  at  home 15 

Cooperative  Nursery  “Training”  by  Cecil  Houser 
The  Cooperative  Nursery  Unit  conducts  six  regional  annual  seminars 
for  members  of  sponsoring  groups  20 


Grand  Slam  of  Trout  by  Tom  Prusaczyk 
Catching  a grand  slam  of  Pennsylvania  stream  trout— a brook, 
brown,  palomino  and  rainbow  trout — was  the  last  thing  on  the 


author’s  mind  22 

Pennsylvania  and  the  Greenhouse  Effect  by  Julie  Lalo 
A big  greenhouse  lid  is  slamming  shut  over  our  heads.  Pennsylvania’s 
going  to  be  very  different  in  50  years 24 


The  covers 

This  month’s  front  cover  shows  an  angler  fishing  Fuller  Lake  in  Pine  Grove 
Furnace  State  Park,  Cumberland  County.  Tim  Senft  took  the  picture.  The 
scene  will  be  sadly  different  in  50  years.  All  Angler  readers  might  shudder  to 
learn  how'  global  warming  will  affect  the  Keystone  State,  beginning  on  page  24. 
If  you  fish  in  salt  water  and  here  at  home,  check  out  page  15.  Do  you  live  in 
metropolitan  Harrisburg?  Don’t  miss  the  article  beginning  on  page  8.  Fly  rod 
fishermen  can  soak  up  a lot  of  useful  information  in  the  article  on  page  4,  and 
trout  fishermen  should  look  over  page  22. 

On  this  issue’s  back  cover,  an  angler  proudly  displays  a walleye  that  came 
from  Raystown  Lake,  Huntingdon  County.  Joe  Workosky  took  the  photo- 
graph. 
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Action 


by  Jeff  Mulhollem 


Angling  author  Robert  Traver’s  contention  that  fly  fishing 
is  an  amiable  form  of  incurable  madness  has  always 
rang  true  for  me.  But  I’ve  always  believed  that  the 
disease,  like  the  common  cold  or  flu,  is  seasonal.  At  no  time  is 
the  angling  obsession  so  strong  for  me  as  it  is  in  October. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  most  everyone  knows,  the  month  is  one 
of  incomparable  beauty,  particularly  in  the  mountains,  with  the 
colors  of  both  the  foliage  and  trout  brightening.  The  air  is  fresh 
and  crisp.  The  streams  are  low  and  clear.  The  fish  are  hungry 
and  aggressive. 

For  the  fly  fisherman,  October  can  offer  the  best  big-trout 
action  of  the  year,  with  mature  brook  and  brown  trout 
beginning  to  feel  the  spawning  urge,  in  many  cases  beginning  an 
upstream  migration,  at  times  feeding  voraciously.  As  writer  John 
Gierach  once  put  it,  “A  big,  fat  fall  trout  always  looks  like  he’s 
proud  of  himself  for  having  done  so  well— and  a little  bit 
embarrassed  at  being  caught.”  And  like  Gierach,  when  I catch 
one  in  a stream  I know  well,  I often  wonder  where  the  fish  was 
all  summer. 

Although  Indian  summer  afternoons  are  pleasant  astream,  for 
some  reason  I’ve  found  the  best  fishing  seems  to  occur  on  cool, 
drizzly  October  days,  the  kind  that  let  you  know  winter  is  not 
far  away. 

After  many  autumns  of  trout  chasing,  I can  offer  a few 
suggestions  for  fly  fishing  in  October.  Here  are  31,  one  for  each 
day  of  the  month. 

Consider  the  muddler  minnow.  Although  I’m  neither  a 
confident  nor  proficient  streamer  pitcher,  I have  caught 
a number  of  nice  trout  in  the  fall  on  the  deerhair-headed  sculpin 
imitator.  I use  the  fly  as  a searcher  to  cover  lots  of  water  on  big 
streams  like  Penns  Creek.  Give  it  a try  in  size  8 or  10. 

In  October  the  air  is  fresh 
and  crisp,  the  streams  are 
low  and  clear,  and  the  fish 
are  hungry  and  aggressive. 


2 In  recent  years,  I think  due  to  unusually  warm  weather, 

I have  seen  the  white  fly  come  off  southcentral 
Pennsylvania  streams  as  late  as  early  October,  and  caddis  hatches 
as  well.  But  in  most  years,  you  will  see  only  midges  or 
emergences  of  very  small  mayflies  like  blue-winged  olives.  On 
streams  like  Clinton  County’s  Big  Fishing  Creek  or  Centre 
County’s  Spring  Creek,  it  seems  there  is  always  something  tiny 
hatching,  so  be  prepared  with  a handful  of  dark  dry  flies  in 
brown,  tan,  gray,  cream  and  olive  down  to  size  24.  Nothing  is 
worse  on  an  October  afternoon  than  watching  a pod  of  trout  sip 
midges  and  have  nothing  smaller  than  size  16  in  your  vest. 

3 With  your  midges  you  will  need  a spool  of  at  least  6X, 
if  not  7X,  tippet.  If  you  don’t  do  a lot  of  “far  and 
fine”  fishing,  you  may  not  know  that  all  tippet  material  is  not 
created  equal.  The  strongest  brands,  I believe,  are  Dai-Riki  and 
Orvis’s  Super  Strong.  After  losing  countless  nice  fish  on  other 
makes  of  tippet,  I feel  qualified  to  say  that  good  tippet  is  worth 
the  extra  expense. 

4 Visit  some  small  creeks  you  don’t  normally  bother  with, 
especially  if  they  empty  into  a stream  that  is  heavily 
stocked  with  brown  trout,  or  is  home  to  a viable  population  of 
wild  brown  or  brook  trout.  You  can  almost  bet  that  big  fish 
have  long  used  the  smaller  brooks  as  spawning  water  and  will 
move  up  into  them  sometime  in  October  or  early  November. 

5 If  you  catch  big  trout  making  a spawning  run  in  small 
streams,  release  them.  Wild  trout,  increasingly,  are  a 
national  treasure.  In  fact,  October  is  a great  month  to  begin 
practicing  Trout  Unlimited’s  motto,  “Limit  your  kill,  don’t  kill 
your  limit.” 

6Wooly  worms,  wooly  buggers  and  flashabuggers  are 
productive  flies  in  any  season,  but  somehow  I think 
they  prove  more  attractive  to  trout  in  the  autumn.  In  brown, 
black  and  olive,  they  can  be  killers  fished  slowly  along  the 
bottom  or  downstream  on  a tight  line.  Some  October  days  the 
fish  will  chase  the  things  across  a stream.  When  I don’t  know 
what  to  use,  I try  a black  wooly  worm. 
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7 Take  a second  look  at  some  of  the  deep,  slower  pools 
you  ignored  all  spring  and  summer.  Many  of  them  have 
big  trout— always  have.  But  if  you’re  like  me,  you  abandoned 
them  to  the  bait  fishermen.  You  may  be  able  to  tempt  a 3- 
pounder  this  month  that  would  have  ignored  your  flies  earlier  in 
the  year.  What  have  you  got  to  lose,  15  minutes? 

8 One  of  the  best  flies  to  entice  any  lunker  out  of  its  lair 
at  any  time  is  a white  marabou  streamer.  I tie  them 
sparsely,  with  a red  floss  tag  tail,  flat  silver  tinsel  body  and  a few 
strands  of  tinsel  or  flashabou  with  the  marabou. 

9 Carry  a camera  loaded  with  color  film,  even  if  you 
normally  don’t.  You’ll  see  more  wildlife  than  usual. 
Most  guys  are  watching  the  NFL  on  the  tube  and  there  aren’t 
many  people  fishing  to  spook  wildlife.  You  are  more  likely  to 
hook  a trout  worthy  of  a picture,  and  oh,  what  a background 
the  trees  make  this  time  of  year! 

•>~j  Take  a drive  to  a special-regulation  area  on  a stream 
3 with  which  you  are  unfamiliar.  Trophy  trout  water  and 
no-kill  projects  still  have  a lot  of  fish  in  them,  and  October  is  a 
great  month  to  take  a long,  scenic  drive  to  fish  and  explore  these 
places.  Consult  your  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws 
for  ideas. 

Stonefly  nymphs  are  excellent  flies  year-round  on 
streams  that  hold  sizable  populations  of  stoneflies.  But 
in  the  autumn,  big,  ugly  nymphs  seem  to  be  better  than  ever. 

I’m  partial  to  the  old  reliable  Montana  pattern,  Ted’s  Stonefly 
Nymph,  Kauffman’s  Stone  or  the  Bitch  Creek  Special. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  most  anything  with  rubber  legs 
like  the  Bitch  Creek  works  well.  A certain  October 
afternoon  on  Spruce  Creek  convinced  me  of  that. 

Spend  a little  time  turning  over  rocks  in  the  stream  bed 
before  you  begin  nymph  fishing.  That’s  good  advice 
anytime,  but  in  the  fall,  you  might  be  surprised  at  what  you  will 
find.  I’m  seldom  shocked  at  the  species  of  aquatic  insects  I find 
in  streams  I know  well,  but  often  in  October  I’m  surprised  by 
the  size  of  mayfly  nymphs.  Looking  at  the  real  thing  keeps  you 
from  fishing  a size  12  when  you  should  be  using  an  18. 


Use  a strike  indicator  when  fishing  nymphs.  That’s 
good  advice  12  months  of  the  year,  but  if  you  aren’t 
good  at  nymph  fishing,  October  is  a fine  time  to  experiment 
because  few  people  are  around  to  watch  your  failures. 

If  you  encounter  rising  fish  but  can’t  figure  out  what 
they  are  taking,  or  if  you  have  no  close  imitations,  try  a 
size  18  ant  fished  in  the  surface  film.  Trout  often  readily  accept 
a small,  black  or  cinnamon-colored  ant.  A talented  fly  fisher 
friend  of  mine  ties  all  his  ants  with  Australian  opossum  fur  and 
swears  the  stuff  is  magic.  But  if  you  are  unconvinced,  most  any 
tightly  dubbed  animal  fur  makes  an  acceptable  ant. 

For  a change  of  pace,  give  the  trout  a break  and  take  a 
big  fly  rod,  some  large  nymphs  and  a few  streamers  to 
a nearby  stream  that  harbors  smallmouth  bass.  I think 
bronzebacks  are  worthy  quarry  all  summer  long  and  often  fish 
for  them  with  a long  rod  on  the  Juniata  River.  But  some  high- 
minded  purists  may  be  skeptical.  Take  my  word  for  it.  There  is 
no  better  place  than  a smallmouth  river  in  October.  And  unlike 
trout,  the  smallies  most  always  cooperate. 

For  fall  bass,  there  is  no  better  fly  than  a black  zonker, 
unless  it  is  a convincing  facsimile  of  a hellgrammite. 

Even  if  you  never  bother  with  smallies,  some  of  your 
favorite  trout  streams  are  loaded  with  them.  In  October, 
try  lower  Kettle  Creek,  Pine  Creek  and  Bald  Eagle  Creek  in 
Centre  County,  to  name  a few. 

Fish  seem  to  have  favorite  foods.  In  October,  on 
limestone-influenced  waters  like  Letort  Spring  Run,  scud 
patterns  like  the  shrimper  are  often  deadly.  On  streams  where 
crayfish  abound,  like  the  Little  Juniata  River,  imitations  of  those 
clawed  creatures  usually  get  the  trout’s  attention.  On  waters 
where  those  little  catfish  often  called  “stonecats”  are  plentiful, 
like  Huntingdon  County’s  Stone  Creek,  there  is  no  better 
October  pattern  than  a black  or  brown  matuka. 

Put  your  fingerless  rag  wool  or  neoprene  fishing  gloves 
in  your  bag  for  October.  You  may  need  them.  And 
pack  a stocking  cap  along  with  your  ballcap,  stetson  or  felt  hat. 
October  weather  can  change  quickly. 
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Even  if  air  temperatures  are  warm,  the  water  won’t  be. 
Long  underwear  and  neoprene  waders  make  you  more 
comfortable  if  you  plan  to  stand  in  deep  water  for  long  periods, 
which  is  necessary  to  catch  fish  on  big  streams  like  the 
Youghiogheny. 


There  are  still  a few  beetles  around  in  October,  and 
often  fish  holding  under  trees  or  overhanging  bushes 
can  be  duped  by  a carefully  presented  Crowe  or  Letort  beetle 
pattern.  Even  in  late  fall,  it’s  wise  to  carry  a selection  of 
terrestrial  imitations.  Don’t  forget  a few  McMurray  Ants. 


Don’t  miss  the  “hoppertunity.”  Some  grasshoppers  are 
still  around  in  most  areas  until  mid-October.  If  you  are 
fishing  a stream  that  runs  through  farmland,  don’t  venture  out 
on  an  Indian  summer’s  day  without  a few  Letort  Hoppers  or 
Dave’s  Hoppers.  Slap  them  down  hard  along  grassy  banks  and 
hold  on.  They  don’t  work  as  often  in  Pennsylvania  as  they  do 
out  West,  but  when  you  stumble  onto  a hopper  afternoon,  the 
fishing  is  unforgettable. 

When  using  fine  tippets,  be  sure  to  moisten  your  knots 
with  saliva  or  silicone  fly  dressing  before  pulling  them 
tight.  It  increases  knot  strength  tremendously. 


If  you  encounter  a blue- winged  olive  hatch  and  have 
little  success  with  traditional  dry  flies,  or  if  you  see  fish 
feeding  under  the  surface  but  can’t  tempt  them  on  nymphs,  try 
twitching  a pair  of  baetis  wet  flies  on  a tight  line  downstream. 
The  tactic  can  be  deadly  on  selective  fish. 

Speaking  of  wet  flies,  I’ve  had  some  luck  with 
traditional  wets  in  October  fished  downstream  in  all 
kinds  of  water.  1 don’t  know  what  the  fish  think  they  are,  but 
it’s  a great  way  to  take  in  the  scenery.  Just  keep  a tight  line  and 
wait  for  a jolt.  The  fish  usually  hook  themselves.  Patterns  like 
the  picket  pin  and  gold-ribbed  hare’s  ear  are  effective. 


Polarized  glasses  are  a must  for  fly  fishermen 
throughout  the  year,  but  don’t  forget  them  in  October. 
If  streams  are  low,  and  they  usually  are,  you  can  stalk  big  fish 
and  the  glasses  are  a necessity. 

Trout  can  be  super  spooky  in  October’s  clear  flows. 
When  stalking  on  small  streams,  keep  the  sun  at  your 
back  at  all  times  if  you  can.  Trout  can’t  see  looking  into  the  sun 
any  better  than  we  can,  and  maybe  not  as  well  because  they 
can’t  squint  or  adjust  the  size  of  their  eye  pupils.  Try  to  fish 
upstream  when  possible,  and  don’t  wade  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

This  time  of  year,  with  larger  trout  often  beginning  to 
migrate,  the  pools  just  below  dams  are  often  loaded 
with  big  trout  because  they  can  proceed  no  farther  upstream. 
Seek  these  places  out  and  fish  them  thoroughly. 


Many  of  us  have  an  old,  cherished  split-bamboo  rod 
tucked  away  somewhere — family  heirlooms,  garage-sale 
treasures  or  expensive,  custom-made  creations  generally 
considered  too  valuable  to  use  often.  When  was  the  last  time 
you  wet  a line  with  yours?  I have  a 7 ’/2-foot  bamboo  a friend 
bought  at  a yard  sale  and  rebuilt.  It’s  probably  not  worth  much, 
but  I love  it.  For  some  reason,  I seem  to  use  it  only  in  autumn. 
It’s  become  an  October  tradition.  Consider  starting  your  own 
tradition.  Somehow,  bamboo  fits  in  with  the  aesthetics  of  the 
season. 

If  it’s  not  too  late,  schedule  vacation  days  just  for 
fishing.  The  streams  are  vacant  of  anglers.  Even  the 
most  popular  waters  are  like  private  club  properties  on  October 
weekdays.  I take  a day  or  two  off  each  October  and  spend  them 
on  some  famous  Pennsylvania  streams.  Honestly,  they  are  the 
best  fishing  days  of  the  year.  Imagine  having  a stream  like 
Falling  Spring  or  Slate  Run  completely  to  yourself.  E*] 
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A newcomer  to  the  Harrisburg  area  ob- 
serving its  urban  sprawl,  ever  increasing 
traffic  and  the  proliferation  of  housing  de- 
velopments, office  buildings,  apartment 
complexes  and  condominiums  might  think 
there  isn’t  any  form  of  fishing  recreation 
available.  To  the  long-time  resident  who 
has  seen  open  fields  disappear,  mountain- 
sides inhabited,  small  streams  channelized 
or  covered  by  culverts  and  breathing  space 
shrink  slowly  around  him,  just  thinking 
about  fishing  can  be  depressing. 

To  an  angler,  the  task  might  appear  for- 
midable, especially  if  one  has  grown  up  in 
an  area  relatively  free  of  such  sites  as 
“now  leasing”  office  complexes,  “you  can 
get  everything  here”  shopping  centers  and 
“just  a bit  of  heaven”  apartments. 

Take  heart.  With  a little  map-reading, 
some  scouting  and  research,  a veteran  and 
even  new  angler  can  easily  reach  some  type 

The  Susquehanna  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  rivers  flowing 
through  an  urban  area.  It’s 
known  for  excellent 
smallmouth  bass  fishing. 


of  fishing  within  an  hour’s  drive  from  the 
downtown  area. 

Susquehanna  River 

The  closest  fishing  water  to  the  Capital 
City,  a good  stone’s  throw  from  the  Capi- 
tol dome,  is  the  Susquehanna  River.  It’s 
one  of  the  prettiest  rivers  flowing  through 
an  urban  area  in  the  United  States  and  it’s 
known  for  excellent  smallmouth  bass  fish- 
ing. Catfish,  carp,  muskellunge,  walleye 
and  a variety  of  panfish,  though  not  as 
widely  distributed  as  the  smallmouth,  can 
be  found  in  some  of  the  quieter  eddies, 
deeper  pools  and  weedy  shoreline  areas. 
Shore  anglers,  boaters  and  waders  can 
take  advantage  of  some  part  of  the  river. 
There’s  plenty  to  go  around. 

The  most  popular  fishing  places  in  the 
Susquehanna  are  the  stretch  between  the 
Clarks  Ferry  Bridge  and  the  town  of  Per- 
dix,  the  old  bridge  piers  with  the  riffles 
and  pools  in  the  Dauphin  Narrows  (look 
for  the  Statue  of  Liberty),  the  downstream 
area  from  the  Dock  Street  Dam  in  Harris- 
burg to  Steelton,  the  rocky  ledge  shoreline 
on  the  New  Cumberland  side,  the  turnpike 
bridge  piers  in  Highspire  and  up  and 
downstream  from  the  Harrisburg  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  Three  Mile  Island. 

For  boating  anglers  the  Fish  Commis- 


sion maintains  public  access  sites  at  Amity 
Hall  on  the  Juniata  River  for  entry  into 
the  Clarks  Ferry  area,  at  Fort  Hunter, 
which  gets  anglers  to  the  Dauphin  Nar- 
rows, at  West  Fairview  for  fishing  down- 
stream to  the  Dock  Street  Dam  and  the 
Harrisburg  Pool,  and  the  Middletown  Ac- 
cess for  upstream  fishing  to  the  airport  at 
Highspire  and  the  turnpike  bridge  piers 
and  pools. 

There  are  additional  public  accesses  to 
the  river.  Met  Ed  has  the  Channel  Lock 
Access,  a large  area  off  Route  441  near 
Royalton.  A channel  is  maintained  to  let 
boaters  go  downstream  to  Three  Mile  Is- 
land. Going  upstream  there  is  tricky  be- 
cause a rock  ledge  spans  the  river.  The  city 
of  Harrisburg  has  a launch  ramp  on  City 
Island  under  the  Market  Street  Bridge. 
Several  marinas  and  private  launch  sites 
dot  the  shoreline  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Before  using  any  of  these  check  with  the 
owners. 

Streams 

A number  of  streams  empty  into  the 
Susquehanna  near  Harrisburg.  Four  of  the 
larger  ones  are  Swatara,  Conodoguinet, 
Shermans  and  the  Yellow  Breeches  creeks. 
The  mouths  of  most  of  them  provide 
good  sucker  fishing  in  the  spring,  and 
bass,  musky  and  panfish  later.  Two  of 
these,  the  Yellow  Breeches  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  Shermans  Creek,  are  stocked 
with  trout. 

Shermans  Creek  winds  through  Perry 
County  and  joins  the  Susquehanna  at 
Duncannon.  Routes  34,  74,  274  and  850 
either  cross  or  parallel  it  at  several  spots. 
Wading  is  the  best  way  to  fish  Shermans. 
It  has  several  nice  pools  and  riffles  and  its 
rural  setting,  especially  in  fall,  gives  an  an- 
gler a beautiful  and  relaxing  atmosphere. 
Smallmouth  bass,  a variety  of  panfish  and 
an  occasional  chain  pickerel  provide  good 
ultralight  fishing  from  spring  through  mid- 
October. 

Trout  anglers  get  a bonus  here.  About 
one-third  of  the  creek  is  stocked  by  the 
Fish  Commission  and  a local  cooperative 
nursery. 

The  Yellow  Breeches,  known  primarily 
for  its  fine  trout  fishing,  flows  east 
through  Cumberland  County  and  enters 
the  Susquehanna  at  New  Cumberland. 
The  “Breeches”  gets  a heavy  stocking  of 
state  hatchery  and  co-op  trout  throughout 
spring  and  early  summer.  Although  a fa- 
vorite haunt  of  trout  anglers,  bass,  panfish 
and  an  occasional  muskellunge  can  be 
caught  in  its  downstream  portions.  Some 
access  points  to  the  Yellow  Breeches  are  at 
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Don’t  be  fooled  by  all  the  commotion  that  seems  to  occur  in 
Harrisburg , its  surrounding  suburbs  and  towns . It’s  not  a fishing  desert . 
Take  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  area  and  what  it  has  to  offer. 


Grantham,  Williams  Grove  and  Boiling 
Springs.  Try  Routes  15,  74  and  the  Walnut 
Bottom  Road  just  before  entering  Mount 
Holly  Springs  on  Route  345  south  from 
Carlisle. 

The  Conodoguinet  Creek  almost  dou- 
bles back  on  itself  as  it  meanders  through 
Cumberland  County  and  quietly  slides 
into  the  Susquehanna  at  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s access  in  West  Fairview.  A fine 
smallmouth  and  rock  bass  stream  with 
some  panfish  and  the  surprising  muskel- 
lunge,  the  Conodoguinet  is  threatened  by 
urbanization  and  efforts  to  tap  its  water 
supply  for  commercial  purposes.  Fishing 
is  still  great  for  those  who  work  at  it,  but 
posted  land  can  sometimes  be  a problem 
depending  on  the  area.  Dams  that  break 


up  the  “Connie’s”  flow  provide  good  fish- 
ing, but  anglers  should  be  careful  espe- 
cially in  high  water.  The  hydraulic  beneath 
them  can  be  dangerous. 

The  creek  meanders  so  much  that  it  can 
be  like  solving  a jigsaw  puzzle  to  reach  it. 
Orrs  Bridge  and  Good  Hope  roads  both 
cross  the  Conodoguinet  just  off  the  Car- 
lisle Pike.  Farther  west,  routes  34  and  74 
cross  it  near  Carlisle. 

Entering  the  Susquehanna  on  the  east 
side  at  Middletown  is  the  Swatara  Creek. 
For  the  dedicated  muskellunge  angler,  the 
“Swattie”  is  the  place  to  go.  There  are 
also  some  fine  spots  for  panfish,  suckers 
and  carp.  Like  the  Conodoguinet,  small 
dams  span  the  creek  in  a number  of 
places.  Route  39  crosses  the  Swatara  at 


Union  Deposit  and  a bridge  just  off  the 
square  in  Hummelstown  provides  another 
crossing.  Several  local  back  roads  allow  ac- 
cess at  a number  of  locations. 

Lakes 

Some  lakes  within  a short  driving  dis- 
tance of  Harrisburg  offer  a variety  of  fish- 
ing and  other  activities.  They’re  especially 
great  for  family  outings.  Little  Buffalo 
State  Park,  just  a short  distance  off  Route 
34  between  Newport  and  New  Bloomfield, 
has  an  88-acre  lake.  It  has  a variety  of 
panfish,  especially  yellow  perch,  and  also 
gets  some  trout  for  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
sons. Summer  boat  rentals  are  available 
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Trout  Run 

and  it  has  launching  areas  for  private 
craft.  Horsepower  is  limited  to  electric  mo- 
tors. A swimming  pool,  several  hiking 
trails,  picnic  areas  and  a restored  working 
mill  offer  plenty  to  do  if  fishing  is  slow. 

Both  Fuller  and  Laurel  lakes  in  Pine 
Grove  Furnace  State  Park  provide  fishing 
in  a beautiful  woodland  setting.  Though 
small,  both  lakes  get  stocked  with  presea- 
son and  inseason  trout.  Whether  it’s  just 
fishing  or  combining  it  with  camping,  hik- 
ing or  picnicking,  Pine  Grove  Furnace  has 
something  to  offer  everyone.  There  are  nu- 
merous family  campsites,  a hostel  for 
hikers  and  a store  on  the  park  property.  In 
winter,  ice  fishing  for  trout  is  popular. 
Route  233  south  from  Interstate  81  (Exit 


11)  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  get  there. 

The  Lewisberry  Exit  (Exit  15)  off  Inter- 
state 83  between  Harrisburg  and  York  pro- 
vides a quick  trip  to  Gifford  Pinchot  State 
Park.  Follow  Route  177.  It  parallels  the 
park  with  its  340-acre  lake.  Largemouth 
bass,  stripers,  crappies,  bluegills,  walleye 
and  members  of  the  pike  family  are  the 
featured  fish  here.  Some  of  the  hard- 
bottomed  coves  and  shorelines  provide 


good,  though  small,  spring  crappies.  Vet- 
eran anglers  troll  the  original  creek  chan- 
nel for  pike  and  bass.  Numerous  bluegills 
make  Pinchot  a great  place  to  start  a 
youngster  fishing.  Boat  fishing  opportuni- 
ties are  increased  by  a number  of  public 
launch  areas  and  boat  rentals.  Most  of  the 
shoreline  is  easily  reached  by  either  trails 
or  open  areas.  There  are  pavilion  rentals 
for  large  groups,  plenty  of  picnic  tables 
and  numerous  campsites  for  tents  and 
trailers. 

An  85-acre  impoundment  at  Memorial 
Lake  State  Park  next  to  the  Fort  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation  is  popu- 
lated with  yellow  perch,  crappies,  bass, 
catfish  and  muskellunge.  No  overnight 
camping  is  permitted  nor  is  swimming  al- 
lowed. Fishing  and  boating  are  the  main 
lake  activities.  Almost  the  entire  shoreline 
is  accessible  by  walking.  Two  restricted  ar- 
eas, the  commanding  general’s  home  and 
the  dam  breast,  are  the  only  places  “off 
limits.”  Memorial  Lake  is  just  off  Inter- 
state 81.  Turn  off  toward  Indiantown  Gap 
and  take  the  first  left.  It’s  easy  to  find 
from  there. 

Other  waterways 

Venturing  farther  afield,  Dauphin 
County  offers  Armstrong,  Powells,  Wi- 


conisco  and  Rattling  creeks  along  with  the 
Middletown  Reservoir.  Cumberland 
County  has  Opossum  and  Boiling  Springs 
(now  called  Children’s)  lakes,  Mountain 
Creek  and  Big  Spring  Creek.  In  Lebanon 
County  some  trout  streams  are  the  Quitta- 
pahilla  and  Bachman  Run.  Marquette 
Lake  and  Stovers  Dam  also  receive  trout. 
Perry  County  completes  the  list  with  Sher- 
mans, Buffalo  and  Raccoon  creeks. 

Finding  Harrisburg  area  fishing  spots  in 
most  cases  can  be  done  by  reading  an  offi- 
cial Pennsylvania  transportation  (highway) 
map,  but  getting  to  some  of  the  remoter 
backroad  areas  is  best  done  by  obtaining 
the  Type  3 General  Highway  map.  Printed 
for  individual  counties,  it  shows  state, 
county,  township  and  forest  roads  along 
with  lakes,  rivers  and  streams.  It’s  availa- 
ble from  the  publication  sales  store,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Transportation, 
P.O.  Box  2028,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105. 
The  cost  is  75  cents  per  map  including 
postage  and  handling. 

There  are  over  40  trout  streams  in  the 
surrounding  four-county  area.  The  nearest 
one  to  Harrisburg  is  Stony  Creek.  It  can 
be  reached  in  the  town  of  Dauphin. 
“Stony”  gets  both  pre-  and  inseason 
trout.  Stocking  begins  at  the  dam  in  town 
and  continues  upstream  through  the  state 
game  lands.  Most  of  it  is  open  to  public 
fishing  except  for  a few  posted  areas. 

Picturesque  Clarks  Creek,  a little  longer 
than  Stony,  can  be  easily  reached  by  tak- 
ing Route  225  North  from  Dauphin  until 
it  joins  Route  325.  This  road  parallels 
Clarks  for  almost  its  entire  length.  Heavy 
pre-  and  frequent  inseason  stockings  make 
Clarks  a favorite  with  local  anglers.  Many 
trout  hold  over  and  provide  good  year- 
round  fishing  for  the  more  avid  trout  en- 
thusiast. There  is  also  a fly-fishing-only 
stretch  available.  It  can  be  reached  by  go- 
ing north  on  route  325.  There  are  signs 
showing  its  location  and  parking  lots 
nearby. 

Going  east  from  Harrisburg,  anglers 
can  reach  Manada  Creek  by  taking  Route 
39  (Linglestown  Road)  and  following  signs 
to  Piketown.  Manada  is  not  stocked  as 
heavily  as  are  some  other  streams,  but  it 
provides  anglers  an  opportunity  to  fish  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  all  the  commotion 
that  seems  to  occur  in  Harrisburg,  its  sur- 
rounding suburbs  and  towns.  It’s  not  a 
fishing  desert.  Take  time  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  area  and  what  it  has  to  offer. 
There’s  something  for  everyone — trout, 
bass,  catfish,  panfish,  muskellunge  and 
others.  You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised.  F»] 
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The 

Greenhouse  Effect 


The  term  “greenhouse  effect”  sounds  like 
something  from  a science  fiction  movie.  Scientists, 
however,  have  found  that  it  is  real  and  it  is  slowly 
happening.  It  is  not  a bad  dream  that  will  go  away. 

Researchers  studying  the  earth  have  agreed  that  in 
the  near  future,  world  temperatures  will  rise.  Some 
believe  the  process  has  already  started. 

The  warming  of  the  earth  will  pose  some  difficult 
problems  for  all  its  people.  Droughts  will  increase  in 
length  and  become  more  widespread.  If  you  recall  the 
high  temperatures  and  lack  of  rainfall  of  the  summer 
before  last,  imagine  it  continuing  summer  after 
summer,  year  after  year.  Productive  agricultural  areas 
of  the  United  States  will  shrink  and  in  some  cases  be 
gone.  Areas  hit  by  drought  will  require  expensive 
irrigation  systems  to  produce  crops.  Reservoirs  will 
have  drops  in  water  levels.  Cities  and  towns  will  be 
forced  to  ration  the  use  of  water  so  that  everyone  gets 
a fair  share.  Crop-growing  regions  of  the  United 
States  will  be  pushed  north  into  Canada  and  the 
southwestern  deserts  will  expand  to  take  their  places. 

As  temperatures  rise,  the  polar  ice  caps  will  begin 
to  melt  faster.  With  their  meltings,  the  water  levels  of 
the  world’s  oceans  will  rise.  Seacoasts  will  shrink. 
Resort  beaches  will  be  gone.  Large  coastal  cities  will 
have  to  be  protected  by  large  dikes  and  drainage 
systems.  Productive  marshlands,  which  provide  much 
needed  food  sources  for  ocean  fish,  will  be  flooded. 

Weather  forecasters  predict  the  greenhouse  effect 
will  cause  more  powerful  hurricanes.  Warmer  water 
temperatures  in  the  areas  where  these  huge  storms 
begin  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  start  and  grow. 

What  is  triggering  the  greenhouse  effect?  There  are 
two  major  causes.  The  first  is  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels,  such  as  coal,  oil,  natural  gas  and  gasoline.  As 
more  is  needed  and  used,  large  amounts  of  carbon 
dioxide  are  released  into  the  atmosphere.  Carbon 
dioxide  forms  a shield  through  which  heat  from  the 
sun  can  enter,  but  cannot  escape.  The  earth  gets 
| warmer  and  warmer. 

The  second  reason  is  the  destruction  of  trees. 
Humans  breathe  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and 
return  carbon  dioxide.  Trees  do  the  opposite.  Their 


GREENHOUSE  EFFECT 


leaves  take  in  carbon  dioxide.  This  process  through 
centuries  has  kept  the  carbon  dioxide  shield  in  check. 
Today,  however,  thousands  of  acres  of  trees  are  being 
cut  throughout  the  world  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  its 
growing  population.  There  are  fewer  trees  to  use  the 
carbon  dioxide.  The  shield  grows  as  more  carbon 
dioxide  is  produced  and  less  is  taken  away.  The  earth 
gets  warmer  and  climates  change. 

What  should  be  done?  Conservation  of  the  use  of 
fossil  fuels  should  be  continued  and  increased.  Other 
energy  sources  should  be  used  such  as  solar,  wind 
and  water  power.  Recycling  efforts  should  be  stepped 
up.  It  takes  less  energy  to  produce  things  from 
recycled  materials  than  to  start  from  scratch. 

Countries  with  rapidly  growing  populations  should 
look  at  ways  to  promote  and  encourage  birth  control. 
The  fewer  people,  the  less  energy  needed  to  feed, 
clothe  and  house  them.  A major  effort  should  be 
made  to  grow  trees  where  they  have  been  harvested 
in  large  numbers  (reforestation).  Fields  and  vacant  lots 
can  be  returned  to  mini-forests.  Existing  large  forests 
should  be  protected  and  used  wisely. 

How  would  you  deal  with  the  greenhouse 
effect?  Think  about  it.  We  might  have  to  do  this 
sooner  than  we  think! 
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Bradd’ s Cone 


by  James  L.  Crawford,  Jr. 


There  is  something  primal  about  the  widely  held  notion 
among  fishermen  that  it  is  more  enjoyable  to  fish  with  a 
companion  than  it  is  to  fish  alone.  But  it  is  most 
enjoyable  to  fish  with  a child  who  is  eager  to  learn  how.  The 
thrill  of  one’s  own  catch  is  short-lived  compared  to  the  thrill  of 
a child’s  first  few  fish. 

Several  summers  ago  1 had  a special  opportunity  to  teach  the 
son  of  my  fishing  partner  how  to  fish  with  a fly  rod.  At  the 
elbow  of  his  father  my  young  friend  Bradd  had  mastered  the 
basic  techniques  of  live  bait  fishing,  and  he  had  begun  to 
progress  with  the  casting  and  retrieving  of  a lure. 

I had  recently  begun  to  tie  my  own  flies.  To  me  there  is  a 
thrill  unmatched  in  freshwater  fishing  to  catching  a fish  on  a 
self-made  imitation.  During  an  overnight  visit  to  our  home, 
Bradd  watched  intently  as  I worked  at  the  vise.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  evening,  he  asked  if  he  could  try  to  tie  one.  Eagerly  he 
began.  At  first  1 had  to  hold  his  hand,  but  eventually  he  was 
doing  it  all  by  himself  but  the  starting  and  finishing  knots.  He 
was  not  following  the  patterns  exactly,  but  that  didn’t  matter.  He 
was  producing  some  colorful  if  not  lifelike  patterns,  which  I was 
certain  would  attract  fish.  I couldn’t  wait  for  morning  to  come. 


As  soon  as  the  sun  came  up,  Bradd  and  I rushed  out  to  the  end 
of  the  dock.  After  a few  basic  instructions  on  the  operation  of  a 
fly  rod  and  reel,  he  cast  his  first  fly.  I was  right;  it  attracted  fish 
by  the  score,  but  they  would  not  bite.  Nor  would  they  bite  on 
the  second,  or  the  third,  or  the  fourth  pattern.  Soon  Bradd  lost 
interest  and  I lost  face. 

1 persisted,  but  Bradd  was  on  to  other  options.  He  knew  I 
had  live  bait  (worms  and  crayfish)  in  the  boathouse,  and  he 
asked  if  he  could  use  them.  It  was  my  day  to  be  a purist.  No 
live  bait— just  Hies. 

Patiently  I kept  using  Bradd’s  flies.  But  consistently,  bluegills 
and  bass  were  curious  but  not  committed.  I was  about  to  give 
up  when  Brad  ran  up,  excited  that  he  had  found  just  the  right 
bait.  It  was  natural,  widely  available,  and  yet  not  alive.  In  his 
partially  closed  hand  he  held  several  tiny  hemlock  cones. 

I snickered,  shook  my  head,  and  made  a discouraging 
comment.  “Hemlock  cones  don’t  catch  fish,  Bradd.” 

“Can  I try?  Just  one?”  Bradd  pleaded. 

“Not  a chance  of  catching  anything  with  that,  Bradd.  Let’s 
go  in  and  have  some  breakfast.” 

He  asked  again  with  such  a plaintive  tone  that  I didn’t  have 
the  heart  to  say  no.  I gave  him  a spinning  rod  and  reel  to  use 
while  I put  away  the  fly  fishing  equipment.  The  first  three 
hemlock  cones  I tried  to  put  on  the  hook  for  him  broke  in  half. 
If  the  fourth  one  had  broken,  I probably  would  have  given  up, 
but  it  held.  A few  splitshot  up  the  line  a foot  or  so  and  Bradd 
was  ready  to  go. 

I went  inside  and  started  breakfast.  Soon,  when  Bradd  tired 
of  this  fishless  venture,  Bradd  and  I would  eat  breakfast 
together.  Surely  blueberry  pancakes  would  help  us  overcome  our 
frustration. 

No  sooner  had  I put  the  coffee  on  when  I heard  a scream  from 
the  boathouse.  I dropped  the  pancake  mix  and  flew  through  the 
back  door  to  the  boathouse.  There  was  Bradd,  rod  bent  nearly 
in  half  and  smiling  ear  to  ear.  For  five  wonderful  minutes  Bradd 
fought  a good-sized  fish.  Once  the  fish  tired,  Bradd  brought  him 
close  to  the  boathouse  and  I netted  him.  My  words  of  congratu- 
lations were  tempered  by  my  chagrin.  But  the  real  joy  was  in 
watching  Bradd  land  that  fish,  and  after  all,  we  all  get  lucky 
once  in  a while.  Back  to  my  pancakes. 

I had  just  cleaned  up  when  I heard  another  yell.  I retraced  my 
steps,  this  time  a bit  more  cautiously.  I knew  what  I was  going 
to  find  at  the  end  of  the  dock.  Sure  enough,  Bradd  had  another 
fish  on  the  line.  Judging  from  the  bend  in  the  rod,  it  was  bigger 
than  the  last  one. 

By  the  time  we  were  ready  to  eat  those  pancakes  late  that 
morning,  Bradd  had  a full  stringer  of  fish.  I had  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  about  children,  and  I had  begun  to  think  of 
ways  to  tie  an  imitation  of  a hemlock  cone.  LbiJ 
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illustration  by  Ted  Walke 


Art  Michaels 


Saltwater  Skills 
for  Catching 
Pennsylvania  Fish 

by  Art  Michaels 


I think  of  saltwater  fishing  and  fresh- 
water fishing  as  similar  worlds.  My  fishing 
partners  and  I use  tactics  associated 
mostly  with  freshwater  fishing  to  improve 
our  saltwater  catches.  We  also  use  strate- 
gies more  common  in  saltwater  fishing  to 
raise  our  scores  here  at  home.  Because  of 
this  interchange  we’re  better  anglers. 

Consider  some  of  these  interchangeable 
skills.  Let  a few  common  saltwater  fishing 
ideas  help  you  increase  your  Pennsylvania 
catches. 

First,  I enjoy  fishing  with  a fly  rod  most 
often  for  Pennsylvania  trout,  panfish  and 
smallmouth  bass.  In  salt  water  I like  to 
catch  bluefish  on  a fly  rod.  One  lesson  I 
learned  is  to  play  all  fish  on  a fly  rod  from 
the  reel,  not  the  line.  In  this  way,  when  a 
really  big  fish  strikes,  I’m  able  to  land  it 
because  of  the  effective  fly  rod  handling 
habits  I’ve  adopted. 

Catching  Chesapeake  Bay  bluefish  on  a 
fly  rod  was  the  laboratory  in  which  I 
learned  this  battle  plan.  When  I was  after 
trout,  panfish  and  bass,  I usually  held  the 
rod  in  my  left  hand  (I’m  a lefty)  and 
worked  the  line  directly  from  the  stripping 
guide  with  my  right  hand.  When  a fish 
struck,  I raised  the  rod  tip  and  at  the  same 
time  pulled  downward  on  the  line  with  my 
right  hand.  I kept  holding  the  line  after  I 
hooked  the  fish  and  stripped  in  line.  These 
fish  never  took  line,  so  I didn’t  see  a need 
to  play  them  from  the  reel. 

You  don’t  fight  a big  bluefish  this  way. 
Nor  do  you  wage  an  effective  battle 
against  a really  big  freshwater  fish  this  way 
with  a fly  rod.  They’re  so  strong  that  they 
easily  pull  the  line  out  of  your  hand,  giv- 
ing new  meaning  to  the  term  “rope 
burn.”  In  addition,  when  they  make 
quick,  powerful  runs,  if  you  try  to  reel 
them  in,  the  wildly  spinning  crank  handle 
can  bloody  your  knuckles.  And  if  you 
wrap  the  line  around  your  fingers,  you 
could  be  injured  by  the  fish’s  jerking  the 


line  in  a split  second  on  a powerful  run, 
jamming  your  fingers  at  the  stripping 
guide. 

Use  a fly  rod  for  all  your  angling  as  if 
you  were  fishing  for  bluefish.  Hold  the 
rod  handle  with  your  thumb,  ring  finger 
and  pinky.  Let  the  line  feed  between  your 
index  and  middle  fingers.  Apply  pressure 
with  these  fingers  against  the  rod  handle 
to  control  the  line.  Strip  in  line  with  your 
other  hand.  Be  sure  the  line  falls  in  neat 
coils  near  you,  and  don’t  let  the  line  fall 
on  anything  that  could  get  caught  in  the 
line  coils. 


This  southcentral  Pennsylvania  waterway 
may  be  a far  cry  from  saltwater  action, 
but  adapting  some  saltwater  strategies 
here,  and  elsewhere,  can  help  you  raise 
your  score. 

When  a big  fish  hits,  set  the  hook  by 
pressing  the  line  with  your  index  and  mid- 
dle fingers  against  the  rod  grip  and  strik- 
ing. After  you  set  the  hook  and  the  fish 
takes  off,  let  line  out  through  the  guides. 
Keep  applying  a little  pressure  on  the  line 
with  your  index  and  middle  fingers  during 
the  fish’s  powerful  runs.  Keep  your  hands 
clear  of  the  reel  handle. 

After  the  fish  runs,  bring  in  the  fish 
with  steady  pressure  in  short  bursts  while 
reeling  in  line  after  each  pull.  Let  your 
reel’s  adjustable  drag  pressure  the  fish.  If 


the  reel  is  exposed,  you  could  cup  the  reel 
with  your  palm,  creating  more  drag. 

Use  this  tactic  to  land  hefty  Pennsylva- 
nia fish  on  a fly  rod.  Adopt  the  habit  of 
playing  all  your  fish  on  a fly  rod  this  way. 
When  you  hook  a big  one  in  fresh  water, 
like  a shad,  a big  trout  or  a hawg  bass, 
play  the  fish  as  you  would  play  a bluefish. 
I’ve  caught  some  large  Pennsylvania  fish 
on  a fly  rod  this  way  that  I might  other- 
wise have  lost. 

Chumming  tips 

Another  idea,  chumming,  capitalizes  on 
using  smell  to  attract  fish.  Chumming  pro- 
duces bluefish,  sharks  and  flounder,  and  a 
similar  technique  called  “chunking” 
works  well  on  tuna. 

Chumming  for  bluefish  involves  period- 
ically ladling  over  the  boatside  a soup-like 
potion  of  ground  menhaden,  the  blue- 
fish’s  prime  food  source.  Menhaden  are 
oily  fish,  and  the  chum  creates  an  oily 
slick  that  attracts  bluefish  to  the  boat  with 
the  promise  of  a meal. 

When  the  bluefish  find  the  slick  and 
follow  it  to  the  boat,  you  catch  them  by 
drifting  cut  bait  or  by  working  lures 
through  the  slick. 

But  if  you  pour  out  too  little  chum,  the 


fish  may  not  be  attracted  to  the  slick.  Dole 
out  too  much  chum  and  the  blues  might 
be  reluctant  to  move  up  the  slick  close  to 
your  boat.  In  addition,  if  you  offer  blue- 
fish too  much  chum,  you  just  feed  them 
and  they’ll  be  less  likely  to  take  your  bait. 

The  amount  of  chum  you  put  in  the 
water  and  how  often  you  serve  it  up  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  the  tide,  how  far 
away  the  fish  are,  and  how  deep  the  fish 
are  that  you’re  trying  to  attract. 

Similarly,  chunking  for  tuna  requires 
placing  chunks  of  butterfish,  another  oily 
saltwater  baitfish,  over  the  side  to  attract 
tuna.  Anglers  then  lower  hooked  chunks 
of  butterfish  into  the  water  to  fool 
the  tuna  that  are  drawn  by  the  smell  of 
baitfish. 
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Use  the  same  chumming  know-how  in 
many  Pennsylvania  rivers  to  attract  carp 
and  catfish.  The  trick  is  to  sprinkle 
“chum”  like  whole-kernel  corn  or  other 
bait  in  just  the  right  amount  and  in  just 
the  right  place.  Another  key  to  attracting 
the  fish  is  giving  them  only  a taste,  not  a 
meal.  You  have  to  evaluate  the  strength 
and  direction  of  the  current  to  decide 
where  to  chum,  and  you  have  to  guess 
how  much  chum  you  need  to  dispense. 

Saltwater  know-how  dictates  that  you 
need  less  chum  when  the  carp  or  catfish 
are  already  nearby,  as  are  carp  in  spring 
when  they  spawn.  Then  you  use  only  a 
handful  of  kernels  every  half-hour  or  45 
minutes.  When  the  fish  are  more  widely 
dispersed  and  you  need  to  attract  them 
from  greater  distances,  or  if  the  current  is 
strong,  use  more  chum  more  often. 

When  you  chum  here  at  home,  remem- 
ber to  retrieve  the  container,  if  you  use 
one,  when  you  leave. 

Indigenous  baits 

In  addition  to  using  fresh  bait,  using 
natural  bait  can  help  you  raise  your  score. 
I fish  with  squid  strips  in  salt  water  for 
flounder,  bluefish  and  weakfish.  You  let  a 
squid  strip  flutter  enticingly  on  a plain 
hook,  or  you  spice  up  a leadhead  jig  by 
adding  a squid  strip. 

In  salt  water,  squid,  menhaden  or  any 
bait  best  attracts  fish  when  the  bait  is  from 
the  area  you’re  fishing.  In  other  words, 
frozen  squid  from  who-knows-where 
catches  fish,  but  squid  from  the  immediate 
area  is  a better  bait. 

The  same  idea  is  true  when  you  fish 
worms,  minnows  and  crayfish  here  at 
home.  You  get  better  results  when  you  use 
baits  that  live  in  or  near  the  same  waters  as 
your  quarry. 


outh  bass  (below)  cling  to  structure 
they  find  baitfish  there.  Tuna  (left) 
structure  for  the  same  reason,  even 

38  miles  offshore. 
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Pennsylvania  largemouth  bass  (below),  like  this 
5-pounder,  and  Florida  snook  (right),  like  this 
8-pounder,  can  be  fooled  by  the  same  lures, 
baits,  and  fishing  methods. 


Moving  water 

Applying  lessons  on  tides  and  structure 
can  also  help  you  score  more  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Many  saltwater  fish,  even  open-ocean 
fish  like  tuna,  prefer  to  linger  near  struc- 
ture. For  instance,  about  38  miles  off  the 
Virginia  Coast  is  an  area  known  as  the  20- 
fathom  line.  On  a nautical  chart  the  line 
snakes  up  and  down  the  coast,  marking 
the  place  where  the  ocean  bottom  reaches 
20  fathoms.  The  irregular  bottom  contour 
is  a favorite  haunt  of  tuna  because  baitfish 
are  attracted  to  the  jagged  dropoff.  Fisher- 
men for  years  have  made  the  run  to  the 
20-fathom  line  because  the  structure  offers 
consistently  good  tuna  fishing. 

But  selecting  a good  fishing  spot  in  salt 
water  also  involves  considering  the  tide. 
Whether  the  tide  is  coming  in  or  going 
out,  the  moving  water  brings  food  to  the 
gamefish,  so  the  fish  feed  more  often 
when  the  tide  is  moving  than  when  it  isn’t 
moving. 

Use  the  same  ideas  on  tides  and  struc- 
ture to  learn  where  to  cast  bait  or  lures  to 
smallmouth  bass,  muskies  and  walleye, 
and  where  to  place  bait  for  catfish  in 
Pennsylvania  rivers  and  streams.  You  can 
find  fish  waiting  where  structure  offers 
them  protection  near  places  where  currents 
and  tides  bring  them  food. 

In  rivers  and  streams  look  for  fish  on 
the  downstream  sides  of  boulders,  fallen 
trees  and  other  obstructions.  Seek  your 
quarry  in  eddies,  pockets,  holes  and  in 
other  similar  spots  where  the  force  of  the 
current  subsides. 

The  know-how  on  tides  is  useful  be- 
cause in  rivers  and  streams  the  current 
brings  food  as  if  the  flow  were  a con- 
stantly moving  tide. 
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Bass  fishing  techniques 

Tricks  for  catching  snook,  a tropical 
saltwater  game  fish,  are  also  valuable  when 
you  apply  them  to  fishing  for  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass.  Snook  cling  to 
structure  as  do  freshwater  bass.  In  fact, 
fishermen  in  southwestern  Florida  and 
Central  America  tempt  snook  with  many 
of  the  same  lures,  flies  and  baits  as  do 
Pennsylvania  anglers  going  after  bass. 

Snook  can  be  found  in  shallow  water 
practically  in  the  waves  lapping  on  the 
shore.  These  snook  cruise  the  shallows  be- 
cause few  of  their  predators  venture  so 
close  to  shore,  and  the  snook  ambush 
baitfish  that  meander  up  and  down  the 
beach. 

In  this  kind  of  fishing,  whether  you  use 
lures  or  bait,  you  go  after  snook  that  you 
see.  Only  a slow,  quiet  approach  lets  you 
move  within  casting  range  without  spook- 
ing the  fish.  Accurate  casts  in  the  direction 
the  fish  are  swimming  bring  the  most 
strikes. 

Thus,  this  kind  of  successful  snook 
action  depends  on  approaching  quietly 
and  slowly,  planning  where  to  cast,  and 
then  presenting  the  bait  or  lure  precisely. 

My  fishing  partners  and  I use  these  es- 
sential disciplines  to  catch  largemouth 
bass,  smallmouth  bass  in  rivers,  and  wild 
trout.  Of  course,  in  much  of  our  Fishing 
here  at  home  you  don’t  see  the  fish  first, 
as  you  do  in  snook  fishing.  But  in  bass 
and  trout  fishing  you  still  have  to  figure 
out  where  the  quarry  is  lurking  so  that  you 


The  author  caught  this  carp  (above)  while 
chumming,  Mith  corn  at  |he  Mouth  of  a 
tributary  to*the  Susquehanna  R$yer.  The  12- 
pound  bluefish  (above  left)  was  foiled  by 
chumming  with  ground  menhaden  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  exactly  the  same  way. 
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graphics— Rose  Boegli 


Use  this  knot  to  make  a double-line 
leader.  Don’t  use  it  with  lines  stronger 
than  about  30-pound  test. 

1.  Double  the  line  to  whatever  length 
you  need  and  make  a loop. 

2.  Grasp  the  loop  between  your 
thumb  and  index  finger.  Extend  your 
thumb  in  front  of  the  index  finger,  and 
hold  the  loop  beyond  your  thumb. 

3.  Wind  the  doubled  line  five  times 
around  your  thumb  and  around  the 


loop.  Lead  the  large  loop  through  the 
small  loop. 

4.  Slowly  pull  the  large  loop  through 
the  small  loop  so  that  the  five  line  turns 
unwind  from  your  thumb.  Letting  the 
loop  line  strands  wrap  around  one 
another  weakens  this  knot.  For  best 
results,  keep  the  loop  strands  parallel  to 
one  another.  Slowly  tighten  the  loop  and 
cut  off  the  tag  end. 


Palomar  knot 

Use  this  knot  when  you’d  use  an 
improved  clinch  knot,  but  it’s  harder  to 
fashion  this  knot  around  the  largest  lures 
and  longest  rigs. 

1.  Double  the  line  and  send  it  through 
the  hook,  lure,  or  swivel  eye. 

2.  Tie  an  overhand  knot  in  the  line. 

3.  Pull  the  hook,  lure  or  swivel 


can  approach  quietly  and  decide  on  a cast- 
ing strategy  without  alerting  the  fish. 

Knot-tying  know-how 

Saltwater  knot-tying  skills  also  pay  off 
when  you  put  them  to  use  on  Pennsylva- 
nia waterways.  Preventing  big,  mean  fish 
like  bluefish  from  breaking  off  the  line  re- 
quires tying  the  strongest  knots.  There’s 
little  margin  for  error.  That’s  why  many 
saltwater  anglers  tie  lures  and  rigs  on  the 
ends  of  their  lines  with  Palomar  knots, 
not  with  improved  clincher  knots. 

For  instance,  one  trick  bluefish  chum- 
mers  use  is  to  attach  chumming  rigs  to 
their  lines  with  a Palomar  knot.  These 
anglers  outscore  those  who  use  a 
clincher  knot. 

For  this  reason,  try  a Palomar  knot  for 
your  hook-to-line,  rig-to-line,  and  lure-to- 
line  connections.  You  might  discover  that 
it  makes  a stronger  link  that  breaks  less 
often  than  an  improved  clincher  knot. 
That’s  reassuring  when  the  biggest  fish 
around  takes  your  bait  or  lure.  Instruc- 
tions for  tying  a Palomar  knot  appear  on 
this  page. 

Tying  a Palomar  knot  means  you  first 
have  to  form  a loop  on  the  end  of  your 
line.  For  this  purpose,  a double  surgeon’s 
end  loop  works  well.  So  does  a Spider 
hitch,  another  knot  tied  mostly  for  saltwa- 
ter fishing.  Both  knots  are  quick  and  easy 
to  tie.  Both  are  strong,  too.  Tie  them 
whenever  you  want  a loop  or  double  line. 
The  instructions  appear  on  this  page. 

Hook  hint 

Finally,  the  most  successful  Fishermen 
everywhere  always  hone  their  hooks  before 
the  hooks  hit  the  water.  Saltwater  action 
for  tuna,  bluefish  and  tarpon  vividly  dem- 
onstrates this  lesson. 

These  species  have  rock-hard  jaws. 
Sinking  a hook  into  their  bony  mouths  is 
difficult  enough  even  with  super-sharp 
hooks.  That’s  why  anglers  who  religiously 
sharpen  their  hooks  score  better  than  an- 
glers who  use  hooks  right  out  of  the  box. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
need  a sharp  size  16  hook  for  a 12-inch 
trout  or  a sharp  size  7/0  hook  for  a 120- 
pound  tuna. 

I touch  up  all  my  hooks  with  a file  that 
I bought  at  a drugstore  for  a dollar.  A few 
moments  of  touching  up  all  my  hooks  is 
terrific  insurance  for  more  hookups. 

All  in  all,  using  Fishing  skills  inter- 
changeably makes  you  a better  angler.  Ap- 
ply these  common  saltwater  tips  to  your 
Fishing  here  at  home  and  I’ll  bet  you  raise 
your  score.  (TTj 
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Cooperative  Nursery 


The  Cooperative  Nursery  Program  of  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is 
a long-running  effort  with  roots  that  date 
to  1932.  The  program  includes  organized 
sportsmen’s  clubs  involved  in  rearing  fish 
furnished  by  the  Commission  to  stock  in 
their  respective  home  waters. 

Besides  furnishing  fish  to  sponsoring 
organizations,  the  Commission’s  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  Unit,  which  administers  the 
program,  provides  technical  guidance  and 
in  essence,  training,  to  the  sponsors  in  the 
art  of  fish  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  on-site  “training”  in- 
spections by  the  Cooperative  Nursery  Unit 
staff,  the  Commission  conducts  six  re- 
gional seminars  annually  in  which  those 
members  of  each  sponsoring  group  are  in- 
vited to  participate. 

At  these  seminars,  new  ideas  for  rearing 
fish,  managing  the  nursery  and  using  new 
fish  culture  equipment  are  reviewed  and 
demonstrated.  A slide  presentation  on  new 
sponsor  raceway  construction  and  major 
improvements  gives  sponsors  ideas  to  help 
them  in  their  operations.  Also,  guest 
speakers  from  the  Commission’s  other  bu- 
reaus and  divisions  talk  about  programs 
that  interest  those  sportsmen  or  have  bear- 


Cecil  Houser  (top  photo  and  above), 
chief  of  the  Commission  Cooperative 
Nursery  Unit,  offers  suggestions  to  coop 
nursery  sponsors  attending  the  Southeast 
Region  Cooperative  Nursery  Seminar, 
held  last  March  near  Reading. 


Delaware  County  WCO  Alan  Robinson  chats  with  a cooperative  nursery  sponsor  at  the 
Southeast  Region  coop  nursery  seminar.  Cooperative  nursery  stocking  programs  are  a 
joint  effort  among  the  Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  sponsors,  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 

Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement. 
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“Training” 


by  Cecil  Houser 


ing  on  nursery  operations,  such  as  the 
Commission’s  brood  stock  program.  This 
gives  sponsors  a knowledge  of  fish  species 
and  their  strengths  in  the  nursery  system, 
as  well  as  ways  of  participating  in  public 
relations  programs  that  benefit  the  public 
and  the  sponsoring  coops. 

The  area  fisheries  managers  share  infor- 
mation on  changes  in  stream  classifica- 
tions or  environmental  quality,  which 
would  affect  a sponsor’s  stocking  pro- 
gram. Commissioners  may  also  be  on 
hand  to  give  information  on  Commission 
goals,  as  well  as  to  praise  and  encourage 
the  sponsors. 

The  highlight  of  each  seminar  is  the 
awarding  of  certificates  of  recognition  for 
longevity  in  the  program.  Awards  are  given 
the  first  year  in  the  program,  and  then 
every  five  years  thereafter. 

The  seminars  are  also  a means  of  saying 
thank  you  to  the  sponsors  who  give  so 
willingly  of  their  time  and  means  to  make 
fishing  a little  better  closer  to  home. 


F*1 

Cecil  Houser  leads  the  Commission  Coop- 
erative Nursery  Unit  and  the  Cooperative 
Nursery  Program. 


Daniel  Pongonis  (above,  left),  Lancaster  County  Paradise  Sportsmen ’s  Association 
nursery  manager,  and  David  McKinley,  Cooperative  Nursery  Unit  fisheries  technician, 
compare  notes  and  look  over  an  issue  of  the  Angler  during  a coop  nursery  seminar.  At 
the  same  gathering,  Joseph  O’Grodnick  (below,  left),  Commission  Research  Division 
aquatic  biologist,  discusses  the  Commission  brood  stock  program  with  members  of 
Schuylkill  County’s  Little  Schuylkill  Conservation  Club. 
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Grand  Slam  of  Trout 

by  Tom  Prusaczyk 


I wasn’t  trying  to  catch  a Pennsylvania 
grand  slam  of  stream  trout  in  one  day — a 
brown,  brook,  rainbow  and  palomino. 

Back  in  the  drab,  muddy  expanse  of 
Nittany  Valley  and  rejuvenated  by  a 40- 
minute  drive  in  a heat-filled  cab,  I decided 
to  make  a short  stop  before  calling  it  a 
day.  Midges  should  have  been  emerging  in 
Spring  Creek  on  that  sunny,  late-winter 
warm  Saturday. 

I had  been  fly  fishing  at  the  Trophy 
Trout  project  on  Clinton  County’s  Big 
Fishing  Creek  for  the  better  half  of  the 
day,  probing  protected  depressions  with  a 
size  8 black  marabou  muddler.  Several 
browns  and  a couple  of  brookies  waged 
action  adorned  with  several  spirited 
jumps,  which  surprised  and  delighted  me. 
Nobody  had  told  these  trout  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be  sluggish.  (Winter  still 
lingered  in  the  shadows.)  But  the  trout  did 
most  of  the  work,  and  in  time,  the  snow- 
melt water  and  seclusion  beneath  the 
mountains  and  conifers  chilled  me. 

I parked  my  truck  below  the  Commis- 
sion’s Benner  Spring  Research  Station, 
gathered  my  gear,  and  walked  up  to  the 
pool  at  the  corner  of  the  fence.  Dimples 
stirring  the  surface  told  me  that  I was 
in  luck. 

Thirty  or  more  rainbows,  a few  browns, 
and  a palomino  finned  under  the  surface, 
intermittently  sipping  midges  from  it.  I 
waded  out  until  only  a few  inches  of  my 
hip  waders  stood  above  the  waterline,  and 
I added  a two-pound-test  tippet  and  size 
28  black  midge  to  the  end  of  my  leader.  A 
speck  in  my  hand,  I had  to  look  hard  to 
spot  the  fly  as  it  floated  to  the  closest  rain- 
bow, 15  feet  away. 

The  rainbow  tilted  and  took  the  fly,  but 
the  hook  slipped  as  the  trout  rolled.  I 
checked  the  hook  to  make  sure  it  hadn’t 
broke.  Then  I resumed  fishing  more  confi- 
dently. 

A half-hour  passed,  and  I deceived  the 
closest  trout  a number  of  times,  but  failed 
to  hook  any  of  them.  They  grew  wary  of 
the  magic  that  pulled  hapless  midges  from 
their  mouths,  shaking  their  heads  when 
they  mistook  steel,  black  thread,  and  gray 
polypro  yam  for  a morsel  of  midge.  And 
they  eyed  the  man  who  waved  the  magic. 

My  midge  disappeared  as  I ranged  far- 


ther in  search  of  fresh,  gullible  fish.  1 re- 
lied on  an  educated  guess  on  where  the  fly 
floated.  A rise  where  I thought  it  to  be 
urged  me  to  lift  my  rod.  Sometimes,  I 
learned  that  the  fly  was  feet  away  or  a 
trout  had  mistaken  a knot  in  the  leader  for 
a midge.  Ironically,  the  knots  held  the  fish 
as  long  as  the  28. 


I started  casting  to  a line  of  fish  on  the  far 
side  of  the  pool,  determined  not  to  lift  my 
rod  until  the  leader  twitched.  The  prize  of 
the  school  with  its  colored  glory — the 
palomino — was  stationed  in  the  middle. 
Surely  one  of  the  half-dozen  rainbows  or 
the  palomino  would  make  a mistake.  I 
drifted  my  tiny  fly  somewhere  near  and 
over  the  meal  line,  as  the  leader  inched 
forward  a few  times.  A rainbow  sipped  a 
knot,  the  palomino  shook  its  head  a 
couple  of  times. 

Another  twitch.  Finally,  line  and  fly 
didn’t  return  when  I lifted  my  rod.  The 
palomino  panicked,  boring  downstream 
between  jumps.  Its  spirit  broke  quickly, 
and  I brought  the  palomino  to  me  where  it 
conceded  to  thrash  at  the  surface  while  I 
snapped  a few  pictures.  Then  I released  it 
to  mope  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

As  I replaced  the  waterlogged  midge 
with  a fresh  one,  I realized  I had  a good 
shot  at  a Pennsylvania-bred  grand  slam  of 
stream  trout — catching  a palomino, 
brown,  brook,  and  rainbow  in  one  day. 


As  hard  as  I tried,  I couldn’t  make  the 
size  28  hook  lock  on  a rainbow.  A few 
times  I came  close,  holding  them  for  a 
brief  moment.  (If  only  that  first  hook-up 
would  have  held.)  Cold,  tired  and  hungry, 
my  casting  turned  sloppy  and  my  concen- 
tration lapsed.  I waded  out  with  no  apolo- 
gies or  excuses.  My  chattering  jaws 
wouldn’t  allow  it.  I had  got  my  shot.  If  I 
hadn’t  accomplished  this  feat  a couple  of 
times  before,  I might  have  tried  harder  or 
perhaps  have  driven  down  to  Fisherman’s 
Paradise  and  drifted  a Muskrat  Nymph  to 
one  of  the  gluttonous  rainbows  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  project.  As  it  was,  I was 
content  to  drive  back  to  State  College  and 
eat  something  hot. 

Everything  fell  into  place  for  me  four  years 
ago.  Opening  day  was  history  and  many 
fishermen  had  left  the  trout  streams  for 
another  year.  It  was  early  May.  I spent  an 
early  evening  wading  and  working  a small 
spinner  in  a stretch  of  riffles  and  pocket 
water  of  Oil  Creek,  a Venango  County 
stream  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Three  stocked  browns  pounced  on  my 
spinner  before  two  friends  spotted  me 
from  the  road  and  invited  me  to  another 
stretch  of  the  creek  to  fish  with  them. 

We  spread  out  along  the  stretch,  moving 
downstream.  I waded  out  along  a couple 
of  shallow  riffles  to  work  a channel.  Dan, 
downstream,  whooped  and  I watched  a 
nice-sized  trout  cartwheel  and  throw  his 
spinner.  That’s  when  I noticed  a palomino 
swimming  a few  yards  below  me,  probably 
feeding  on  the  nymphs  I dislodged.  I spun 
my  spinner  past  it  a couple  of  times.  The 
cream-colored  trout  showed  a teasing,  pas- 
sive interest.  I told  my  friends  of  the  palo- 
mino and  asked  if  they  had  any  salmon 
eggs.  Sure  enough,  Dave  had  a jar  stashed 
in  his  creel,  and  he  lent  me  what  looked  to 
be  a size  14  hook.  I tried  to  be  a choosy 
beggar,  asking  if  he  had  an  eight,  but  he 
didn’t. 

I tied  the  hook  and  impaled  an  egg.  A 
splitshot  wasn’t  necessary.  The  trout  took 
my  offering  on  the  first  drift,  but  the  hook 
pulled  free.  I waited,  unsure  if  the  palo- 
mino would  take  another  egg.  The  palo- 
mino overrode  its  nervousness  for  a 
second  egg,  a few  drifts  later. 
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Don’t  burden  yourself  before  an  outing 
with  the  goal  of  catching  a grand  slam 
of  stream  trout.  Pieces  fall  into  place 
as  they  will,  and  one  day  an  oppor- 
tunity for  catching  a grand  slam 
will  appear. 


A grand  slam  of 
Pennsylvania  stream  trout 
includes  brown,  brook, 
rainbow  and  palomino  trout. 
The  author  wasn  V trying  for 
grand  slam  until  he  realized 
it  was  in  his  grasp.  When 
your  chance  crops  up,  make 
the  best  of  it! 


At  the  stretch’s  end,  in  late  evening,  one 
more  trout  grabbed  my  spinner.  I wasn’t 
certain  what  kind  I had  fooled  until  the 
tussle  ended.  It  turned  out  to  be  a darkly 
colored  rainbow. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I parted  from  my 
friends  as  they  wished  me  luck,  and 


headed  to  a nearby  brook  in  the  waning 
daylight.  A five-inch  native  brookie  com- 
pleted the  grand  slam.  I tried  one  last  pool 
because  it  was  getting  too  dark  to  see,  and 
I finished  the  day  in  grand  fashion  with  a 
10-inch  brookie. 

You  shouldn’t  burden  yourself  with  the 


goal  of  catching  a grand  slam  of  stream 
trout  before  an  outing.  Pieces  fall  into 
place  as  they  will,  and  one  day,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a grand  slam  will  sneak  up.  If 
you  make  the  best  of  it,  you  can  reign. 
Think  back.  You  might  already  have 
caught  one.  1 p«] 
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You’re  already  in  heaven.  You  look  down 
from  your  perch  and  see  your  young  great- 
grandson  sitting  on  his  father’s  knee.  The 
time  is  the  mid-2050s,  and  the  place  is  any 
living  room  in  northeast  Pennsylvania. 

Little  Billy  lifts  the  surgical  mask  from 
his  face  and  looks  up  at  his  old  man. 

“Tell  me  again,  Dad,  about  those  fish 
you  said  Great -Grandpop  caught.  Tell  me 
again.  Dad,  about,  what  did  you  call 

them,  trout?” 

“Well,  son,”  the  man  stares  out  the  pic- 
ture window  at  the  Pocono  Grasslands, 
and  feels  another  hurricane  coming,  third 
of  the  season  so  far.  He  looks  at  the  roll- 
ing grassy  hills  and  sees  what  they  once 
were— lush  forests. 

“It  was  a very  long  time  ago.  Funny,  I 
can  still  remember  needing  winter  coats 

then.  Your  mother  and  I were  just  married 
and  there  were  a few  of  these  beautiful  fish 
left.  Keep  your  mask  on — it’s  pretty  pol- 
luted today.” 

Bill  Sr.  sighs  through  the  felt  cup  over 
his  mouth.  “We  used  to  fish  with  your 
great-grandfather  all  the  time.  That  was 
before  you  were  born  and  before  your 
Mom  got  malaria.” 

“I  miss  her,  Dad.” 

“I  know,  Billy.  I do,  too.  I blame  my- 
self for  her  having  to  leave  you.  I wouldn’t 
get  rid  of  that  miserable  gas-guzzling 
pollution-mobile.”  Bill  seems  to  be  talking 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  son. 

Billy’s  heard  this  lament  before,  but  still 
he  pats  his  father’s  chest.  “Your  car  didn’t 
kill  her,  Dad.  You  told  me  it  was  a mos- 
quito.” 

“Oh,  Billy,  it’s  so  complicated.  I was  so 
stupid,  called  myself  a sportsman,  told 
myself  I was  concerned  about  our  world. 
Billy,  listen,  do  you  remember  what  I told 
you  about  the  big  hemlock  tree  that  I said 
grew  in  our  backyard?” 

Little  Bill  nods  and  knows  that  his  fa- 
ther is  going  to  cry  again. 

“There  used  to  be  trees  like  that  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  Big,  tall  ones,  with  huge 
green  branches.  You  could  sit  under  them 
and  hide  from  the  sun.  Bears  would  crawl 
up  them.  Deer  would  sleep  in  their  shade. 
1 showed  you  the  picture  of  the  bear,  re- 
member?” 

Bill  doesn’t  wait  for  his  son’s  answer. 
“One  time,  I was  just  a boy,  your  age 
probably.  It  snowed  so  hard  that  the 
old  hemlock  dragged  its  branches  to 
the  ground.  Oh,  you  would’ve  loved 
snow,  son.” 

Billy  nods  again,  but  he  thought  that 
if  snow  were  anything  like  that  one  freak 
ice  storm  last  year,  it  wouldn’t  be  that 


Philadelphia  will  get  as  hot  as  Atlanta.  Pittsburgli 
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Greenhouse  Effect  z 


limate  will  be  like  that  of  Washington,  D.C. 


much  fun. 

“The  fish,  Dad?” 

“Yup,  just  like  me,  you  don’t  want  to 
hear  the  enviro  stuff.  Okay,  trout.  Ah, 
there  used  to  be  millions  of  ’em.  But  first, 
son,  sit  over  there,  would  you,  it’s  too  hot 
for  you  to  be  on  my  lap.” 

Fact  or  fiction? 

Sure  this  scene  is  sad.  You  think  it’s  far- 
fetched? This  stuff  comes  straight  from 
the  federal  government.  It’s  the  green- 
house effect,  and  it’s  already  here. 

You  want  to  know  how  hot  it  could  get? 
Pick  the  hottest  day  of  the  summer,  drive 
your  car  to  downtown  any  city,  and  park 
in  the  middle  of  an  unshaded  parking  lot. 
Put  on  your  wool  coat,  roll  up  your  car 
windows,  and  no,  don’t  turn  your  air  con- 
ditioner on.  Just  sit  there.  Just  sit  and 
sweat,  and  watch  the  heat  rise  with  no  way 
to  escape  the  car. 

After  you  can’t  stand  it  any  longer, 
drive  home  and  try  to  think  about  the  ef- 
fect on  a global  scale.  The  heat  can’t  es- 
cape. And  if  you  look  up  from  your 
windshield  and  see  nothing  but  blue  sky, 
look  down  at  the  family  car  you’re  steer- 
ing. What’s  it  running  on?  Gasoline?  And 
what  does  that  emit?  Carbon,  which  cre- 
ates carbon  dioxide.  And  why  is  that  bad? 
Because  it  floats  up  to  form  a protective 
shield  around  the  earth,  holding  in  infra- 
red radiation,  which  is  heating  us  up. 

And  as  you  go  to  the  fridge  to  get  a 
cold  one,  think  about  this  nasty  little  fact. 
What  kept  your  drink  cold?  Chlorofluoro- 
carbons.  When  they  escape  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, they’re  even  more  dangerous  than 
carbon  dioxide.  They  go  charging  to  the 
upper  atmosphere,  where  they  eat  holes  in 
the  protective  ozone  shield,  allowing  more 
harmful  ultraviolet  radiation  down  where 
we  live. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 

If  you  aren’t  in  heaven  by  the  time  Bill 
and  Billy  have  their  conversation — and 
they  surely  will — you  can  expect  Philadel- 
phia to  be  as  hot  as  it  now  gets  in  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi,  or  Atlanta,  Georgia.  In 
Pittsburgh  it’ll  be  a few  degrees  cooler, 
comparable  to  today’s  Nashville  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

You  might  ask,  “They  can’t  even  get  the 
weather  right  for  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
so  how  can  they  expect  me  to  believe  that 
anyone  can  predict  the  weather  60  years 
down  the  road?”  The  fictional  story  of 
Billy  and  his  dad  is  based  on  scientific 
knowledge  of  what  we’re  doing  to  our- 
selves. 
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Pennsylvania  in  2050 

Rebecca  Taggart,  an  environmental  sci- 
entist with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Region  111,  headquartered  in 
Philadelphia,  told  me  what  we  can  expect 
for  the  Keystone  State  in  the  year  2050: 
“We’ll  have  more  hurricanes,  with  in- 
creases in  the  severity,  frequency  and  mi- 
gration northward.  No  one  can  say 
whether  we’ll  have  more  or  less  rainfall. 
We  can’t  determine  that  at  this  time. 

“But  we  will  suffer  forest  retreat.  The 
kinds  of  forests  that  are  here  today  won’t 
be  able  to  survive.  They  won’t  be  able  to 
handle  the  change  so  quickly,  and  the  for- 
ests that  can  survive  in  southern  climates 
won’t  have  time  to  migrate  here  fast 
enough.  It  takes  forests  a long  time  to  mi- 
grate, and  the  warmer  weather  will  bring 
on  additional  vegetative  diseases  and  accel- 
erate tree  dieback.  It  may  well  be  a palm 
tree  climate,  but  they  won’t  have  time  to 
get  here. 

“We’ll  see  a decrease  of  biodiversity  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  forests  and  the  type 
of  plants  we’ll  have.  We’ll  also  experience 
large-scale  changes  in  climate,  bringing  on 
diseases,  and  the  problems  in  migrations 
of  species.  Most  of  the  loss  should  occur 
to  plants,  but  the  entire  ecosystems  will  be 
negatively  affected.  We  might  lose  the  cold- 
water  fish  species  in  this  state.  All  of 
them— gone. 

Half  this  warming  of  the  globe 
is  caused  by  carbon  dioxide, 
created  by  burning  fossil  fuels, 
such  os  cool,  oil,  natural  gas 
and  wood,  in  cars  and 
power  plants. 


“The  health  impacts:  Increases  in  tem- 
perature lead  to  increased  mortality.  Peo- 
ple who  are  in  critical  condition  have 
lowered  survival  rates.  Borderline  healthy 
people  will  be  pushed  to  the  unhealthy 
zone.  We’ll  likely  see  increased  outbreaks 
of  contagious  diseases,  vector-borne  dis- 
eases, caused  by  insects  and  parasites,  and 
other  kinds  of  transmitted  diseases,  such 
as  influenza.” 

Range  of  species 

Rick  Piltz,  co-author  of  State  of  the 
States  Report  on  Global  Warming,  pro- 
duced by  Renew  America,  eerily  echoed 
her  concerns: 


“There  will  be  shifts  in  the  range  of  spe- 
cies such  as  hemlocks  and  maples.  They 
may  be  here  now,  but  after  2050  there  will 
be  none  left  south  of  Nova  Scotia.  Global 
warming  will  have  a radical  effect  on  the 
forests.  Trees  really  cannot  adjust  well  to 
rapid  climate  change.  If  the  climate  moves 
hundreds  of  miles  northward  in  terms  of 
temperature  range,  trees  cannot  adjust.  We 
can  expect  massive  dieback.  Pennsylvania 
will  be  more  of  a grassland  state. 

“I’m  carrying  this  supposition  ahead  50 
years,  and  that’s  a disaster,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  the  temperature  will  stop  in- 
creasing. The  concentration  could  double, 
or  double  again.  And  you  can’t  bring  it 
back  down.  This  is  not  reversible.  Carbon 
dioxide  in  the  system  is  there  for  centuries. 
What  we’re  putting  into  the  atmosphere 
today  will  stay  there  long  after  you  and  1 
are  gone. 

“In  addition,  the  higher  temperatures 
could  lead  to  more  algal  blooms  and 
stratification  of  lakes,  depleting  oxygen 
levels,  making  the  waters  less  habitable  for 
fish.  Increased  plankton  could  provide 
more  forage,  but  fish  may  not  be  able  to 
escape  the  temperatures  beyond  their  toler- 
ances. Warmer  temperatures  could  exceed 
their  normal  tolerances.  Broadly  speaking, 
you’re  totally  disrupting  fish  habitats.” 

Pennsylvania  anglers  can  read  the  death 
sentence  he’s  just  passed  on  our  warm  wa- 
ter species. 

Coolwater,  coldwater  fishes 

Charles  Coutant,  senior  research  ecolo- 
gist at  Oakridge  National  Laboratory,  in 
Tennessee,  has  been  studying  striped  bass 
for  a decade.  He  says  that  the  greenhouse 
effect  will  disturb  this  coolwater  species  as 
it  struggles  to  find  cooler  layers  of  water 
that  still  have  enough  dissolved  oxygen. 
But  the  losses,  he  says,  may  not  be  drastic. 
Fishery  managers,  he  says,  will  have  al- 
ready made  the  appropriate  stocking 
changes  to  accommodate  global  warming. 

“With  climate  change,  we’re  bound  to 
see  warming,  and  the  secondary  effect  is 
the  decreased  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen 
in  deeper  water.  The  results  will  be  poor 
for  coolwater  and  coldwater  fishes.  There 
will  be  less  habitat  available,  especially 
during  the  critical  summer  period,”  Cou- 
tant says. 

But  he  sees  a potential  benefit.  “Some 
of  the  warmwater  fishes — like  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass — that  are  doing 
poorer  than  they  could  in  population  and 
growth  rate  might  actually  do  better  in 
these  warmer  conditions. 

“It  suggests  that  Pennsylvania  lakes 


may  become  more  like  Tennessee  lakes  in 
the  long  run,  and  have  productive  large- 
mouth  bass  populations.  But  the  coolwa- 
ter fish,  like  striped  bass,  walleye  and 
sauger,  will  probably  have  population  re- 
ductions.” 

He  says  that  the  real  uncertainty  is  ex- 
actly when  the  world  is  going  to  heat  up. 
“It’s  almost  certain  that  it’s  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  figuring  how  that  heat  can  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  oceans  and  the  linking  to 
the  atmosphere  is  the  important  variable.” 

Still,  you  better  get  your  striper  fishing 
in  now,  especially  along  the  Chesapeake. 
Says  Coutant:  “The  striped  bass  has  been 
the  national  emblem  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  but  they’re  going  to  become  more  of 
a borderline  fish  there.  You  may  find  that 
as  you  move  north,  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
the  Hudson  estuary  will  be  the  prominent 
areas  for  striped  bass.  The  importance  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  will  decrease.  So  we  may 
have  to  forget  some  of  our  emotional  at- 
tachments to  particular  species  in  some 
places.” 

Causes  of  global  warming 

Half  this  warming  of  the  globe  is 
caused  by  carbon  dioxide,  created  by 
burning  fossil  fuels,  such  as  coal,  oil,  nat- 
ural gas  and  wood,  in  cars  and  power 
plants.  Every  year,  according  to  the  Green- 
house Crisis  Foundation,  5.5  billion  tons 
of  CO,  are  added  to  the  earth’s  atmo- 
sphere. 

Pennsylvania  by  itself  generated  more 
than  65  million  tons  in  1986,  fourth  only 
to  Texas,  California  and  Ohio,  according 
to  Piltz’s  State  of  the  States. 

Okay,  maybe  you  can’t  think  about  so 
big  a number.  Even  if  you’ve  never 
touched  a piece  of  coal  in  your  life,  every 
year,  all  by  yourself,  you  generate  six  tons 
of  C02.  You  do  it  driving  your  car,  turning 
on  your  lights,  and  buying  goods  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  such  fuels. 

Methane 

The  next  biggest  chunk  of  the  global 
warming  pie — 18  percent — is  provided  by 
cattle,  rice  fields  and  landfills.  What  do 
they  all  have  in  common?  Methane,  pro- 
duced by  the  bacterial  decomposition  of 
organic  matter. 

Chlorofluorocarbons,  known  as  CFCs, 
provide  about  15  percent  of  the  gases  con- 
tributing to  the  problem.  Besides  cooling 
our  cars,  homes  and  perishable  foods, 
CFCs  are  used  as  cleaning  solvents,  insula- 
tion and  aerosol  propellants.  Nasty  little 
benefits  of  our  modern  society,  “One  mol- 
ecule of  CFC-11  or  CFC-12  can  do  the 
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Sources  of  Information  About  How  to 
Combat  the  Greenhouse  Effect 

• The  Greenhouse  Crisis  Foundation,  1130  17th  Street,  NW,  Suite  630, 
Washington,  DC  20036.  Phone:  202466-2823;  800-ECO-LYNE. 

• Renew  America,  1400  16th  Street,  NW,  Suite  710,  Washington,  DC  20036. 
Phone:  202-232-2252. 

• National  Wildlife  Federation,  Environmental  Quality  Division,  1400  16th 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036.  Phone:  202-797-6800. 

• Environmental  Action,  1525  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036.  Phone:  202-7454870. 

• Sierra  Club,  730  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109.  Phone:  415-776-2211. 

• NASA  Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies,  2880  Broadway,  Room  750,  New 
York,  NY  10025.  Phone:  212-678-5619. 

• Center  for  Environmental  Information,  33  South  Washington  Street, 
Rochester,  NY  14608.  Phone:  716-546-3796. 

• The  Climate  Institute,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE,  Suite  403,  Washington, 
DC  20003.  Phone:  202-547-0104. 

• Environmental  Defense  Fund,  257  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10010. 
Phone:  212-505-2100. 

• Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  1350  New  York  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20006.  Phone:  202-783-7800. 

: World  Resources  Institute,  1725  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20006.  Phone:  202-638-6300. 

• World  Wildlife  Fund,  1250  24th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037. 

Phone:  202-2934800. — JL 


damage  of  10,000  CO,  molecules,” 
according  to  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

Nitrous  oxides  account  for  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  the  problem,  and  fingers 
point  to  agriculture  as  one  of  the  more 
common  sources.  It’s  formed  when  nitro- 
gen fertilizers  break  down,  when  forests 
are  cut  down,  and  when  coal  and  oil  are 
burned. 

This  environmentally  disastrous  soup  is 
rounded  out  with  the  addition  of  smog,  or 
what  scientists  call  “ground-level  ozone.” 

Solutions 

We  can  stop  this  from  happening. 
That’s  important.  That’s  the  good  news. 
But  the  bad  news  is  that  it  has  to  start 
today.  Not  after  next  month’s  vacation,  or 
once  the  kids  are  in  college.  It  has  to  start 
today,  and  it’s  a campaign  we  all  have  to 
endorse. 

Piltz  put  it  nicely  when  he  explained 
why  tomorrow  may  be  too  late  for  us  to 
attend  to  the  greenhouse  effect. 

“If  we  wait  until  the  person  in  the  street 
is  experiencing  the  heating  effects,  there 
will  be  so  much  damage  that  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  recover.  Public  policy  has  to  pro- 
vide some  leadership  and  set  in  motion 
strategies  so  that  a person’s  short-term  de- 
cisions reflect  the  long-term  implications. 


The  market  is  giving  environmentally  in- 
correct signals  about  the  true  costs  of  their 
energy  consumption.” 

Consider  gas  and  oil,  he  said.  They’re 
actually  cheaper  now  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  Arab  oil  embargo  if  you  factor  in 
inflation.  Being  able  to  get  them  so 
cheaply  doesn’t  give  you,  your  govern- 
ment, or  your  car  manufacturer  much  in- 
centive to  switch  to  super-efficient 
automobiles.  So  while  we’re  writing  letters 
to  car  companies  to  tell  them  we  want  a 
car  that  offers  70  miles  per  gallon,  we 
might  think  about  what  else  we  can  do  to 
make  an  impact  today. 

Personal  action  plan 

If  you  want  to  start  a personal  plan  of 
action  against  global  warming,  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  admit  that  you’re 
killing  yourself,  your  family  and  your 
friends.  It’s  hard,  I know.  I’m  still  trying 
to  admit  it. 

I’m  sitting  here  at  a computer,  I’ve  got  a 
light  over  my  desk,  a stereo  is  keeping  me 
company,  ice  cubes  are  clinking  in  my 
glass  of  iced  tea,  and  I’m  going  to  drive 
this  manuscript  over  to  the  Angler  editor 
in  the  next  few  days.  So  what  am  I sup- 
posed to  do  about  that?  Run  my  turbo- 
charged computer  off  of  solar  panels? 

Yes,  if  I can.  It  may  be  heresy  to  say  this 


in  a coal-mining  state  like  Pennsylvania, 
but  we  have  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
coal.  How?  I wish  I knew.  1 listened  to 
scientists  who  profess  that  the  new  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  power  reactors  are  the  only 
answer.  They  don't  produce  greenhouse 
gases  and  those  of  us  who  lived  through 
Three  Mile  Island  wouldn’t  have  to  worry 
about  a reoccurrence  because  they  would 
be  incapable  of  melting  down.  I don’t 
know.  I ran  from  Harrisburg  in  March 
1979,  and  I don’t  forget  the  fear  easily. 

Other  scientists  say  that  nuclear  power 
only  produces  a different  set  of  problems 
than  those  we  have  with  coal-fired  plants; 
namely,  what  to  do  about  waste  disposal, 
safety  and  cost. 

I can’t  condone  water  generation,  be- 
cause I wonder  just  how  much  free  run- 
ning water  we’d  have  to  dam  to  quench 
our  energy  thirst. 

Solar  power?  You  have  to  have  sun- 
shine, and  we  can’t  guarantee  it.  Same 
goes  for  wind  power.  Pennsylvania  is  not 
consistently  rich  in  either  of  these  two  re- 
newable energies.  We  need  more  research 
and  development  here,  quickly. 

However  we  generate  our  energy,  we 
need  to  conserve  it  carefully.  I got  my 
hands  on  a wonderful  little  booklet  called 
“The  Greenhouse  Crisis  ...  101  Ways  to 
Save  the  Earth.”  It  doesn’t  just  tell  you 
that  here’s  the  problem  and  you  ought  to 
be  environmentally  aware.  Produced  by 
the  Greenhouse  Crisis  Foundation,  it’s  full 
of  no-nonsense,  practical  information, 
and  it  tells  you  where  to  get  the  help  to 
implement  every  one  of  the  101  ideas. 

Just  to  whet  your  appetite,  here  are  a 
few  tips: 

• Switching  to  compact  fluorescent  light- 
ing instead  of  traditional  light  bulbs  keeps 
a half-ton  of  carbon  dioxide  out  of 
the  atmosphere  over  the  useful  life  of 
one  bulb. 

• Plant  shade  trees  next  to  your  home  to 
cut  down  on  air  conditioning  use  (if  you 
must).  Because  trees  absorb  carbon  diox- 
ide, you’ll  be  making  a doubly  important 
contribution. 

• By  using  a low-flush  or  air-assisted  toi- 
let, you’ll  decrease  water  use  by  some  60 
to  90  percent.  As  the  greenhouse  crisis 
nears,  water  conservation  will  be  vitally 
important. 

Turn  the  pages  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
and  feast  your  imagination  on  your  next 
fishing  trip.  But  while  you’re  waiting  for 
the  big  ones  to  bite,  look  up  in  the  sky 
and  imagine  that  a great  big  greenhouse 
lid  is  slamming  shut  over  our  heads.  Then 
go  do  something  about  it.  (77) 
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High  Waters  Cause  Poor 
Smallmouth  Bass  Year  Class 

From  the  Delaware  River  to  the  upper 
Allegheny  River,  Fish  Commission  biolo- 
gists have  seen  evidence  of  a poor  1989 
year  class  of  smallmouth  bass.  Commis- 
sion warmwater  unit  leader  Rick  Hoopes 
says  that  this  year’s  crop  of  young  bass 
was  not  totally  wiped  out,  but  that  spawn- 


ing success  was  poor. 

“Many  factors  contributed  to  the 
spawning  failure  of  the  smallmouth  last 
spring,”  Hoopes  says.  “High  water  and 
low  water  temperatures  delayed  the  spawn- 
ing, which  is  usually  triggered  by  a rise  in 
water  temperatures.  Continual  rains  that 
decreased  water  temperatures  and  in- 
creased turbidity  caused  many  small- 
mouths  to  abandon  spawning  altogether 
and  others  to  delay  spawning.  Those  that 


did  spawn  did  so  much  later  than  usual.” 
Anglers  will  not  see  the  poor  spawning 
success  of  this  year’s  bass  for  two  to  three 
years,  when  this  year’s  bass  should  reach 
between  8 and  10  inches.  But  strong  year 
classes  in  1985,  ’86,  ’87  and  ’88  may  lessen 
the  blow  of  this  year’s  lost  bass.  In  fact, 
1988  produced  one  of  the  largest  year 
classes  of  bass  in  recent  times,  says 
Hoopes,  and  that  may  offset  this  year’s 
failure. 
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To  catch  more  fish,  learn  what  they  eat 
where  you  fish.  Smallmouth  bass  like  crayfish, 
trout  like  crayfish  and  aquatic  insects, 
largemouth  bass  like  crayfish  and  minnows, 
walleye  like  minnows  and  small  panfish. 
Imitate  these  in  size,  action  and  color  for  the 
best  fishing. 

When  fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  in  rivers 
and  streams,  watch  for  surface  rises,  establish 
the  feeding  lane  and  cast  well  upstream  to 
twitch  a surface  lure  or  fly  through  the 
same  spot. 

When  fishing  with  live  minnows,  snip  off 
a bit  of  the  minnow’s  tail  to  give  it  more 
action  without  allowing  it  to  swim  out  of  the 
fishing  zone. 

Most  fishing  lures  are  retrieved  too  fast. 

Use  a slow  retrieve  for  maximum  results,  and 
especially  to  get  a deep-diving  lure  down 
deep.  Check  out  one  of  the  new  slow-speed 
fishing  reels  to  accomplish  this  best. 

After  fishing,  spray  your  tackle  with  a 
demoisturizer  to  make  it  last  longer.  It  will 
not  hurt  any  tackle.  The  one  exception  is  fly 
lines.  Keep  the  spray  away  from  the  PVC 
coating  used  on  most  fly  lines. 


Change  line  frequently.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  completely  refill  each  spool,  remove  about 
two  cast  lengths  of  line  and  respool  to  about 
'/8-inch  from  the  lip,  using  reel-fill  or  bulk 
spools  for  maximum  efficiency. 

Prism  tape,  available  in  craft,  hobby  and 
toy  stores,  is  great  for  cutting  to  shape  and 
rejuvenating  old  lures.  For  best  results,  place 
it  on  lures  with  relatively  flat  shapes  such  as 
spoons,  spinner  blades  or  the  flat  sides  of 
sonic  lures. 

If  you’re  using  grasshoppers  or  crickets  for 
bait,  use  light  wire  to  hold  the  bait  on  a hook 
instead  of  impaling  the  bait  on  the  hook.  The 
bait  will  be  more  lively  and  last  longer, 
leading  to  more  strikes. 

Chamois,  available  for  polishing  cars, 
makes  ideal  trailers  for  all  types  of  lures.  Cut 
the  chamois  into  frog,  tail  or  twin-tail  strips 
similar  to  shapes  used  for  commercial  pork 
rind.  The  chamois  will  dry  when  out  of  the 
water,  but  will  become  completely  flexible 
when  wet. 

If  you’re  lacking  a small  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  to  hold  a stinger  hook  on  a 
spinnerbait  or  buzz  bait,  use  a '/2-inch  length 
of  plastic  worm.  Place  the  worm  section  onto 
the  eye  of  the  stinger  hook  and  slide  it  into 
the  main  lure  hook. 

Unless  you  fish  around  obstructions  where 
heavy  line  is  a must  too  keep  from  getting 
tangled,  use  the  lightest  line  possible.  It  will 
give  lures  and  bait  more  action,  be  less  visible 
to  the  fish  and  produce  more  strikes. 

illustration  by  Ted  Walke 
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Employee  Recognition 

Congratulations  to  the  following  Fish 
Commission  employees  who  in  1989  have 
served  the  Commission  continually  from 
25  to  34  years.  Employees  with  35  years  or 
more  of  continuous  service  were  recog- 
nized in  the  May  1989  Angler. 


34  Years  of  Service 

Howard  E.  Phelps 
Kenneth  W.  Fiedler 
Robert  L.  Burgard 

33  Years  of  Service 

Marguerite  C.  Davidson 

32  Years  of  Service 
John  A.  Shuey 

31  Years  of  Service 

Robert  T.  Rossman 
William  C.  Kennedy 
Jeanne  A.  Benner 

30  Years  of  Service 

Robert  V.  Peese 
Edward  R.  Miller 
Bernard  D.  Ambrose 

29  Years  of  Service 

John  L.  Strouse 
Allan  C.  Shaffer 
Walter  G.  Lazusky 
Melvin  W.  Dinger 
Edward  C.  Burke 

28  Years  of  Service 

Paul  D.  Miller 
Raymond  A.  Bednarchik 

26  Years  of  Service 

James  I.  Waite 
John  E.  Shager 
Harold  F.  Henderson 

25  Years  of  Service 

Robert  A.  Waite 
Jane  E.  Seyler 
Richard  D.  Roberts 
Thomas  F.  Quakers 
Robert  J.  Perry 
Carl  W.  Martin 
Perry  D.  Heath 
Stanley  G.  Hastings 
Delano  R.  Graff 
Thomas  L.  Clark 


Virgil  Chambers  (right),  chief  of  the  Boating  Safety  and  Education  Division  in  the 
Fish  Commission  Bureau  of  Boating,  was  honored  by  the  North  Central  and 
International  Association  of  Boating  Law  Administrators  ( NCIABLA ) for 
exceptional  merit  and  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  boating  safety.  The  award 
was  presented  during  the  annual  NCIABLA  meeting,  held  last  summer  in  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota.  Wilmer  J.  Pick  (left),  boating  law  administrator  from  North 
Dakota,  and  NCIABLA  president  David  Scott  (center),  Missouri  boating  law 
administrator,  presented  the  award. 


Fish  Commission  staff  met  with  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  Game 
and  Fisheries  Committee  last  summer  at  the  Commission ’s  Stackhouse  Training 
School  in  Centre  County  to  discuss  Fish  Commission  program  goals,  projects  and 
possible  legislation  to  benefit  anglers  and  boaters.  The  group  toured  the  Pleasant 
Gap  hatchery  and  visited  area  fisheries.  The  House  Game  and  Fisheries  Committee 
reviews  and  takes  initial  action  on  legislation  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  pertains  to  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  Game  Commission. 
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Porndl  Life 

A pond  can  be  a place  of  exciting  dis- 
coveries, a place  to  become  acquainted 
with  many  plants  and  animals  and  learn 
how  they  live  together,  dependent  on  one 
another,  in  this  unique  community. 

The  formal  study  of  inland  waters,  that 
is,  lakes  and  streams,  is  called  limnology 
and  involves  all  the  interrelated  factors 
that  influence  this  watery  environment. 
Limnologists  closely  analyze  not  only  the 
biology,  but  also  the  chemistry,  geography, 
weather,  climate  and  other  similar  factors 
that  may  have  an  impact  on  a pond  or 
stream.  But  you  do  not  have  to  be  a scien- 
tist to  enjoy  or  appreciate  the  wide  range 
of  plant  and  animal  life  found  in  and 
along  the  water.  You  only  have  to  be  inter- 
ested and  observant  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  teeming  life  of  a rich 
aquatic  habitat. 


A pond  can  be  divided  into  four  easily 
recognized  habitats  ...  the  surface  film  of 
the  water,  the  open  water,  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  and  its  shoreline.  Each  supports 
distinctive  groups  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  careful  observer  can  easily  identify 
several  species  common  to  each  of  these 
habitat  areas. 

Numerous  floating  animals,  air  breath- 
ers for  the  most  part,  live  on  or  in  the 
surface  film.  Some  have  the  ability  to  walk 
on  the  surface  without  breaking  through. 
Water  striders,  as  they  skate  across  the  sur- 
face, are  often  a common  sight  congregat- 
ing in  large  numbers.  Certain  species  of 
water  fleas,  a favorite  food  of  many  fish, 
live  on  the  underside  of  the  surface  film, 
held  there  by  special  bristles  protruding 
from  their  tiny  bodies.  Duckweed,  a favor- 
ite food  of  waterfowl,  often  forms  floating 
mats  that  cover  a pond’s  surface. 

The  open-water  habitat  of  a pond  or 
lake  supports  plant  and  animal  life  ranging 
from  small  microscopic  plankton  to  large 


predacious  fishes.  The  tiny  plankton,  in- 
cluding both  plants  and  animals,  drift 
aimlessly  throughout  the  pond  and  are  a 
source  of  food  for  insects  and  certain 
fishes.  Turtles  and  birds  also  frequent  the 
open  water  areas  of  a pond. 

The  bottom  of  ponds  and  lakes  offers 
conditions  suitable  to  snails,  earthworms 
and  insects.  Crayfish  and  certain  nymphs 
of  mayflies  and  dragonflies  burrow  into 
the  mud  bottom. 

The  shoreline  includes  the  so-called  “lit- 
toral” habitat,  which  extends  outward 
from  the  water’s  edge  as  far  as  rooted 
plants  grow.  Algae  live  there  and  numer- 
ous other  aquatic  plants  offer  shelter  and 
a source  of  food  for  insects,  fish,  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles.  Larger  animals, 
raccoons,  beaver,  muskrat,  frequently 
visit  this  area  in  search  of  food  and  a place 
to  live. 

Life  around  a pond  is  a never-ending 
cycle  and  a fascinating  study  of  the  com- 
plex world  we  live  in. — Larry  Shaffer 


Today’s  Tow  Vehicles 
Make  Traiemg  Easy 

Matching  the  right  tow  vehicle  with  an  ap- 
propriate boat  trailer  is  easier  than  ever, 
say  trailering  and  automotive  industry  ex- 
perts, due  to  the  broad  availability  of  high- 
power,  quality-performance  tow  vehicles. 

Today’s  market  features  a large  selection 
of  tow  vehicles.  Sophisticated  engineering 
packages  provide  greater  towing  power,  su- 
perior maneuverability  and  improved 
brake  capacity. 

Van  conversions,  4 x 4s,  light  trucks, 
most  full-size  cars  and  many  midsize  cars 
come  with  engines  that  offer  fuel  economy 
and  greater  horsepower,  making  them 
choice  tow  vehicles.  In  fact,  boat  trailer 
buyers  often  already  own  an  ideal  tow  ve- 
hicle because  larger  cars  are  back  in  vogue 
and  vans  and  light  trucks  are  enjoying  a 
popularity  boom. 

Even  many  of  today’s  compact  cars  can 
tow  smaller,  lightweight  trailers. 

If  you  plan  to  tow  with  a Chevrolet  ve- 
hicle, you  can  write  for  a copy  of  the 
Chevrolet  Trailering  Guide:  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division,  Special  Vehicles  Depart- 
ment, 30007  Van  Dyke  Avenue,  Room 
246-06,  Warren,  MI  48090.  Ford  owners 
can  write  for  a copy  of  Ford’s  RV  and 
Trailer  Towing  Guide:  Ford  Division,  300 
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Ren  Cen,  P.O.  Box  43306,  Detroit,  MI 
48243. 

Chrysler  towing  information  is  available 
from:  Chrysler  Corporation,  P.O.  Box 
1718,  Detroit,  MI  48288.  GMC  owners 
can  write  for  a GMC  Recreational  and 
Trailer  Guide:  GMC  Truck  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation,  Customer  Service  De- 
partment, 31  Judson  Street,  Pontiac,  MI 
48058. 

New  Pamphlet 

Lifelines  is  the  title  of  a new  pamphlet 
that  reveals  safety  tips  for  recreational 
boaters  from  America’s  inland  barge  and 
towboat  operators.  Published  by  The  In- 
land & Coastal  Tug  and  Barge  Industry 
Association  of  the  American  Waterways 
Operators,  the  publication  explains  facts 
about  commercial  vessels  and  what  recrea- 
tional boaters  can  do  to  increase  their 
safety  on  waterways  they  share  with  com- 
mercial vessels.  For  a copy,  contact:  Life- 
lines, American  Waterways  Operators, 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1000, 
Arlington,  VA  22209. 

School  Grants 

Three  schools  were  awarded  grants  to 
teach  the  Fish  Commission’s  Boating  and 
Water  Safety  Awareness  Program  in  their 


school  systems. 

Spring  Grove  Area  School  District  was 
awarded  $2,563.  The  course  is  part  of  the 
sixth  grade  health  curriculum.  The  pro- 
gram is  publicized  through  the  school 
newsletter.  An  instructional  slide  program 
will  be  developed  and  a video  tape  high- 
lighting the  program  will  be  revised. 

Schuylkill  Valley  Intermediate  School 
was  awarded  $3,000  to  expand  its  Boating 
and  Water  Safety  Awareness  Program. 
This  program  is  currently  offered  to  sev- 
enth graders  in  the  aquatics  program  and 
next  year  it  will  be  expanded  to  the  sixth 
grade. 

Upper  Adams  County  School  District 
was  awarded  $3,000.  Initially  this  course 
will  be  handled  as  an  in-school  awareness 
project.  The  course  will  be  expanded  with 
the  Biglerville  Hi-Y  Club  and  the  students 
who  completed  the  basic  course  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  on  whitewater  train- 
ing trips. 

These  grants,  drawn  from  the  Boat 
Fund,  will  not  exceed  $3,000  for  each 
school  district  and  will  be  used  by  the 
school  district  to  purchase  equipment 
(PFDs,  canoes,  etc.)  needed  to  carry  out 
the  boating  and  water  safety  education 
program.  It  is  mandatory  that  teachers 
providing  instruction  in  the  Boating  and 
Water  Safety  class  at  the  participating 
schools  be  currently  certified  as  instructors 
in  the  Fish  Commission’s  Boating  and 
Water  Safety  Awareness  Program. 


illustration— Ted  Walke 
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The  Fish  Commission  has  two  new  area 
fisheries  managers.  Robert  E.  Moase  fills 
the  area  fisheries  manager  position  va- 
cated with  the  recent  retirement  of  Dave 
Daniels. 

Moase  takes  over  Area  4,  the  North 
Branch  Susquehanna  River  drainage.  He 
completed  an  associate  degree  in  forestry 
at  Paul  Smith’s  College  in  New  York  and 
went  on  to  complete  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
fishery  science  at  Cornell  University. 

Moase,  an  avid  angler,  works  out  of  the 
Commission  Sweet  Valley  office,  where  he 
first  became  a permanent  employee  of  the 
Fish  Commission  in  1977  as  a fisheries 
technician. 


New  Area 
Fisheries  Managers 


Robert  E.  Moose  David  Arnold 


David  Arnold  is  area  fisheries  manager 
for  Area  5,  the  Delaware  River  drainage 
upstream  of  and  including  the  Lehigh 
River  Basin. 

Arnold  attended  King’s  College  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  the  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  and  North  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity, Fargo,  where  he  earned  a bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  zoology.  With  an  exten- 
sive stint  in  the  environmental  field,  he 
most  recently  served  as  a water  quality 
specialist  for  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  in  Norristown. 

Arnold  works  out  of  the  Commission’s 
Bushkill  office. 


Bashline  Wins  Award 
for  Angler  Cover 

Angler  contributor  Jim  Bashline  won 
third  place  in  the  1988  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  of  America  (OWAA)  Fresh- 
water Fishing  Contest,  Art/photo  Divi- 
sion, for  his  November  1988  wrap-around 
cover  photograph.  Bashline  received  a 
prize  of  $200  for  his  stunning  picture  of  all 
fall  stream  trout  fishing  scene  in  northcen- 
tral  Pennsylvania.  The  award  is  part  of 
OWAA’s  annual  awards  program.  It  was 
announced  last  June  at  OWAA’s  62nd  an- 
nual conference  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Send  me  the  Mono 


Last  January  I began  collecting  mono- 
filament line  that  was  tossed  carelessly 
around  the  state.  I’m  measuring  all  the 
line  for  length  and  pound-test.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  find  out  how  many  miles  of 
line  pollute  our  land  and  waterways. 

In  January  1990  I will  reveal  just  how 
much  littered  mono  line  1 have  collected. 
Please  announce  this  project  to  your  sport 
and  outdoor  clubs  and  have  everyone  pitch 
in  from  across  the  state.  Send  all  monofil- 
ament line  collected  to:  Paula  Dubbs,  Ed- 
ucation & Information  Volunteer  Corps, 
P.O.  Box  173,  Annville,  PA  17003. 


Limited  Edition  Knife 

The  Fish  Commission  has  announced 
the  sale  of  an  exclusive  limited  edition 
knife  with  a genuine  stag  handle  and  a 
stainless  steel  locking  blade.  Each  knife 
carried  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
insignia  on  the  blade  and  each  is  num- 
bered. The  blade  length  is  2.5  inches.  Only 
500  knives  have  been  produced. 

The  Commission  plans  to  produce  four 
knives  in  the  series,  and  persons  ordering 
knives  will  be  given  first  choice  for  the 
same  number  throughout  the  series.  Num- 
bers will  be  drawn  randomly  as  orders  are 
received. 

Those  interested  in  purchasing  knives 
should  send  $37.50  per  knife  to:  Dave 
Wolf,  Bureau  of  Education  and  Informa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission. 
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A Large  Responsibility 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  takes  very  seriously  its  responsibility  as  steward 
of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources  and  angler  and  boater  finances.  During  the  10 
years  from  1973  to  1983,  the  fishing  license  fee  was  increased  three  times  to  meet 
inflationary  cost  increases  and  program  needs.  In  January  1983,  the  Commission 
implemented  an  annual  fishing  license  fee  of  $12.  January  1990  will  begin  the 
eighth  year  this  fee  has  remained  stable.  Also,  boat  registration  fees  have  not 
changed  since  1964. 

When  the  $12  fishing  fee  was  adopted,  the  Commission  predicted  it  would 
provide  stable  program  funding  for  five  years,  after  which  new  revenues  would  be 
needed  to  meet  inflationary  cost  increases.  By  January  1,  1991,  the  Commission 
will  have  squeezed  three  more  years  than  planned  out  of  the  $12  fee,  while  annual 
agency  costs  for  maintaining  the  same  program  have  increased  by  $9.8  million,  or 
58  percent.  This  means  that  today’s  programs,  if  operated  at  the  same  efficiency 
level  as  in  1982,  should  be  supported  by  a $19  fishing  license. 

Why  have  these  costs  increased?  Mandated  personnel  costs  are  up  57  percent, 
and  the  agency  complement  is  smaller  today  than  seven  years  ago.  Inflation  has  hit 
the  operating  budget  hard.  Costs  of  energy,  specialized  services,  repair, 
maintenance,  equipment  replacement,  and  operating  costs  have  risen  more  than  58 
percent.  None  of  these  cost  increases  is  within  the  Commission’s  control. 

The  Fish  and  Game  commissions  are  required  to  generate  their  own  program 
income,  and  the  Game  program  is  presently  benefiting  from  a realistic  fee  increase 
implemented  just  three  years  ago.  Most  other  Commonwealth  agencies  and  all 
departments  are  funded  by  revenues  derived  from  a percentage  of  the  income  or 
expenditures  within  the  Commonwealth.  This  provides  automatically  increasing 
revenues  to  meet  inflationary  trends  as  consumer  costs  and  income  increase. 

The  tools  available  to  the  Commission  to  meet  increasing  costs  are  (1)  sell  more 
fishing  licenses,  (2)  register  more  boats,  (3)  integrate  more  federal  funding  into 
routine  activities,  and  (4)  make  efficient,  effective  use  of  available  funds.  All  these 
tools  have  been  used  by  the  Commission  to  meet  the  needs  for  public  service,  but 
as  public  participation  has  grown,  the  agency’s  ability  to  grow  with  demands  has 
diminished. 

The  record  is  clear  that  this  agency  gives  the  sportsmen  a lot  for  their  money. 
Compare  Pennsylvania’s  program  to  New  Jersey’s,  where  trout  fishermen  will  spend 
$28  next  year  for  their  favorite  sport,  or  to  Florida’s,  where  a $12  marine  fishing 
license  together  with  a $5  increase  in  the  freshwater  license  fee  (a  total  fee  increase 
of  $17)  has  just  been  enacted. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  need  for  a realistic  funding  program  to  provide 
the  resource  protection  and  recreational  services  that  Pennsylvanians  deserve,  and 
by  seeking  to  implement  a trout/salmon  permit  has  acted  responsibly.  However, 
current  approved  budget  levels  include  less  operating  money  for  the  agency  than 
last  year  after  mandated  personnel  costs  and  inflationary  cost  increases  have  been 
met.  This  is  happening  at  a time  when  the  level  of  public  participation  and  need 
for  agency  services  increase  rapidly  each  year. 

Preparation  of  next  year’s  budget  request  is  now  under  way.  The  Governor’s 
Budget  Office,  not  the  Commission,  will  decide  next  year’s  funding  levels.  No 
matter  what  is  decided,  it  is  clear  that  reductions  in  services  will  be  mandated  if 
new  revenues  are  not  forthcoming  in  1991  via  the  trout/salmon  permit  or  other 
funding  sources.  It  is  tragic  that  at  a time  when  Pennsylvania  and  its  people  are 
demanding  to  remain  among  the  nation’s  leaders  in  its  aquatic  protection  and 
enhancement,  and  recreational  fishing  and  boating  programs,  the  Commission  is 
being  prevented  from  exercising  its  responsibilities  to  the  resources  and  to  the 
people. 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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This  issue’s  front  cover  shows  Jennifer  Workosky  with  a nice  rainbow  trout 
that  she  caught  in  Loyalhanna  Creek  near  Ligonier,  in  Westmoreland  County. 
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by  Jack  Hubley 


It  was  the  fall  of  1963  and  summer’s  warmth  had  begun  to 

spread  from  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  off  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Responding  as  they  had  for  countless  millennia,  the  big  school 
of  American  shad  began  drifting  south,  arriving  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  in  December.  Up  to  this  time,  the  fish  seemed  to  have  a 
single  destination  in  mind,  but  now,  as  the  school  turned 
northward,  it  began  to  fragment.  Each  group  came  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  or  river  marking  its  place  of  birth. 

By  February  the  school  reached  Delaware  Bay  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  shad  began  peeling  off,  while  the  rest  of  the 
school  continued  on  toward  the  Hudson  River.  Now  in  calmer 
waters,  the  Delaware  River  shad  threaded  their  way  unerringly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Among  them  was  a buck  on  his  first 
spawning  run.  A young,  vigorous  fish,  he  bulldozed  his  silver 
bullet  of  a body  upstream,  pitting  his  youthful  stamina  against 
the  muscle  of  the  rain-swollen  Delaware. 

It  was  a gun-metal  day  with  spring  rains  pocking  the  river 
when  the  fish  crossed  paths  with  another  “young  buck”  of 
sorts,  likewise  on  his  first  migration  to  the  Delaware.  His  name 
was  Dennis  Scholl,  all  of  12  years  old  and  brimming  with  a 
fishing  lust  undampened  by  the  weather. 

Already  a veteran  of  seven  years  on  the  trout  streams,  young 
Dennis  had  come  with  his  father  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
this  soggy  morning  just  above  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  eager  to 
take  on  big  game  in  big  water.  He  tied  a Swiss  Swing  spinner  to 
the  end  of  his  spinning  outfit,  twirled  a strip  of  lead  cut  from  a 
toothpaste  tube  above  the  lure  and  began  thrashing  the  river. 

The  spinner  blade  glittered  across  the  current  just  inches  in 
front  of  the  shad,  and  the  fish  struck  more  out  of  reflex  than 
hunger.  Tethered  by  some  unseen  force  from  shore  and  feeling 
the  bite  of  the  hook,  the  shad  shot  skyward. 

“I’ll  never  forget  it,”  recalls  Dennis  a quarter-century  later. 

“It  was  a dark,  rainy  day,  but  when  that  fish  jumped  out  of  the 
water  it  was  just  as  bright  as  a newly  minted  dime.” 

Ten  years  later  Dennis  found  himself  in  Alaska  witnessing  a 

different  migration.  He  caught  a salmon,  and  then  and  there 
pledged  to  devote  his  life  to  salmon  research.  A few  years  later 
he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Montana  with  that  goal  in  mind. 
Meanwhile,  things  were  happening  back  home. 

Nothing  brings  environmentalists  out  of  the  woodwork  like  a 
dam  proposal,  and  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  was  no  exception.  If 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  got  its  way,  a 160-foot  dam  on  the 
Delaware  River  a few  miles  north  of  Shawnee  would  create  a 35- 
mile  lake  and  kill  the  shad  runs  on  the  upper  Delaware. 

Some  60  conservation  groups  quickly  came  together  in  the 
“Save  the  Delaware  Coalition,”  and  among  them  was  the  newly 
formed  Delaware  River  Shad  Fishermen’s  Association.  DRSFA 
was  the  brainchild  of  John  Boniface,  a Chatham,  New  Jersey, 


Dennis  Scholl,  Delaware  River  Shad  Fishermen ’s  Association 
president 

engineer  and  dedicated  environmentalist  whose  summer  camp 
near  Dingman’s  Ferry  was  slated  to  be  part  of  the  lake  bottom. 
Boniface’s  camp  was  part  of  the  Fountain  Blue  North,  an 
assortment  of  40  camps  named,  tongue-in-cheek,  after  Miami’s 
preeminent  hotel.  And  on  May  12,  1974,  Boniface,  along  with 
fellow  New  Jerseyites  Alexis  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Denville,  C.  Allen 
Thompson  of  Morristown  and  a few  others,  officially  chartered 
DRSFA  at  Fountain  Blue  North,  with  Boniface  donating  the  $50 
needed  to  join  the  coalition. 

A year  later,  the  association  tripped  the  right  media  trigger  by 
inviting  Nelson  Bryant  from  The  New  York  Times  to  fish  the 
river  and  see  for  himself  what  the  Corps  planned  to  drown. 
Bryant  turned  out  a three-part  series  on  the  river  that  caught 
Dennis  Scholl’s  eye. 


In  the  years  while  the  Tocks  Island  issue  brewed,  Scholl  had 

spent  a year  in  Montana  and  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  abandoned  his  salmon  research  aspirations  and  earned 
a degree  in  history  at  Penn  State. 

Lacking  his  anadromous  fish  credentials  but  still  fascinated  by 
shad,  Dennis  pledged  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  ensure  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  man’s  salmon.  His  first  step  was  to  contact 
Boniface. 

“I  told  him  I didn’t  want  to  become  just  another  member,” 
says  Dennis.  Boniface  suggested  he  get  the  ball  rolling  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  by  founding  a Lehigh  Valley  Chapter. 

In  January  1976,  the  chapter  held  an  introductory  meeting  at 
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the  Bethlehem  Chamber  of  Commerce.  And  with  40-plus  shad 
fishermen  attending,  Dennis  was  able  to  glean  $56  for  the 
kitty.  Dennis  was  appointed  president,  and  his  father,  John,  who 
had  introduced  him  to  the  silver  fish  a dozen  years  before, 
became  treasurer. 

Dennis  and  company  didn’t  simply  hang  up  a “Gone  Fishin’  ” 
sign  after  the  initial  founding  euphoria  wore  off.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kathy,  called  every  member  before  the  first  four  monthly 
meetings  to  keep  the  momentum  strong.  As  Boniface  had  done, 
they  enlisted  the  aid  of  key  media  contacts,  hosting  a writers 
weekend  in  conjunction  with  the  first  annual  Bethlehem  Shad 
Festival  in  1978. 

From  across  the  river  the  New  Jersey  Association  watched  the 
Lehigh  chapter  grow  to  the  point  where  the  founding  fathers 
recommended  that  Scholl’s  group  take  over  the  entire  show.  In 
1979  east  and  west  became  one  in  the  form  of  the  Delaware 
River  Shad  Fishermen’s  Association,  Inc.  Today’s  group  boasts  a 
membership  of  1,500,  with  about  half  residing  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  a strong  contingent  from  New  Jersey. 

Today’s  DRSFA  is  stronger  than  ever  and  Delaware  River  shad 

runs  are  faring  similarly,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  the  association 
can  drop  its  guard,  says  Dennis.  “Shad  are  a barometer  for  a 
quality  environment,”  he  says.  “They  just  can’t  tolerate  dirty 
water.”  So  to  be  an  advocate  for  shad  is  to  be  an  advocate  for 
environmental  quality— always  an  upstream  battle.  Ultimately, 
the  organization  exists  to  maintain  300  miles  of  clean,  free- 
flowing  river  for  the  shad  and  for  those  who  fish  for  them.  To 
that  end,  the  association’s  agenda  includes  several  goals: 

• Fishing  access.  A lack  of  public  access  to  the  river  is  a 
continuing  problem,  says  Scholl.  A battle  was  lost  when  a 
landowner  closed  a boat  ramp  at  Riegelsville,  New  Jersey, 
following  a boating  accident.  A battle  was  won  when  DRSFA 
efforts  enabled  the  Fish  Commission  to  obtain  acreage  from 
PP&L  for  a boat  access  site  at  Riverton,  10  miles  north  of 
Easton.  This  is  Northampton  County’s  second  access  site. 

• Trash  collection.  Littering  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
public  access  is  a problem,  says  Scholl.  Next  year  DRSFA  will 
contract  with  trash  haulers  to  place  dumpsters  at  some  accesses. 

• Shad  research.  The  association  will  continue  to  donate  money 
and  manpower  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  conduct 
creel  censuses.  In  1986,  DRSFA  spent  $4,500  on  an  angler 
survey  that  stretched  from  Trenton  to  Hancock,  New  York.  “It 
provided  the  first  factual  information  on  the  numbers  of  people 
using  the  available  river  spots,”  Dennis  points  out.  Those 
numbers  were  enlightening,  revealing  that  about  65,000  anglers 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  spend  $4  million  a 
year  chasing  shad  in  the  Delaware.  And  those  expenditures  don’t 
include  investments  in  heavy  hardware,  such  as  boats  and 
motors. 

• Lehigh  River  fish  ladders.  At  present,  two  dams  block  shad 
entry  to  the  Lehigh  River:  one  at  Easton,  where  the  Lehigh 
meets  the  Delaware,  and  one  at  Glendon,  four  miles  upstream. 
After  Governor  Thornburgh  nixed  the  initial  proposal,  DRSFA 
aggressively  lobbied  the  Casey  administration.  Beginning  the 
effort  with  a press  conference,  the  association  took  its  cause  to 
cities,  boroughs  and  townships,  asking  them  to  adopt  resolutions 
to  support  the  Lehigh  River  fish  ladders.  The  results  were 
encouraging.  This  year,  of  the  more  than  600  projects  submitted 
to  DER  for  funding,  the  Lehigh  fish  ladders  are  among  the  top 
35  to  survive  the  cut. 

The  Lehigh  ladders  are  so  high  on  DRSFA’s  priority  list  that 


Dave  Chiles,  the  association’s  vice  president,  founded  a separate 
organization,  the  Lehigh  River  Preservation,  Protection  and 
Improvement  Foundation,  to  get  the  job  done.  The  foundation’s 
goal  is  to  raise  $100,000  to  get  construction  started.  With  the 
ladders  in  place,  the  shad  will  have  access  to  another  35  miles  of 
river. 

Those  extra  35  miles  will  no  doubt  come  in  handy,  with  shad 
fishing’s  popularity  growing  as  it  has  in  recent  years.  DRSFA’s 
president,  himself,  plans  to  add  two  to  the  ranks  when  his  sons 
are  8 or  9,  the  age  Dennis  believes  is  about  right  for  getting 
started  on  the  river.  “If  they  do  take  a shine  to  the  sport,  I can 
probably  show  them  a few  pointers,”  says  Dennis.  The 
president,  of  course,  has  a hidden  agenda.  His  fondest  wish  is  to 
have  one  or  more  chips  off  the  old  block  cultivate  a healthy 
interest  in  the  outdoors,  and  maybe  even  enroll  in  a wildlife 
program.  “As  much  as  I’d  like  to  see  my  kid  play  ball  for  the 
New  York  Yankees,  I’d  much  rather  have  him  make  a 
contribution  to  the  environment,”  says  Dennis. 

With  folks  like  Dennis  Scholl  and  the  Delaware  River  Shad 
Fishermen’s  Association  going  to  bat  for  shad,  the  poor  man’s 
salmon  may  well  be  around  to  enrich  our  lives  for  generations 
to  come.  rm 


A Celebration  of  Shad 

For  colonial  Americans  enduring  a long  winter  without 
VCRs  and  fast  food,  the  spring  shad  runs  were  an  eagerly 
awaited  event.  Beginning  in  the  mid- 1700s,  the  Moravians 
of  Bethlehem  began  celebrating  the  first  catches  of  the 
year  with  a shad  feast,  an  event  that  eventually  faded 
away. 

In  1978,  though,  the  Delaware  River  Shad  Fishermen’s 
Association  (DRSFA)  revived  the  tradition  with  its  first 
annual  Shad  Festival.  The  association  negotiated  with 
Historic  Bethlehem,  Inc.,  to  hold  the  festival  in  a restored 
Moravian  section  of  town  and  agreed  to  catch  enough  fish 
to  sell  450  dinner  tickets.  The  event  was  a sellout  and  has 
been  ever  since. 

These  days  the  festival  features  colonial  music,  antique 
cars,  a shad  cook-off,  shad  deboning  demonstrations,  and 
the  World  Open  Shad  Dart  Tying  Championship. 

But  the  focus  is  the  feast  itself,  which  attracts  more 
than  enough  buyers  for  the  850  tickets  available.  Shad 
provided  by  DRSFA  members  are  nailed  to  oak  planks 
and  cooked  in  an  open  pit  fire.  The  festival  is  always 
scheduled  for  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  with  the  rain  date 
the  following  Saturday. 

Those  interested  in  more  information  on  the  Shad 
Festival  can  contact  Historic  Bethlehem,  Inc.,  Old  York 
Road,  Bethlehem,  PA  18018. 

For  more  information  on  DRSFA  and  its  programs, 
write:  Delaware  River  Shad  Fishermen’s  Association,  501 
Magnolia  Road,  Hellertown,  PA  18055. 

Anyone  interested  in  wetting  a line  next  spring  would 
do  well  to  connect  with  the  association’s  Shad  Hotline 
when  the  run  begins  in  late  March.  The  Hotline  number  is 
215-838-9777  or  9778.  The  voice  you’ll  hear  is  that  of 
DRSFA  president  Dennis  Scholl,  who  operates  the  services 
out  of  his  home  year-round  and  updates  the  message  daily 
during  the  height  of  the  run  from  April  1 to  May  15. — JH 
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Sick  Fish? 

Call  the  Pathologist 

by  Vincent  A.  Mudrak 


It  is  early  morning,  and  even  though  the 
weatherman  has  predicted  a perfect  day,  a 
misty  fog  has  settled  in  the  Spring  Creek 
Valley.  This  is  a quiet  and  peaceful  time;  a 
time  when  issues  can  be  sorted,  and  atten- 
tion can  be  focused  on  what  is  important. 
It  is  the  time  when  Ken  Stark  reflects  on 
yesterday’s  problems  and  formulates  his 
plans  to  investigate  today’s  encounters. 
But  as  the  early  mist  rises,  the  time  for 
planning  soon  vanishes  and  plans  turn 
into  action. 

Ken  Stark  is  the  Fish  Commission  fish- 
eries pathologist.  In  simpler  terms,  he 
deals  with  sick  fish.  His  job  ranges  from 
the  routine  maintenance  of  a diagnostic 
laboratory  to  the  complicated  aspects  of 
interstate  fish  disease  control  policies. 

Ken’s  primary  work  is  the  prevention  of 
fish  disease,  and  he  accomplishes  this  by 
minimizing  the  spread  of  infectious  agents 
(“bugs”).  Though  his  thrust  is  directed  at 
disease  prevention,  Ken  is  sometimes  in- 
volved with  spontaneous  disease  outbreaks 
at  state  fish  hatcheries.  As  the  numbers  of 
fish  increase  in  the  hatcheries,  crowded 
conditions  result  in  situations  that  foster 
the  spread  of  infectious  agents. 

Accordingly,  should  a hatchery  fish  be- 
come weakened  by  some  environmental 
factor,  bacteria  or  virus  normally  present 
in  the  water  may  override  the  fish’s  im- 
mune system,  and  resultant  infection  may 
be  spread  to  all  the  downstream  fish. 
When  this  happens,  quick,  decisive  action 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the 
disease  outbreak. 

On  occasions  like  these,  Stark  must  first 
put  on  his  “doctor’s  hat”  and  evaluate 
“the  bug”  in  terms  of  what  might  happen 
(the  prognosis),  and  then  prescribe  an  ap- 
propriate treatment  to  the  hatchery  super- 
intendent. Ken  must  also  use  a “Sherlock 
Holmes  approach”  to  determine  any 
cause-and-effect  relationships.  As  disease- 
causing  relationships  become  apparent, 
the  hatchery  superintendent  can  use  this 
information  to  minimize  the  risk  of  future 


encounters  with  the  same  “bug.”  The  fol- 
lowing scenario  is  a typical  investigation 
and  approach. 

As  summer  approaches,  the  water  tem- 
perature in  a hatchery  rises.  Because  trout 
are  sensitive  to  temperature  stress,  the 
hatchery  superintendent  carefully  observes 
his  fingerling  brook  trout  and  notes  that 
the  daily  mortalities  have  increased  over 
the  last  two  days.  He  also  notes  that  hem- 
orrhages are  present  at  the  base  of  the  pec- 
toral fins  of  those  fish  that  have  died. 

The  superintendent  telephones  the 
Commission  Pathology  Unit  and  describes 
the  situation.  The  mortality  rate  warrants 
an  on-site  investigation,  so  Ken  Stark 
packs  his  gear  and  travels  to  the  hatch- 
ery site. 

When  he  arrives,  he  notes  the  behavior 
of  the  fish,  some  of  which  are  swimming 
lethargically  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Others  are  struggling  on  the  screen  at  the 
end  of  the  raceways.  The  color  of  the 
weak  fish  is  darker  than  normal.  Closer 
examination  of  the  skin  reveals  circular 
fluid-filled  lumps  (called  furuncules), 
which  in  some  fish  have  developed  into 
open  lesions.  This  is  an  indication  of 
a systemic  (within  the  blood  stream)  in- 
fection. 

Examination 

Specimens  of  sick  fish  are  removed 
from  the  rearing  unit  and  carried  to  the 
hatchery’s  lab  area.  A strong  dose  of  anes- 
thetic is  used  to  kill  the  specimens.  A 
standard  examination  is  performed.  Exter- 
nally, the  fins,  eyes,  mouth,  gills  and  mu- 
cus are  examined  for  signs  of  disease  as 
well  as  external  parasites. 

Next,  the  abdominal  cavities  of  the 
specimens  are  opened.  The  internal  organs 
are  examined  for  hemorrhaging,  abnormal 
color  or  size,  and  for  the  presence  of  para- 
sites. Hemorrhages  are  noted  in  the  vis- 
ceral organs,  the  livers  are  pale,  mottled, 
and  have  pin-point  hemorrhages.  The 
spleen  is  an  abnormally  bright  red.  The 


intestinal  tract  is  hemorrhaged  and  filled 
with  bloody  fluid. 

All  these  signs  point  to  a systemic  bacte- 
rial infection  called  furunculosis.  Accord- 
ingly, bacterial  cultures  are  started  to  veri- 
fy that  this  disease  is  the  cause  of  the 
problem. 

About  48  to  72  hours  after  the  on-site 
examination,  the  bacterial  samples  that 
were  collected  have  been  purified  at  the 
lab.  Using  biochemical  and  serological 
procedures,  the  organisms  are  identified  as 
Aeromonas  sahnonicida,  the  causative 
agent  of  furunculosis  disease.  A drug  sen- 
sitivity test,  which  has  also  been  run  on 
the  bacterial  culture,  indicates  that  the 
bacteria  are  sensitive  to  terramycin.  A rec- 
ommendation is  made  to  consider  treat- 
ment with  medicated  feed. 

Treatment 

The  superintendent  evaluates  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  mortality  rate  and  elects  to 
treat  the  fish.  After  completion  of  the 
treatment  regime,  the  hatchery  superin- 
tendent provides  the  Pathology  Unit  with 
a follow-up  report  describing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  treatment,  noting  that  the  mor- 
tality rate  is  now  normal.  This  report  is 
used  to  update  disease  records  for  that 
hatchery  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  treatment  scheme. 

As  the  state  fish  pathologist,  Stark  re- 
ceives a lot  of  phone  calls  from  people 
who  observed  wild  fish  in  an  abnormal 
condition.  The  most  often  asked  questions 
relate  to  the  visible  appearance  of  a parasi- 
tized fish  or  the  reasons  why  a population 
of  fish  are  dying.  Here  are  the  most  often- 
asked  questions: 

• “What  are  those  yellow  worms  in  the 
fillets  of  my  pond  fish?” 

They  are  the  encysted  worm  stage  of  the 
yellow  grub’s  complex  life  cycle.  The  adult 
stage  of  the  parasite  is  found  in  the  throat 
of  fish-eating  birds.  Eggs  laid  by  the  adult 
parasite  are  washed  into  the  water  during 
the  birds’  feeding  activities.  The  eggs 
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color.  Infestations  may  cover  more  than 
half  the  body  surface  of  the  fish. 

However,  they  are  generally  not  consid- 
ered to  be  a problem  for  the  infected  fish. 
This  parasite  does  not  infect  humans. 

• “After  gutting  my  bass,  I noticed  some 
unusual  visceral  organs.  Closer  examin- 
ation revealed  some  cysts.  What  might 
they  be?” 

More  than  likely,  they  are  the  encysted 
stage  of  the  White  Grub  (Posthodiplosto- 
mum).  The  life  cycle  of  this  parasite  is  also 
similar  to  that  of  the  yellow  grub.  The 
adult  parasite  is  found  in  the  intestine  of 
several  species  of  loons  and  herons.  The 
eggs  are  shed  in  the  feces  of  the  bird.  The 
first  free-swimming  stage  infects  several 
species  of  aquatic  snails. 

The  second  free-swimming  stage  pene- 
trates the  fish  skin  under  the  scale  pocket 
and  migrates  into  the  visceral  organs,  usu- 
ally the  kidney,  liver,  spleen  or  heart.  The 
larval  cyst  that  forms  is  white  and  usually 
less  than  Vi6-inch  in  diameter. 

These  organisms  are  primarily  parasites 
of  warmwater  species,  especially  sunfish 
and  bass.  Infection  levels  can  be  high,  but 
only  in  extreme  cases  is  the  parasite  con- 
sidered to  be  a problem. 

• “After  cleaning  a northern  pike,  I no- 
ticed some  long  worms  moving  through 
the  viscera.  What  might  they  be?” 

You  probably  have  observed  tapeworms 
or  roundworms.  Tapeworms  are  long,  flat, 
usually  segmented  worms.  Their  bodies  ta- 
per toward  the  head  end.  Several  species  of 
tapeworms  infect  fish.  They  are  usually 
found  in  the  intestinal  tract.  The  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  adult  tapeworms  can 
be  detrimental  and  may  retard  the  growth 
of  the  infected  fish.  The  larval  stage  of 
tapeworms  may  move  through  the  body 
cavity  and  visceral  organs  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  adhesions.  In  some  cases, 
the  adhesions  cause  the  death  of  small  fish 
and  they  may  interfere  with  normal  organ 
function  in  larger  fish. 

Diphyllobothrium  is  a tapeworm  whose 
larval  stage  is  found  in  the  viscera  or  mus- 
culature of  northern  pike  and  walleye. 
This  non-segmented  wrinkled  parasite, 
with  a laterally  compressed  head  contain- 
ing two  grooves,  is  capable  of  infecting 
humans  if  they  consume  raw  or  un- 
cooked fish. 

Roundworms  (nematodes)  are  long, 
thin,  round,  unsegmented  worms.  Larval 
nematodes  are  most  commonly  found  in 
the  liver,  mesenteries  and  musculature. 
Adult  nematodes  are  found  in  the  intesti- 
nal tract.  The  life  cycle  and  host  specificity 
varies  with  the  species  of  roundworm. 


Fish  Commission  pathologist  Ken  Stark 
deals  with  sick  fish.  His  job  ranges  from 
routine  maintenance  of  a diagnostic 
laboratory  to  the  complicated  aspects  of 
formulating  and  implementing  interstate 
fish  disease  control  policies. 

hatch  and  infect  a specific  genus  of  snail. 
After  several  developmental  stages,  a free- 
swimming  stage  leaves  the  snail  and  bur- 
rows through  the  skin  of  a fish. 

In  the  fish  tissue,  an  encysted  yellow 
worm  up  to  a quarter-inch  long  develops, 
surviving  for  several  years.  The  life  cycle  of 
the  parasite  is  completed  when  the  fish  is 
consumed  by  a fish-eating  bird. 


This  parasite  does  not  infect  humans, 
and  despite  its  appearance,  even  heavy  in- 
fections do  not  normally  affect  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fish. 

• “What  are  the  black  spots  all  over  the 
surface  of  my  bass?” 

They  are  the  encysted  larval  stage  of 
Black  Spot  Disease  (Neascus).  The  life  cy- 
cle of  this  parasite  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
yellow  grub.  The  kingfisher  is  the  adult 
host  and  the  parasite  eggs  are  released  in 
the  bird  feces.  In  the  fish,  the  larval  stage 
is  found  in  the  skin  and  fins. 

The  fish  deposits  pigments  around  the 
larval  cyst,  which  gives  these  pinhead- 
sized, slightly  raised  parasites  a black 
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Stark's  primary  work  is  the  prevention  of  fish  disease , but  he's 
sometimes  involved  in  stopping  spontaneous  disease  outbreaks  at 

state  fish  hatcheries. 


warty  growth  on  the  skin  or  fins.  This 
growth  is  eventually  shed  from  the  skin, 
leaving  a white,  gray-white,  or  pinkish  le- 
sion. The  condition  does  not  cause  signifi- 
cant fish  mortalities,  and  although 
unsightly,  it  is  harmless  to  humans. 

Other  tumor-like  conditions  (such  as 
dermal  sarcomas  or  fibromas,  and  epithe- 
lial hyperplasia)  may  also  be  associated 
with  viral  infections.  The  occurrence  of  tu- 
mors has  also  been  associated  with  adverse 
environmental  conditions. 

• “Can  I eat  this  fish?’’ 

The  most  common  pathology  question 
asked  by  the  public  is  whether  or  not  a 
fish  with  an  obvious  disorder  is  safe  to  eat. 
Fish,  like  poultry  and  other  food  animals, 
can  develop  other  diseases.  Most  of  these 
diseases  cannot  be  transmitted  to  humans, 
and  the  effects  of  the  rare  few  that  can  are 
negated  by  the  cooking  process. 

Additionally,  severely  diseased  fish  are 
not  generally  interested  in  the  angler’s  bait 
or  lure  and  are  therefore  rarely  caught.  But 
if  caught,  common  sense  should  be  the 
rule  of  thumb  when  considering  whether 
to  eat  the  fish. 

Would  you  cook  a chicken  with  an  open 
lesion  or  tumor?  Probably  not!  The  old 
adage  would  seem  appropriate:  “When  in 
doubt,  throw  it  out.”  Better  yet,  to  ease 
your  doubt,  call  the  pathologist! 

• “How  does  a person  become  a patholo- 
gist (fish  health  specialist)?” 

The  educational  backgrounds  of  fish 
pathologists  or  fish  health  specialists  vary 
greatly.  Most  have  a minimum  of  a four- 
year  college  education,  coupled  with  an  in- 
tensive one-year  fish  disease  course,  taught 
at  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s 
Fisheries  Academy  in  Leetown,  West  Vir- 
ginia. As  the  complexity  of  the  field  has 
grown,  the  number  of  pathologists  with 
graduate  degrees  has  also  increased.  Sev- 
eral schools,  such  as  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity and  Auburn  University,  offer 
advanced  training  in  fish  pathology.  Some 
veterinary  schools  are  also  beginning  to  of- 
fer training  in  this  field. 

Any  questions  concerning  fish  disease 
problems  should  be  directed  to  Ken  Stark 
at  the  Commission’s  Benner  Spring  Re- 
search Station,  1225  Shiloh  Road,  State 
College,  PA  16801.  The  telephone  number 
is  814-355-4837.  The  station  is  open  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  E 


Stark  first  dons  a “doctor’s  hat”  to 
evaluate  a “bug.  ” Then  he  uses  a 
“Sherlock  Holmes  approach”  to 
determine  any  cause-and-effect 
relationships  and  recommend  a remedy. 


Large  numbers  of  these  parasites  can 
contribute  to  fish  mortality.  However,  they 
generally  are  not  considered  to  be  a signifi- 
cant problem.  Larval  stages  of  nematodes 
in  marine  fish  have,  in  a few  instances, 
been  reported  to  infect  humans. 

• “I  caught  a walleye  with  some  ugly 
wart-like  growth  over  the  skin.  What 
caused  this?” 

You  have  probably  observed  a viral  dis- 
order called  lymphocystis.  Walleye,  sauger, 
perches,  darters  and  sunfish  are  the  fresh- 
water species  primarily  affected.  The  virus 
stimulates  a dramatic  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  cells  that  are  infected.  The  result  is  a 
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Fishing  near 
Three  Mile  Island 


by  Art  Michaels 

In  March  1979,  the  cooling  system  failed  at  a commercial 
nuclear  reactor  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  about  10  miles  south  of  Harrisburg.  Ever  since,  “TMI” 
(Three  Mile  Island)  has  evoked  shudders  around  the  world. 

These  days,  the  two  sets  of  cooling  towers  that  loom  above 
the  Susquehanna  River  are  reminders  of  the  accident.  Still,  few 
people  know  that  the  Susquehanna  River  near  TMI  offers  good 
fishing. 

A few  miles  below  TMI  the  mile-long  York  Haven  Dam 
stretches  obliquely  across  the  river,  creating  a boating  pool 
known  locally  as  Lake  Frederic.  The  waterway  is  some  four 
miles  long  and  in  some  places  more  than  a mile  wide.  It’s  one 
of  Pennsylvania’s  busiest  waterways. 

For  this  reason,  from  Memorial  Day  through  Labor  Day 
you’ll  find  fewer  crowds  on  weekdays  than  on  weekends.  But 
before  Memorial  Day  and  after  Labor  Day  you  can  enjoy  Lake 
Frederic  in  uncrowded  conditions  just  about  anytime. 


Tony  Tessitore  (left),  avid  smallmouth  bass  fisherman  and 
Angler  reader,  works  a jig  for  smallies  near  TMI.  The 
results  of  his  fishing  (below)  often  include  keeper- 
sized bass. 
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River  levels  at  Harrisburg  are  the 
telling  figure  for  judging  Lake 
Frederic’s  status . Levels  of  3.5  feet 
or  deeper  at  Harrisburg  are 
generally  adequate.  Lower  levels 

require  caution. 

Smallmouth  bass 

Anglers  try  their  luck  everywhere  on  Lake  Frederic.  They 
connect  often  with  smallmouth  bass,  panfish,  catfish  and 
occasionally  walleye  and  muskies.  Smallmouth  bass  are  the 
Susquehanna  River’s  mainstay,  and  fishermen  score  regularly 
casting  quarter-ounce  and  eighth-ounce  leadhead  jigs  with  white, 
black,  chartreuse  and  motor  oil  plastic-action  tails.  Live 
minnows  also  account  for  bass. 

You’ll  find  the  best  bass  fishing  above  TMI.  The  water  there 
gets  shallow  and  rocky  and  provides  the  bass  with  the  kind  of 
cover  they  like.  Venture  into  the  shallow  water  north  of  TMI 
only  in  a small  boat.  Fishermen  who  ply  the  shallower  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  often  protect  their  outboard  motor 
propellers  with  welded  cages,  forks  and  other  prop  protectors. 
The  standard  fare  is  usually  a john  boat  or  an  aluminum 
semivee  of  12  feet  to  14  feet  with  an  outboard  of  about  than  9.9 
horsepower. 

Bass  action  improves  in  April  and  lasts  into  fall.  One  plus  of 
fishing  near  TMI  is  that  most  boaters  put  their  boats  away  for 
the  winter  around  Labor  Day.  But  heads-up  bass  fishermen 
know  that  the  action  lasts  longer,  and  that  they’ll  find  fewer 
people  at  the  accesses  to  Lake  Frederic  after  Labor  Day.  Thus, 
fall  is  a terrific  time  to  try  your  luck  near  TMI. 

Catfish 

Catfish  anglers  use  traditional  baits  mostly  at  night.  On  Three 
Mile  Island’s  west  side,  a deep  trench  juts  from  a spot  between 
the  two  sets  of  cooling  towers.  The  trench  was  made  when  TMI 
was  built  so  that  the  nuclear  power  plant  would  have  a plentiful 
supply  of  water  even  if  the  river’s  flow  diminished  to  a trickle. 
Anglers  locate  this  trench  with  depthsounders  and  dunk  bait 
there  for  some  of  the  river’s  heftiest  catfish. 

Chumming  for  big  catfish  is  a successful  strategy  at  TMI.  A 
can  of  cat  food  punched  with  holes  works.  Lower  the  can  on  a 
string  from  your  boat,  or  toss  it  to  an  area  from  shore  where 
you’d  like  to  attract  fish. 

You  have  to  attach  the  can  to  a string  so  that  it  can  be 
retrieved  and  properly  discarded  when  you’re  finished  for  the 
day.  If  you  don’t,  it’s  littering,  not  chumming,  and  that’s 
unethical  and  illegal. 

You  can  find  plump  panfish  in  Lake  Frederic,  too.  Sunfish 
will  take  worm  pieces  floated  from  a bobber.  Try  your  luck  this 
way  in  the  quieter  portions  of  the  waterway  where  the  current  is 
slow.  Scan  the  island  shores  for  overhanging  trees  with  branches 
in  the  water.  Let  your  offerings  drift  with  the  current  into  these 
places. 

The  fishing  opportunities  at  Lake  Frederic  can  take  on  a 
family  flavor.  Picnicking  is  popular  on  a public  island  in  Lake 
Frederic.  No  fires  are  allowed,  but  picnic  tables  are  provided. 
There  are  no  docking  facilities  on  the  island,  so  boaters  beach 
their  crafts  to  picnic. 


Boats,  river  level 

Runabouts  of  about  16  feet  are  common  on  Lake  Frederic’s 
deeper  portion,  and  occasionally  trailer  boaters  launch  bigger 
craft  there.  The  river,  though,  is  no  deeper  than  about  six  feet  in 
most  places,  and  in  many  spots  it’s  only  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
Low  water  spells  trouble  for  some  deep-draft  boats,  so  to  keep 
track  of  the  river  level,  call  the  National  Weather  Service  river 
forecast  in  Harrisburg  at  (717)  234-6812. 

The  National  Weather  Service  reports  river  levels  at  several 
stations  throughout  Pennsylvania’s  Susquehanna  River  drainage 
area,  but  river  levels  at  Harrisburg  are  the  telling  figure  for 
judging  Lake  Frederic’s  status.  Levels  of  3.5  feet  or  deeper  at 
Harrisburg  are  generally  adequate.  Levels  between  3.0  and  3.5 
feet  require  caution.  The  river  level  at  Harrisburg  rarely  goes 
below  3.0. 

In  periods  of  low  water  levels,  with  a big  boat  you  ought  to 
stay  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  waterway,  from  TMI  south.  If  you 
venture  into  the  rocky  areas,  where  you’ll  likely  find  smallies,  be 
careful! 

Commission  Goldsboro  Access 

The  Fish  Commission’s  Goldsboro  Access  is  the  best  place  to 
launch  boats  larger  than  about  14  feet.  To  get  there  from 
Harrisburg  or  from  points  south,  take  exit  15  off  Interstate  83 
(Route  262,  Fishing  Creek).  Follow  Route  262  east  for  about  five 
miles  to  the  town  of  Goldsboro.  Enter  Goldsboro  on  Route  262 
and  continue  straight  through  the  town,  due  east  directly  toward 
the  river  (Route  262  turns  right  at  the  center  of  town).  You  can 
see  TMI’s  cooling  towers  in  front  of  you. 

Continue  straight  toward  the  river  through  the  town’s  main 
intersection  and  turn  left  immediately  after  crossing  the  railroad 
tracks.  The  Goldsboro  Access  is  about  200  yards  farther. 

You  will  find  two  launch  areas  at  the  Goldsboro  Access.  They 
are  about  200  yards  apart.  If  the  first  ramp  is  crowded,  drive  to 
the  second.  Both  areas  offer  ample  parking  for  tow  vehicles  and 
trailers.  Both  areas  feature  floating  docks,  which  are  in  place 
from  about  May  to  October. 

Canal  Lock,  Middletown  accesses 

Another  access  for  smaller  boats,  York  Haven  Power 
Company’s  Canal  Lock  Access,  is  located  on  Route  441  about 
two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Middletown.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  Middletown  Access  is  located  in 
Middletown  and  provides  another  access  to  Lake  Frederic  for 
small  boats.  It’s  located  at  the  foot  of  Water  Street. 

From  just  about  everywhere  on  Lake  Frederic  you  can  see 
TMI’s  cooling  towers.  If  TMI  interests  you  further,  the  TMI 
Visitor  Center  is  adjacent  to  the  nuclear  facility  on  Route  441, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  center,  open 
daily  from  10  to  5,  offers  exhibits,  displays  and  literature,  and 
tours  of  TMI  can  be  arranged  at  the  center.  The  phone  number 
is  (717)  367-0518. 

To  reach  the  visitor  center  from  the  Goldsboro  Access, 
though,  you  have  to  take  1-83  north  into  Harrisburg  and  take 
1-283  south.  Take  the  Route  441  exit  and  follow  it  south  about  6 
miles  to  the  visitor  center. 

Cruising  around  TMI  offers  an  unusual  view  of  this  now- 
famous  nuclear  plant,  and  the  fishing  for  a variety  of  species 
can  be  rewarding.  [77] 
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New  Options  in 
Dressing  Nymphs 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

photos  by  the  author 


Every  winter  I like  to  take  a little  time  to 
inventory  the  contents  of  my  fly  boxes.  1 
note  patterns  that  need  to  be  replaced  and 
I set  aside  well-worn  specimens  that  I can 
repair.  Then,  unless  I procrastinate,  I have 
plenty  of  time  to  restore  depleted  stocks 
before  the  busy  spring  season  arrives.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  during  one  such  account- 


ing, I was  appalled  at  the  chewed-up 
condition  of  many  of  my  nymphs.  Quill- 
section  wing  cases  were  either  shredded  or 
completely  severed.  Some  quill  bodies 
were  broken  and  unwound,  and  some  fur 
bodies  showed  bare  spots.  Of  course,  the 
scraggly  condition  was  mainly  due  to  en- 
counters with  sharp-toothed  trout,  and 
I suppose  this  should  give  them  an  air 
of  respectability.  Still,  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  room  for  improvement  in  lon- 
gevity and  I began  to  look  for  substitute 
materials. 

Wing  cases  traditionally  made  of  quill 
sections  of  duck,  goose  or  turkey  wing 
feathers  look  real  but  are  especially  vulner- 
able to  damage  in  use.  A coating  of 
acrylic  lacquer  or  vinyl  cement  prolongs 
their  life  by  a small  measure,  but  they  are 
still  more  fragile  than  I like. 

I  began  to  experiment  with  sheet  plas- 
tics and  eventually  1 found  that  four-mil 
polyethylene  film  held  great  promise  as  a 
fly  tying  material.  It  is  marketed  by  most 
hardware  and  variety  stores  as  weather- 
proof covers  for  outdoor  furniture  or  for 
inexpensive  tarpaulins.  In  thinner  gauge  it 
is  also  the  material  of  which  Ziploc  bags 
are  made. 

Polyethylene  film  is  clear  with  a slight 
milky  cast  and  a glossy  surface  that  makes 
it  difficult  to  tint.  However,  this  is  easily 
rectified  by  a light  sanding  with  the  finest 
grit  silicon  carbide  sandpaper,  a black 
sandpaper  commonly  used  in  wet  sanding. 


IMake  a flat  underbody  by  cement- 
ing a strip  of  .024-inch  monofil- 
ament on  each  side  of  the  hook  shank. 
When  set,  taper  the  rear  of  the  strips 
toward  the  bend  with  a razor  blade.  Tie 
in  the  thread  behind  the  eye  and  wind  it 
closely  over  the  underbody  to  the  bend. 
Tie  in  the  tails  for  an  effective  length  of 
1.5  times  the  shank  length.  Wind  it 
between  the  tails  to  separate  it.  Wind  the 
thread  forward  to  the  thorax  position. 


2  Tie  in  the  abdomen  strip  of  poly 
film  and  her!  ribbing  together,  with 
long  ends  extending  over  the  tails. 
Smoothly  wind  over  them  with  thread  to 
the  bend  and  back  to  the  thorax 
position.  Trim  the  excess  herl  and  film. 
Coat  the  underbody  with  Flexament. 
Wrap  the  poly  film  strip  forward  in  non- 
overlapping turns  and  watch  for  cement 
to  ooze  from  the  seam  between  the 
wraps.  Tie  it  off  at  the  thorax  position. 


3  Wind  herl  as  ribbing,  following  the 
exposed  line  of  cement.  Tie  it  off  at 
the  thorax  position  and  trim  the  excess 
herl  and  film.  Trim  the  herl  on  the  top 
and  underside  of  the  abdomen,  leaving 
tufts  at  the  sides  as  gill  filaments. 

4  Tie  in  feather  fiber  legs  on  top  of 
the  thorax  area  of  the  underbody. 
Wind  the  thread  back  to  the  fore  end  of 
the  abdomen  and  wax  a length  of  thread 
next  to  the  hook.  Apply  dubbing  to  the 
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I cut  the  film  into  6-inch  squares  and  dry- 
sand  it  lightly  on  both  sides,  using  a circu- 
lar motion.  After  sanding  the  film  is 
dull-whitish  and  semi-opaque.  Now  it’s 
capable  of  being  tinted  virtually  any  color 
with  a permanent  marking  pen. 

I find  it  more  convenient  to  tint  the  film 
before  it  is  cut  into  strips  and  dressed  into 
the  fly.  For  mottled  wing  cases  or  other 
applications  where  mottled  turkey  quill 
sections  were  formerly  used,  I first  tint  the 
film  a ground  color  of  brown  or  tan,  de- 
pending on  need.  Then  I use  a black 
marker  with  a fine  tip  to  apply  short,  ir- 
regular marks  at  random  to  provide  the 
mottling. 

The  Stenonema  nymph  described  here 
embodies  principles  of  fly  design  applica- 
ble to  many  mayfly  nymphs.  The  charac- 
teristic flat  body  is  achieved  by  first 
cementing  .024-inch  monofil  strips  to  both 
sides  of  the  hook  shank.  After  the  cement 
has  set,  the  strips  are  tapered  toward  the 
bend  with  a sharp  blade.  Now  there  is  a 
flat,  tapered  bed  over  which  any  type  of 
body  material  can  be  wound. 

The  pattern’s  abdomen  is  dressed  with  a 
brown-tinted  strip  of  polyethylene  film 
that’s  3/64-inch  wide,  wound  smoothly  and 
ribbed  with  brown-dyed  ostrich  herl.  Nat- 
ural cream  ostrich  herl  is  easily  dyed  with 
ordinary  household  dyes  found  in  most 
supermarkets.  Before  wrapping  the  body 
film  I coat  the  underbody  with  Flexament. 
Then,  when  I wrap  the  strip  of  film  in 


thread  and  grip  the  thread  below  the 
dubbing  with  the  left  hand.  Form  a loop 
by  doubling  the  thread  back  along  the 
dubbed  portion  and  winding  over  itself  at 
the  shank.  Maintain  light  tension  on  the 
loop  with  the  left  hand.  With  the  right 
hand,  wind  the  thread  to  a point  ahead 
of  the  legs.  Grip  the  bottom  of  the  loop 
with  hackle  pliers  and  spin,  forming  a 
tight  dubbing  twist.  Wind  the  twisted 
dubbing  forward  to  form  the  thorax  and 
tie  it  off  with  working  thread  in  front  of 
the  legs.  Trim  the  excess. 


close,  non-overlapping  turns,  a thin  line  of 
cement  oozes  out  at  the  seam  between 
wraps,  forming  a visible  path  for  the  herl 
ribbing  to  follow. 

After  the  body  film  is  tied  off,  the  herl 
is  wound  over  the  spiraling  line  of  cement, 
precisely  spacing  the  ribbing  and  perma- 
nently bonding  the  otherwise  fragile  mate- 
rial. The  herl  is  trimmed  both  above  and 
below  the  body,  leaving  tufts  along  the 
sides  to  represent  gill  Filaments. 

Real  Stenonema  nymphs  have  promi- 
nent eyes.  In  the  artificial  they  are  repre- 
sented by  monofilament  eyes.  They  are 
easily  made  by  gripping  a ’/2-inch  length 
of  .024-inch  monofil  at  midpoint  with 
tweezers  and  holding  a flame  (from  a 
lighter  or  match)  close  to  the  end  of  the 
monofil.  The  heat  melts  the  end  of  the 
monofil  into  a globule  that  drifts  toward 
the  center  of  the  monofil.  This  is  repeated 
on  the  other  end  and  the  flame  is  removed 
when  the  two  globules  are  spaced  as  far 
apart  as  the  width  of  the  thorax.  At  this 
point  the  monofil  should  resemble  a tiny 
barbell.  Tint  the  eyes  with  a black  or  dark- 
brown  marking  pen. 

Synthetic  fur  is  springier  than  natural 
fur.  It  doesn’t  adhere  to  waxed  thread  as 
readily  when  it  is  pinch-dubbed.  For  this 
reason  I spin-dub  the  thorax  fur  with  a 
doubled  thread  to  achieve  the  most  dura- 
ble dubbing  possible. 

The  pattern’s  legs  are  dressed  with  three 
mottled  fibers  from  a turkey  wing  or  tail 


Dressing: 

Stenonema  Nymph 


Hook: 

Thread: 

Tails: 

Abdomen: 

Ribbing: 

Legs: 

Thorax: 
Wing  Case: 


Size  12  Mustad  9672  (3XL) 
or  equivalent 
Yellow  6/0  prewaxed 
Three  stripped  brown  hackle 
ribs 

Brown-tinted  strip  of  4-mil 
polyethylene  film,  3/64-inch 
wide 

Brown-dyed  ostrich  herl 
3 mottled  turkey  feather  fi- 
bers, coated  with  Flexament 
Spin-dubbing  of  brown  fur 
or  synthetic 

4-mil  poly  film  tinted  brown 
with  black  mottling 


feather.  Used  as  is,  this  material  is  fragile 
but  it  can  be  toughened  considerably  by 
applying  two  or  three  coats  of  Flexament 
before  the  legs  are  dressed  in  the  fly. 

In  the  three  years  since  I began  to  tie  the 
poly  film  nymphs,  1 have  yet  to  discard 
one  because  it  is  too  chewed  up  for  further 
use.  In  fact,  although  I’ve  never  kept  re- 
cords of  individual  flies,  I’m  fairly  certain 
that  some  have  caught  25  trout  or  more 
and  still  appear  presentable.  I can’t  expect 
more  of  a fly  than  that,  especially  when  it 
must  risk  the  ignominy  of  my  hanging  it 
up  on  the  stream  bottom  or  leaving  it  in 
the  jaw  of  a trout.  s 


5 Cut  a strip  of  mottled  poly  film 
about  5/32-inch  wide  and  trim  an 
abrupt  taper  at  one  end.  Tie  in  the 
tapered  end  on  top  of  the  shank  behind 
the  eye,  with  the  long  end  extending  over 
the  eye.  Position  the  monofil  eyes  on  top 
of  the  shank  in  front  of  the  thorax  and 
tie  them  in  with  criss-cross  turns. 


6 Bring  the  wing  case  back  over  the 
monofil  shaft  between  the  eyes  and 
tie  it  down  with  two  turns  behind  the 
eyes.  The  wing  case  should  now  be 
positioned  over  the  thorax.  Trim  the  wing 
case  with  a square  cut,  even  with  the  fore 
end  of  the  abdomen.  Bring  the  thread 
forward  of  the  eyes,  whip  finish  and 
lacquer.  Cut  a V-notch  in  the  end  of  the 
wing  case  and  with  tweezers  bend  the  leg 
joints. 
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Utter:  Let’s  Clean  Up  Our  Act  and  Others’,  Too! 


A soda  can,  a candy  wrapper,  a tangled  fishing  line, 
and  a crumpled  piece  of  paper  are  all  forms  of  litter  if 
they’re  abandoned  in  our  environment.  Littering 
shows  a total  disregard  for  nature.  It’s  a sign  of 
selfishness.  You  and  I can  do  three  things  to  prevent 
and  reduce  littering.  First,  carry  home  all  trash  that  we 
leave  from  our  fishing  trips  or  hikes.  Second,  carry  an 
extra  bag  and  try  to  bring  any  “extra”  that  someone 
else  left  behind.  Third,  tell  others  about  the  need  to 
recycle  and  keep  our  environment  clean. 

Litter  that  others  leave  behind  is  a constant 
problem.  There  are  “litterbug”  laws  with  fines,  but 
catching  litterbugs  usually  isn’t  easy.  Litterbugs  often 
go  undetected,  except  for  the  mess  they  leave.  The 
task  of  the  cleanup  is  yours  and  mine.  Either  by 
increased  cleanup  costs  or  doing  it  ourselves. 

Most  litter  can  be  recycled.  Here’s  how  to  do  it. 
Check  with  a local  recycling  center  to  find  out  what 
they  will  accept.  You  should  also  ask  about  prices 
paid  for  materials  and  how  they  should  be  packaged. 
Before  you  start,  plan  on  how  you  will  separate  and 
store  your  items  until  you  have  enough  for  a trip  to 
the  recycling  unit. 


How  to  Prepare  Recyclables 


Newspapers.Tle  newspapers  in  bundles  or  put 
them  in  brown  shopping  bags. 

Polyester  (plastic)  soda  bottles.  Remove  metal 
lids  and  save  with  steel.  Remove  rings  and  caps 
and  save  with  aluminum.  Please,  no  window  glass, 
pyrex  cooking  dishes  or  light  bulbs. 

Aluminum.  Save  cans,  pull  tabs,  T.V.  dinner  trays, 
cake  tins,  foil  and  any  other  scrap  aluminum.  Most 
aluminum  cans  have  “all  aluminum”  printed  on 
them. 

Bi-metal  cans.  There  are  still  a few  of  these 
being  used.  Separate  from  aluminum.  It  takes 
practice  to  tell  them  apart.  If  you’re  not  sure,  save 
them  together,  especially  if  your  recycling  center 
has  the  equipment  to  separate  them.  Store  steel 
cans  separately  along  with  scrap  steel.  Also  save 
other  metals  such  as  copper  and  brass. 


Wash  all  materials 

Separate  into  the  following  categories: 


Glass  Separate  by  color 
1.  clear 
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graphics — Kerstetter  Graphics 


Jeff  Knapp 


Metro  Sauger 


by  Jeff  Knapp 


The  onset  of  winter  often  brings  about  a 
period  of  inactivity  for  Commonwealth 
anglers.  Most  fishermen  are  content  to 
pursue  their  outdoor  activities  from  an 
overstuffed  chair.  But  some  hardcore  an- 
glers, true  river  rats,  anticipate  this  time 
eagerly. 

In  western  Pennsylvania,  this  is  the  time 
the  walleye  turn  on  in  our  major  river  sys- 
tems. Recently,  though,  the  sauger  has 
stolen  the  spotlight  from  its  larger  cousin, 
the  walleye. 

To  understand  sauger  fishing  calls  for 
an  understanding  of  the  fish  and  the  type 
of  water  it  inhabits.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
sauger’s  location  includes  four  rivers:  The 
Ohio,  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  the 
Youghiogheny.  During  the  previous  winter, 
the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  stood  out  in 
particular. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Yough- 
iogheny, these  rivers  are  navigable.  On 
them  is  a 180-mile  system  of  locks  and 
dams  designed  to  elevate  the  river  pool  so 


that  commercial  barge  traffic  is  possible. 
Many  anglers  believe  that  sauger  make  a 
spawning  run  at  this  time,  but  this  is  not 
so.  The  areas  below  the  dams  contain  con- 
centrations of  forage  fish,  and  this  concen- 
trates the  gamefish  in  the  fall. 

Sauger  facts,  history 

The  sauger,  like  the  walleye,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  perch  family.  The  walleye  pre- 
fers clearer  water,  but  the  sauger  prefers 
more  turbid  water. 

Sauger  are  native  to  the  Ohio  River  Ba- 
sin. They  were  absent  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia section  of  the  basin  from  1900  to 
about  1976.  The  water  quality  in  the  three 
major  rivers  there  has  steadily  improved, 
and  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  posi- 
tive effects.  No  sauger  have  been  stocked 
by  the  Fish  Commission.  The  fish  show- 
ing up  on  angler’s  lines  are  ones  that  have 
re-established  themselves  there  through 
natural  reproduction.  It’s  believed  that  this 
natural  “restocking”  of  our  waters  all 


Dave  Keith  hefts  a stringer  of  sauger 
he  caught  in  the  Allegheny.  Note 
that  sauger  look  like  walleye.  They 
both  belong  to  the  perch  family. 


came  from  the  mid-Ohio  River,  with  the 
fish  coming  from  as  far  as  Kentucky’s  por- 
tion of  the  river. 

It  could  be  that  we  are  seeing  only  the 
beginning  of  this  trend  of  improvement. 
Area  Fisheries  Manager  Rick  Lorson  ex- 
plains: “As  the  water  quality  improves, 
with  it  comes  an  improvement  in  forage 
quality.  More  abundant  and  varied  food 
sources,  like  emerald  shiners  and  gizzard 
shad,  mean  healthier  sizes  and  numbers  of 
gamefish.  And  healthier  fish  carry  more 
fat  and  produce  more  eggs,  ultimately  re- 
sulting in  increased  numbers  of  game- 
fish.” 
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The  current  state 
record  sauger  was 
caught  by  Thomas 
Steiger  of  Allison 
Park . His  3-pound , 
15-©unce  fish  was 
taken  In  1987  from 

the  Allegheny  River. 

The  current  state  record  sauger  was 
caught  by  Thomas  Steiger  of  Allison 
Park.  The  3-pound,  15-ounce  fish  was 
taken  in  1987  from  the  Allegheny  River. 

The  rivers 

The  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  have  de- 
veloped into  outstanding  sauger  fisheries. 
Fortunately,  access  to  the  rivers  is  good.  In 
the  case  of  the  Allegheny,  PA  Route  28, 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Expressway,  parallels 
the  portion  of  the  river  that  provides  the 
sauger  action. 

Traveling  north  on  Route  28  out  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  first  place  to  try  is  Lock  & 
Dam  2,  also  known  as  the  Highland  Park 
Dam,  located  in  Sharpsburg.  This  is  the 
first  dam  on  the  Allegheny  upstream  from 
its  merger  with  the  Ohio  River. 


The  area  below  the  Highland  Park  Dam 
was  the  best  hotspot  for  sauger  last  winter. 
Allegheny  County  WCO  Mike  Wheale 
closely  monitored  this  area  throughout  the 
winter  into  mid-March.  I asked  him  about 
the  amount  of  fish  taken  from  the  Sharps- 
burg area.  “I’d  estimate  that  10,000  to 
12,000  walleye  and  sauger  were  harvested. 
Of  these  I’d  say  80  percent  were  sauger.” 
WCO  Wheale  says  that  12  inches  is  the 
minimum  size  for  sauger,  but  many  fish  he 
observed  were  running  14  to  17  inches. 

Even  though  sauger  have  been  taken  in 
this  area  for  the  past  few  seasons,  they 
were  not  as  numerous  and  they  were 
smaller.  Blake  Weirich  has  a theory  that 
may  explain  the  sudden  fishery  improve- 
ment. Weirich  is  a Commission  aquatic  re- 
source education  specialist  and  was 
formerly  the  Area  6 fisheries  manager 
(southwest  Pennsylvania).  When  the  much 
publicized  fuel  oil  spill  occurred  on  the 
Monongahela,  it  seemed  to  have  its  largest 
effect  on  the  smaller  fish,  such  as  baitfish. 
Weirich  thinks  it’s  possible  that  large  num- 
bers of  sauger  moved  out  of  the  Ohio  and 
into  the  Allegheny  in  search  of  food. 


mw 


Access 

The  closest  launching  facility  serving 
this  area  is  a private  marina  in  Sharps- 
burg.  Take  the  Sharpsburg  exit  off  Route 
28.  The  marina  is  located  at  the  end  of 
19th  Street.  Public  access  can  be  gained  by 
launching  upstream  of  the  dam  at  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Deer  Creek  Access.  This 
necessitates  a six-mile  boat  ride  and  “lock- 
ing through”  at  L & D 2.  This  lockage  is 
operated  24  hours  a day. 

The  Deer  Creek  Access  is  reached  by 
leaving  Route  28  at  Harmarville.  Turn 
south  onto  Freeport  Road  and  watch  for 
the  sign  indicating  the  access. 

The  next  dam,  L & D 3,  is  located  in 
the  Harmarville-Acmetonio  area.  The  area 
downstream  from  this  dam  produces 
sauger.  Anglers  trying  here  should  also 
work  out  of  the  Deer  Creek  Access.  L & 
D 4 is  located  in  Natrona  and  was  also  a 
good  sauger  producer  last  year.  Launch  at 
the  Fish  Commission’s  excellent  facility  in 
Tarentum.  Take  the  Tarentum  exit  off 
Route  28  and  follow  Route  366  into  town. 
The  ramp  is  directly  under  the  Route  366 
bridge  that  spans  the  Allegheny. 

Continuing  the  upstream  trek  brings 
you  to  L & D 5 in  Schenley.  Access  is 


from  the  dams. 

gained  at  the  borough  of  Freeport’s  ramp. 
Exit  Route  28  at  Freeport.  The  ramp  is 
located  in  the  community  park  that  paral- 
lels the  river.  At  this  point  the  river  starts 
to  clear  up  and  become  more  suitable  for 
walleye.  However,  I’ve  caught  sauger  in 
good  numbers  as  far  upstream  as  Kit- 
tanning. 

Kittanning  marks  the  end  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  Expressway,  where  you’ll  find 
two  launch  facilities.  The  first  is  the  Fish 
Commission’s  ramp  located  under  the 
Route  422  bridge  in  West  Kittanning.  The 
other  is  Kittanning’s  public  launch,  just 
off  Water  Street  in  the  riverside  park. 

Even  though  the  Allegheny  gets  the  ma- 
jority of  sauger  fishing  notoriety,  the  Ohio 
River  is  also  productive.  The  area  below 
the  Dashields  Dam  is  a good  choice.  The 
Fish  Commission  has  an  access  just  down- 


Sauger  hit  eighth-ounce  and  quarter-ounce  jigs  tipped  with  minnows.  Chartreuse, 
white,  orange,  motor  oil  and  smoke  tails  work  well. 


The  areas 
immediately  below 
the  dams  receive  the 
most  attention,  but 
don’t  be  afraid  to 
seek  out  your  own 
areas  downstream 
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stream  of  the  dam  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  river  at  Leetsdale.  This  launch  is  best 
reached  by  taking  the  Sewickley  exit  off 
Interstate  79.  Travel  west  on  Route  65 
through  Sewickley,  and  watch  for  the  sign 
for  the  ramp. 

The  Mon  River  also  offers  some  fine 
sauger  action.  A good  bet  on  the  Mon  is 
the  area  of  the  Maxwell  Dam  near 
Brownsville. 

Anyone  interested  in  fishing  these  rivers 
should  consider  buying  river  navigation 
charts.  These  detailed  charts  are  available 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engin- 
eers at  1001  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15222. 

Tactics 

The  beauty  of  fishing  for  sauger  is  that 
they  can  be  caught  using  the  same  tech- 
niques and  in  the  same  general  areas  as 
walleye,  the  fish  that  originally  attracted 
anglers  to  the  river. 

Eighth-  to  quarter-ounce  soft-bodied 
jigs  tipped  with  minnows  are  the  bread 
and  butter  presentation.  Twister  tail  jigs 
also  work  well  in  chartreuse,  white,  or- 
ange, brown  and  smoke. 

The  areas  immediately  below  the  dams 
receive  the  most  attention,  but  don’t  be 
afraid  to  seek  out  your  own  areas  down- 
stream from  the  dams.  Look  for  edges  of 
deep  holes,  current  edges  and  tributary 
mouths. 

On  the  subject  of  fishing  around  the 
dams,  WCO  Wheale  reminded  me  that 
the  Commission  strictly  enforces  the  laws 
regarding  these  restricted  areas.  The  law 
prohibits  boats  from  entering  within  the 
area  some  200  yards  above  or  below  the 
dam.  The  law  is  in  effect  whether  or  not 
buoys  are  in  place. 

A final  note  on  the  sauger  deals  with 
conservation.  Many  of  the  fish  harvested 
in  the  past  were  the  larger  females.  Saugers 
haven’t  been  in  our  waters  long,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  prolific  they  are. 
Anglers  may  be  wise  to  limit  their  harvest 
to  the  smaller  males. 

The  rivers  of  Pittsburgh  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  area’s  identification  as  are  steel 
mills  and  skyscrapers.  It’s  fortunate  that 
the  well-known  renaissance  the  city  has  ex- 
perienced has  been  paralleled  by  a similar 
improvement  in  the  area’s  fishing. 


For  technical  assistance  with  this  article, 
the  author  thanks  aquatic  resources  educa- 
tion specialist  C.  Blake  Weirich,  WCO 
Mike  Wheale,  and  area  fisheries  manager 
Rick  Lorson. 
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illustration  by  George  Lavanish 


Funny  Foibles 
About  Fishing 


People  who  aren’t  inclined  to  fish  tend  to  believe  it’s  a 
safe,  quite  pleasant,  contemplative  sport.  But  most 
experienced  anglers  know  better.  These  Pennsylvania 
anglers  have  found  that  anything  can  happen  when  they  wet 
their  lines. 

Take  the  case  of  John  Barnard  from  Meadville.  He  was  after 
some  fish  at  Tamarack  Lake.  John  explains,  “I  was  drifting 
lazily  along  in  my  boat.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  a big  one 
leaped  out  of  the  water  and  struck  me  a phenomenal  blow!  It 
knocked  me  right  into  the  water.  When  I finally  managed  to 
swim  back  to  my  boat,  the  first  thing  I saw  was  a struggling 
bass  flopping  around  the  deck.”  Luckily,  Barnard  wasn’t 
seriously  injured. 

However,  not  all  such  tales  are  as  physically  dramatic.  A tired 
and  unsuccessful  fisherman  from  Mount  Pleasant  was  casting  on 
Blue  Marsh  Lake.  He  became  disgusted  at  the  lack  of  bites. 
George  McDonald  told  it  this  way:  “I  reeled  in  my  line  and 
gave  up  for  that  particular  morning.  Minutes  later,  while  rowing 
toward  shore,  I did  a double  take.  A delightful  nice-sized  bass 
actually  jumped  right  into  the  middle  of  my  boat!” 

Bill  Canady  and  Lester  Roberts,  two  friends  from 
Waynesburg,  can  even  top  McDonald’s  unique  tale!  Canady 
said,  “We  were  fishing  on  the  Monongahela  River.  A big  fish 
leaped  into  our  boat.  To  say  the  least,  this  was  our  largest  and 
only  catch  of  the  day.” 

"The  fish  went  crazy  and  rammed  the  side 
of  our  boat!  It  punched  a hole  in  the 

fiberglass  hull!” 


If  you  still  remain  under  the  impression  that  fishing  is  one  of 
the  “safest”  sports,  or  even  a relatively  quiet  one,  you’ll  find 
it  quite  difficult  to  convince  Amie  Owens  of  Greeley.  Amie  was 
trying  his  luck  dry  fly  casting  from  a rowboat  on  Twin  Lake  not 
long  ago.  Without  warning,  a falling  tree  struck  him  and  his 
craft,  sinking  the  boat.  “The  tree  had  been  rotted  through  and 
just  happened  to  fall  as  I floated  underneath,”  Owens  said. 

Two  teenagers,  Ted  Markham  and  Carl  Porter  of  Lackawaxen, 
were  fishing  close  by.  They  quickly  came  to  Arnie’s  assistance 
and  took  him  to  a doctor.  Owens  was  lucky  and  wasn’t  seriously 
injured.  But  according  to  Dr.  Philip  Osborne,  “He  was  pretty 
shook  up  and  in  a mild  state  of  shock.” 

Don  Richards  of  Mill  Creek  and  his  two  pals  Mel  Ball  and 
Fritz  Treferin  were  angling  together  on  Raystown  Lake.  Richards 
hooked  what  he  thought  was  a big  bass.  He  couldn’t  even 
estimate  how  much  it  weighed.  But  it  certainly  was,  in  his 
words,  “a  model  of  uninhibited  fury!  The  fish  went  crazy  and 
rammed  the  side  of  our  boat,”  Richards  explained.  “It  punched 
a hole  in  the  fiberglass  hull!” 

The  crazed  fish  attacked  again  and  again  and  struck  the  boat 
some  more.  Offers  Ball:  “Finally,  the  darned  pugnacious  fish, 
minus  part  of  its  jaw,  swam  off  to  parts  unknown.  We  were 
happy  to  see  that  monster  go.” 

Then  there  is  the  fishing  foible  involving  my  cousin  Ralph 
Wallace  of  West  Liberty  and  his  fishing  pal  Roger  Graybeal. 

They  turned  out  to  be  two  of  the  most  startled  Pennsylvania 
anglers. 

“A  nice-sized  fish  grabbed  both  of  our  lines  at  the  same  time, 
as  we  fished  on  Lake  Arthur,”  Wallace  said.  The  unruly  fish, 
according  to  both  men,  then  jumped  high  into  the  air  and 
landed  smack  dab  in  Graybeal’s  lap. 

“It  broke  my  rod  and  smashed  my  tackle  box  before  my 
buddy  Ralph  could  club  it  to  death,”  Graybeal  said. 
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Fishing  lures  were  made  with  the  idea  of  deceiving  fish.  But 
they’ve  also  been  known  to  fool  other  hungry  creatures.  For 
example,  Kristie  Lynn,  an  old  girl  friend  of  mine  from  Muncy 
Valley,  and  I were  casting  over  on  lovely  Hunters  Lake.  All  of  a 
sudden,  as  Lynn  tells  it,  “an  owl  unexpectedly  dived  down  from 
a nearby  tree  and  snatched  my  lure.  A well-stuffed  bird  almost 
sat  among  my  numerous  fishing  trophies.” 

Or  how  about  my  fishing  buddy  Mark  Vector  of  Rossville 
who  was  plug-casting  on  Conewago  Lake?  He  was  accompanied 
by  Jack  Simmons  from  Wellsville  who  still  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  this  actually  happened:  “Mark  felt  a violent  tug  on  his 
line,”  Simmons  laughingly  revealed,  “and  after  a rather  lively 
battle,  he  was  able  slowly  to  bring  his  quarry  in  close  to  shore. 
But  Mark’s  problems  had  really  just  begun.  His  fantastic 
“catch”  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  old  tire,  rim  still 
intact! 

Hank  Tipler  of  Lyleville  went  on  a fishing  trip  on  Glendale 
Lake  with  a long-time  friend  of  mine,  Ron  Harp.  “After  we 
fished  a while,  we  decided  to  row  back  to  shore  for  some  fresh 
hot  coffee  and  a snack  because  the  fish  weren’t  biting,”  Hank 
said.  “We  hung  our  fishing  lines  over  the  side  of  the  boat  to 
keep  the  minnows  alive  in  the  water.” 

A few  moments  later,  according  to  Harp,  Tipler’s  reel  started 
to  whine  and  screech.  He  ran  over  to  the  boat  and  found  his 
line  leading  off  into  some  nearby  bushes.  Ron  finished  the  story 
this  way:  “Hank  scrambled  after  his  line  and  came  upon  an  old 
house  cat.  It  had  grabbed  the  minnow  and  the  hook.  That 
darned  cat  actually  broke  his  line  and  got  clean  away — just  like 
many  big  fish  do.” 


Lots  of  birds  randomly  dive  at  bait  as  it’s  being  reeled  in 
along  the  surface.  Ducks  have  also  been  known  to  strike  a 
moving  plug.  Evidently  these  hungry  birds  mistake  the  plugs  for 
small  fish. 

Gerald  Omand  of  McConnellsburg  and  I were  fishing  together 
on  Meadow  Grounds  Lake.  Omand  thought  he  was  about  to 
haul  in  a state  record  catch.  “My  pole  was  rudely  jerked  from 
my  hands  and  it  quickly  sailed  out  across  the  water,”  said 
Gerald.  “Talk  about  being  shocked!  When  I finally  caught  up 
with  my  gear  and  was  able  to  haul  in  the  massive  ‘fish,’  1 
discovered  the  great  surprise!  A greedy  duck,  swimming 
underwater,  had  gobbled  my  hook.” 

Usually  a fisherman  must  have  some  decent  bait  or  a good 
lure  to  catch  fish.  But  this  certainly  doesn’t  always  mean 
conventional  bait — worms,  minnows,  or  even  flies  and  plugs. 
Sometimes  fish  won’t  take  anything  an  angler  offers.  An 
experienced  Quakertown  angler  was  fishing  on  Lake 
Nockamixon.  This  man  tried  everything — grasshoppers,  wet  flies, 
dry  flies,  spinners,  worms — without  even  attracting  a single 
nibble. 
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“I  finally  gave  up  in  disgust,”  explained  Dick  Fontana,  “and 
tied  on  and  tossed  a tiny  wad  of  paper  into  the  moving  water. 
When  I did  this,  a good  sized  fish  came  up  and  grabbed  the 
paper!” 

One  quick-thinking  boater,  Marcus  Strack  of  Somerset,  and  I 
unexpectedly  ran  into  a huge  school  of  fish  while  we  relaxed  in 
his  boat.  “I  had  no  bait  aboard,  so  I quickly  snipped  off  the 
end  of  an  old  red  silk  necktie,”  Strack  said.  “I  attached  a small 
piece  to  the  one  hook  I could  find  in  the  boat,  then  dragged  it 
through  the  water.  The  result?  I ended  up  catching  nine!  And  I 
hadn’t  even  planned  on  fishing  that  day!” 

Dave  Balliett  of  Lehman  took  me  fishing  with  him  on 
Harveys  Lake.  Many  anglers  were  already  there  using  worms  as 
bait.  “The  fish  were  biting  sensationally  and  the  take  was 
excellent,”  says  Balliett,  “but  our  bait  soon  ran  out!  What  did 
we  do  next?  Quit?  Yes,  my  pal  Robert  did!  But  not  me!  I 
simply  put  pieces  of  old  newspaper  on  my  hook  and  kept 
right  on  trying!”  And  Dave  continued  to  pull  in  many  more 
hungry  fish. 

Fisherman  are  supposed  to  catch  only  fish,  but  there  are  times 
when  one  never  knows  exactly  what  will  be  hooked.  Take  the 
case  of  angler  Larry  Zuckerman  of  Parryville  who  was  angling 
with  me  and  some  other  friends.  He  desperately  wanted  a nice 
catch  and  hauled  in  a big  one  while  on  Beltzville  Lake.  “When  I 
later  cleaned  the  prize,”  tells  Larry,  “I  found  a set  of  false  teeth 
inside  its  stomach.” 


But  equally  surprising  was  the  unique  catch  made  by  my 
fishing  pal  Gene  Hickman  of  Kittanning.  “I  was  carefully 
cleaning  a fish  I caught  on  Keystone  Lake,”  says  Gene,  “when  1 
discovered  a diamond  ring  in  its  stomach!” 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  my  buddy  Gary  Dietz  of 
DuBois  was  fishing  on  Treasure  Lake.  He’d  been  studiously 
angling  for  over  an  hour,  but  couldn’t  seem  to  get  even  a decent 
nibble.  “I  suddenly  heard  a terrified  scream  for  help,”  Dietz 
told  me  while  grinning,  “and  saw  a young  woman  struggling  in 
the  water  about  50  feet  offshore.”  This  quick-thinking  angler 
went  on  to  tell  how  he  had  cast  his  line  within  easy  reach  of  the 
exhausted  swimmer.  She  wrapped  it  securely  around  her  arm. 
Then  Dietz  slowly  reeled  in  the  110-pound  “human  fish”  toward 
the  shore  and  safety. 

“This  later  turned  out  to  be  the  best  catch  1 ever  made,”  said 
Gary.  “We  got  married  three  months  later  and  now  we  spend  all 
of  our  leisure  time  fishing  together.” 

And  last  but  by  far  not  least,  the  most  red-faced  fisherman  of 
all  may  have  been  my  close  friend  Richard  Bauman.  Poor 
Richard  was  angling  on  Beechwood  Lake  and  had  already 
caught  a fine  bunch.  “Then  they  suddenly  stopped  biting,” 
Richard  related  to  me  with  a suppressed  smile.  He  told  how  he 
had  patiently  moved  over  to  a new  spot  to  give  it  another  try.  “1 
couldn’t  believe  my  own  eyes!  The  rod  tip  bent  under  something 
heavy  on  the  end  of  my  line,”  he  said.  “Pulling  it  in  gave  me 
more  trouble  than  I’d  had  with  all  my  other  catches.  When  I 
finally  saw  my  hook,  I realized  why.  I’d  caught  my  own  stringer 
offish!”  , , 
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Selecting  Nymph 

Patterns 

by  Walter  Young 


Like  most  novice  fly  fishermen,  1 began 
by  concentrating  my  efforts  almost  en- 
tirely on  dry  fly  fishing.  Realizing  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  when  and  where 
each  insect  species  emerged,  I eagerly  stud- 
ied all  the  book  and  magazine  articles  1 
could  find  on  the  hatches.  I spent  count- 
less hours  on  the  water  observing  and  ex- 
perimenting. As  the  seasons  passed,  my 
familiarity  with  the  annual  cycle  of 
hatches  on  my  local  streams  grew,  and  my 
fly  boxes  became  jammed  with  an  arsenal 
of  proven  patterns. 

Desiring  to  expand  my  fly  fishing  skills 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  catch  trout 
during  the  non-hatch  periods,  1 turned  my 
attention  to  nymph  fishing.  Even  though 
well-acquainted  with  the  streams  1 was 
fishing,  my  early  attempts  with  nymphs 
yielded  little  more  than  mediocre  results.  I 
knew  the  trout  were  there.  They  just 
weren’t  taking  my  flies  consistently. 

Although  trout  are  apt  to  eat  almost 
anything  at  one  time  or  another,  they  have 
not  earned  their  reputation  as  selective 
feeders  without  good  reason.  When  a cer- 
tain form  of  food  is  abundant,  the  fish 
readily  adjust  their  feeding  patterns  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  To  be  successful  during 
these  times,  an  angler  must  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize such  focused  feeding  behavior.  I 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  trout  can  be 
as  selective  in  their  subsurface  feeding 
habits  as  they  are  when  a hatch  brings 
them  to  the  top. 


It  was  plain  that  my  nymph  strategy 
made  about  as  much  sense  as  fishing  a 
Black  Gnat  over  trout  greedily  rising  to 
Light  Cahills.  For  all  the  time  spent  learn- 
ing the  hatches,  1 had  managed  to  remain 
shamefully  ignorant  about  the  nymphs.  I 
didn’t  even  know  what  many  of  them 
looked  like. 

The  answer  was  to  approach  nymph 
fishing  as  a game  of  match  them  before 
they  hatch.  No  fly  fisherman  can  expect  to 
have  the  most  effective  imitation  on  the 
end  of  his  leader  without  at  least  a basic 
knowledge  of  the  insects  and  other  orga- 
nisms that  are  most  prevalent  in  the 
streams  he  fishes. 

Taking  samples 

When  a mayfly  hatches,  it’s  easy 
enough  to  snatch  one  out  of  the  air  and 
compare  it  to  the  fakes  in  the  fly  box.  Get- 
ting samples  of  nymphs  takes  extra  time 
and  dedication  and  means  actually  getting 
into  the  stream  and  taking  a look.  In  the 
shallows,  many  bugs  can  be  found  cling- 
ing to  rocks  that  have  been  gently  lifted 
from  the  water.  Deeper,  faster  areas  of  the 
stream  require  the  use  of  some  type  of 
fine-mesh  net  to  capture  specimens  living 
there.  A small  seine  made  from  a two-  or 
three-foot  square  piece  of  window  screen 
makes  an  excellent  nymph  collector. 

Taking  samples  from  various  sections  of 
the  stream  provides  an  overall  picture  of 
the  diversity  of  aquatic  life  that  inhabits  a 


stream.  Be  sure,  however,  to  use  common 
sense  when  collecting  nymphs.  It  isn’t  nec- 
essary to  uproot  large  areas  of  the  stream 
bottom,  and  doing  so  can  severely  damage 
the  fragile  balance  of  the  food  chain  that 
the  trout  depend  on.  In  addition,  all  laws 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  taking 
fishbait  apply  when  seining  nymphs.  If 
you’re  not  familiar  with  the  rules,  consult 
the  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws  before  you  act. 

Library  work 

Getting  the  maximum  benefit  from 
stream  bottom  detective  work  requires  a 
basic  knowledge  of  aquatic  insects.  It  does 
little  good  to  have  a net  full  of  bugs  in 
front  of  you  if  you  don’t  know  what 
you’re  looking  at.  Many  current  angling 
books  offer  solid  information  on  insect 
identification  specifically  for  the  fly  fisher- 
man. A few  hours  at  the  library  brushing 
up  on  basic  entomology  during  the  com- 
ing winter  months  can  be  time  well-spent. 

Don’t  be  discouraged  unnecessarily  by 
some  of  the  Latin  names  and  other  cum- 
bersome biological  terminology.  If  you 
want  to  spout  Latin  and  scientific  jargon 
to  dazzle  your  fishing  companions,  that’s 
great,  but  I can  promise  you  that  it  won’t 
impress  the  trout  a bit.  Keep  it  simple. 
Learn  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
major  groups  of  insects  and  other  orga- 
nisms that  compose  the  bulk  of  a trout’s 
diet:  mayfly  nymphs,  stonefly  nymphs, 
the  various  forms  of  caddis  and  cranefly 
larvae,  fishfly  larvae,  scuds  and  freshwater 
shrimp. 

With  practice  and  patience,  the  pieces 
of  the  underwater  puzzle  will  begin  to  fall 
into  order.  Compare  and  note  carefully  the 
size,  shape,  and  color  of  the  organisms 
that  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous  be- 
cause it’s  a good  bet  the  trout  are  seeing 


Compare  and  note  the  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors  of 
the  organisms  that  appear  to  be  the  most 
numerous.  It’s  a good  bet  that  trout  see  them  and 

eat  them  regularly. 
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and  eating  them  on  a regular  basis. 

Many  closely  related  insect  species  that 
look  completely  different  in  the  winged  or 
adult  stage  are  nearly  identical  in  their 
nymphal  forms.  A good  example  is  the 
three  different  mayflies  commonly  known 
to  anglers  as  the  Gray  Fox,  March  Brown, 
and  Light  Cahill.  Each  hatches  weeks 
apart  from  one  another,  and  each  requires 
a separate  dry  fly  pattern  to  imitate  it 
properly.  With  the  exception  of  size,  how- 
ever, the  nymphs  of  all  three  are  virtual 
look-alikes.  An  artificial  nymph  tied  to 
represent  one  should  work  just  fine  for  the 
other  two  as  well. 

Lesson  well-learned 

Knowing  which  insects  aren’t  present 
can  be  important,  too.  It  will  often  explain 
why  a certain  pattern  works  to  perfection 
on  one  stream  and  is  a complete  waste  of 
time  on  another.  I learned  this  lesson  the 
hard  way  early  in  my  nymph  fishing 
career. 

Having  found  heavy  populations  of 
stoneflies  in  two  of  my  favorite  streams,  I 
tied  an  adequate  supply  of  imitations  to 
match  them.  During  the  next  couple  of 
weeks,  my  stonefly  patterns  produced  bet- 
ter than  any  other  nymph  I had  ever 
fished. 

Elated  and  full  of  confidence,  I decided 
to  take  my  success  to  a large  limestone 
stream  about  50  miles  from  my  home. 
This  stream  had  a reputation  for  lunker 
trout,  and  as  I rigged  my  tackle  that 
morning,  there  was  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  I would  be  making  a trip  to  the 


taxidermist  before  the  day  was  over. 

By  mid-morning  it  became  painfully 
obvious  that  the  trout  were  unimpressed 


with  my  offerings.  My  wonderful  stonefly 
nymphs  had  not  only  failed  to  fool  any 
trout  of  trophy  proportions,  but  they  had 
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failed  to  fool  any  trout  of  any  proportion. 
Four  hours  of  hard  fishing  had  yielded 
one  chub  and  an  accidentally  foul-hooked 
sucker.  I was  crushed. 

Swallowing  my  youthful  pride,  I dug 
out  the  nymph  net  and  did  a little  stream- 
bottom  sleuthing.  Each  sample  uncovered 
dozens  of  different  organisms — except 
stonefly  nymphs.  My  killer  flies  that  so  ef- 
fectively mimicked  an  important  food  item 
on  my  local  freestone  streams  were  little 
more  than  foreign  objects  to  the  trout  re- 
siding in  this  particular  limestone  creek. 

Nearly  20  seasons  have  passed  since  that 
morning,  and  since  then  I’ve  had  many 
opportunities  to  experiment  with  hundreds 
of  different  nymph  patterns.  Most  were 
average  producers,  others  dismal  fail- 
ures, but  every  now  and  then  a certain 
fly  proved  itself  as  a solid  fish-taker  year 
after  year. 

All-around  selection 

From  this  special  group  I offer  sugges- 
tions for  an  all-around  starter  selection  of 
nymphs.  The  flies  are  well-known  pat- 
terns, and  for  the  benefit  of  anglers  who 
don’t  tie  their  own  flies,  are  usually 
stocked  in  most  fly  shops.  I chose  them 
also  to  represent  some  of  the  important 
types  of  aquatic  life  trout  feed  on. 

Mayflies  are  the  essence  of  fly  fishing.  It 
would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  more  artifi- 
cial flies  are  tied  to  imitate  mayflies  than 
all  other  kinds  of  insects  combined.  Rang- 
ing in  size  from  a scant  one-eighth-inch  to 
nearly  two  inches  in  length,  more  than  600 
species  exist  in  North  America.  No  other 
creature,  except  maybe  race  horses,  has 
been  given  a quainter  set  of  names — Pale 
Evening  Dun,  Blue-Wing  Olive,  Hen- 
drickson, White-Gloved  Howdy,  Green 
Drake  and  Quill  Gordon. 

The  classic  mayfly  hatches  are  the 
things  a dry  fly  man’s  dreams  are  made  of, 
but  the  nymph  practitioner  must  be  pre- 
pared to  exploit  the  trout’s  fondness  for 
these  bugs  as  well.  My  two  favorite  mayfly 
nymph  patterns  are  the  Pheasant  Tail  and 
the  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear. 

The  Pheasant  Tail  is  an  effective  imita- 
tion for  the  numerous  reddish-brown  spe- 
cies that  anglers  frequently  encounter.  The 
original  pattern  incorporates  fine  copper 
wire  as  body  material  along  with  ringneck 
pheasant  tail  fibers  that  give  the  fly  its 
name.  I often  omit  the  wire  unless  its  extra 
weight  is  desired  to  sink  the  fly  in  fast 
water. 

The  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear  owns  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  deadliest  wet  flies 
ever  concocted,  but  the  same  recipe  tied  as 


a nymph  may  be  even  better.  Its  rabbit  fur 
body  produces  a fly  that  closely  resembles 
several  species  of  delicately  mottled 
nymphs.  Sometimes  on  bright  days  the 
gold  tinsel  ribbing  seems  a little  too  flashy. 
Substituting  bright  yellow  thread  for  the 
tinsel  often  makes  the  difference  under 
those  conditions. 

Stoneflies 

In  any  stream  where  they  are  abundant, 
stoneflies  offer  the  potential  for  spectacu- 
lar nymph  fishing.  The  larger  species, 


some  almost  three  inches  long,  are  capable 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  most  ed- 
ucated lunker  brown  trout. 

Most  stoneflies  make  the  transforma- 
tion into  the  winged  stage  by  crawling 
onto  a rock  or  log  at  the  water’s  edge.  As 
the  nymphs  migrate  to  the  shallows  to 
complete  their  life  cycle,  they  become  easy 
prey  for  the  fish.  It  pays  to  keep  an  eye  on 
streamside  objects  for  the  shed  nymphal 
husks,  which  are  positive  evidence  of 
stonefly  activity. 

The  dark-brown  Ted’s  Stonefly  and  the 
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Walter  Young 


Investigate  the 
fascinating  web  of  life 
that  exists  below  the 
surface  of  your  favorite 
trout  stream. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  free-living 
caddises.  These  caseless  little  worms  are 
easy  to  imitate  and  are  potent  fish-takers. 
Most  of  these  “naked”  larvae  are  either 
bright  green  to  light  olive  or  light  brown  to 
beige.  Dyed  fur  and  latex  rubber  tinted  the 
desired  shade  with  a waterproof  marker 
are  the  materials  of  choice  for  fake  caddis 
larvae. 

Mayflies,  stoneflies,  and  caddisflies  are 
the  most  common  trout  stream  insects, 
but  there  are  a few  lesser-known  types  that 
trout  feed  on  regularly.  Cranefly  larvae  are 
an  example.  The  adult  stage  of  this  insect 
is  often  mistaken  for  a giant  mosquito. 
The  larva  looks  like  a fat,  stubby  worm, 
ranging  in  color  from  gray  to  dirty  yellow. 
The  largest  are  almost  two  inches  long. 

Clumsy  swimmers,  cranefly  larvae  are 
easily  dislodged  from  their  hiding  places 
during  times  of  high  water.  When  this 
happens,  trout  gorge  themselves  on  these 
helpless  critters.  They  are  also  quite  recep- 
tive to  a Casual  Dress  bounced  along  the 
bottom. 

Fishfly  larvae  are  frequently  mistaken 
for  their  larger  cousin,  the  hellgrammite. 
Trout  seem  to  like  fishfly  larvae  almost  as 
much  as  smallmouth  bass  relish  hellgram- 
mites. 

The  popular  Wooly  Worm  is  an  excel- 
lent imitation  of  these  insects.  Wooly 
Worms  are  tied  in  a number  of  color 
schemes.  Try  one  with  a brown  body  and 
either  brown  or  grizzly  hackle. 

Freshwater  shrimp  are,  of  course,  crus- 
taceans. They  require  high-quality  water 
and  are  found  primarily  in  spring-fed 
limestone  streams.  Many  realistic  shrimp 


Montana  Nymph  are  good  stonefly 
nymph  patterns.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  fish 
either  of  them  in  fairly  large  sizes.  You 
might  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  some- 
thing fairly  large  inhales  it. 

Caddises 

Scientists  have  identified  over  900  spe- 
cies of  caddisflies  in  North  America.  In 
addition,  they  are  usually  the  most  abun- 
dant trout  food  in  many  streams,  some- 
times numbering  in  the  thousands  per 
square  foot  of  bottom. 
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Unlike  mayflies  and  stoneflies,  cad- 
disflies undergo  a complete  metamorpho- 
sis (they  progress  through  both  a larval 
and  a pupal  stage  before  emerging  as  an 
adult).  Caddis  larvae  resemble  a small, 
soft-bodied  grub  worm.  Many  species 
build  ingenious  little  cases  from  twigs, 
grains  of  sand  or  other  debris.  Some  spin 
a net-like  web  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
sides  of  rocks.  Trout  definitely  eat  these 
caddis  larvae,  case  and  all,  but  I have  yet 
to  find  an  artificial  version  that  catches 
fish  consistently. 


patterns  are  available.  Shrimp  vary  in 
color  from  stream  to  stream,  so  choose 
imitations  that  closely  match  the  naturals. 

This  small  assemblage  of  fly  patterns 
offers  some  ideas  and  insight  on  how  to 
make  more  enlightened  decisions  about 
which  fly  to  use  and  when.  There  are 
plenty  more  secrets  waiting  to  be  uncov- 
ered. Investigate  the  fascinating  web  of  life 
that  exists  below  the  surface  of  your  favor- 
ite trout  stream.  It  can  only  make  you  a 
better  fishermen.  rr n 


Perry  County 
Hospitality 

by  Dick  Snyder 
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The  first  day  of  checking  the  nets 
during  a survey  of  the  fish 
population  at  Little  Buffalo  Lake 
drew  quite  a crowd. 


They  started  arriving  at  about  12:30  p.m.  First  a pick-up  truck 
with  two  elderly  gentlemen  anglers,  next  a family  of  anglers  in  a 
truck  towing  a trailered  boat,  and  then  a young  mother  with  a 
little  kid  dressed  in  camo  clothing.  Some  said  they  got  the  word 
at  the  local  gas  station,  while  others  had  checked  in  with  the 
state  park  office.  The  crowd  grew  to  about  25  people  by  one 
o’clock  and  included  state  park  employees  and  two  Game 
Commission  personnel,  having  just  picked  up  a road  kill  (deer). 

One  might  wonder  what  was  going  on  to  attract  such 
attention.  Must  be  a stocking  of  catchable-size  trout,  you  say? 
Nope.  It  was  the  first  day  of  checking  the  nets  during  a survey 
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"It  was  a great  feeling  to  know  that  many  anglers  across  the 
Commonwealth  are  just  like  those  I met  in  Perry  County." 


of  the  fish  population  in  Little  Buffalo  Lake,  Perry  County. 

Folks  were  coming  into  the  access  area  and  parking  lot  to  see 
the  catch.  I just  happened  to  be  there  and  it  was  a nice  way  to 
welcome  the  Commission’s  1989  fishery  management  field 
season. 

Area  Fisheries  Manager  Larry  Jackson  was  conducting  an 
assessment  of  the  fish  population  in  the  lake.  The  purpose  was 
to  see  how  the  various  sportfish  species  were  faring  since  the  last 
survey  in  1984.  Among  other  things,  Larry  initiated  a walleye 
and  tiger  muskellunge  stocking  program  following  the  1984  work 
and  now  desired  to  see  the  results.  Plans  for  the  1989  sampling 
began  earlier  this  year  when  he  and  I reviewed  the  tentative  work 
schedule.  Such  a review  is  typical  so  that  provisions  for  seasonal 
employees,  additional  vehicles  and  sampling  gear  can  be  worked 
out  in  a timely  fashion  as  well  as  other  activities,  including 
angler  use-and-harvest  surveys  the  first  week  of  the  trout  season, 
meetings,  and  paperwork. 

During  our  conversation  about  the  work  at  Little  Buffalo 
Lake  and  the  1984  survey,  Larry  mentioned  several  things  about 
sportsmen  that  typify  many  of  the  anglers  in  southcentral 
Pennsylvania.  His  words  caused  me  to  think.  Many  of  us, 
whether  we  be  a Commission  employee,  a supermarket  checkout 
clerk,  or  a turnpike  toll  booth  attendant,  sometime  become 
cynical  about  the  very  “customers”  whom  we  serve.  Too  many 
times  resource  managers  can  and  do  become  defensive  about 
what  we  do  for  a living.  It  seems  as  if  everyone  who  buys  a 
license,  or  who  bought  one  at  some  point  in  time,  has  a better 
way  for  us  to  manage  fish  populations.  Gripes,  criticism, 
accusations  of  being  overpaid,  etc.,  are  more  common  in  letters 
from  the  public  than  compliments.  We  sometimes  forget  this  is 
the  way  life  is. 

Silent  majority  support 

At  times  we  also  lose  perspective.  Many  anglers  do  appreciate 
what  the  Commission  does  for  them.  The  silent  majority 
supports  us  in  our  efforts.  Larry  told  me  of  the  excellent 
reception  given  the  crew  whenever  they  worked  in  the  county 
and  how  the  anglers  were  keenly  interested  in  his  work. 
Sportsmen  were  not  turning  out  to  see  the  survey  so  that  they 
could  “beat”  on  the  Commission  employees  for  everything  real 
and  perceived  wrong  with  the  Fish  Commission,  but  to  get  a feel 
for  what  was  in  the  lake  and  maybe  walk  away  with  a better 
understanding  of  what  lake  fisheries  management  was  all  about. 

I could  tell  from  the  comments  I heard  that  people  looked 
forward  to  this  survey.  Good-natured  kidding  among  members 
of  the  crowd  and  Larry’s  crew  soon  started,  especially  from  folks 
who  attended  the  1984  sampling.  In  a way,  it  reminded  me  of 
stories  told  at  camp.  Topics  included  how  bad  “so-and-so’s” 
cigars  smelled  to  the  fellow  who  finally  discovered  that  the 
source  of  water  in  his  boat  was  the  forgotten  drain  plug!  1 am 
sure  that  had  I not  been  viewed  as  an  “outsider,”  some  folks 
would  have  told  some  even  better  tales. 

Besides  the  conversation,  I was  reminded  that  the  same  folks 
in  1984  brought  the  crew  hot  coffee  on  chilly  spring  days  and 
one  gentleman  even  drove  to  his  house  and  returned  with 
kerosene  lanterns  for  providing  additional  lighting  for  the  crew 
measuring  and  weighing  fish  taken  during  night  electrofishing. 
Talk  about  hospitality! 


Reunion 

The  first  day  of  checking  the  nets  was  like  a homecoming,  or 
maybe  a family  reunion  is  a better  choice  of  words.  Mel 
Fortenbaugh  of  the  Marysville  Sportsmens  Club  and  Cooperative 
Nursery  and  Dave  Miller,  state  park  employee  and  volunteer  of 
the  New  Bloomfield  Sportsmen’s  Club  Nursery,  traded  updates 
on  how  large  their  trout  were.  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Ben  Learner  stopped  in  from  stocking  trout  in  Little  Buffalo 
Creek  and  nearby  Big  Buffalo  Creek  to  say  hello  and  to  check 
on  the  crew.  He  and  I compared  notes  on  who  had  the  most 
gray  hair. 

Several  anglers  briefed  Larry  on  how  their  catches  had  been  at 
the  lake  in  the  last  few  years.  Lots  of  speculation  brewed  about 
fish  in  nets  yet  to  be  checked.  Numerous  questions  were  asked, 
photos  were  taken  of  the  fish  being  processed,  and  plans  were 
shared  about  checking  the  next  net  and  where  the  followers 
might  have  the  best  vantage  point. 

At  no  time  did  the  spectators  interrupt  the  work  to  any  great 
extent,  get  in  the  way  or  hassle  us.  In  fact,  I never  heard  one 
gripe,  complaint  or  serious  remark  made  against  the  Fish 
Commission. 

One  might  wonder  if  these  anglers  weren’t  “abnormal”  in 
that  they  didn’t  gripe  about  anything  and  everything  the  Fish 
Commission  did  or  didn’t  do.  I would  say  not.  They 
undoubtedly  represented  a cross-section  of  Pennsylvania  anglers. 
Some,  I am  sure,  were  in  that  10  percent  that  catches  90  percent 
of  the  fish.  Some  were  excellent  anglers  in  terms  of  constantly 
making  good  catches.  One  fellow  mentioned  having  fished  for 
yellow  perch  for  several  days  near  the  outflow  of  the  lake 
without  catching  a fish.  At  that  same  site,  and  within  reasonable 
casting  distance  from  shore,  one  of  our  trapnets  contained  over 
435  yellow  perch,  not  to  mention  several  bluegjlls,  crappies  and 
bullheads  from  the  first  night’s  catch.  Another  guy  delighted  in 
telling  me  of  his  recent  catches  of  some  really  nice  suckers — 
several  in  the  20-  to  24-inch  size  group — and  that  they  were  the 
nicest  white  suckers  he  had  taken  in  some  time. 

The  afternoon  passed  quickly  as  we  moved  from  net  to  net.  If 
an  extra  pair  of  hands  was  needed  to  move  gear,  it  was  there  for 
the  asking.  Dave  Miller,  park  foreman,  was  even  drafted  to  take 
notes  to  free  me  to  take  photos.  He  did  so  well  I was  out  of  the 
fish  processing  job  until  duties  at  the  park  office  took  him 
home.  As  I prepared  to  depart  for  Centre  County,  I could  hear 
several  spectators  making  plans  to  attend  the  electrofishing 
operations  scheduled  later  that  night.  Rainy  conditions  were 
expected,  but  that  didn’t  seem  to  deter  the  attendees. 

I reflected  on  the  day  as  I drove  home.  It  was  a great  feeling 
to  know  that  many  anglers  across  the  Commonwealth  are  just 
like  those  I met  in  Perry  County.  As  a supervisor,  it  is 
comforting  to  know  “my  crews”  have  good  friends  and  contacts 
among  you,  the  anglers  and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania.  While  you 
cannot  and  should  not  be  taken  for  granted,  it  is  nice  just 
knowing  you  are  there.  Thank  you,  Perry  Countians,  for 
reaffirming  the  fact  that  Commonwealth  anglers  and  boaters  are 
special  people. 


Dick  Snyder  is  chief  of  the  Commission  Division  of  Fisheries 
Management. 
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Cooperative  Nursery  Kudos 

Some  155  clubs  and  organizations  in  50  Pennsylvania  counties 
sponsor  cooperative  nurseries,  and  some  of  these  groups  oversee  sev- 
eral nurseries.  These  groups  of  dedicated  sportsmen  and  conservation- 
ists raise  and  stock  trout  and  other  fish  for  ail  Pennsylvania  anglers  to 
enjoy. 

Here  is  the  list  of  cooperative  nursery  sponsors. 


County 

Adams 

Armstrong 

Bedford 

Berks 


Blair 


Bradford 

Bucks 

Cambria 


Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 


Clarion 

Clearfield 


Clinton 

Columbia 


Cumberland 


Dauphin 


Delaware 

Elk 


Sponsor 

Adams  County  Fish  & Game  Association 
McSherrystown  Fish  & Game  Protection 
Association 

Shannock  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Club 
New  Salem  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Pine  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Pavia  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Southern  Cove-Ravers  Gap  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
Daniel  Boone  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Berks  County 
Chapter 

Lebanon  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Mohnton  Fish  & Game  Protective  Association 
Robesonia  Fish  & Game  Association 
Bald  Eagle  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Bellwood  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc. 
Frankstown  Township  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Henrietta  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

Canton  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Springtown  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Inc. 
Adams-Croyle  Township  Recreation  Authority 
Dunlo  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Laurel  Run  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Patton  Trout  Nursery  Club 
Sinnemahoning  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Jim  Thorpe  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

Three  Point  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Wood  Duck  Chapter  Trout  Unlimited 
Brandywine  Trout  Club 
Chester  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 
West  Cain  Sportsmen’s  Club 
West  Chester  Fish  & Game  Association 
Hawthorne  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Glendale  Area  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Stripperman’s  Creek  Sportsmen  Club 
Susquehanna  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Western  Clinton  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc. 
Beaver  Township  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Black  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Fishing  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Freestone  Chapter  Trout  Unlimited 
Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Old  Mill  Club 

Shippensburg  Fly  Fishing  Club 
Yellow  Breeches  Anglers  & Conservation 
Association 

Dauphin  County  Anglers  & 

Conservationists,  Inc. 

Quittapahilla  Rod  & Gun  Club 

Short  Mountain  Conservation  Association 

Delco  Trout  Coop 

Benzinger  Township  Camp  Owners  Association 
Hi-La  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Island  Run  Sportsmen’s  Club 
St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 


Erie 


Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 


Fulton 

Huntingdon 


Indiana 

Jefferson 


Juniata 

Lancaster 


Lawrence 

Lebanon 


Lehigh 


Lycoming 

McKean 

Monroe 

Montour 

Northumberland 

Perry 


Albion  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

East  Side  Salmon  Club 
Parker  Employees  Trout  Club 
S.O.N.S.  of  Lake  Erie 
3 C.  U.  Trout  Association 
Yough  Area  Fishermen’s  Association 
South  Connellsville  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Marienville  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Chambersburg  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Greencastle  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Rouzerville  Fish  & Game  Association 
Waynesboro  Fish  & Game  Protective  Association 
Fulton  County  Sportsmen’s  League 
Blairs  Mills  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Greater  Trough  Creek  Fish  Association 
Mapleton  Area  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Newton- Wayne  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Orbisonia-Rock  Hill  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Saltillo  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Shade  Gap  Area  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Blackleggs  Trout  Nursery  Club 
Heath  Township  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Knox  Township  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Pine  Grove  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Perry  Township  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Reynoldsville  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Juniata  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Lost  Creek  Trout  Club 
Beartown  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Donegal  Fish  & Conservation  Association 
Lititz  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Manheim  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Paradise  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Penn  Dutch  Sportsmen 
Southern  Lancaster  County  Farmers  Sports 
Association 

Ellwood-Wampum  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Laurel  Conservation  Club 
Cocalico  Watershed  Association 
Fort  Indiantown  Gap  Fish  & Game  Conservation 
Club 

Hershey  Foods,  Hooks  & Homs 
Mill  Creek  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Cedarview  Cooperative  Trout  Association 
Ontelaunee  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Queen  City  Sportsmen’s  Trout  Rearing 
Committee 

Springside  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Zionsville  Community  Fish  & Game  Association 

Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Muncy  Creek 

Pine  Creek  Anglers  & Conservationists,  Inc. 

Proctor  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Eldred  Conservation  Club 

Norwich  Township  Sportsmen’s  Association 

Indian  Mountain  Rod  & Gun  Club 

Resica  Falls  Trout  Club  B.S.A. 

Montour  County  Sportsmen  For  Kids 
Tall  Tales  Bass  Masters 
Erdman  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Fiddler’s  Run  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Keystone  Fish,  Game  & Forestry  Protective 
Association 

Blain  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Duncannon  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc. 
Ickesburg  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc. 
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Oil  Creek  Chapter  Trout  Unlimited 
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Potters 

Marysville  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Millerstown  Sportsmen’s  Association 
New  Bloomfield  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Cross  Fork  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Sullivan 

Salisbury-Elk  Lick  Hunting  Club 
Shade  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc. 
Windber  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Muncy  Creeks 

East  Fork  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Susquehanna 

Central  Conservation  Club 

Oswayo  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Potter  County  Anglers  Club 
Roulette  Fish  & Game  Club 

Tioga 

Community  Rod  & Gun  Club 
South  Gibson  Conservation  Club 
Amot  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Schuylkill 

Lavelle  Fish  & Game  Association,  Inc. 

Big  Elm  Rod  & Gun  Club 

Little  Schuylkill  Conservation  Club 
Rabbit  Run  Fish  & Game  Association 
Rush  Township  Sportsmen’s  CLub 

Venango 

C.  V.  Anglers  Association 

Morris  Rod  & Gun  Club 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc., 

Sportsmen’s  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Stoyers  Dam  Committee 
Valley  View  Gun  Club 

Warren 

Oil  City  Chapter  461 
Oil  Creek  Chapter  Trout  Unlimited 
Farnsworth  Trout  Club 

Snyder 

Richfield  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Wyoming 

Tombstone  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Somerset 

Bakersville-Lavansville  Rod  & Gun  Club 

York 

Collinsville  Fish  & Game  Association 

Central  City  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Greater  Femdale  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Jenner  Community  Sportsmen 
Kennells  Mills  Sportsmen’s  Club 
New  Baltimore  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Delta-Peach  Bottom  Fish  & Game  Association 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc., 

York  Chapter  461 

Hopewell  Fish  & Game  Association 
Starview  Sportsmen’s  Association 

Oil  Creek  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  members  (left  to  right)  Ron  De  Woody,  Tom 
Young,  Larry  Myers  and  Bob  Steiner  accepted  the  Gold  Trout  trophy  at  TU’s  recent 
national  convention,  held  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  TU  presents  the  award 
annually  to  its  “best  and  most  effective”  chapter.  The  Oil  Creek  Chapter  was  cited 
for  using  manmade  marshes  to  alleviate  mine  acid  pollution  in  Williams  Run,  stream 
improvement  work  on  Little  Sandy  and  Sugar  creeks,  spearheading  a delayed- 
harvest,  artificial-lures-only  area  on  Oil  Creek,  and  maintaining  a fly-fishing-only 
area  on  Little  Sandy  Creek.  The  chapter  also  raised  and  stocked  7,500  trout.  Trout 
Unlimited  has  more  than  450  chapters  nationally  and  over  65,000  members  dedicated 
to  preserving  the  trout  and  its  coldwater  habitat. 


Three  Great  Gift  Ideas 

A gift  subscription  to  Pennsylvania  An- 
gler or  Boat  Pennsylvania  could  be  perfect 
for  friends  and  family.  Besides  being  a 
great  stocking  stuffer,  here  are  some  other 
ideas.  Be  sure  to  use  the  gift  subscription 
form  in  the  center  of  this  issue. 

• Business  associates,  clients,  customers. 
A gift  of  the  Angler  or  Boat  PA  will  keep 
your  name  positively  and  repeatedly  in  cli- 


ents’ and  customers’  minds. 

• Doctors,  dentists.  A gift  of  the  Angler 
or  Boat  PA  for  a waiting  room  is  a 
thoughtful  way  of  saying  “thanks”  to  any 
health  care  professional.  It’s  also  a fine 
way  to  show  your  gratitude  to  a hospital. 

• Servicepeople  in  the  armed  forces. 
When  your  friends  and  relatives  stationed 
far  away  from  home  get  the  Angler  and 
Boat  PA,  they’ll  think  of  you,  they’ll  think 
of  the  sport  they  love,  and  they’ll  think 
of  home. 


Lake  Erie  Brochure 

Fishing  tips,  boating  details,  a map  of 
the  Lake  Erie  shoreline  and  tributaries, 
and  trout  and  salmon  seasons,  sizes  and 
creel  limits  highlight  the  Commission’s 
new  publication,  Lake  Erie,  Pennsylva- 
nia’s Great  Lake.  The  4-page  brochure 
features  tips  on  catching  the  lake’s  pan- 
fish, yellow  perch,  walleye,  bass,  steelhead, 
coho  salmon  and  brown  trout. 

Single  copies  are  free,  but  with  requests 
for  this  publication  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed,  business-sized  en- 
velope. Send  requests  to:  Publications 
Section,  PA  Fish  Commission,  PO.  Box 
1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1673. 

Fishing  Continues  to  Grow 

According  to  a recent  survey  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  fishing  popularity  in  the 
United  States  continues  to  grow.  During 
1988,  license  sales  nationwide  rose  from 
about  30.3  million  to  some  31.5  million. 

Pennsylvania  ranked  seventh  with  paid 
license  holders  numbering  almost  1.2  mil- 
lion. But  many  states  license  12-year-olds, 
while  Pennsylvania’s  licensing  age  is  16. 
The  study  also  shows  that  there  are  more 
than  twice  as  many  anglers  fishing  in  the 
United  States  as  there  are  hunters. 

The  figures  are  important  for  distribu- 
tion of  state  funds  through  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Sport  Fish  Restoration  pro- 
grams. This  distribution  of  funds  is  in  part 
determined  by  the  number  of  paid  fishing 
and  hunting  license  holders  in  each  state. 
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Shad  Production  Reaches 
All-Time  High 

Shad  production  at  the  Commission’s 
Van  Dyke  hatchery  reached  an  all-time 
high  in  1989,  according  to  Mike  Hen- 
dricks, Commission  fisheries  biologist 
who  oversees  the  hatchery.  Hendricks  says 
the  facility  was  able  to  produce  over  22 
million  shad  fry,  compared  to  a previous 


high  of  16  million.  Ear  bones  of  the  fry 
are  marked  with  a chemical,  a unique  sys- 
tem that  allows  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine if  returning  shad  are  hatchery  fish. 

Fry  were  released  in  the  Juniata  and  in 
the  main  stem  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  well 
as  below  the  Conowingo  Dam  and  into 
the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers.  The  dis- 
tribution is  as  follows:  7.6  million  below 
Conowingo  Dam,  13.1  million  in  the  Ju- 
niata and  Susquehanna,  and  1 . 1 million  in 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill. 


Hendricks  is  excited  about  the  addi- 
tional stockings  and  the  return  of  the 
marked  fish  to  the  Conowingo  Dam  lift. 

“The  return  of  marked  fish  proves  that 
the  stocking  is  successful  and  that  the  shad 
are  making  it  through  the  dam  systems 
and  out  to  sea,”  Hendricks  says. 

The  egg  collecting  for  the  stockings 
took  place  on  the  Pamunkey  River  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  and  the 
Columbia  River  in  Oregon. 


Dedicated  to  the  sound  conservation 
of  our  aquatic  resources,  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  state’s  diversi- 
fied fisheries,  and  to  the  ideals  of  safe 
boating  and  optimum  boating  oppor- 
tunities. 
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NOTEBOO  K by  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer 

o 

o 

o 

Constantly  check  several  feet  of  line  closest  When  repeatedly  casting  with  spinning  or 

to  the  lure  for  abrasion.  Cut  off  and  retie  casting  tackle,  use  two  hands  to  get  more 

whenever  necessary.  One  good  way  to  check  force  into  the  cast  for  long  throws  and  less 

for  abrasion  is  to  run  the  line  across  your  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

tongue,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  the  touch. 

Add  a rubber  core  sinker  or  pinch-on 

Attach  your  boat  engine  kill  switch  to  your  sinker  to  the  shank  of  a spinnerbait  hook  for 
PFD.  It  is  a good  reminder  to  put  the  PFD  more  weight  and  for  deeper  fishing  for  late 

on  before  starting  your  engine,  and  to  wear  fall  and  early  winter, 

it  at  all  times  even  when  fishing  from  a 

dead  boat.  To  make  a shallow-running  minnow  lure 

run  even  shallower  and  splash  the  surface  for 
If  possible,  bait  or  chum  an  area  before  more  action,  use  cutters  or  the  wire  cutters  on 

your  fish  for  carp  or  catfish.  Baiting  attracts  fishing  pliers  to  clip  off  the  front  half  of  the 

fish  to  an  area  for  better  fishing  hours  or  a lip.  The  result  will  be  a shallow-running 

day  later.  surface-splashing  lure  ideal  for  bass,  pickerel 

and  pike. 

The  worm  gear  and  pawl  on  a baitcasting 

reel  moves  constantly  when  retrieving  and  yet  To  make  it  easier  to  unhook  fish  from 

is  exposed  to  the  elements.  As  a result,  check  some  of  the  tiny  lures  produced  today,  replace 

for  grease  frequently  and  add  more  when  the  treble  hooks  with  a double  hook  that’s 

necessary — sometimes  even  one  or  two  times  one  size  larger.  This  usually  does  not  upset 

per  day.  the  balance  of  the  lure.  Attach  the  hook  point 

up  to  prevent  snags. 

Permanent  felt-tip  markers  make  it  easy 

to  add  striking,  high-contrast  lines  and  So  that  they  have  the  best  chance  of 

patterns  to  any  lure  for  a different  color  or  survival,  do  not  handle  fish  to  release  them, 

pattern  look.  Keep  them  in  the  water  and  use  pliers  or 

another  hook  remover  to  retrieve  your  hook 
Hellgrammites  and  crayfish  are  excellent  or  lure.  Make  sure  that  the  fish  swims  away, 

baits  for  river  smallmouth  bass.  Hook  both  or  resuscitate  it  by  working  it  gently  back  and 

baits  carefully  through  the  tail  and  drift  forth  in  the  water  before  release, 

them  with  the  lightest  possible  weight  into 

deep  holes.  Panfish  bugs  and  flies  are  ideal  for  the 

^ JC  river-size  smallmouth  bass  found  in  many 

- \ \ jffL.  / Pennsylvania  waters.  “Bass  bugs”  are  often 

. designed  for  largemouth  bass  and  are  too  big 

for  effective  river  smallmouth  fishing. 

I | illustration  by  Ted  Walke 

J 
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Cheryl  Riley 


On  The  Water 


with  Dave  Wolf 


The  thought  of  a junior  license,  one  that  would  charge  youth 
from  the  age  of  12  through  15,  is  reserved  for  quiet  comers  and 
dark  hallways,  where  such  matters  that  bring  forth  opposition 
are  discussed.  Charge  a child  to  fish?  Throw  your  mother  to  the 
wolves,  why  don’t  you! 

It  seems  that  tradition  has  as  much  bearing  on  the  whole  idea 
as  do  emotions  or  facts.  Consider  that  Pennsylvania  does  require 
a hunting  license  for  youths  aged  12  and  up,  and  no  one  in  recent 
times  has  questioned  the  validity  of  such  a license.  But  sometime 
in  the  far  distant  past,  license  fees  for  angling  began  at  the  age 
of  16.  That  is  the  age  a young  man  buys  his  first  car  and  takes 
his  favorite  girl  to  the  prom.  Call  someone  of  this  age  “a  child” 
and  the  cold  stare  you  get  could  drive  a stake  through  Dracula’s 
heart. 


And  then  there  was  the  artist  who  portrayed  a child  walking 
down  a path  with  a cane  pole  and  a large  trout.  It  was  done  in 
part  to  poke  fun  at  the  adult  angler  with  his  hundreds  of  dollars 


A Junior  License? 
Are  You  Kidding! 

worth  of  equipment,  scratching  his  head  in  the  background.  But 
the  image  stuck,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  now  the  ’80s  and 
many  of  the  youth  I see  are  wearing  $35  sneakers  and  carrying  a 
pocket  full  of  quarters  for  the  video  gameroom. 

The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  the  rural  farm  child  to  the 
inner  city  child  who  is,  granted,  plagued  with  problems  that 
often  include  poverty.  Junior  licenses  proposed  in  the  past  have 
not  gone  above  two  or  three  dollars  and  I have  a hard  time 
believing  that  two  or  three  bucks  is  impossible  to  come  by  if  a 
youth  really  wants  to  fish. 

Another  possible  solution  would  be  a trout/salmon  stamp  for 
anyone  12  and  up  who  wants  to  fish  for  trout  or  salmon.  This 
would  completely  remove  the  burden  from  inner  city  youth,  who 
are  hard  put  to  find  trout  within  walking  distance.  The  latter 
solution  has  garnered  mixed  reviews  from  the  angling  populace, 
who  are  tom  with  who  is  going  to  fork  over  the  millions  it  costs 
annually  to  run  the  Commission’s  coldwater  programs. 

Actually,  youth  could  contribute  in  a big  way.  It  is  estimated 
that  340,000  youth  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  fish.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  half  of  that  figure,  170,000,  fish  for  trout.  If 
those  170,000  would  be  required  to  buy  a proposed  trout/ 
salmon  stamp,  it  would  greatly  enhance  Fish  Commission  efforts 
and  permit  greater  emphasis  on  youth-oriented  programs.  If  the 
alternative  route  of  a $2  or  $3  license  were  required  for  youth  12 
and  older,  that  would  consist  of  340,000  junior  licenses — nothing 
to  sneeze  at.  Add  to  that  a complex  method  of  federal  funding 
for  each  license  sold  (adult  stamps  are  not  recognized  as  licenses 
by  the  feds)  and  you  can  see  that  youth  could  begin  to  pull  their 
fair  share. 

It  is  not  only  the  need  for  money,  but  the  need  to  put  fishing 
and  boating  regulations  into  the  hands  of  those  12-  to  15-year- 
olds  who  often  fish  alone.  It  is  conceivable  that  youth  log  many 
more  hours  of  angling  time  during  their  summer  vacations  from 
school  than  do  we  working  stiffs. 

Cold  hearted?  Cruel?  I don’t  think  so.  Amusement  parks, 
fast-food  establishments,  movie  theaters  and  all  the  other  places 
12-  to  15-year-olds  go  do  not  offer  them  a free  ride.  In  fact,  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  one  of  the  last,  perhaps  THE 
last,  entity  that  does  so. 

But  mention  the  junior  license  in  any  form  in  the  halls  of  our 
legislators  and  constituents  will  scream  “foul.”  I have  yet  to  visit  a 
club  or  organization  where  at  least  a handful  of  members  did 
not  ask  when  the  Commission  was  going  to  get  a junior  license. 
Truth  of  the  matter  is,  I simply  don’t  know.  It  will  take  strong 
support  from  sportsmen  everywhere. 

A junior  license?  Are  you  kidding!  No,  I am  not.  I believe 
that  the  majority  of  the  youth  in  Pennsylvania  can  scrape 
together  the  necessary  dollars  as  they  do  if  they  wish  to  hunt. 

And  I also  feel  strongly  that  paying  their  own  way  will  be  a 
satisfying  experience,  one  that  will  teach  the  youth  of  tomorrow 
that  nothing  in  life  is  free. 
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Lieutenant  Governor  Singe I (left)  and  Governor  Casey  (second  from  left)  present  a 
symbolic  $3.3  million  check  to  legislators  and  sportsmen  for  the  Lehigh  River  Chain  and 
Easton  dams  shad  ladders  project. 


Straight 

Talk 


Good  News  for  the 
Lehigh  River 

On  October  19,  1989,  Pennsylvania  Gover- 
nor Robert  P.  Casey  announced  that  he  has 
authorized  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  to  spend  $3.3  mil- 
lion for  installation  of  fish  passage  facilities 
on  the  Easton  Dam  and  Chain  Dam  on  the 
Lehigh  River.  Governor  Casey  presented  a 
check  symbolizing  the  funding  for  this  im- 
portant project  to  State  Representative  Ro- 
bert Freeman,  State  Senator  Jeanette 
Reibman,  local  officials  from  the  Easton 
area,  and  representatives  of  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations. 

The  installation  of  fish  ladders  on  Easton 
Dam  and  Chain  Dam  will  permit  American 
shad  and  other  migratory  fish  to  ascend  the 
Lehigh  River  for  the  first  time  since  dams 
were  constructed  on  these  sites  in  the  19th 
century.  Governor  Casey’s  announcement 
marked  the  culmination  of  years  of  efforts 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
sportsmen  throughout  the  state. 


The  restoration  of  American  shad  and 
other  migratory  fishes  to  the  Lehigh  River  is 
an  event  of  enormous  environmental  and  ec- 
onomic significance.  A tremendous  sport 
fishery  for  shad  has  developed  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  With  the  installation  of  fish  lad- 
ders on  the  first  two  dams  blocking 
migration  to  the  Lehigh  River,  this  fishery 
will  now  extend  to  waters  that  once  provided 
important  habitat  for  these  migratory  fishes. 
American  shad  spend  most  of  their  lives  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Each  spring,  shad  return 
to  the  freshwater  rivers  to  spawn.  In  the  fall, 
the  progeny  of  the  spring  spawners  return  to 
the  ocean.  The  spring  migration  of  shad  to 
the  Lehigh  River  is  expected  to  attract  thou- 
sands of  anglers  each  year. 

When  the  Fish  Commission  was  formed 
in  1866,  its  primary  mission  was  to  restore 
migratory  fish  runs  to  the  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Fish  Commission 
thanks  Governor  Casey  for  his  action  in  re- 
leasing the  funds  for  construction  of  the  fish 
ladders  on  the  state-owned  Easton  and 
Chain  dams.  The  sportsmen  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  throughout  the  state  have  praised 
Governor  Casey’s  decision  to  move  this  pro- 
ject to  the  top  of  the  list  of  capital  projects. 

The  investment  of  $3.3  million  in  fish  lad- 
ders for  the  Lehigh  River  will  garner  great 
environmental  and  economic  benefits  for 
Pennsylvania.  The  year  1989  has  been  great  in 
the  Fish  Commission’s  efforts  to  restore  mi- 
gratory fish  to  Pennsylvania  waters.  Earlier 
this  year,  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  an- 
nounced that  it  would  build  a new  fish  lift  at 
Conowingo  Dam  to  support  the  shad  resto- 
ration efforts  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 


And  now,  with  Governor  Casey’s  opening  of 
the  Lehigh  River  to  migratory  fish,  we  have 
achieved  another  major  goal. 

The  Commission  lauds  the  contribution 
of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  in  these  efforts. 
Sportsmen  prodded  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate capital  funds  for  these  fish  ladders. 
Sportsmen  encouraged  the  Governor  to  sign 
the  capital  budget  bill  that  included  these 
funds,  and  sportsmen  collected  more  than 
45,000  signatures  to  urge  the  Governor  to  re- 
lease the  funds  for  this  project.  Commis- 
sioner Calvin  J.  Kern,  from  Whitehall,  has 
also  been  a long-time  supporter  of  this  pro- 
ject. 

1 also  want  to  recognize  the  significant  role 
of  the  Fish  Commission  staff  in  making  this 
project  a reality.  Much  praise  goes  to  Dick 
Mulfinger  of  the  Property  and  Facilities 
Management  staff  for  his  work  with  DER  in 
preparing  the  conceptual  design  for  the  fish 
ladders  and  Bob  Hesser,  the  Commission’s 
Fisheries  Resource  Biologist,  who  provided 
great  insights  to  help  make  migratory  fish 
restoration  a success  on  the  Lehigh  River. 
Area  Fisheries  Managers  Craig  Billingsley 
and  Mike  Kaufmann  and  Waterways  Conser- 
vation Officers  Terry  Hannold  and  Fred 
Mussell  also  provided  valuable  local  perspec- 
tives on  the  shad  restoration  effort. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  before 
these  projects  are  in  place  and  functioning. 
But  I am  confident  that  this  same  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  the  Governor,  his  execu- 
tive staff,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  the  Commission  and  sportsmen 
will  let  us  reach  these  goals  and  let  these 
marvelous  fish  again  swim  the  waters  of  the 
Lehigh  River. 


Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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The  Van  Dyke  Station  by  Joseph  P.  Slusark 
Peak  inside  the  Van  Dyke  Anadromous  Fish  Research  Station, 
operated  by  the  Fish  Commission,  the  world’s  only  American  shad 
hatchery 4 

Kinzua  Landlocked  Salmon  Through  the  Ice  by  Mike  Bleech 
The  Allegheny  Reservoir’s  newest  gamefish  offers  ice  anglers  plenty  of 
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The  Van  Dyke  Station 

by  Joseph  P.  Slusark 


I tipped  the  last  stocking  bag  and  thou- 
sands of  tiny  American  shad  fry  swam 
into  the  warm  waters  of  the  Juniata  River. 
The  transparent  fry  darted  about,  trying 
to  orient  themselves  in  the  new  environ- 
ment, trying  to  avoid  the  larger  shiners 
congregated  in  the  shallow  waters.  Mil- 
lions of  young  shad,  ranging  in  size  from 
less  than  a half-inch  to  nearly  two  inches, 
moved  about  in  schools,  leaping  from  the 
water  as  they  fed. 

These  shad  were  no  different  from  those 
in  other  rivers  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
with  one  exception:  The  fry  1 released  into 


the  Juniata  River  were  all  hatchery-reared, 
in  the  world’s  only  American  shad 
hatchery. 

The  Van  Dyke  Anadromous  Fish  Re- 
search Station,  operated  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, produces  about  15  million 
20-day-old  fry  a year,  which  are  stocked 
from  late  April  until  late  July.  Another 
100,000  fry  start  out  at  Van  Dyke  and  are 
then  transferred  to  other  culture  facilities 
that  have  rearing  ponds.  There  the  fry  are 
raised  to  finger  ling  size  and  released  in 
the  fall. 

Van  Dyke  is  part  of  a cooperative  effort 


to  restore  the  American  shad  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin.  The  program  is  su- 
pervised by  the  Susquehanna  River  Fish 
Restoration  Committee,  with  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  upstream  utilities  that  operate 
the  Holtwood,  York  Haven,  and  Safe 
Harbor  hydroelectric  dams.  The  utilities 
have  agreed  to  provide  $3.7  million  over  a 
10-year  period  to  demonstrate  that  Ameri- 
can shad  can  be  restored.  No  fishing  li- 
cense money  is  used  to  fund  this  effort. 

Downstream,  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company,  which  owns  the  Conowingo 
Hydroelectric  Dam,  has  since  1972  oper- 
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Russ  Getlig 


The  Van  Dyke  operation  is  intense.  From 
April  to  mid- July  it’s  a fry  factory.  Eggs 
arrive  from  rivers  nearly  a continent 
away.  Incubation  lasts  a week,  and  then 
the  fry  live  in  rearing  tanks  for  about 
three  more  weeks. 


ated  a fish  lift.  Adult  shad  captured  at  the 
lift  are  transported  upstream  by  truck,  and 
are  released  back  into  the  river  to  continue 
their  upstream  migration.  Recently,  Phila- 
delphia Electric  agreed  to  build  a second 
fish  lift,  which  will  transport  the  shad  di- 
rectly into  the  reservoir. 

Dramatic  changes 

Van  Dyke’s  role  in  the  shad  restoration 
program  has  changed  dramatically  over 
the  last  four  years.  When  the  program  be- 
gan, no  one  believed  that  stocking  20-day- 
old  shad  would  work.  But  researchers 


soon  realized  that  the  fry  survived  well  and 
grew  quickly.  This  early  success  led  to  a 
major  renovation  of  the  hatchery  in  1986. 
The  number  of  rearing  tanks  was  nearly 
doubled,  from  24  to  42,  and  an  office,  a 
brine  shrimp  hatching  room  and  an  egg 
incubation  room  were  added.  “Compared 
to  what  it  used  to  be  like,  it’s  a palace 
there  now,”  says  Mike  Hendricks,  the  biol- 
ogist in  charge  of  Van  Dyke. 

The  Van  Dyke  operation  is  intense. 
From  April  until  mid-July  it’s  a fry  fac- 
tory. Here’s  how  it  works:  To  raise  shad 
fry,  a hatchery  must  have  eggs.  They  come 


from  a variety  of  rivers.  Eggs  from  the 
James  and  Pamunkey  rivers  in  Virginia  ar- 
rive in  April,  from  the  Delaware  River  in 
May,  and  from  the  Columbia  River  in  Or- 
egon in  June. 

On  all  the  source  rivers,  adult  shad  are 
gill-netted  by  commercial  fishermen,  ex- 
cept on  the  Delaware,  where  netting  is 
done  by  Fish  Commission  personnel.  Eggs 
and  milt  are  removed  from  the  fish,  and 
the  eggs  are  fertilized  in  containers  at  the 
collection  site.  They  are  then  bagged, 
packed  in  styrofoam  containers,  and  sent 
to  the  hatchery. 

East  Coast  eggs  are  sent  by  truck.  They 
arrive  at  about  3 a.m.  West  Coast  eggs  are 
transported  by  commercial  airline  and 
usually  arrive  the  day  after  collection. 

The  “egg  man” 

W'hen  the  eggs  arrive  at  the  hatchery, 
Don  Torcello  is  there  to  meet  them.  He  is 
Van  Dyke’s  “egg  man.”  No  matter  what 
time  of  night  the  eggs  arrive,  he  must  be 
there.  When  an  egg  shipment  arrives,  Tor- 
cello  sees  that  it  is  taken  to  an  isolated  pan 
of  the  hatchery,  where  the  eggs  are  washed 
and  disinfected.  Then  he  enumerates  them 
and  places  them  into  incubation  jars. 

Incubation  lasts  seven  days  at  60  to  62 
degrees.  When  the  eggs  are  ready  to  hatch, 
the  jars  are  moved  to  a rearing  tank  in 
which  they  are  suspended  until  they  hatch. 

Sometimes  they  don’t.  When  that  hap- 
pens, one  of  the  hatchery  workers  takes 
the  jars  containing  unhatched  eggs  outside 
and  exposes  them  to  direct  sunlight.  No 
one  knows  why,  but  the  sun  somehow 
stimulates  the  eggs  to  hatch. 

For  the  next  20  days,  the  fry  live  in  rear- 
ing tanks.  The  water  temperature  ranges 
from  64  to  70  degrees.  During  this  period, 
hatchery  workers  feed  them  a combination 
of  dry  food  and  live  brine  shrimp,  grown 
at  the  hatchery.  The  fry  feed  voraciously 
and  grow  quickly,  often  attaining  a length 
of  2A-inch  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  be 
stocked. 

Stocking 

Stocking  fry  is  a delicate  job.  “You 
know,  they’re  funny,”  says  fisheries  techni- 
cian Mike  Hreben.  “Sometimes  if  you 
look  at  them  the  wrong  way,  they  die.” 
Hreben  has  stocked  millions  of  shad  fry. 
He  begins  first  by  drawing  the  water  level 
in  the  rearing  tank  down  to  about  eight 
inches.  Then  he  adds  a premeasured 
amount  of  salt.  “Calms  them  down,”  he 
says.  Next,  dipping  two  screens  in  the 
tank,  he  carefully  moves  them  together, 
crowding  the  fry  to  one  area  of  the  tank. 
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East  Coast  shad  eggs  are  fertilized  in 
containers  at  the  collection  sites.  They 
arrive  at  Van  Dyke  by  truck  at  about  3 
a. in.  The  eggs  are  washed , disinfected, 
counted  and  placed  in  incubation  jars. 

Then  he  gently  scoops  them  from  the  tank 
and  places  them  in  buckets  lined  with  plas- 
tic bags.  He  partially  seals  the  bags,  adds 
some  oxygen,  and  then  seals  them  com- 
pletely. 

During  transport  Hreben  takes  care  to 
prevent  the  buckets  from  sloshing  about. 
At  the  stocking  site,  he  mixes  river  water 
into  the  buckets  to  help  acclimate  the  fry 


to  their  new  environment.  Then  he  gently 
tips  the  buckets,  releasing  the  fry  into  the 
river. 

Some  fry  are  stocked  as  far  away  as 
Maryland,  but  most  are  released  into  the 
Juniata  River  near  Thompsontown. 

Milestone 

In  1988,  the  shad  restoration  effort 
reached  a milestone.  Commission  biolo- 
gists detected  an  otolith  tag  in  an  adult 
male  American  shad  taken  in  the  fish  lift 
at  Conowingo  dam.  The  fish  could  have 
come  only  from  Van  Dyke.  The  capture 
clearly  shows  that  a shad  fry  can  grow  to 


fingerling  size  in  the  Susquehanna,  mi- 
grate downstream  in  the  fall  of  its  first 
year,  successfully  pass  through  the  turbines 
of  the  four  dams,  survive  to  adulthood  in 
the  open  sea,  and  then  return  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  spawn.  This  means  the  resto- 
ration effort  can  work.  During  the  1989 
season,  a sample  of  all  the  returning  fish 
were  taken  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
hatchery-reared  fish. 

If  a large  proportion  of  the  returning 
shad  are  from  the  hatchery,  the  upstream 
utilities  may  be  convinced  to  build  fish 
lifts  on  the  three  remaining  dams  that 
block  migration.  And  then  perhaps  the 
shad  will  begin  migrating  upstream  and 
spawning  naturally. 

It  seems  strange,  but  if  successful,  Van 
Dyke  may  cease  to  be  of  use.  If  shad  be- 
come reestablished,  natural  reproduction 
would  probably  outpace  hatchery  produc- 
tion. “It  sounds  crazy,  but  the  ultimate 
goal  of  this  facility  is  to  put  itself  out  of 
production,”  says  Mike  Hendricks.  Does 
he  believe  the  American  shad  will  be  rees- 
tablished in  the  Susquehanna  River?  “Ab- 
solutely.” [pa] 


Otolith  Tagging 

The  otolith,  or  earstone,  of  a fish  is 
a small,  bony  structure  in  the  inner 
ear.  In  cross  section  it  has  rings,  like  a 
tree.  The  rings  of  an  otolith  are  laid 
down  every  day,  so  by  examining 
them  under  a microscope,  a biologist 
can  precisely  determine  a fish’s  age. 

In  1984,  Rick  Lorson,  currently  a 
Commission  area  fisheries  manager, 
developed  a method  for  marking 
shad  otoliths.  He  immersed  the  fry  in 
tetracycline,  an  antibiotic  that  causes 
the  otoliths  to  appear  fluorescent- 
yellow  when  viewed  under  ultraviolet 
light.  Later,  a method  was  developed 
for  marking  fingerlings  by  lacing  their 
food  with  tetracycline.  The  tag  does 
the  fish  no  harm  and  can  never 
be  lost. 

Since  1985,  all  shad  raised  at  Van 
Dyke  have  been  tagged  using  this 
method.  Since  then,  tag  sequences 
have  been  developed  that  can  tell 
Commission  biologists  when  a fish 
was  stocked,  where  it  was  stocked, 
how  old  it  is,  and  where  its  parents 
came  from — all  the  information  use- 
ful for  determining  the  life  history  of 
the  fish. — JPS 
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Kinzua  Landlocked 
Salmon  Through  the  Ice 

by  Mike  Bleech 


The  newest  gamefish  of  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir,  landlocked  Atlantic  salmon, 
provide  a lot  of  excitement  for  ice  anglers. 
They  are  cooperative  under  the  ice,  readily 
gobbling  up  baits  and  artificial  lures,  and 
when  hooked  they  are  outstanding 
fighters. 

My  first  experience  with  ice  fishing  for 
landlocked  Atlantic  salmon  was  on  a brisk 
morning  in  mid-February.  We  chose  to 
drill  our  holes  in  the  Kinzua  Creek  arm, 
near  Chapel  Bay,  because  we  had  heard 
about  landlocked  salmon  being  caught 
there.  The  morning  began  slowly.  There 
wasn’t  much  wind,  and  the  temperature 
climbed  to  at  least  the  high  20s.  It  was  a 
nice  day  to  be  on  the  ice,  talking  and  visit- 
ing with  friends  who  passed  by. 

About  11  o’clock  I joked  that  a few 
drops  of  trout/steelhead  scent  would  get 
the  flags  flying.  I pulled  up  some  baits, 
one  of  Keith’s  tip-ups  and  one  of  mine, 
and  added  a drop  of  scent  to  each.  I had 
just  turned  to  walk  away  from  Keith’s 
scented  tip-up  when  the  flag  snapped  up. 
The  flag  wavered  on  its  spring  and  Keith 
hustled  to  it. 

The  fish  was  still  running  with  the  bait 
when  Keith  got  the  line  into  his  hands.  He 
hesitated  a second,  then  set  the  hook. 
What  followed  was  as  exciting  a battle  as  I 
have  seen  with  a hand-lined  fish.  When  its 
initial  surge  ended,  all  the  line  had  been 
stripped  from  the  tip-up  spool.  Keith 
worked  the  fish  toward  the  hole  a few 
times,  just  to  have  the  fish  take  back  all 
the  line.  Then  at  last  we  got  our  first 
glimpse  of  the  fish  as  it  passed  a few  feet 
under  the  hole. 

“It’s  a big  brown!”  I said.  By  then  I 
was  perched  over  the  hole  with  the  gaff. 

But  when  I got  another  look  at  the  fish, 
I changed  my  mind.  “No,  it’s  a salmon!” 
I said,  noticing  the  relatively  few  spots  on 
the  fish’s  brown  back. 

The  next  time  the  fish  passed  beneath 
the  hole  it  was  right  under  the  ice.  I made 
a miserable,  excited  attempt  with  the  gaff, 
and  failed.  It  took  a few  more  misses  be- 
fore I got  the  gaff  under  the  fish’s  jaw, 


and  then  we  had  all  l'/i  pounds  of  it  flop- 
ping on  the  ice! 

First  stocking 

Landlocked  Atlantic  salmon  were  first 
stocked  in  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  in  Oc- 
tober 1986,  when  24,000  from  the  Lamar 
National  Fish  Hatchery  were  emptied 
from  a stocking  truck  into  the  Kinzua 
Creek  Arm.  They  were  hatchery  surplus 
fish,  ranging  in  size  from  5 inches  to  15 


Emerald  shiners  have  been  the  most 
effective  bait  for  Kinzua  landlocked 
salmon.  Use  an  8-pound-test  mono 
leader  of  about  6 feet  on  your  tip-ups. 


inches.  The  next  year,  10,115  were  stocked. 

Landlocked  salmon  were  not  available 
from  the  same  source  in  1988,  but  a U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  research  station  at 
Wellsboro  provided  7,750  fish.  Most  of 
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them  were  fingerlings.  About  1,000  were 
older,  averaging  about  a pound  in  weight, 
and  82  were  adults  averaging  about  9 
pounds  each. 

The  future  of  landlocked  salmon  stock- 
ing at  Kinzua  is  uncertain.  However,  a 
suitable  forage  base  exists  for  a good  fu- 
ture if  the  fish  are  available.  The  reservoir 
has  populations  of  spottail  shiners  and 
emerald  shiners,  and  rainbow  smelt  have 
been  planted. 

“If  the  smelt  take,  we’ve  got  gangbus- 
ters!”  says  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
fisheries  biologist  John  Andersen,  who  is 
headquartered  at  the  Kinzua  Dam.  “And 
they  will.  The  landlocked  salmon  and 
smelt  go  together  like  ham  and  eggs.” 

Hotspots 

Landlocked  salmon  have  been  caught 
through  the  ice  in  many  parts  of  the  reser- 
voir. Most  have  been  caught  in  the  Kinzua 
Creek  Arm,  which  is  the  largest  bay,  ex- 
tending southeast  from  the  Route  59 
bridge.  Kinzua  Beach,  which  is  just  off 
Route  59,  is  the  easiest  access  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  arm.  Longhouse  Drive  follows 
the  southwest  side  of  the  arm,  but  it  is 
reserved  for  snowmobiles  during  the  win- 
ter. Route  321  crosses  the  upper  tip  of  the 
arm,  near  Red  Bridge,  and  then  follows 
the  northeast  side  along  Chapel  Bay. 

There  is  a well-used  access  area  near 
Chapel  Bay,  called  Dunkle  Corners,  and 
other  paths  leading  to  the  ice  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

“They  hit  that  Elijah  Boat  Launch 
pretty  heavily  for  the  salmon,”  suggested 
Bob  Holmes.  Bob  owns  a bait  and  tackle 
shop  in  Warren.  Elijah  is  reached  by  way 
of  Longhouse  Drive. 

There  is  a pattern  to  the  precise  spots 
where  landlocked  salmon  have  been 
caught. 

Keith  and  1 fished  where  the  sunken 
channel  of  Kinzua  Creek  is  close  to  the 
shoreline.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fishing  patterns  at  Kinzua  during 
most  seasons,  and  for  most  gamefish  in 
the  lake.  Large  schools  of  baitfish,  shiners 
or  smelt,  can  often  be  found  where  creek 
channels  or  the  channel  of  the  Allegheny 
River  are  close  to  the  bank.  These  baitfish, 
presumably,  attract  the  landlocked  salmon 
and  other  gamefish. 

Several  landlocked  salmon  have  been 
caught  through  the  ice  near  tributary 
streams.  This  might  be  due  to  a spawning  meBieech 
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urge  in  the  landlocked  salmon.  Or  it  might 
again  be  related  to  the  presence  of  food. 

“I  think  minnows  are  the  best  bait,” 
Bob  Holmes  said. 

The  most  effective  bait  for  Kinzua  land- 
locked salmon  has  been  emerald  shiners. 
The  reason  for  this  could  be  that  emeralds 
are  a natural  food  in  Kinzua.  Or  it  might 
be  simply  that  most  anglers  here  use  emer- 
ald shiners  as  bait,  because  that  is  what 
the  local  bait  shops  sell.  No  matter  be- 
cause the  shiners  do  the  job. 

Rigs,  lures 

1 suggest  that  your  bait  rigs,  tip-ups  or 
whatever  should  have  long  (at  least  6 feet) 
8-pound-test  leaders.  Not  many  land- 
locked salmon  have  been  caught  through 
Kinzua  ice  on  heavier  leaders,  indicating 
that  they  might  be  a bit  line  shy.  This 
might  be  another  case,  though,  of  most  of 
the  landlocked  salmon  being  caught  on 
what  is  most  often  used.  Walleye  are  the 
most  popular  winter  gamefish  there,  and 
most  walleye  anglers  use  leaders  about 
this  size. 

Landlocked  salmon  also  strike  artificial 
lures.  A few  that  have  caught  landlocked 
salmon  at  Kinzua  are  the  Swedish  Pimple 
and  the  Rapala  jig. 

Most  Kinzua  ice  anglers  are  primarily 
interested  in  walleye,  but  the  methods  of 
presenting  bait  or  lures  to  landlocked 
salmon  are  significantly  different  from 
those  used  for  walleye.  Walleye  are  gener- 
ally near  the  bottom.  Landlocked  salmon 
are  more  inclined  to  use  the  entire  water 
column.  They  might  be  near  the  bottom, 
just  beneath  the  ice,  or  anywhere  between. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  some  of  the 
other  popular  winter  gamefish  here,  spe- 
cifically brown  trout,  rainbow  trout,  lake 
trout,  northern  pike  and  muskies.  With  re- 
spect to  pike  and  muskies,  be  prepared  to 
have  your  light  leaders  cut  now  and  then 
when  you  try  for  landlocked  salmon. 

When  you  use  jigs,  change  the  depth  of 
the  jig  frequently.  Bait  rigs  should  be  set  at 
a variety  of  depths.  A common  practice  at 
Kinzua  is  setting  a line  of  tip-ups  perpen- 
dicular to  a steep  shoreline,  with  the  out- 
side rigs  near  the  bottom  in  about  30  feet 
of  water,  and  at  least  one  inside  rig  just  a 
few'  feet  under  the  ice.  Jigging  holes  are 
then  drilled  near  the  most  productive  tip- 
ups.  This  set-up  is  likely  to  yield  a sam- 
pling of  Kinzua’s  gamefish,  including  the 
exciting  landlocked  salmon!  [TT] 
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Ingenious  Ice  Fishermen 

by  George  Dolnack 


'ce  fishermen  are  an  ingenious  group.  In  spite  of  modern  improvements 
in  ice  fishing  tackle  through  advanced  technology,  some  ice 
fishermen  still  prefer  to  make  their  own  gear. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  ideas  when  it 
comes  to  fashioning  various  pieces  of  ice 
fishing  tackle  in  the  home  workshop.  Items 
made  by  Pennsylvania  hardwater  anglers  are 
limited  only  by  the  angler’s  imagination  and 

resourcefulness. 
Here  are  some  homebrew  items  that  are 
used  by  ice  fishermen  when  they 
prowl  their  favorite 
cold- weather  haunts. 
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George  Dolnack 


Ice  fishermen  (left)  cook  lunch  on  a stove  made  from  a 5-gallon 
metal  bucket.  A Sportsman ’s  Seat  (above)  was  modified  with 
two  rod  holders  made  from  Velcro  and  secured  to  the  back  of 
the  seat  with  split  rivets. 


& . Css 

Jm 

A rod  holder  (above)  was  fashioned  from 
a length  of  2x4  and  two  pieces  of 
quarter-inch  metal  rod.  The  metal  rods 
were  bent  at  one  end  to  accommodate 
the  fishing  rod  and  the  other  end  was 
threaded  and  secured  to  the  drilled  wood 
base  with  nuts.  Anglers  made  a home- 
brew ice  skimmer  (left)  from  the  tower 
part  of  a coffee  can  with  holes  punched 
in  the  bottom.  The  handle  is  a piece  of 
copper  tubing.  On  one  end,  it  was  drilled 
and  secured  to  the  can  with  small  screws 
and  nuts. 
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A plastic  sled  (above)  is  great  for  toting 
ice  fishing  gear.  There’s  a staggering 
number  of  different  designs  for  home- 
made tip-ups.  This  design  (right)  does 
the  job  admirably. 
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Deadly  pattern 

My  choice  for  this  type  of  angling  is 
most  often  a small  crayfish  fly.  Of  the 
dozens  of  subsurface  patterns  begging  for 
my  attention,  this  fly  style  stands  out  sig- 


nificantly above  the  others,  yet  it  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  in  the  trout  angler’s  fly  box. 
It  can  be  a deadly  pattern,  particularly 
when  the  trout  have  not  been  distracted  by 
recent  heavy  surface  activity. 

This  fly  style  has  accounted  for  nearly 
all  the  trophy-size  trout  and  smallmouths  I 
have  taken  over  the  past  six  years. 

Last  June,  with  unsuccessful,  disgrun- 


The  author’s  crayfish  creations  (above)  in 
different  colors  and  sizes  catch  trout  and 
smallmouth  bass.  Use  size  10  and  12 
hooks  for  trout  patterns,  and  size  6 and 
8 hooks  for  bass  flies.  All  these  flies  are 
weighted  to  facilitate  a dead  drift  on  the 
bottom.  This  22-inch  rainbow  trout 
(below)  walloped  a size  12  crayfish 
pattern  with  an  olive  carapace. 


One  of  the  most  familiar  sights 
along  any  trout  stream  is  an  an- 
gler, fly  box  open,  thoughtfully 
pondering  the  next  pattern  choice.  If  there 
are  easily  seen  surface  rises,  two-thirds  of 
the  enjoyable  dilemma  surrounding  the 
deception  of  a trout  have  quickly  been 
eliminated:  First,  now  the  angler  is  aware 
of  the  approximate  location  of  the  fish, 
and  second,  the  fish  has  shown  a willing- 
ness to  feed. 

After  close  observation  and  scrutiny  of 
both  flying  and  drifting  insect  life,  the  re- 
maining one-third  of  the  puzzle  is  “only” 
the  proper  choice  of  imitation  and  a 
thoughtful,  careful,  drag-free  presentation. 

As  any  knowledgeable  and  often  frus- 
trated fly  fisherman  immediately  recog- 
nizes, this  is  a gross  over-simplification, 
particularly  if  the  surface  activity  is  com- 
plex or  there  is  a compound  hatch.  Never- 
theless, this  three-part  theory  for  success  is 
the  reason  for  the  effectiveness,  and  popu- 
larity, of  the  dry  fly. 

You  might  disagree.  Yet,  wading  free- 
stone streams  for  40  years  has  convinced 
me,  with  some  reservations,  that  fishing  to 
rising  trout  is  one  of  the  less  difficult 
forms  of  the  fly  fishing  art. 

But  hold  everything.  Let’s  change  the 
scenario  slightly.  Quite  frequently  there 
will  be  a complete  absence  of  surface  feed- 
ing and  the  angler,  unless  he  is  obsessed 
with  a dry-fly-or-nothing  attitude,  will  be 
relegated  to  fishing  the  water  with  a sub- 
surface pattern.  This  hit-or-miss  method 
can  be  difficult  and  exasperating.  As  the 
angler  surveys  the  contents  of  his  fly  box, 
chances  are  he  will  once  again  reach  for  a 
particular  searching  fly  that  he  has  confi- 
dence in  and  one  that  has  proven  itself  in 
the  past.  For  some  anglers  this  may  be  a 
flashy  streamer,  latex  caddis  larva,  imita- 
tion stonefly  or  perhaps  a simple  all- 
purpose nymph. 
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tied,  grumbling  anglers  surrounding  me, 
this  fly  took  14  trout  in  two  mornings  of 
difficult  fishing  on  Kettle  Creek  in  Clin- 
ton County.  This  included  a robust  22- 
inch,  4 '/2-pound  rainbow.  All  were  taken 
on  a dead-drifted  size  12  crayfish  pattern 
with  an  olive  carapace.  One  amazed  on- 
looker finally  and  unashamedly  ap- 
proached and  asked  if  he  could  purchase 
“one  of  those  things.” 

This  fly  style  has  proven  its  worth  re- 
peatedly on  catch-and-release  areas.  The 
trout  there  can  be  very  difficult  to  lure,  yet 
the  tiny  crayfish  pattern  has  routinely 
taken  these  fish. 

One  bright  July  morning  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River  in  Westmoreland 
County,  I fished  a 50-yard  stretch  of  shal- 
low, boulder-strewn  water  and  took  13 
smallmouths  from  nine  to  16  inches  on  a 
simple  size  8 dead-drifted  crayfish  pattern. 
This  occurred  after  1 had  thoroughly  fished 
the  usually  dependable  bass  bugs  and  vari- 
ous streamers  without  a single  take. 


Startling  effectiveness 

The  crayfish  is  recognized  as  a basic  and 
readily  available  food  source  by  practically 
all  fish  in  moving  water.  I have  taken 
countless  trout  and  smallmouths,  carp, 
suckers,  walleye,  channel  cats,  large  fall- 
fish  and  chubs,  rock  bass  and  yes,  even  a 
large  musky  on  various  crayfish  patterns. 
Its  consistent  effectiveness  on  trout  and 
bronzebacks  is  nothing  less  than  startling. 

Although  an  adult  crayfish  can  exceed 
five  inches  in  length,  the  much  smaller 
sizes  are  most  sought  by  stream  fish.  They 
are  also  the  easiest  to  imitate  with  Furry 
Foam/Polyarn,  dubbed  fur  and  hair. 
Trout-size  patterns  are  tied  on  size  12  and 
10  Mustad  9672  nymph  hooks.  The  bass- 
size  is  usually  tied  on  size  6 or  8 Mustad 
79580  hooks. 

Correct  drift 

Because  of  this  creature’s  bottom- 
hugging  nature,  the  imitation  should  drift 
close  to  the  bottom,  and  most  important, 
in  a horizontal  position  with  the  carapace 
(top-side)  up  at  all  times.  To  facilitate  a 


Because  of  the  crayfish's 
bottom-hugging  nature,  the 
imitation  should  drift  close  to 
the  bottom  in  a horizontal 
position  with  the  carapace  up 

at  all  times. 

deep  drift,  the  fly  should  be  weighted,  but 
it  is  critical  how  this  is  done  to  prevent  the 
fly  from  flipping  over  unnaturally  onto 
its  back. 

My  original  method  of  weighting  this 
pattern  was  to  apply  lead  wraps  only  to 
the  front  third  of  the  hook.  This  produced 
a fairly  well-balanced  fly  that  would  drift 
in  the  proper  attitude  most  of  the  time. 
Since  then  I have  implemented  a better 
weighting  system  that  almost  ensures  a 
correct  horizontal  drift.  It  is  accomplished 
by  securing  a length  of  flat  wrap-around 
lead  or  a double-length  of  lead  wire  under 
and  parallel  to  the  hook  shank. 

If  you  discover  that  the  fly  is  still  riding 
upside-down,  look  for  the  problem  in  the 
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The  typical  upstream 
dead  drift  technique,  using 
a floating  line  and  nine-foot 
tapered  leader,  works  best. 
Cast  up  and  across,  and  let 
the  fly  sink. 

tippet  material.  You  must  use  a soft,  limp 
tippet,  preferably  no  heavier  than  4X  for 
the  tiny  patterns,  nor  heavier  than  2X  for 
the  larger  sizes.  Using  hard,  stiff  tippet 
material  nullifies  the  purpose  of  tying  the 
weighting  lead  under  the  shank  and  pre- 
vents the  fly  from  turning  into  its  proper 
attitude. 

Presentation 

It  pays  to  experiment  with  various 
methods  of  bottom  presentation.  How- 
ever, the  typical  upstream  dead-drift  tech- 
nique, using  a floating  line  and  nine-foot 
tapered  leader,  is  still  one  of  the  best.  Cast 
up  and  across,  and  allow  the  fly  to  sink. 
Immediately  pick  up  the  slack  of  the  drift- 


ing line  and  begin  the  usual  series  of  short, 
upstream  mends.  This  helps  the  fly  main- 
tain its  depth  as  it  approaches  parallel  to 
your  position,  but  more  important,  the 
mending  action  results  in  small  but  effec- 
tive darting  movements  to  the  bottom- 
drifting fly. 

Watch  the  line  tip  intently  and  strike  at 
the  slightest  hesitation  or  unnatural  move- 
ment. The  take  of  a bass  is  often  surpris- 
ingly subtle.  The  strike  of  a trout, 
particularly  in  the  faster  flows  they  usually 
inhabit,  can  cause  the  line  tip  to  jump 
four  inches.  Micro-shot  can  be  added 
gradually  if  the  fly  is  not  drifting  deep 
enough. 

Color  phases 

There  are  apt  to  be  many  color  phases 
from  stream  to  stream,  so  it  pays  to  carry 
a selection  of  crayfish  with  various  colored 
carapaces  and  underbodies.  Good  combi- 
nations are:  Dark  brown  carapace/tan 
underbody,  dark  olive  carapace/light  olive 
underbody  and  buff  carapace/pale  orange 
or  cream  underbody. 


To  satisfy  my  fly  tying  ego,  at  one  time 
I tied  the  pincers  in  a shade  to  match  the 
carapace.  However,  recent  experiences 
have  proven  that  ordinary  red  squirrel  tail 
works  just  fine  no  matter  what  the  cara- 
pace color  may  be.  The  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  the  pincer  hair  must 
be  a fine-textured  non-flaring  hair. 

Incorporating  a simple  mono  loop  snag 
guard  on  the  larger  patterns  extends  the 
life  of  the  fly  considerably.  I do  not  tie 
snag  guards  on  the  small  trout  sizes  be- 
cause if  the  fly  hangs  up,  it  can  usually  be 
retrieved  from  the  shallow  waters  trout  in- 
habit. However,  using  the  larger  pattern  on 
much  deeper  smallmouth  streams  is  a dif- 
ferent story.  Here  a mono  loop  snag  guard 
saves  many  flies. 

This  fly  style,  like  so  many  other  eventu- 
ally famous  patterns,  is  not  an  underwater 
cure-all.  I doubt  if  such  a pattern  exists. 
However,  if  there  ever  were  a relatively  un- 
known imitation  that  can  give  your  sub- 
surface angling  a positive  turn,  it  is  Crusty 
the  Crayfish.  r— — ] 
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Striped  Bases 

Mapping  the  Road 
to  Recovery 

by  Mary  Blakinger 


Joe  Lynch  (above  left)  and  his  dad  heft  a 30-inch  striped  bass 
that  Joe  caught  in  the  Delaware  near  the  Commodore  Barry 
Bridge.  Donald  J.  Clark  (above,  angler  on  right)  shows  off  his 
current  state  record  striped  bass,  also  caught  near  the 
Commodore  Barry  Bridge. 


Water  quality  and  then 
regulation  are  the  keys  to 
restoring  striped  bass  to  the 

Delaware  Estuary. 
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WCO  Alan  Robinson 


graphics  by  Reprographics,  Div.  of  GANCOM 


him  or  the  53-plus  pounds  of  finned  persistence  straining  against 
his  rod.  Clark  was  on  an  April  fishing  outing  in  the  Delaware 
River  near  the  Commodore  Barry  Bridge  in  Delaware  County. 

He  and  a friend  were  fishing  from  Clark’s  16-foot  boat  in  about 
seven  feet  of  water  when  something  took  his  line  and,  as  he  put 
it,  “just  kept  going.” 

“I  didn’t  think  I was  going  to  stop  it,”  said  Clark.  It  took  a 
15-minute  tug-of-war  to  bring  in  the  53-pound,  13-ounce  striped 
bass,  a new  Pennsylvania  record. 

For  biologists,  that  isn’t  just  another  fish  story.  It’s  a 
reflection  of  improving  water  quality  and  habitat  for  striped  bass 
in  the  tidal  Delaware  River. 

“We  know  such  fish  are  still  in  existence,”  commented  Robert 
Hesser,  a biologist  with  the  Fish  Commission.  What’s 
encouraging,  said  Hesser,  is  that  they  are  appearing  in  the 
estuary’s  metropolitan  waters  as  water  quality  improves. 

The  estuary,  where  tides  blend  fresh  water  with  salt  water, 
fringes  about  54  miles  of  Pennsylvania’s  eastern  border  from 
Morrisville  past  Philadelphia  to  Marcus  Hook.  From  there,  the 
tidal  river  flows  past  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  broadens  to 
become  Delaware  Bay. 

“In  terms  of  the  dissolved  oxygen,  the  picture  has  improved 
dramatically,”  noted  Joseph  P.  Miller,  Delaware  River 
Coordinator  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  “Many  of 
the  fish  have  responded  to  this,  one  of  which  is  the  American 
shad.” 


segment,  and  their  greatest  concentration  in  what  was  reported 
to  be  the  historical  spawning  grounds  convinced  the  Fish 
Commission  biologists  (Kaufmann  and  Hesser)  that  stripers  were 
successfully  spawning  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 

Proving  that  successful  striper  reproduction  was  occurring  in 
the  tidal  Delaware  River,  documenting  its  extent,  locating  the 
critical  spawning  areas  and  determining  whether  or  not  there  was 
a remnant  native  Delaware  stock  were  the  next  logical  steps  in 
the  restoration  process. 

Three-year  study 

Researchers  from  the  company  of  Versar,  Inc.,  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Management  Cooperative,  have  just  concluded  a three-year 
Delaware  River  striped  bass  study  to  gather  such  information. 
Cooperative  members  include  the  Fish  Commission,  the 
Delaware  Division  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  the  New  Jersey  Division 
of  Fish,  Game  and  Wildlife,  and  the  New  York  Division  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife.  Federal  members  include  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

The  work  dovetails  state  and  federal  efforts  all  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  restore  declining  populations  of  striped  bass, 
historically  one  of  the  nation’s  most  prized  fishes. 

Like  shad,  striped  bass  are  anadromous.  The  mature  fish 
return  from  salt  water  in  early  spring  to  spawn  in  estuary  waters. 


Discovery 

From  1984  to  1986  the  Commission  Area  6 Fisheries  Manager 
Mike  Kaufmann  and  his  staff  inventoried  the  Delaware  Estuary’s 
fish  populations  from  the  head  of  tide  at  Morrisville 
downstream  to  the  Delaware  state  line.  The  results  of  the 
intensive  sampling  with  a 200-foot  seine,  gill  nets,  and  an 
electrofishing  boat  surprised  many  seasoned  biologists,  who 
thought  that  a large  segment  of  the  estuary  in  Philadelphia  and 
Delaware  counties  was  too  polluted  to  support  fish  during  the 
summer. 

These  studies  revealed  the  presence  of  a large  and  varied  fish 
community,  including  striped  bass.  The  abundance  of  striper 
fingerlings,  their  distribution  throughout  most  of  the  study 


Dwindling  stocks 

Catches  of  striped  bass  began  to  dwindle  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  in  the  mid-  to  late  1970s.  Agencies  cited  an  array  of 
probable  causes  from  overfishing  to  pollution. 

“The  striped  bass  stocks  have  been  down  essentially 
everywhere  on  the  coast  with  the  exception  of  the  Hudson 
River,”  commented  Hesser.  “One  of  the  major  streams  people 
are  interested  in  is  the  Delaware  because  of  its  historic 
population  and  potential  for  restoration.” 

Biologists  attribute  the  striper’s  decline  in  the  Delaware  in 
large  measure  to  pollution  in  the  metropolitan  waters,  a problem 
experts  believe  peaked  in  the  1940s.  Better  wastewater  treatment 
and  environmental  regulation  in  recent  decades  have  vastly 
improved  water  quality. 
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ASMFC 

“But,”  Hesser  said,  “one  of  the  major  problems  in  any 
migratory  fish  species  management  and  regulation  program  is 
that  when  no  one  mediates,  states  just  go  on  doing  their  own 
things.  Then  the  resource  suffers  even  more.” 

For  this  reason,  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  (ASMFC)  was  formed  by  Congress  in  1942. 

ASMFC  is  a forum  for  resolving  common  problems  and 
developing  unified  programs.  Participating  states  are  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  Fish  Commission  contributed  significantly  in  the  East 
Coast  management  of  striped  bass  and  other  species  through 
former  executive  director  Ralph  W.  Abele’s  work  with  the 
ASMFC.  Abele  served  two  consecutive  terms  as  ASMFC 
chairman.  Currently,  Commission  Executive  Director  Ed  Miller 
is  an  ASMFC  commissioner  and  executive  committee  member, 
and  Commission  biologist  Bob  Hesser  serves  on  several  ASMFC 
committees. 

Unanswered  questions 

Where  do  striped  bass  spawn?  How  well  do  the  young 
survive?  Is  there  a genetically  distinct  Delaware  stock  on  which 
restoration  efforts  should  focus?  State  and  federal  fishery  experts 
need  answers  to  map  an  effective  management  program. 

But  getting  the  river  to  give  up  its  secrets  takes  hard  work, 
patience  and  ingenuity.  Consider  the  challenge  of  trying  to 
gather  representative  samples  of  pearl-sized  eggs  and  thread-like 
larvae  from  a river  with  a deep  channel,  strong  current  and 
steady  traffic  of  boats  and  ships. 

Working  from  the  21 -foot  Research  Vessel  Polgai;  researchers 
from  the  Columbia,  MD,  firm  of  Versar,  Inc.,  have  compiled 
statistics  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  water. 
Towing  an  aluminum  sled  rigged  with  a fine-mesh  plankton  net 
along  with  the  channel  bottom,  they’ve  filtered  the  depths  for 
egg  and  larvae  samples.  And  they’ve  used  bongo  net  tows, 
shaped  like  their  namesake,  to  sieve  the  middle  depths  and 
shoals. 

Each  plankton-net  catch,  a brownish  mixture  that  looks  like 
peat,  has  been  systematically  mixed  with  preservative  and  stain 
in  preparation  for  scrutiny  in  the  lab.  Researchers  have  used  gill 
nets  and  an  electrofishing  device  to  collect  mature  fish,  from 
which  they’ve  taken  tissue  samples  for  genetic  analysis  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Initial  results 

The  first  year’s  work  in  1987  focused  on  striped  bass  in  the 
25-mile  stretch  of  water  between  Morrisville  and  northeast 
Philadelphia. 

“We  were  unable  to  catch  any  spawning-condition  fish  in  that 
region,”  said  Dr.  Stephen  Weisburg,  a Versar  biologist  and 
program  manager  for  this  project.  The  plankton  nets  brought  up 
abundant  evidence  of  shad,  white  perch,  alewife  and  blueback 
herring,  he  added,  but  no  evidence  of  striped  bass  spawning. 

“We  also  talked  with  some  of  the  local  fishermen.  What  we 
found  is,  yes,  they  do  find  female  stripers  up  there,  but  only 
after  spawning  season  ends.”  It  could  be  that  larger  fish  move 
in  upstream  after  spawning  to  feed,  Weisburg  said. 

The  tissue  analysis  revealed  genetic  patterns  in  some  striped 


Commission  studies  in  the  Delaware 
Estuary  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
large,  varied  fish  community, 
including  striped  bass.  Were  the 
stripers  reproducing  in  Pennsylvania 
waters?  Is  there  a native  Delaware 

striped  bass  stock? 


bass,  from  both  river  and  bay,  that  scientists  haven’t  seen 
elsewhere.  While  that  doesn’t  unequivocally  mean  that  there  is  a 
unique  Delaware  River  stock,  noted  Weisburg,  it  strongly 
suggests  that  there  is. 

During  the  spring  of  1988,  researchers  spent  eight  weeks 
sampling  the  estuary  from  Bristol  downstream  about  60  miles  to 
just  below  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  (C&D)  Canal. 

“We  were  able  to  identify  that  the  striped  bass  spawning 
ground,  the  area  of  maximum  concentration  in  the  Delaware, 
occurred  just  upstream  of  Wilmington,  and  that  the  larvae  were 
located  a little  bit  farther  upstream  toward  Philadelphia.  But 
there  were  eggs  and  larvae  throughout,”  Weisburg  said. 

“We  found  that  the  densities  of  eggs  and  larvae  in  the 
Delaware  were  considerably  less  than  similar  sampling  surveys  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Hudson,”  he  added. 

Last  spring,  Versar  researchers  spent  about  six  weeks  working 
in  the  same  general  stretch  of  water  as  in  1988.  Work  stations 
consisted  of  five  small  anchored  rafts,  each  supporting  four 
plastic  20-gallon  cans. 
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Using  the  cans  and  nylon  screening,  researchers  devised 
chambers  through  which  river  water  could  pass  but  not  the 
newly  hatched  striper  larvae  placed  inside. 

“The  idea  was  to  look  at  survival  in  the  river,’’  said  Weisburg. 
“What  we  found  is  that  at  most  locations,  survival  was 
reasonable.”  Researchers  used  the  same  approach  to  examine 
survival  of  juvenile  fish  last  fall,  Weisburg  said. 

It’s  a basic  issue  for  restoration.  “Will  increasing  numbers  of 
juvenile  fish  be  reflected  in  increasing  numbers  of  spawning  fish, 
and  will  that  change  occur  fast  enough?” 

The  Delaware  cooperative’s  technical  committee  of  senior-level 
biologists  will  review  the  study  after  it  is  completed,  said  Joseph 
P.  Miller,  who  coordinates  the  work. 

“We’re  going  to  go  back  through  the  three  years  of  data  and 
synthesize  it.  If  the  committee  thinks  that  the  data  clearly 
indicates  a direction  to  be  taken  for  restoration,  a decision  will 
be  made,”  Miller  said.  “If  not,  we  may  decide  to  continue 
studies  to  fill  in  whatever  areas  we  think  need  more 
information.” 


Biologists  believe  male  stripers  mature  by  age  2,  3 or  4,  while 
many  females  may  be  7 or  8 years  old  before  spawning. 
Maturation  time  for  females  has  been  an  important 
consideration  in  management. 

Last  April  the  Fish  Commission  raised  the  size  limit  for 
stripers  caught  in  the  Delaware  River  from  33  inches  to  38 
inches.  The  Commission  acted  in  accord  with  ASMFC 
recommendations. 

The  goal  of  the  current  Pennsylvania  38-inch  limit  is  to 
protect  the  1982  year-class  of  striped  bass  females  so  that  they 
can  spawn  at  least  once,  explained  Hesser. 

“Water  quality  is  obviously  the  key  to  the  whole  thing,”  he 
said.  “The  second  thing  would  have  to  be  regulation.  You  need 
to  have  regulation  follow  on  the  heels  of  restoration,  or  else  it’s 
self-defeating.” 

If  those  conditions  lead  the  way,  Hesser  is  optimistic  that 
striped  bass  will  follow.  “There’s  no  reason  to  believe  that 
striped  bass  will  not  come  up  the  bay  into  the  estuary  and 
reproduce  like  they  did  150  years  ago.”  Ul*J 
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Be  a Great  Fishing  Partner 

by  Art  Michaels 


Before  I bought  my  own  boat,  I used 
to  accompany  fishing  friends  a- 
board  their  boats.  During  those  sea- 
sons years  ago  I learned  lessons  on  how  to 
be  a good  fishing  partner.  I understood 
that  going  fishing  aboard  a friend’s  boat  is 
like  going  to  his  home  for  dinner.  There 
are  do’s  and  there  are  don’ts. 

Much  of  being  a good  fishing  partner  is 
observing  the  Golden  Rule,  but  translating 
that  rule  into  specific  action  aboard  a 
friend’s  boat  isn’t  always  obvious. 

Here  are  some  ideas  on  this  etiquette. 
Apply  them  to  your  situation  and  earn  a 
reputation  as  a gracious  fishing  partner. 
You’ll  get  invited  back  more  often,  and 
you’ll  build  lasting  friendships. 

First,  you  already  know  how  expensive 
fishing  is.  But  wear  the  shoes  of  a boat 
owner  and  it  could  open  your  eyes  to  a 
world  of  concerns  you  never  considered.  A 
typical  14-foot  boat,  15-horsepower  out- 
board, trailer,  electronics  and  necessary 
boating  items  cost  around  $5,000  or  more. 

A 14-footer  will  likely  have  a 6-gallon 
gas  tank,  so  figure  in  the  cost  of  filling  it 
every  time  out.  Gassing  up  the  tow  vehicle 
for  a round  trip  trailering  jaunt  of  perhaps 
a few  hundred  miles  is  also  necessary.  And 
there’s  the  expense  of  ice,  meals,  snacks, 
bait  and  lodging  if  your  trip  is  far 
enough  away. 

Who  pays  for  what 

Who  pays  for  what  shouldn’t  be  a pre- 
occupation. But  it’s  something  to  think 
about  each  time  the  cash  register  rings 
during  your  trip.  As  you  become  more 
aware  of  these  costs,  you  can  begin  to  see 
how  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule.  Offer  to 
pay  for  filling  the  boat  tank  or  footing  the 
bill  for  the  tow  vehicle  gas.  Propose  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  snacks,  bait,  ice  and 
meals. 

My  fishing  partners  and  I have  worked 
out  a fair  system.  One  fishing  friend  fills 
the  boat  tank  and  1 keep  the  tow  vehicle 
gassed  up.  We  split  the  other  costs  for 
bait,  and  we  pay  for  our  own  food.  1 often 
pick  up  the  motel  bill  for  both  of  us  on 
overnight  trips. 

When  three  of  us  go  fishing,  we  share 
more  costs,  reducing  everyone’s  burden. 


For  instance,  someone  pays  for  everyone’s 
meals  instead  of  all  of  us  going  Dutch,  or 
one  of  us  pays  for  the  gas  going  while  an- 
other shells  out  for  gas  on  the  return  trip. 
Or  we  all  go  Dutch  on  meals  and  lodging 
and  then  equally  share  other  fishing  and 
boating  expenses. 

Launching,  retrieving 

Launching  and  retrieving  is  another 
time  when  you  can  be  a helpful  partner. 
Remember  the  costs  for  the  rig  and  you’ll 
know  why  some  guys  get  really  testy  when 
it  comes  to  a partner’s  “helping”  to 
launch  and  retrieve. 

Put  yourself  in  the  boat  owner’s  shoes. 
If  you  had  all  that  dough  invested  in  a rig, 
you  wouldn’t  want  anyone  helping  with- 
out your  explicit  direction.  Sure,  your 
partner  is  well-meaning.  Sure,  he  wouldn’t 
damage  your  rig  on  purpose.  But  you  have 
a set  procedure  for  launching  and  retriev- 
ing that  guarantees  your  safety,  your  part- 
ner’s safety  and  the  protection  of  your  rig. 

That’s  why  it’s  best  to  ask,  “what  can  I 
do  to  help,”  when  you’re  a guest  aboard  a 
friend’s  boat  and  it’s  time  to  launch  and 
retrieve.  Letting  him  call  the  shots  is  ap- 
propriate. Your  partner  will  tell  you  if  he 
wants  help.  This  is  especially  important  if 
you’re  a considerably  less  experienced 
boater  than  your  partner. 

Don’t  be  surprised  or  offended  if  you 
ask  with  all  good  intentions,  “what  can  1 
do  to  help?”  and  the  response  is,  “noth- 
ing.” Respect  that  decision.  Remember, 
when  it’s  your  rig  and  hard-earned  money 
invested,  you  can  have  it  your  way,  too. 

Observe  the  Golden  Rule 
aboard  a friend’s  boat, 
teat  your  partner’s 
fishing  tackle  and 
boating  equipment 
respectfully. 


Routine 

If  you  and  your  partners  fish  often  to- 
gether, you  probably  have  developed  a rou- 
tine that  you  follow  so  that  each  knows 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it.  This  expe- 
dites launching  and  retrieving,  and  makes 
life  easier  for  everyone  aboard.  Watch  ex- 
perienced fishing  partners  and  you’ll  see 
that  no  one  has  to  tell  the  other  guy  what 
to  do. 

Even  so,  experienced  fishing  partners 
often  ask  before  they  do  something  to  help 
launch  and  retrieve.  This  acknowledges 
your  partner’s  procedure  and  informs  him 
that  you’re  taking  care  of  something.  You 
will  find  that  boat-owning  partners  appre- 
ciate your  double-checking  like  this.  It 
makes  good  safety  sense. 

For  instance,  when  your  partner  is 
ready  to  push  the  boat  off  the  trailer  at  the 
ramp  and  you  grab  the  bow  mooring  line, 
say  that  you’ve  got  the  line.  Confirm  what 
you’re  doing.  Don’t  assume  that  your 
partner  knows  what  you’re  doing  during 
the  critical  times  of  launching  and  retriev- 
ing. This  prevents  mishaps  like  boats  slid- 
ing off  trailers  and  slamming  into  a ramp’s 
concrete  short  of  the  water,  or  boats 
launched  when  no  one  has  hold  of  a 
mooring  line. 

When  it  comes  to  launching  and  retriev- 
ing, remember  that  the  boat  owner  is  the 
captain,  and  as  the  saying  goes,  “the  cap- 
tain’s word  is  law.”  Let  the  boat  owner  call 
the  shots.  Suggest  procedural  improve- 
ments some  other  time. 

Fishing  do’s  and  don’ts 

There  are  also  do’s  and  don’ts  to  ob- 
serve when  you’re  fishing.  For  one  thing, 
after  you  use  an  item  of  tackle,  put  it  away 
properly.  Don’t  leave  nets,  rods  and  tackle 
lying  around  for  your  partner  to  put  away. 
Put  things  back  exactly  as  you  found 
them. 

For  another  thing,  volunteer  to  wash 
down  the  deck  and  clean  the  bait  and  fish 
scales  off  the  gunwales.  My  partners  and  1 
take  turns  at  this  necessary  chore.  We  of- 
ten fish  with  bait,  so  washdowns  are  re- 
quired more  frequently  on  these  trips  than 
on  other  trips.  On  the  way  in,  either  I pilot 
the  boat  while  my  partner  washes  the 
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Pick  fishing  places  thoughtfully.  Don  7 
hog  the  boat’s  post  position.  Give 
everyone  aboard  a chance  to  cast  to  the 
big  ones  from  the  boat’s  best  spot. 

deck,  or  he  pilots  the  boat  while  1 scour 
everything. 

If  three  of  us  are  aboard,  one  guy  pilots 
the  boat  while  the  others  clean  up  and  get 
the  job  done  much  faster.  Cooperation 
gets  the  chores  done  quickly  so  that  every- 
one aboard  has  more  time  to  sit  back  and 
enjoy  the  view. 

Respect  your  partner’s  fishing  tackle 
and  boating  equipment.  If  you  drop  a bait 
knife  or  hook  disgorger  over  the  side,  re- 
place it.  When  you  use  one  of  your  part- 
ner’s rods  and  reels,  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
your  own.  If  you’re  not  sure  how  to  oper- 
ate something  or  use  an  item  of  tackle,  ask 
before  you  grab. 


Bigger  boats 

Be  careful  of  antennas  and  other  boat 
parts,  especially  on  larger  boats.  I remem- 
ber one  trip  during  which  my  partner  saw 
red.  Three  of  us  had  taken  off  after  Lake 
Erie  walleye  in  his  boat.  The  fellow  with  us 
accidentally  cracked  the  fiberglass  VHF  ra- 
dio antenna  by  sitting  on  it.  Funny  thing  is 
that  my  partner  was  angry  not  because 
this  guy  didn’t  replace  it,  but  because  he 
didn’t  even  offer  to  replace  it. 

Similarly,  fiberglass  and  gel  coat  sur- 
faces are  not  meant  to  be  used  as  bait  cut- 
ting boards.  Lifting  the  anchor  carelessly 
so  that  it  bashes  the  hull  doesn’t  make  you 
well-liked,  either.  Call  a boat  dealer  and 
ask  how  much  hull  repairs  cost  so  that  you 
can  gain  greater  respect  for  your  part- 
ner’s boat. 


Places,  everyone! 

Pick  fishing  places  carefully,  too.  Don’t 
hog  the  boat’s  post  position.  Let  all  a- 
board  get  a chance  to  cast  to  the  big  ones 
from  the  best  spot. 

Man  the  net  when  your  partner  nails  a 
nice  fish,  and  take  the  hook  out  of  your 
partner’s  fish  once  in  a while  so  that  he 
can  cast  again  quickly.  If  your  operating 
skills  are  good  enough,  offer  to  maneuver 
your  partner’s  boat  into  position  so  that 
he  can  make  the  best  cast. 

Being  a guest  aboard  a friend’s  boat  is 
like  being  in  a china  shop.  Follow  this 
rule:  You  break  it,  you  pay  for  it.  Treat 
your  boat-owning  friend’s  gear  as  if  it  were 
your  own.  Be  generous  when  you’re  a 
guest  aboard  a friend’s  boat.  Observe  the 
Golden  Rule.  That’s  the  best  way  to  estab- 
lish lasting  fishing  partnerships.  r^n 
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Nobody  Builds  Them  Bettei 


Stand  on  top  of  Hyner  Mountain.  Your 
breath  will  be  taken  away  by  the  lush 
beauty  of  Clinton  County’s  Sproul  State 
Forest,  parted  at  its  lowest  elevations  by 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

Less  than  six  miles  to  the  west,  you’ll 
glimpse  a small  community  spread  out 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  You  might 
even  fantasize  about  living  in  Renovo.  The 
nearest  “big  city”  is  Lock  Haven,  27  miles 
through  the  forest.  Here  you’d  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  wildest  hunting,  fishing,  boating 
and  hiking  any  hour  of  the  week. 

Unless  you’re  independently  wealthy, 
forget  about  it.  Renovo  is  going  through 
hard  times,  and  the  residents  probably 
don’t  need  any  more  competition  for  the 
few  jobs  there  are. 

Renovo  is  one  of  those  rural  center-state 
towns  that  sprang  up  around  big  lumber- 
ing, big  mining,  and  railroad  car  manufac- 
turing. But,  as  happened  in  so  many  other 
Pennsylvania  towns,  those  days  are  gone, 
never  to  return. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  2,400  residents  of 
greater  Renovo  watched  as  industries 
sprang  up  and  literally  bolted  out,  leaving 
an  economic  bloodbath  in  their  wake.  To- 
day, Renovoans  enjoy  a cautious  optimism 
about  American  Coastal  Industries,  the 
biggest  employer,  with  275  workers. 

For  all  that,  there’s  no  mass  exodus  out. 
“Kids  don’t  want  to  leave  this  area.  Even 
when  businesses  were  pulling  out,  resi- 
dents didn’t  want  to  disturb  roots  that  run 
very  deep  here.  This  is  a nice  place  to  live 
and  raise  children,”  says  Bobbie  Scrim- 
shaw, Renovo ’s  Summer  Program  Director 
and  On-the-Job  Training  Coordinator. 

Scrimshaw’s  job  is  vital  to  this  commu- 
nity. She  and  Carroll  Rhodes,  training  di- 
rector of  Clinton  County’s  Training  Of- 
fice, bear  the  responsibility  of  helping  to 
shape  Renovo’s  future. 

By  using  Federal  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  funds,  these  two  women  conduct 
a program  of  summer  employment  for  the 
youths  of  Renovo.  They  oversee  jobs  rang- 
ing from  assistance  in  the  local  nursing 
home  and  grass-cutting  on  city  property  to 
the  now  locally  famous  “fish  crew.” 

Training  for  the  future 

“We  don’t  want  to  create  summer  jobs 
that  are  just  busywork.  We  try  to  match 
applicants  with  career  goals  and  help  them 
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train  for  their  future,”  says  Rhodes.  The 
youths,  ages  16  to  21,  meet  certain  socio- 
logical guidelines  that  take  into  consider- 
ation family  income,  handicaps,  and 
educational  criteria. 

Most  of  Clinton  County  is  state  forest, 
and  outdoor  recreation  is  big  here.  It  is 
not,  however,  big  business.  There  are  few 
seasonal  jobs  that  depend  on  the  influx  of 
hunters,  anglers  and  canoeists. 

Nonetheless,  the  outdoors  are  revered 
here,  so  in  1985,  both  women  were  en- 
couraged to  organize  a program  to  im- 
prove the  natural  resources  that  keep 
recreationists  coming  back  year  after  year. 
That  summer,  the  fish  crew  was  born. 

Today,  it’s  the  most  sought-after  of  the 
summer  jobs. 

Kids  who  work  the  fish  crew  work  hard. 
They  have  only  a few  rudimentary  tools  of 
the  trade,  and  they  have  blisters  and  back- 
aches from  full  hours  of  hammering,  saw- 
ing and  toting. 


Joseph  Fiedor,  assistant  district  forester  for 
Sproul  District  10.  “1  incorporate  ethics 
into  my  talk,  and  I tell  them  how  we  ex- 
pect them  to  act.” 

Fiedor  says  that  a couple  of  graduates 
of  the  fish  crew  have  gone  on  to  find  work 
with  the  Bureau.  “They  developed  an  in- 
terest in  careers  in  resource  management,” 
he  says. 

Habitat  improvement 

The  fish  crew  then  learns  the  exact  nat- 
ure of  the  assignment.  They  are  to  build 
habitat  improvement  devices,  structures  to 
improve  the  fishery  in  this  medium- 
gradient,  large  freestone  stream. 

The  fish  crew  is  supposed  to  provide 
more  pools  and  cover,  a necessity  because 
of  the  low  stream  flow  experienced  during 
the  summer  months.  “The  creek  needs 
work  because  of  seasonal  flooding  and  the 
effects  still  felt  by  Hurricane  Agnes,”  says 
Dave  Houser,  chief  of  the  Fish  Commis- 


Every workday  morning  for  six  summer 
weeks,  the  15  members  of  the  fish  crew 
report  to  their  job  site  at  the  Left  Branch 
of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  northeast  of 
town.  The  first  day  of  the  session  always 
includes  a talk  by  spokesmen  for  the  two 
cooperating  state  agencies — the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  State  Forests. 

“We  begin  by  telling  them  that  the 
stream  runs  through  state  forest  land,  so 
we  brief  them  on  the  trees  they  can  cut 
and  the  wildlife  they  may  encounter,”  says 


sion’s  Adopt-a-Stream  Section,  who  over- 
sees the  Clinton  County  work.  “Currently, 
it’s  Class  B waters  due  to  lack  of  habitat, 
but  I’ll  bet  that  if  it’s  surveyed  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  could  become  Class  A.” 

The  crew  typically  builds  several  devices 
during  the  six- week  session.  One  of  the 
most  glamorous  is  a jack  dam,  a small  wa- 
terfall constructed  of  planking  and  rocks 
that  creates  a deep  pool  in  the  typically 
shallow  creek. 

“At  first,  they  don’t  see  how  a jack 
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Clinton  County’s  Left  Branch  of  Young 
Woman ’s  Creek  is  currently  Class  B 
water  because  of  lack  of  habitat.  It  could 
become  Class  A. 

dam  is  going  to  work,”  says  Chris  John- 
son, a former  member  of  the  crew  and 
now  one  of  the  two  crew  leaders.  “They 
gain  more  incentive  after  they  see  how 
these  waterfall  areas  work.” 


Preparing  for  a career 

Johnson,  a sociology  major  at  Lock 
Haven  University,  and  co-leader  Matthew 
Burrows,  an  elementary  education  major 
at  Bucknell  University,  both  think  that  this 
experience  will  prepare  them  for  their 
careers. 

“I’m  learning  about  nature  and  about 
how  to  motivate  young  people,”  says  Bur- 


by  Julie  Lalo 


rows,  also  a fish  crew  graduate.  “I’ll  have 
an  edge  on  the  kids  coming  out  of  college 
who  spent  their  summers  flipping 
burgers.” 

Both  leaders  agree  that  supervising  the 
fish  crew  keeps  them  on  their  toes,  but  the 
rewards  are  plentiful.  “Every  kid  ticks  dif- 
ferently and  you  have  to  find  out  what 
that  is,”  Burrows  says,  offering  an  insight 
beyond  his  21  years. 

The  crew  members  know  exactly  why 
they’re  out  there.  John  Redos,  a second- 
year  returnee,  recognizes  the  economic 
benefits  of  his  muscle.  He  says,  “I  like  this 
job  because  we  can  see  what  we’ve  done. 
In  future  years,  I’ll  look  at  what  I’ve  done, 
and  this  makes  it  look  good  for  tourists, 
and  makes  them  want  to  come  back.” 

Katrina  Francis,  a 16-year-old  and  one 
of  four  females  on  the  crew,  says  she  likes 
being  out  of  doors. 

And  16-year-old  Michael  Werts,  who 
wants  to  be  a Game  Commission  law  en- 
forcement officer,  says  that  he  appreciates 
the  habitat  benefits.  “I  know  this  serves  as 
good  shelter  for  fish.” 

All  crew  members  agree  that  they’d 
rather  be  mucking  around  the  stream  than 
trimming  hedges  in  town.  Johnson  refers 
to  other  summer  jobs  when  he  says,  “In 
Renovo,  the  curb  has  to  be  repainted  every 
year,  the  grass  has  to  be  cut  every  two 
weeks,  but  this,  this  is  going  to  last.” 

Ethics 

Fiedor,  Rhodes  and  Scrimshaw  say  that 
the  fish  crew  builds  strong  ethics.  “Last 
year,  campers  moved  some  of  the  big 
rocks  out  of  the  jack  dam  and  left  litter 
around  it.  These  kids  were  upset,  and 
wanted  to  go  after  them  to  set  them 
straight.  They  were  proud  of  their  work 
and  didn’t  want  to  see  it  disturbed,” 
Scrimshaw  says. 

“I’m  not  sure  any  one  of  them  would 
admit  it,  but  I’ve  seen  this:  Wherever  they 
are  they’ll  stop  and  pick  up  litter  that 
someone  else  has  left.”  Those  new  ethics 
extend  well  beyond  the  work  site,  she  says. 

That’s  what  makes  the  fish  crew  such 
good  news  for  the  town,  the  kids  and  the 
resource.  It’s  two  parts  economics,  three 
parts  shaping  youthful  futures,  and  10 
parts  pride  in  the  making.  It’s  what  allows 
Houser  to  say,  “Nobody  builds  them  bet- 
ter than  the  fish  crew.” 

CEaJ 
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Harry 
and  the 
ftubbe 
Snake 


by  Jim  Mize 
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“There’s  a snake  in  my  tackle  box!”  yelled  Harry,  dancing  like  a 

barefoot  kid  in  a bed  of  fire  ants.  Finally,  sighting  a safe  spot, 
he  cleared  the  console,  jumped  the  livewell,  and  stopped  only 
when  he  reached  the  opposite  end  of  the  boat  and  leaned 
against  the  outboard  in  the  dark. 

“Nah,”  chided  Silas.  “Probably  just  a magnum  worm,  don’t 
you  think,  Judd?” 

“Sure,  in  the  dark  it  could  be  anything.  Come  back  down 
here  and  check  it  out,  Harry,  before  you  scare  every  bass  this 
side  of  the  Mason-Dixon.” 


Silas  winked  at  Judd  in  the  dark,  not  caring  that  he  couldn’t 
see  it.  The  gag  had  worked  just  the  way  they  had  planned. 

It  had  all  begun  when  Harry  turned  into  the  7-Eleven  to  gas 
up  the  boat.  A black  snake  slithered  across  the  hot  pavement 
like  a noodle  through  sizzling  grease.  A small  crowd  circled  the 
snake.  As  they  closed  in,  it  ducked  into  an  empty  roofing  tar 
bucket  next  to  the  gas  tanks  and  a bystander  tipped  it  up  with 
his  foot,  trapping  the  snake. 

“Whoa,  how  I hate  snakes,”  muttered  Harry. 

“Really?”  asked  Silas. 

“Oh  yeah,  have  for  years.  Those  things  drive  me  right  up 
the  wall.” 

Harry  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  rubbed  the  back  of  his 
neck.  He  edged  the  truck  along  until  the  boat  was  even  with  the 
Regular  pump. 

“Why  don’t  you  and  Judd  go  on  in  and  pick  up  some  snacks 
while  I gas  up.  We  need  to  hustle  to  be  on  the  water  by  dark,” 
said  Harry. 

“Sure,  we’ll  hurry.” 

As  Judd  and  Silas  went  into  the  store,  Silas  stopped  at  a rack 
of  practical  jokes. 

“Hey,  you  want  to  have  some  fun?”  asked  Silas,  picking  up  a 
rubber  snake. 

“How’s  that?” 

“Well,  you  know  how  Harry  got  squeamish  with  that  black 
snake?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Well  what  do  you  think  he  would  do  if  he  reached  into  his 
tackle  box  tonight  for  a plastic  worm  and  found  this  three-foot 
long  rubber  snake?” 

“Probably  flip  out  of  the  boat!”  exclaimed  Judd,  grinning 
like  a jack-o-lantem. 

“Just  what  I was  thinking.  Tell  you  what.  If  you  can  distract 
him  when  he  comes  in  to  pay  for  the  gas,  I’ll  take  care  of 
the  rest.” 

“Easy  enough.  I’ll  just  tell  him  they  got  in  a new  shipment  of 
Zoom  worms.” 

Harry  walked  through  the  doors  just  as  Silas  headed  out. 
“Hey  Harry,  I’m  going  to  stow  our  food.  I’ve  paid  for 
everything  but  the  gas,”  said  Silas. 

“Good  enough,  I’ll  be  out  in  a minute,”  Harry  responded, 
just  as  Judd  called  him  from  the  back. 

While  Judd  and  Harry  looked  at  worms  and  a small  selection 
of  fishing  tackle,  Silas  slipped  the  rubber  snake  into  the  bottom 
compartment  of  Harry’s  tackle  box.  Silas  was  sitting  in  the  truck 
flipping  the  radio  dial  when  they  came  out.  He  stopped  when  he 
picked  up  Hank  Williams  crooning  about  somebody’s  cheatin’ 
heart. 

“Come  on  guys,  it’s  getting  dark,”  called  Silas. 

Judd  walked  toward  the  truck. 

“Let  me  check  the  gas  cap,  I usually  forget  to  put  it  back 
on,”  answered  Harry.  As  he  took  a last  look  at  the  boat,  he 
noticed  his  tackle  box  had  slipped  out  of  place. 

“You  got  the  snake  in  his  box?”  whispered  Judd. 

“Yeah,  right  where  he  keeps  his  musky  Jitterbugs.  He  always 
likes  to  switch  to  a black  Jitterbug  about  midnight.  Wonder 
what’s  keeping  him?” 
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“Who  knows.  He’s  a perfectionist  when  it  comes  to  stowing 
gear.” 

Harry  eased  into  the  truck  seat  and  turned  down  the  radio. 

“I  think  we’re  ready  now.”  He  shuddered  like  someone  had 
opened  and  closed  the  door  to  an  invisible  meat  cooler  and  he 
had  been  caught  in  a draft.  “I  hope  we  see  some  action 
tonight.” 

“Oh,  I think  we  will,”  Judd  answered.  Silas  looked  out  the 
window,  biting  his  tongue. 

The  bass  showed  no  signs  of  hunger  through  the  early  evening 

hours.  Fog  formed  on  the  surface,  dancing  in  columns  like  ghost 
children  on  a playground.  The  water  held  all  its  secrets  close  to 
its  chest,  especially  those  that  concerned  Fish. 

For  several  hours,  all  three  worked  rubber  worms  across  the 
bottom,  down  points,  and  along  dropoffs.  The  slow  click  of 
Judd’s  spinning  reel  set  the  pace.  Somewhere  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  people  sleep,  owls  hunt,  and  bats  feed,  but  at  their  own 
pace,  their  own  rhythm,  the  same  rhythm  that  let  midnight  ease 
up  on  the  Fishermen  without  fanfare. 

“Looks  like  it’s  time  for  a Jitterbug,”  muttered  Harry,  reading 
both  hands  straight  up  on  his  luminous  watch  dial. 

“Anything  to  liven  them  up,”  pitched  in  Silas. 

Harry  knelt  by  his  tackle  box  in  the  dark.  The  First  latch 
clicked,  then  the  second.  Judd  and  Silas  looked  on  as  Harry 
flipped  the  lid.  Then  he  sucked  in  a breath,  yelled,  jumped  to 
the  back  of  the  boat  and  almost  ran  into  the  water. 

“There’s  a snake  in  my  tackle  box!” 

Harry  still  hugged  the  outboard  when  Silas  asked  with  a 
straight  face,  “You  sure  that’s  not  a magnum  worm?” 

“NO!”  screamed  Harry.  Then  he  blurted  through  clenched 
teeth,  “It’s  a snake,  honest.” 

“Settle  down,  Harry,”  said  Judd.  “You’re  scaring  the  Fish.” 

“You  settle  down,”  answered  Harry.  “There’s  a snake  in 
the  boat.” 

“Aw,  it’s  just  a toy,”  said  Silas. 

“No,  it’s  a snake.” 

“We’re  just  pulling  your  leg,  Harry.  It’s  rubber,”  said  Silas, 
casting  toward  a shallow  point  that  reached  into  the  lake. 

“Prove  it,”  said  Harry,  “or  I’m  going  to  sit  on  this  motor  all 
night.” 

“OK,”  said  Silas,  stepping  over  the  box.  “Watch  this.” 

Lifting  the  lid,  he  reached  swiftly  into  the  box  and  pulled  out 
the  snake.  “See?” 

Holding  it  in  the  air,  it  took  a couple  of  seconds  before  Silas 
realized  something  wasn’t  right.  The  snake  in  his  hand  was 
curling  around  his  wrist.  The  tail  wrapped  once,  twice,  three 
times  around.  The  tongue  flicked  in  and  out  in  rapid  Fire. 

It  was  alive. 

Silas  screamed. 

‘ ‘ A- A- A- A- A- A- A- A- A- A-H !!!” 

Flailing  in  the  air,  he  tried  to  shake  it  loose,  but  it  was 
wrapping  tighter  and  tighter  around  his  wrist  and  forearm.  Silas 
swung  harder  and  kept  yelling. 

“GET  IT  OFF— GET  IT  OFF— GET  IT  OFF!” 

His  flailing  got  wilder  as  Judd  and  Harry  watched,  a pair  as 
frozen  as  a snapshot,  watching,  having  no  idea  how  to  help. 


By  now,  Silas  had  lost  control  and  began  to  teeter.  The  boat 

rocked.  Judd  dropped  to  his  knees  and  hugged  a seat;  Harry 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  outboard.  Then  came  the  splash  and 
the  spray  of  water  as  Silas  and  the  snake  went  overboard. 

The  circles  rippled  toward  shore,  marking  the  spot  where  Silas 
had  gone  under.  The  snake  popped  up  on  the  leading  ripple, 
streaming  toward  the  bank  like  an  S on  the  moonlit  surface. 

Silas  sputtered  when  he  came  up  and  slapped  an  arm  over  the 
side.  Once  he  regained  his  bearings,  Silas  swam  around  to  the 
back  of  the  boat,  climbed  up  the  outboard,  stepped  past  Harry', 
and  dropped  in  a clump  on  the  floor. 

He  looked  up  at  Harry  and  Harry  looked  back.  Thousands 
of  wordless  sentences  were  exchanged  in  the  dark  silent  stares. 
Neither  could  see  the  other  very  well,  but  Harry  knew  the  pieces 
were  falling  into  place.  Silas  Finally  asked,  “What  did  you  do 
with  the  snake?” 

“What  snake?”  asked  Harry  innocently. 

“Never  mind.  I need  a change  of  clothes.” 

“I  keep  a pair  of  coveralls  under  the  seat  of  my  truck  on  the 
driver’s  side,”  offered  Harry.  “You  want  them?” 

“Sure,  it’s  going  to  get  cold  before  dawn,”  Silas  responded, 
curling  up  on  the  floor  for  the  short  ride  back. 

Harry  stepped  down,  turned  the  key,  and  minutes  later  glided 
up  to  the  dock  by  the  ramp. 

Harry  handed  Silas  the  keys  to  the  truck  while  Judd  held  on 
to  the  dock.  Silas  walked  up  the  hill,  his  tennis  shoes  squishing 
with  each  step.  Judd  pondered  over  the  events  since  the  snake 
appeared,  trying  each  surprise  with  what  had  been  planned  to 
see  which  ones  Fit.  But  it  was  like  assembling  a second-hand 
puzzle;  some  of  the  pieces  were  missing.  Silas  reached  the  truck, 
parked  under  the  sole  street  light  in  the  parking  lot.  The  keys 
jingled  in  his  hand  as  he  felt  for  the  lock.  The  boat  ride  had 
reinforced  a chill  in  the  air  and  Silas  had  begun  to  shake.  His 
teeth  chattered. 

Harry  and  Judd  watched  as  Silas  opened  the  truck  door  and 
reached  under  the  front  seat,  pulling  out  the  bundled  coveralls 
and  laying  them  on  the  front  seat.  Looking  around  the  parking 
lot  to  be  sure  there  were  no  late-night  smoochers,  Silas  began 
shedding  clothes. 

Even  with  the  shivers,  Silas  was  quickly  down  to  his  streaking 
uniform.  The  episode  with  the  snake  was  still  on  his  mind  and  a 
surplus  of  adrenaline  pumped  through  him. 

Harry  kept  one  eye  on  Silas  the  whole  time,  and  saw  him  lift 
the  coveralls  by  the  collar,  letting  them  unroll  with  a snap  of  his 
wrist.  Just  as  they  straightened  out,  something  long  and  black 
fell  loose  and  hit  the  pavement  at  Silas’  feet. 

Two  snakes  in  one  night  were  too  much.  Silas  screamed,  threw 
the  coveralls  in  the  air,  and  raced  up  the  hill.  He  looked  like  a 
giant,  white  grub  worm  with  lots  of  knees  and  elbows,  all  in 
gear.  The  new  gravel  bit  Silas  with  each  step  and  in  the  crisp 
darkness  the  song  he  sang  of  his  misfortunes  would  have  made 
Hank  proud. 

Harry  and  Judd  listened  as  the  exclamations,  “Ee-Ow-Oo-Oh- 
Dagnabbit  ...”  faded  in  the  distance. 

Harry  chuckled,  muttering  under  his  breath,  “Oh,  THAT 
snake.” 

And  Finally,  Judd  understood.  [1*3 
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The  First . „ . 


There  has  to  be  a “first”  for  everything.  Here  are  some 
interesting  “firsts”  about  fishing.  Some  of  them  took 
place  in  Pennsylvania.  We  obtained  the  information 
from  Famous  First  Facts  by  Joseph  Nathan  Kane,  3rd 
Edition,  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New 
York,  NY.  You  might  want  to  get  this  book  at  your  local 
library  if  you’re  interested  in  “firsts.” 

First 

Law  was  enacted  in  1734  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
designed  to  “protect  fish  in  freshwater  ponds.” 

Fishing  magazine  was  the  American  Angler  issued 
October  15,  1881.  It  contained  12  pages  and  was 
published  in  Philadelphia. 


Organized  fishing  club  was  the  Schuylkill  Fishing 
Company  founded  in  1732  in  Philadelphia. 

Membership  was  limited  to  25  people. 

Telescoping  fishing  rod  was  made  by  Everett  Horton 
of  Bristol,  Connecticut.  He  obtained  a patent  for  it  on 
March  8,  1887. 


Fishing  line  manufacturer  was  Henry  Hall.  He 
opened  his  business  in  New  York  City  in  1859.  His 
company  made  linen  and  silk  lines. 


Fish  hatchery  to  breed  salmon  was  an  experimental 
laboratory  operated  by  James  B.  Johnson  in  1864  in 
New  York  City. 

State  fish  commission  was  authorized  in 
Massachusetts  on  May  16,  1856. 

Fish  warden  was  William  A.  Smith  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  He  was  appointed  for  a 4-year  term  and 
received  $1 ,200  per  year.  Mr.  Smith  started  on  March 
15,  1887. 

Fly  casting  tournament  was  held  June  18,  1861,  in 
Utica,  New  York.  The  “throwing  the  line”  competition 
was  won  by  Mr.  George  Lennebacker. 

Successful  goldfish  hatchery  was  established  in 
1899  at  Martinsville,  Indiana.  The  hatchery,  now  known 
as  Grassyfork,  Inc.,  started  with  200  goldfish.  It  now 
raises  over  40  million  goldfish  each  year. 
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Walleye  Advisory  Lifted 
for  Mon  and  Ohio  Rivers 

Last  September,  state  agencies  responsible 
for  monitoring  streams  and  protecting 
public  health  lifted  the  consumption  advi- 
sory against  eating  walleye  from  portions 
of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers. 
That  advisory  had  been  issued  August 
9,  1988. 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources (DER),  the  Department  of  Health 
and  the  Fish  Commission  lifted  the  advi- 
sory based  on  a recent  re-evaluation  of  in- 
formation on  the  levels  of  contaminants  in 
the  edible  portion  (fillets)  of  walleye  ob- 
tained in  1987  and  1988.  This  re-evaluation 
determined  that  there  is  no  significant 
public  health  threat  from  eating  walleye 
from  the  Monongahela  River  at  Braddock 
(River  Miles  11.2  to  10.0)  or  from  the 
Ohio  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dashields 
Lock  and  Dam  (River  Miles  13.2  to  15) 
near  Sewickley. 

The  data  included  three  sets  of  fish  tis- 
sue samples  at  each  location  and  revealed 
levels  of  fish  tissue  contaminants  well  be- 
low FDA  action  levels.  In  the  Mononga- 
hela River  samples,  the  concentration  of 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  ranged 
from  0.12  parts  per  million  (ppm)  to  0.88 
ppm,  and  levels  of  chlordane  ranged  from 
none  detected  to  0.14  ppm.  On  the  Ohio 
River,  PCBs  in  walleye  fillets  ranged  from 
0.14  ppm  to  0.67  ppm  and  chlordane, 
from  none  detected  to  0.096  ppm.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  action 
level  for  PCBs  is  2.0  ppm  and  for  chlor- 
dane is  0.3  ppm.  These  action  levels  are 
used  to  determine  the  suitability  of  fish  for 
human  consumption. 

DER  biologists  will  attempt  to  collect 
additional  samples  of  walleye  tissue  and 
continue  monitoring  contaminants  in  this 
important  sport  fish.  Data  will  be  evalu- 
ated to  assess  public  health  impacts. 

PCBs  were  widely  used  in  transformer 
oils  and  other  electrical  products  before 
their  manufacture  was  banned  and  use  re- 
stricted in  1977.  Chlordane,  a broad- 
spectrum  pesticide  widely  used  in  the  past, 
is  now  strictly  regulated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  is  restricted  to  termite  control 
around  building  foundations. 

The  state  agencies  remind  anglers  that 
consumption  advisories  for  certain  species 
of  fish  remain  in  place  for  portions  of  the 


Allegheny,  Monongahela,  and  Ohio  rivers 
because  of  chemical  contamination.  Pre- 
vious advisories  have  warned  anglers  not 
to  eat  carp  and  channel  catfish  from  the 
following  locations:  Allegheny  River  near 
Fock  and  Dam  3;  Monongahela  River 
near  the  Maxwell  Lock  and  Dam,  and 
near  Lock  and  Dam  2;  and  the  Ohio  River 
near  the  Dashields  and  Montgomery  locks 
and  dams. 

Spring  Grove  Intermediate 
School’s  Approach  to 
Boating  Education 

The  idea  of  drown-proofing  children  by 
not  letting  them  go  near  the  water  still  ex- 
ists, but  it  is  not  working.  Drowning  re- 
mains the  leading  cause  of  accidental 
death  for  young  people,  so  a water  and 
boating  safety  program  is  a practical 
choice  for  schools  and  camps. 

Before  students  go  through  Spring 
Grove’s  water  and  boating  safety  program, 
they  complete  a questionnaire  that  lets  the 
instructor  know  which  students  already  go 
swimming  and  boating,  which  students 
have  had  swimming  and  boating  lessons 
and  which  students  are  fearful  of  the  wa- 
ter. Boating  and  Water  Safety  instructor 
Gail  Thieret  says  that  over  600  sixth  grade 
students  have  completed  the  questionnaire 
in  the  past  two  years.  Here  are  some  eye- 
opening findings: 

• 86  percent  of  the  students  go  boating. 

• 7 percent  of  the  students  have  taken  a 
boating  lesson. 

• 50  percent  of  the  students  have  never 
worn  a lifejacket. 

• 18  percent  of  the  students  admit  to  be- 
ing fearful  in  water  deeper  than  their 
standing  height. 

The  students  view,  discuss,  and  practice 
water  and  boating  safety  techniques  in  the 
classroom  before  going  to  the  waterfront. 
Buckling  a lifejacket,  throwing  a line,  or 
rescuing  oneself  during  a simulated  boat- 
ing accident  are  classroom  experiences  that 
prepare  students  for  the  waterfront.  The 
final  safety  practice  is  a well-organized  wa- 
terfront lesson  in  which  students  practice 
swimming  with  lifejackets,  rescue  tech- 
niques and  safety  in  small  boats. 

At  Spring  Grove,  Thieret  has  taught  the 
boating  program  to  566  sixth  graders  in 
two  years.  That’s  a lot  of  kids  who  play 
safer  in  the  water  after  completing  the 
course. 


Mike  Phillips 


What  is  this?  Mike  Phillips,  a member 
of  the  Commission ’s  Volunteer  E&I 
Corps,  discovered  this  contraption  on 
one  of  his  travels.  Made  by  a firm  in 
Texas,  it  was  advertised  as  a storage 
basket  to  keep  fish  alive  and  also  as  an 
“automatic  fish  scaler.  ” To  scale  fish,  the 
basket  was  to  be  trolled  at  medium  speed 
behind  a boat.  The  fins  on  the  sides  of 
the  basket  made  the  basket  spin,  and  the 
fish  were  bounced  against  the  wire  mesh 
and  scaled  in  the  process. 

We  hope  none  of  these  was  ever  used 
or  is  still  used  today.  The  device  is 
primitive  and  inhumane.  Keeping  fish 
alive  is  one  thing.  Scaling  them  alive  is  a 
different  story. — Steve  Ulsh,  Education 
Director,  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Information 
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Environmental  Groups  Plan 
Earth  Day  1990 

Leaders  of  the  nation’s  largest  environ- 
mental organizations  have  united  to 
launch  a cooperative  effort  with  college 
students,  business,  labor,  farmers,  urban 
groups,  and  others  to  organize  an  interna- 
tional Earth  Day  in  April  1990.  Organizers 
plan  to  involve  more  than  100  million  par- 


ticipants in  countries  around  the  world. 

The  U.S.  environmental  groups  joining 
in  this  effort  have  more  than  seven  million 
members.  Participating  groups  include  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Sierra 
Club  Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  Wilderness 
Society,  the  Environmental  Policy  Insti- 
tute, Environmental  Action,  the  Izaak 


Walton  League  of  America,  the  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  Renew  America,  and 
the  Earth  Island  Institute. 

A special  effort  will  be  made  to  reach 
grade  schools,  high  schools,  and  college 
campuses. 

Earth  Day  1990  will  be  headquartered 
in  San  Francisco  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Its  interim  address  is:  Box  AA,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94305. 
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When  fishing  a worm  or  jig  in  an  up-down 
yo-yo  style,  drop  the  lure  slowly  so  that  you 
can  feel  any  change  in  the  lure’s  movement. 
Fish  often  strike  these  lures  as  they  fall,  and  a 
lure  that  does  not  fall,  or  that  stops  suddenly, 
can  signal  a strike.  Check  this  by  watching 
the  line  and  using  a sensitive  graphite  rod. 

Many  anglers  quit  fishing  in  cold  weather 
because  the  neck  gets  cold  with  continued 
exposure.  To  prevent  this,  buy  one  of  the  knot 
or  insulated  skier’s  headbands,  but  wear  it 
around  your  neck  as  added  insulation.  It’s 
easy  to  put  on  and  take  off  as  the 
temperature  changes  during  the  day. 

Never  clean  weeds  off  a slim,  minnow-like 
lure  by  splashing  or  striking  it  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  To  do  so  can  crack  or  break  the 
lure  in  half.  One  way  to  clean  light  weeds 
from  lures  it  to  keep  the  lure  underwater,  and 
with  a short  length  of  line  from  the  lure  to 
the  rod  tip,  move  the  lure  rapidly  in  the  water 
so  that  the  added  water  pressure  pulls  the 
weeds  off. 

To  cut  glare  on  the  water  while  fishing  and 
boating,  wear  polarized  sunglasses  with  side 
shields,  and  also  wear  a brimmed  cap.  For 
best  results,  use  a cap  with  a black  or  dark 
color  under  the  brim.  A light  color  reflects 
glare  from  the  water  back  into  your  eyes. 

When  your  boot  foot  waders  or  hip  boots 
become  too  old  and  cracked  to  use,  you  can 
still  get  use  from  them  by  cutting  them  off  at 
the  ankles  to  make  boat  shoes.  Usually  the 
heavy  bottoms  of  these  boots  will  not  crack 
and  you  can  get  many  years  of  boat  and 
shore  use  from  these  cut-off  boat-style  boots. 


In  cold  weather,  line  stiffens  and  water 
absorption  is  retarded.  Also,  any  water 
absorbed  in  the  line  stiffens  as  the 
temperature  drops  to  the  freezing  point.  For 
this  reason,  spool  your  reels  with  the  lightest, 
limpest  line  possible  for  winter  fishing. 


Jigs  fished  often  around  rocks  get  chipped 
and  scarred  rapidly.  To  prevent  that,  make  up 
some  special  jigs  this  winter  by  dipping  the 
heads  of  any  damaged  jigs  into  the  thick 
rubberized  material  sold  for  coating  tool 
handles.  Many  colors  are  available,  including 
black,  red,  blue  and  yellow. 

When  fishing  fast-sinking  fly  lines,  use  the 
shortest  possible  leader  to  get  the  fly  down 
and  prevent  it  from  “floating”  or  suspending 
higher  in  the  water.  Many  expert  anglers  use 
only  18-inch  leaders,  but  they  taper  them  to  a 
normal  tippet  size. 

A small  rubber  patch  (like  a tire  patch)  or 
piece  of  leather  works  well  as  a monofilament 
leader  straightener.  Just  grab  the  line  firmly 
between  the  material  and  pull  it  through. 


Keep  a pin  attached  to  your  fishing  vest  at 
all  times  to  clean  paint  out  of  jig  heads  and 
head  cement  out  of  new  flies. 


illustration  by  Ted  Walke 
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On  The  Water 


with  Dave  Wolf 


Mr.  Famer  first  noticed  John  in  mid-April.  Despite  the  fact  that 
John  had  been  tucked  within  the  crowds  of  fishermen  who  lined 
Mr.  Farner’s  streamside  property,  John  stood  out.  The  others 
would  often  leave  with  less  than  they  had  brought  with  them. 

Mr.  Famer  was  used  to  it.  Opening  day  meant  litter  clean-up  to 
him;  it  was  as  traditional  as  the  day  itself.  He  had  accepted  it  as 
a fact  of  life. 

The  fishermen  dispersed  earlier  than  usual  this  day.  It  was 
raining  hard  and  the  air  temperatures  were  in  the  low  forties. 

But  as  darkness  neared,  John  and  the  blue  10-speed  that  carried 
him  there  remained. 

“You  doing  any  good?”  Mr.  Farner  inquired.  “I  have  three 
nice  trout  in  the  creel  and  I released  six  others  that  were 
smaller,”  John  replied. 

“It’s  a bit  slow  with  the  cold  weather  and  all,”  John 
continued,  “but  I’m  glad  it’s  trout  season.” 

“Do  you  live  in  the  area?”  Mr.  Farner  asked. 

“Three  miles  down  the  road  in  a brick  rancher.” 

“Does  your  father  or  mother  fish?” 

“Dad  did  at  one  time,  but  he  is  so  busy  with  his  job  now 
that  he  just  can’t  seem  to  find  the  time.  In  fact,  he’s  out  of 
town  on  a business  trip  now.” 

Mr.  Famer  smiled  and  headed  back  to  his  house.  “Good 
luck,”  he  called  over  his  shoulder.  “Thanks,”  John  replied, 

“but  three  is  all  we  will  eat  anyway,  so  I already  have  enough.” 
Early  the  next  morning  the  rain  was  still  coming  down  and 
the  chill  in  the  air  required  a heavy  winter  coat.  As  Mr.  Farner 
readied  the  family  for  church,  he  noticed  the  blue  10-speed  and 
John  wading  the  cold  waters  and  casting  a spinner  into  the  swift 
waters.  He  smiled  and  waved  to  John  and  the  small  crowd  that 


The  Christmas 

Card 

was  casting  to  the  stream.  Mr.  Famer  knew  little  about  the 
sport,  but  he  did  realize  that  the  people  lining  his  streamside 
property  grew  with  each  passing  year. 

When  Mr.  Famer  and  his  family  returned  from  church,  John 
greeted  them  with  a stringer  of  three  trout.  “Would  you  like 
some  trout?”  John  offered.  “No  thanks,  John.  My  wife  and  I 
don’t  know  how  to  prepare  them,  but  thanks  just  the  same.” 

As  the  months  passed,  fewer  and  fewer  fishermen  visited  Mr. 
Farner’s  property,  but  John  was  there  nearly  every  weekend,  and 
often  two  or  three  evenings  a week.  Mr.  Famer  often  wondered 
about  John  and  his  family,  if  they  were  concerned  that  their 
child  spent  so  many  hours  fishing.  He  seemed  to  be  15  or  16 
years  old,  and  was  certainly  a loner.  He  was  polite,  however,  and 
always  acknowledged  Mr.  Farner’s  presence. 

It  was  October  and  the  weather  had  turned  cold.  John  had 
not  been  around  much  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  Mr. 
Farner  wondered  if  he  might  have  moved  or  given  up  fishing. 

The  small  red  pickup  at  the  side  of  the  road  surprised  Mr. 
Famer,  but  then  he  saw  John  casting  feverishly  to  the  flow. 

“That  your  truck?”  Mr.  Farner  asked.  “Sure  is.  I took  a 
summer  job  and  earned  enough  money  to  buy  it.” 

“Nice  truck,”  Mr.  Farner  said  as  he  ran  his  fingers  along  the 
sideboard  of  the  bed.  It  was  then  that  he  noticed  plastic  garbage 
bags,  with  neat  little  twist  ties. 

“Are  you  in  the  garbage  business?”  Mr.  Farner  asked. 

“Oh,  no,”  John  replied,  not  looking  up  from  his  casting. 

“It’s  just  a bunch  of  litter  some  anglers  left  behind.” 

Mr.  Farner  was  taken  aback.  He  wondered  why  there  was 
little  or  no  empty  hook  packs,  paper  cups  and  other  debris  on 
his  property  this  past  year.  Occasionally  he  had  picked  up  a 
piece  or  two,  but  not  nearly  the  volume  of  years  past. 

John  fished  Mr.  Famer’s  property  frequently  until  late 
October,  and  then  disappeared  as  quickly  as  he  had  shown  up 
on  that  April  day.  But  Mr.  Famer  had  noticed  that  each  evening 
as  John  readied  to  depart  he  would  come  up  the  stream  bank 
and  place  litter  into  a creel  that  hung  from  his  shoulder. 

It  was  snowing  lightly,  the  ground  covered  with  a few  inches 
of  the  white  stuff  already.  Mr.  Famer  and  his  family  had 
completed  their  evening  Christmas  meal  with  friends  and  family. 
Mr.  Farner  threw  a piece  of  oak  into  the  stone  fireplace  and 
took  a seat  next  to  his  wife  on  the  sofa. 

“Who  is  John?”  asked  Mrs.  Famer. 

“John?”  replied  Mr.  Farner.  “Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Because  we  received  a Christmas  card  signed  ‘John.’  ” 

Mr.  Farner  took  the  card  from  his  wife’s  hand.  On  the  front 
was  a scene  of  a log  cabin  covered  with  snow,  inside  a cheery 
Christmas  message,  and  the  scribbled  words:  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
Farner.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  fish  your  property 
throughout  the  year.  I greatly  appreciate  it.  May  you  have  a very 
Merry  Christmas  and  a healthy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

John.” 
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